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‘Tur area of the district, 8140 aquaro miles, and the density of tho 
poptlation, ninety to the square mile, given at pages 1,2, and33, were 
taken from the latost available Sgures, thoso given in the 1872 
consus returns, Since those pages wero printed a serious error has 
‘been dotocted in tho estimated arcas of the Baglén, Kalyan, and Peint, 
subsdivisions, Inquiries mado by officers of the Revenuo Survey. 
show that the correct area of Béglin is 620 not 1420 square miles, 
of Kalvan 554 not 1200 squaro miles, and of Point 458 not 961 
square miles, ‘These, and other smaller corrections together reduce 
the area of the district from 8140 to 5940 squaro miles! The 
amended area of 5940 square miles gives, for 781,200 the 1881 
‘popolstion, an average density of 131 to the square mile, 

Niste Ans a0 Porwisrioy, 188. 
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NASIK. 


CHAPTER I 
DESCRIPTION, 


Nasik, lying betwoon 19°33! and 20° 58" north latitude and 
78° 16' and 75° 6’ east longitude, with an area of 8140 square miles, 
‘had, in 1872, a popalation of 734,386 souls or 90'2 to tho s juare mile, 
and, in 1880, a land revenuo of nearly £140,000 (Rs. 14, 1,000), 

Rhomboidal in shape, with a length of 108 miles from south- 
West to northeonst and an extreme breadth from north to south of 
Sighty-saven milos, Nasik is bounded on tho north by the Pipanee 
and Dhulia sub-divisions of Khéndesh ; on the east bj 
sub-division of tho same district, and tho Daulatabad division of the 
Nitén's dominions ; on the south by the Koparguon, Sangumner, 








and Akola sub-divisions of Ahmodi 3 and on tho west by th 
Biter obo jes te 
Songul di ‘sion of tho Géikwar's territory. Except Peint and 


4 fow villagos in Nasik, Kalyan, and Igatpuri, the district lies ome 
{able-land immodiately to the oast of tho Sahyédri hills or Western 
Ghits, 

‘The boundary lino on the north is fairly regular. Starting from 
tho high ground in the north-west it follows tho Selbéri_ hills dea 
east for about forty-five miles ; it then turns south and southome 
as far as tho broken ground on the north slope of the Sétmdla bills, 
‘Then ator s southern course of about xoventoon milog,i tales a turn 









of fifteon miles south-east, in order to include isolated 
in the Nizém’s territory.’ Bonding northward eighteen 
miles and leaving the southern hills of tho Sétwméla range for the 


sins, it follows @ southern courso for about twenty-four tilea, 
tween the Nésik and Ahmednagar districts, excopt near the 

Sabydidri hills, there is no well marked natural boundary. ‘The ling 
is very irrogular, It runs west from tho Nisim’s limits for twenty, 
soven iniles, and then south-cast for fourtoen miles, After a shasp 
turn south-west for twenty-two miles, it follows a low line of hille 
twonty miles west until it meets a high range of mountains, alow 
which it passes twenty-fonr miles south-west, and ends in ar 
imass of hill forts on the Sahyiidris, overlooking the Konkan, 








"This chapter ia contributed by Mx, J. A. Baines, O.8, 
aoe 
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2 DISTRICTS. 


Except Peint which lies entirely to the west, tho Sahyédri 
rauge forms the western boundary of the district. ‘This range rans 
from Khindesh south-west for nearly sixty miles to the ‘Trimbak 
fort, near which it turns south-east, passing out of the distriét at the 
‘mass of rocks that forms the natural boundary between Igatpuri in 
‘Nasik and Akola in Ahmednagar. 

For administrative purposes Nisik is divided into twolve sub- 
divisions, with, on an'average, an area of 678. sqoare miles, 14 
villages, and about 61,000 inhabitants, ‘The following summary 
gives the chief statisties of each sub-divisio 





Nasik Sub-icsional Details, 1879. 
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‘Tho Point sub-division diffors from the rest of tho district, and, 
both in appearance and climate, partakes of the nature of the Konkan. 
It is a series of ridges and valleys intersected by streams running 
in very deep beds. ‘The hills are in many cases higher than those at 
the edge of the neighbouring Sahyédris, but the general elevation 
of the conntry is about 600 feet below the table-land of the 
Deccan, There is abundance of forest, but the trees, a a rule, 
are of small size, though excellent teak is found in some parts. 
Agriculture consists chiefly in planting rice in the valleys aud 
coarse grains on the less preciptons Bill slopem Seen from the 
crest of the Sahyddris, the continuous succession of billowy ranges 
and the greon patches of tillage in the valleys give Peint an 
sir of picturesqueness. But below, in the country itself, the 
frequency of the valleys cutting off all but the narrowest view, the 
‘arenes of the teak forest excopt for afew months in the year, the 
small number of inhabitants, and the poverty ofthe villages, tend 
to make Peint desolate and monotonous. 


‘The rest of the district, from 2000 to 1800 feet above the sea, 
slopes from the Sahydris towards the east and south-east. ‘The 
Sétméla, Chindor, or Ajanta range, that, running east and west 
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used to divide Khéndesh from Ahmednagar before Nésik was a 
separate collectorate, forms a natural division between the valley of 
the Girna on the north and the valley of the Godavari on the south, 

Another great, though less clearly marked, division rans north 
and south, the western portion being called Ding, the eastern 
Desh. Ding denotes a wild and hilly tract in which, though 
excellent soil is somotimes found, caltivation of the simplest kind 
is alone possible, owing to the excessive rainfall and the consequent 
prevalence of mularia during the cold season. Desh implies a 
wide extent of open champaign country in which large fields, 
irrigated gardens, and a system of crop rotation are the rule, 

‘The Ding country of Nasik stretches eastward from the Sahyédris. 
It varies greatly in breadth, being in some places only ten miles 
wide and in others moro than thirty. Its general characteristics 
are the same throughout, rough hilly ground intersected by 
torrents, the valleys, as a rule, stretching from west to east, 
their sides getting lower as they approach the Desh plains. North 
of the Satméla hills, in Baglin, the crest of the Sahyédris is much 
less clearly. defined, the country both above and below consisti 
of a mass of hills of considerable height. The valleys are short 
narrow, sometimes mere steep. cletis between high ranges of 
hills. ‘The Girna river and its larger tributaries have worn wide 
basins within a short distance from their sources, and are fod 
by almost countless torrents from tho neighbouring hills. | South 
of the Sétmilés, the Dang is more open but equally broken by 
Fidgos and torrents, ‘The hills aro lower, and the edge of the 
Saliyadris is often ‘a wide platean, deeply seamed in places by the 
beds of the rivers that flow east and west, 

‘Tho heavy rainfull, washing the soil from the uplands into the 
torrents, has driven tillage to the valleys, leaving the slopes to grass 
and the coarsest grains. In tho northern Ding this is almost 
universally the case. ‘The larger rivers have been dammed, and 
a considerable area of irrigable land stretches on either bank, 
but beyond the comparatively level tract at the baso of the hills 
Vounding the valleys, there is little regular tillage. Somo of tho 
slopes show patches of cleared land, where négli, Bleusine coracana, 
is grown by dint of burning grass or the leavos and branches of trees 
over the soil, both for the sake of the ash manure and becauso the 
process renders the earth more friable and better suited to oro 
that require transplantation. There are fow largo trees excopt the 
mango and the less valuable sorts of timber which flourish in the 
ravines and valleys. Corinda, Carissa carandas, and other brashwood 
cover some of the uplands. ‘Teak is found in the gashes on the sides 
of the higher hills ond on the wostern slopes of the Sahyddris; but 
until the foot is reached some 600 to 800 feet below, the teak is of 
no great size. On this side the descent is abrupt, but on the east 
the slope consists of ascries of gradually descending. undulations 
from 2000 feet to about 1800, at which elevation the Desh may be said 
to begin. ‘Tho Ding hills furnish abundance of fodder. ‘They aro 
the-yearly resort of thousands of cattle from the eastern villages, 
and.form the chief breeding ground of the district, ‘The larger 
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illages are on or near rivers. ‘The houses of tho village headmen 
‘a the leading families are erally tiled and pepe of 
earth or sun-dried brick. The lower el and on the yédris 
‘nearly all classes, liye in huts of wattle and daub, with stout corner 
‘posts and frequently trellis in front covered with gourds or soma 
Ether creeping plant. North of the Sitmélés the population is, in 
Faceh casse, confined to the vallaye of tie laraecaxctoeds 

In the east and north-east of thedistrict, one or two upland tracts 

ike of the natare of the Dang, though they are not pi 

within its limits. The soil is poor and light, surface is on 
sides cat with eee Caer ucl there are few ae eee 
stunted anjan, Hardwickia binata, covers a great portion of tho 
natilled and, Be ae pines a be! Reais the 
neighbourhood of the yadris, the husl Iman is able to sow a 
bettor paying crop than tho coarse grain, which alono can be raised 
‘on the shallow soil and rain-drenched uplands of the west. 

Béglén, the country north of the Sétmélée, has a charactor of its 
own,on acconnt of the size of some of its valleys within» compara 
tively short distance of the sources of the rivers by which thoy aro 
drained, It is a land of hills and streams, and the valleys, Kaeadic 
‘tho eastern portion bordering on Mélegaon, ere narrow and bro 
hey ae separated fon ea othor by fv abrupt and ocky mag, 
apura of the Sehyédris trending eastward. Streama evecywi 
descend from the hills, most of them containing water during the 
ay season, The level Innds, confined to comparatively narrow belts 
along both banks of the Girna and some of its large tributaries, are 
chil given to garden tillage for which Baglin is noted. ‘The 
rivers and. largo stroams are‘ erossed by a seriea of sraall works 
constructed at short intervals, by which a head of water is obtained 
sufficient in some cases for perennial irrigation, Sugarcane, rice, and 
wheat are the chief irrigated crops. ‘These represent the wealth of 
the people, and whatever capital there is in Baglin is mainly derived 
from this source, ‘Thedry-crop cultivation is insignifieant, because 
tho soil, except in rich black lands irrigable from rivers, i onerally 

oor, Near rivers are fine mango groves, but the rest of Baglin is 
are of large trees. The Dang tract south of the Sétmélis 
corresponds with what, further south, Grant Duff calls Ghat Matha 


or above-Ghat Konkan, in contradistinction to ‘Thal or below-Ghat 
Konkan, 


In the Desh there is a great deal of open, but, except towards the 
ast, not much level country. ‘The watersheds of the smaller rivers 
are wider aud their beds are nearer the surface than in the Ding, 
‘Tho undulations extend throughout, from 1300 to 1500 feet above 
tho plain. The country is broken by isolated hills, and by a 
fow low flat-topped ridgus. Some parts are well wooded with 
large mango groves, In other parts, though the soil is equally 
fertile for grain cultivation, scarcely atree of any size is t0 be scen, 
except round a woll or near a village, where a sparely clothed 
pimpal, Ficus religiosa, breaks the monotony of pie 
the north and north-west Desh, the people incline to honses with 
high-pitched tiled roofs, and they usually plant trees round the village 
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site. In other parts, where no rafter-producing forest is ut ban 
the village consists of flat-roofed low houses of sun-dried brick, an 
is often surrounded by a wall of tho same material, above which 
towers the double-storied mansion of the village headman or some 
successfal moneylender, From a distance these villoges, slightly 
Taisod above the surrounding plain, look like lang forts and resemble 
those scattered Provence villages of the desolate tract between 
Ales and the mouths of the Rhone. ‘The want of trees is a serious 
drawback to the picturosqueness af the Desh. Wherever sugarcane 
is grown there is a large demand for fuel and the hills are stripped 
of all brushwood. Babhul plantations are seen hore and there, but, 
except in Béglin, they are not sufficiently thick to keep pace with 
the lopping thai gos on every year. In the open country, tillage 
is in patches, the hedgos aro low, and often of cactus. If it were 
not for the background of mountains that is visible from nearly 
avery part of the district, the country would be downright ugly. 

With the exception of the Sahyidris, the general direction of the 
mountain ranges is from west to east, the higher portion being 
nearer the west. Both flat-topped and peaked mountains are found ; 
the former predominate in number, though not in height, 

In the extremo north is the Selbérirange, the higher points in 
which vary from 3100 to 4200 feet. A few miles to the south and 
nearly parallel, como the Dolbéri hills, a lower line, starting like the 

i, from tho Suken range. The last mentioned range, varying 
{in height from 3700 to 4700 feet, has one peak, the fort of Séler, 5293 
feet high. This is outside the limits of the Nasik district, and is now 
inhabited by a few Gaikwari soldiers, tho descendants of the former 
garrison. ing tho larger rivers of Béglén are various mi 
ranges, none of them more than 3500 feet high, and the majority 
having few peaks of even that clevation. ‘The southmost range is 
remarkable for the beautiful and strik i 

‘The Satméta, Chéndor, or Ajanta range, has been mentioned as 
running right across the district, It differs from the rest of the 
mountains in the north by the number and shape of its peaks, and by 
the absence of flat summits, ‘These peaks are visible from nearly 
every part of the district and forma prominent landmark, ‘The highest 
of tan Dhodap, 4761 fovt. Several other peaks approach 
this height. Amongst these are Saptoshring, » celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, and Indréi and Chéndor, both of them forts guardin 
the high road from Khéndesh to tho Deccan, and the scenes of 
‘many engagements during tho Martha wars, Further to the south- 
east are the twin forts of Aukai and Tankai, which also dominate a 
yoad leading from the north to Ahmednagar. ‘There is a curions 
Froquonoy of such jingling names in this district whenever two 
noighbouring hills have been fixed on for porposes of retreat or 
defence. Besides the forts just mentioned thore are, in the 
Sétmalés, Raulin-Jnnlia; in the Akola range, Madangad-Bitangnd 
and Alang-Kulang ; and further north, Saler-Mulher, Méngia- 
‘Tangia, and others, 

‘Mow rango separates Dindori from Nisik, and to the north of this 
Jine is 4 curious mass of rocks considerably higher and bolder than the 
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surrounding elevations, ‘which is the once celebrated fort of 
Rémsej, an the conical lof Chtte Lenain whichare some ain 
rock shrines, frequented by pilgrims, chiefly of tho much-abused class 
of Véniscalled Marvadis, South-west of Nasik aretwo or three isolated 
hills, tho most casterly of which has a terrace on the north-east side. 
Containing a lange number of cave tomples of considerable importance. 
This hill is known to the Bréhmans by the namo of Trishirsha, ‘ho 
isolated peaks morge towards th west ina line of hills, which 

risos from 3000 to-4800 feet. ‘The highost summits’ aro thoso of tho 
forts of Anjaniri or Anjani, 4202 fect, and ‘Trimbak, 4248 foot, 
Anjaniriis fine mass of trap rock, with lofty upper and lower searps, 
cach scarp resting ona wide and well wooded plateau. Its top ia 
and of considerable area, Trimbak is eolobrated in mythology as well 
1 in history, On the north-oas it forms n fine amphitheatro enclosing. 
the town af its base. ‘The scarp is well defined, like that at Anjanirhy 
and is scaleablo only at ono or two clefts, whero ® narrow and 
difficult path gives access to the energetic faithful who determine to 
go the complete round of a pilgrim’s duties. Tho fort iteelf rises 
above the scarp in a grass-covered slope of conical shape, the summit 
boing indonted liken cock’s comb. "Ae the deity of thee forme 
is the tutelary of the place, tho dopressiona of the ridge aro 
three in number, just as in Europe, celebrated cities, for long, 
somehow included seven hills within their limits, To the west of 
‘Trimbak are three large masses of rock, Brahma, Harsh, and 
Bhiskargad. The last named, which sooms to be the highest, ia 
in the Thana district, and, when viewed from the north or tho south, 
forms » magnificent buttress of the Sahy4dris, 


Between the Anjaniri range and the southern limit of tho 
district. are soveral detached over 3000 feot high. Amongat 
these the chief are Bhaula and Kavnai forts, and the Mhordan Hall, 
All three are flat-topped and scarped, Kavnai, or the hill of Kamak. 
shidevi whose temple is on the top, was once tho chief residence of 
the Peshwa’s revenue officer for the circle, Tho range that strotehos 
eastwards from the Sahyddris, south of Igutpari, is on the whole the 
moat rocky and precipitous in the district. Tt contains the higheat 
summits, two of which, Kalsubéi and a loss important uo te the 
Wort, reach nn olevation of about 400 and 5100 foot rospectively, 
and many of tho othor peaks are between 4700 and 5000 foot high 
Almost every mountain has been 1 fort, and many still have waters 
cisterns and granaries. ‘The best known, ag woll as tho largesty fa 
Fatta which was more than once taken hy Shivdji and his lioutenmate, 
‘Though ite base lien within Nésile limite ite summit is in Akmods 
Ruger. North of Kaleubdi a stupendous procipice overhangs the pass 
betweon Igutpari and Akola. Tho whole Tange is bare of treos, oxeept 
few belts of teak towards tho foot, ‘There ia not the same regulasin 
in senrping as on other ranges of « nearly oqual height, the ouly well 
dofined scarp being that in the magnificent amphitheatre onclocor 
by the two forts of Aundha and Patia. This range subsides berecg 
these. Points, one branch, with only one large. hill, 
trending thirty miles sonth-enst to the plain of angaminer, tt 
other branch'is more a step than w ridge, It follows in fe 
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goneral direction the course of the Darna river, from west to eaat, 
and sinks into the plain before reaching the Goddvari, eighteen or 
twenty miles distant. 

Besides these leading ranges thors aro many “hills, both 
isolated and forming the backbones of ridges 
‘These, though often of considerable height above the sea, present 
no striking. 0} 0 from the tablo-lind out of which they rise. 
‘They aro usually covored with coarse grass, loose stones 
from a fow ounces to five or six pounds, and in many places 
masses of rock. Some of these ranges aro flat-topped, preserving m 
curious regularity in eight and slope for many wile Others ary 
conical and irregular, ‘Tho isolated hills are chiefly towards the 
south or near the higher ranges, and present no foature worthy of 
special notice. 

‘The district is drained by two chief rivers the Girna and the 
Godvari, and their tributaries, the watershed being, as before noticed, 
tho Sétinéla range, ‘Tho Girna rises to the west of the district north 
of this rango nour Hétgnd, flows through Kalvan, Baglén, and 
‘dlognon til it pases into Kinder, where it tursa orth to meek 
‘the Tapti. The Godiivari rises in the Trimbak range to the south, and 
with # aflaents drains the Nésik, Igatpus, Dindors, Chéndor, 
Yeols, and Niphéd sub-divisions, passing into Ahmednagar and the 
territories of the Nizdm on its way to the Coromandel coast. 

In Peint there are many streams, but only three rivers of any 
considerable size, ‘The largest is the Dawawoaxoa, which flows into 
the sea at Daman, about fifty miles south of Surat. The two others, 
the Nix and the PA, aro but slender streams in the dey . 
‘All those flow through deep ravines over rocky and winding beds. 
‘Their banks nro steep and.well wooded, and little or no use is made 
of their water for irrigation. 


‘The Vartanva rises in tho south-west sido of the Trimbak fort, 
Tt drains bat » small portion of the district, and, about eight 
miles from its source, leaves the Deccan by a remarkably deep 
and precipitous channel cut through the edge of the Sahyédris, 
tho aldos of which, wherever they afford foothold for vogetation, are 
covered with toak. The channel is somo soven or eight miles long. 
‘About two or throv tuiles from its upper entrance it is mob by « 
nocond valley, equally steep, worn by a tributary stream, tho apex 
Of the delta botween the two affording a magnificent view of the 
course of the river into tho Thina district, through which after a 
total longtt of about ninety miles it emptios itself into tho Arabian 
Son, clovon miles north of Bassein. Of'ts drainage area only about 
953 square miles lie above the Sahyédris, 

‘The Gonkvant, or Ganga as it is locally called, is the most 
colsbrated river in the district. One of its sourcos lios just 
folow tho scarp of the western side of the ‘Trimbak amphitheatre, 
here ian temple, reached by » fight of well built stono stops 
(Margor and more distant branch takos its rise in tho ridge tl 
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‘Tvimbak and Brahma mountains. But here there is. no 
Tnposing natural formation to lend ite. aid in supporting the belief in 
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the divine origin of tho stream, ao this branch is noglected in fayour 
of its smaller rival. Aftor passing the oma of ‘Trimbak, the Godévari 
turns to the cast, cutting a deep und rocky bed through the Ghde 
Matha country. After about seven miles, it roceiven the above- 
mentioned tributary, called the Kikvi, on the north. Three miles 
further to tho east, the Godavari is met by the Alandi, a small 
Tiver flowing from the north snd debouching at Jalélpur. A few 
Ihundred yards below the mecting, the Godavari dashes down. 
arrow chasm in bed of rocks,” some thirty-two fect high, and 
‘owing to the narrowness of the and the height of the 
rocky walls, the fall is accompanied by a noise far above what 
Would be expected from the average body of water that 
through. About 500 yards below the falls of Ganga, tho bed of 
the river is crossed by a remarkably well marked dyl 

usually found in trap formations. Tt has been worn down by the 
stream, but at each bank tho broken edges aro'ey aye ‘a8 to 
give it the appearance of a wall built by human agency; and. this 
Ein tact, the character it hears among some of the neighbouring 
Villagers. Seven miles east of Gangépur the river passes the tome 
OFN&sik, Here it turns slightly southward, and at a bend near the 
point of its entry into the town, a second ridge of Tooks ervssos 
the bed, causing a slight fall of five or six fect. Numerous temples 
stud the banlks, and the bed of the river is succession of mascnry 
Pools used in ceremonial ablutions, and with a sort of quay om thy 
Fight bank where the markets are usually held. About! a quarter 
ofa mile south, the river bend: sharply to tho east, washing the 
base of a high elif, formerly the sito of a Moghal fort, but which is 
now being eaten away by the action of floods, At this spot a ferry 
crossos the stream, with a causeway close by for the fair seme, 
Except during two or three months of the year the ferry is little \ 

















used. A mile or two below Nasik, the Godévari receives the Néeards 
on the right, 





small but important stream rising ten miles wost, of 
the town in the Anjaniri rango, From this stream the chist waters 
supply of Nésik is at present drawn, being conducted by a channel ey 
2 sort of basin in the contro of the town. Below this, the bed of the 
‘main stream widens, but rocks still obstruct its course. The banks 
continue high, but bocome more earthy as the river flows sunt 
About fifteon miles below. Nasik is tho junction of the Godeart 
and one of its chief tributaries, the The streain here 
cecupics, for nine months in the year, a small space in a wide sed 
Frovelly bed, the groyish banks being’ fifteen or twenty foot hight 
topped with  deop layer of black soil, A fow miles after it 
Til ene Vth the Démma, the Godévari swerves to the north-east, 
hp {ie BAngange, from the north-west, meets it on the Inke 
‘Rescourve of the main stream then tonds’ more decidedly wou 
iM Néndur-Madhmeshvar ton miles below, the Kédva, ¢ sont 
Gree fluent, brings o considerable increase to the waiers uf ae 
ari A forty plies at Térukchedla, a little south-east of ties 
function, but is scarcely more used than the Nasik ferry, the inte 
ing fordable except during the highest floods of the Tainy season, 
A few miles below the ferry, the Dey stream, draining the 
sub-division, empties itself on the right, and the Gedée ri after 
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‘8 course from Trimbak of sixty miles, leaves Nisik for Ahmednagar 
and the Nizim’s territory, 

‘The Godévari is nowhere navigable, and is of little use in irriga- 
tion. Its chief attribute is its sacred character, which yearly 
Araws thousands of bathers to the Nasik pools or kunds, and fills 
the parses of numbers of Brétmans who act as cicerones to the 
stranger on his round of ceremonies, and keep houses of entertain- 








ment for him during his visit. In the months of April and May, 
the stream usually runs so low that it is dammed during the night by 
large stones fitted into the conduits of the princiy Is, and, in 





{hide months in 1878, ik scarely Meda chupael iyo t wide, cut 
in its bed to utilise in the town as_much of the water as remained. 
‘Phe river is at its best about ten miles from its source, where the 
Yanks are bold and well wooded, the bed rocky, and the stream 
clear and winding through a succession of pools. ‘There is also 
very picturesque reach, about three miles west of Nasik, at - 
veli, the country residence of Anandibéi, the wife of Peshwa 
Ragonsthriv or Iéghoba (1773-1784). 

‘The chief streams that join the Godévari in its course through 
the district are the Darna and the Kédva. ‘The Ddusa rises. from 
the crest of the Sabyiidris, about a mile south of Igatpuri, Tt has 

winding course of over fifty miles, thongh a straight line from its 
source to the Godévari would not be more than thirty-five miles 
long. Its banks are like those of the Godavari below Nésil, of 
no great height, but broken by scores of small streams, malking’ tho 
passage of the river very difficult to laden carts, It is crossed by 
a ferry at Chehedi on the Nésik and Poona road, on the way to- 
Sinnar. ‘The bed is for the most part wide and sandy, though at 
times, for miles together, the water flows over rocks. Near the 
Godavari the river is a little used for irrigation. On the right 
bank, at Belbu, it receives the Kédva, not the largo river of that 
name, but a small deep stream that drains the whole of the south 
snd south-east of Igatpuri, On the left bauk the Dérna has only 
two tributaries of any size, and they hold little water during the 
hot season. ‘They are the Aundha and the Vildevi. Both these 
rise in the Anjaniri range, the former in a hill to the south of the 
fort, the latter from the summit of the fort itself, It reaches the 
Darna near the ferry at Chehedi. 

The Kova rises in the Suhyiidris to the north-west of. Dindori, 
and crosses Dindori from north-west to south-east. It is rocky 
both in bed and bank, but the bed is wide, and the average volume 
of water is small compared with the area through which it flows. 
Irrigation works of considerable importance have been established 
on it. Near the town of Niphéd it is joined by the Vadsli, which, 
rising in the Sitméla hills near Dhodap and flowing south, drains 
the west’ of the Chindor sub-division and part of the north of 
Niphéd. The Kadva is crossed by a ferry at the village of Kokan- 
guon, on the Nasik and Mélegaon high road. 

In tho northern division of the district the most important stream 

is the Gruxa. Rising near the Sahyédris in Kalvan, just above the 

Surgéna division of the Déngs, it flows nearly east along a wide 
224 
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bed, with high banks in some parts, but, as a rule, low enough to 
admit of the use of the, water for irrigation, ‘The stream of water 
Guring this portion of its course is comparatively small, and 
confined during eight months of the year to a narrow strip of the 
sandy bed, Several dams have been built across the main stream, 
irrigating largo areas of garden land. After entering Mélegaon; 
the course of the river for some distance is to the south-east, 
Winding north as it nears tho Khindesh frontior, he Girma. in 
its upper course receives soveral rivers little less eapacions than 
itsolf, and ogually useful for irrigation. ‘Tho first considerable 
stream that joins it, on the loft or north bank, is the Panand, 
flowing from the Suken rango south of Séler fort, and reachi 
tho Girna at Boj. Ite valley is deop and ita banks steep am 
rocky, snd, along its channel, in the rainy season tho water flows 
from the hills in considerable quantities and with great rapidity. 

‘The Anaw is formed of four streams which join a little above 
the town of Saténa, ‘Tho width of its main valley is considerable, 
the bauks aro low, and tho land at the lower portion is particularly 
Woll suited to irrigated crops. Tho main stream is fod by alinont 
‘innumerable tributaries, chiefly from the south. Between the 
Village of Déng Saundéna and ‘Saténa, w distance of only twelve 
miles, no fower than fifty-seven feeders join it from the south alone, 

other rivers that join it are the Sukio, tho Suknd, the Kenor, 
and the Hattini, ‘The characteristics of all are the same, deop bede 
fand stoop banks. ‘The wator supply isabundant in the largor stFeamnay 
but the smaller are filled daring the south-wost monsoon only. 
Aram joins the Girna about throo miles east of Thengoda, 

‘Tho Mosax, the noxt tributary of the Giroa from the north. 
ost, rises in range of hills from 3400 to 4000 feet high north 
of the Siler fort, ‘It rans south-east past tho market town of 
Jéykkhed, receiving on its way a vast number of ‘streamlote from, 
tho north. At tho village of Askhod it is mot by its largost affluent 
the Koranjédi, flowing enst from the Soken hills, Like the Aram, 
tho Mosom has cut a wide valley which ite waters wulfice to irrigate 
plentifully, until the banks become too high to admit of the uso of 
the natural flow of tho stream, which, in the dry weather, lios too 
far from them to allow the cultivators to raise it by lifts,” budlia, 
It joins tho Gira about @ mile below Miélegaon. 


After leaving Milegaon, on tho ight or sonth bank, the Gina 
receives its two largest tributaries the jon and tho Maniéd. ‘Tho 
Paxuax rises to the south of the Chindor fort, flows cast for some 
tiles, and then turns north-east. ‘The valley is deep and narrow, 
and the banks are so high that irrigation is imprmeticable,  Aftes 

sing the Sitmélés, the country Ehrough which it flows is rong, 
voken, and for the most part barren. It druins the whole of wort 
Néndgaon and part of tho south-east of Malogaon, 


The Maxzko, which drains the oast of Néndguom, rises a 
Tittle south of Réjépur in the Ajanta range, flows enst-for about 
{Gr iuiles, then turns north, cutting a passage in the hills rene 
Ménikpunj. It meets the Gira closo to the extreme eastern Ineay 
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of the Nésik district. The general character of its banks and 
channel is similar to that of the Pinjon, deep rocky banks stony 
bed, and scanty stream for the greater part of the year, 

‘The other rivers that join the Girna from Kalyan sub-division, 
wrest of Mélogaon, are useful in irrigation, but are of no great size. 
‘Tho chiof of them are the Kolthi, the Kothi, and the Markandi, 
After February their stream runs very low, 

‘Tho only flood of which a detailed record remains is the flood 
on the Gira in 1872, About two in the afternoon of the 
14th September 1872, rin hogan to fall heavily in Méleguon, 
and continued all the following night until noon on the 15th, 
About three in tho morning of that day, the Mosam began to 
ise rapidly, aud flowing into the part of tho town known as 
Inyerarity Poth, undermined the earthen walls and sun-dried brick 
buildings, and very soon threw down many houses, ‘The flood then 
rose to tho level of tho fort and part of the town near tho fort, 
‘Tho Girna was not less swollen than tho Mosam, and neither river 
showed signs of abating till one in the afternoon of the sixteonth. 
‘Thongh the Godivari seems not to have risen nearly so bigh as tho 
northern rivers, it caused considerable danger to the houses and 
temples on its banks. ‘The Kédva, also, was affected. by ho how 
fall of rain, and swept away much cultivated land in Dindori an 
Niphéd. ‘Tho chiof distress was in the valley of the Girna. There, 
‘more than 1500 houses wore damaged, nearly 1200 being’ entirely 
destroyed. ‘Tho valuo of property lost was over £7500 (Rt, 15/0005, 
and tho buildings themselves were estimated to be worth about 
£13,500 (Rs. 1,85,000), The damage to the bridgos and other public 
buildings at Mélogaon was caleulated at £4500 (Its. 45,000). Bosidon 
this destenction of buildings, serious loss was caused to the a 

and lands of villages on the banks of the Girna and tho Mosam. 
In 128 villages ‘the crops on 7068 actos were washed away, 
hiss: nting an assossment of £1253 (Rs, 12,580) and valued at 








£8596 (Rs, 85,960). An aren of 1445 acros was mado unfit for 
tillage. To reliove the suffering caused by this calamity, a fund 
was sot on foot both locally aud in Bombay, and about @1110 (Rs. 
11,100) were subscribed. “Facilities wore also given to those whose 
houses had been destroyed for obtaining timber out of government 
forests. But the work of rebuilding progressed slowly, and it was 
long before the confidence of the people was sufficiently restored 
to induce them to risk their capital by building substantial houso 
‘on tho sites of their former residences. Among the works of public 
utility that were destroyed, wero sovoral dams of substantial 
masonry across the Girna, which were irreparably broached, On 
the Aram the people declare that the water sm ply for irrigation 
has been more constant and plentiful ever since the scouring caused 
by what they term the Mahdpur or groat flood of 1872, 

‘The whole district forms part of what is known as the Great 
‘Trap Region of the Deccan. Its geological features are of the 
simplest, It is entirely of voleanic formation, though future search 
may perhaps lead to the discovery of infra-trappean sedimentary 
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beds, such as are known to exist to the east and north-west, 
‘The ‘voleanic portion consists of compact, stratified basalts, and 
a earthy trap, ‘The basalts are the most conspienous geological 
feature. To the west they lie in flat-topped ranges, separated by 
valleys, trending as a rule from west to east. The descent to the 
Konkan is precipitous, and the sides of the hills are generally 
lofty. ‘The castorn slope is gradual and by a series of steps, The 
total thickness of the trap flows is probably about 5000 feet. 

have a curious equality in thickness and elevation, ‘The surveys of 
the portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway that 
through the district show that the flows have a slight dip to the 
east, but to tho eye they appear horizontal. ‘The tabular strata of 
hills, many miles apart, are found to be almost exactly at the same 
height sbove the sea, From thisit is surmised that these ranges once 
formed part of an immense plateau, similar to the hills in this 

Tango of mountains further south towards Sétéra, talline 
basalt as well as the earthy beds were undoubtedly spread out by 
volcanic action over this large surface, At tho same time there is 
this difference botween the force by which this region was formed, 
and the volcanic action which is accumulating masses of rock in 
other parts of the world, that, though there are numerous dykes, 
no trace of igneous yent has been found, or of any outlet through 
which the lava flow could have been poured, 


The numerous hill forts, of which repeated mention has been 
made in the section on mountains, have a geological as well as am 
historic interest. In most cases they are flat-topped, or have but 
‘small peak rising ont of a table-land; below comes a perpendicular 
scarp, rising out of a terrace, usually thickly wooded. In some 
{instances a second scarp supports this terrace, resting in its turn 
on asloping enrthy base. ‘ve summit of these forts w chiely of 
earthy trop, disintegrated and washed down by the weather. ‘This 
denudation exposes the flow of basalt below, which is usually of 
too great thickness to be covered by the debris falling from 
abore. ‘The debris gathers in a terrace below, leaving betwoan 
it and the summit a frowning wall usually of a dark green and 
compact stone. In some flows the basalt is columnar, and then it 
weathers into the fantastic shapes of the Séitmala range or the 
crags of Kalsubéi with their gables, roofs, spires, and mitres. 
‘Tho earthy formation at the base of these higher traps is chiefly 
amygdalodal, containing quartz in vertical veins, crystals, and 
zeolitic minerals, especially spophyllite. It weathers into a greyish 
‘cil, either in nodular or tubular fragments. 

A curions feature in the geology of the district is the absence of 
the laterite, which caps tho summits of the hills to the south, ‘There 
is no tract of laterite of any large extent, though thero appear to 
‘be slight traces of it at the Thal pass through which the Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway enters Igatpuri. 

The lithological character of the basalt varios greatly. In somo 
cases the tabular trap is of fine toxtare, and takes fair polish, in 
others itis coarso and nodular. ‘That in the dykes splits into oblong 
Tegular masses, but is too brittle for use in masonry, 
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Some of the valleys that separate the ranges of trap hills are. of 
Giaslarnlairane lame ero aioe colin ere 
instances too wide to have beon formed by the rivers now flowing 
through them. Such, for instance, is the valley at the head of the 
‘Thal pass. ‘The existence of these valleys is explained either by 
volcanic convulsions and subsequent filling by the falling away of 





the debris from the sides, or else solely by sub-sérial denudation, 
‘The evidence in favour of the latter view has been generally 
‘accepted, and the anomaly of the wide valleys is attributed to the 
fact that the rivers that flow down their midst formerly rose much 
further west than they now rise, and that the broad plains were 
then many miles from the sources of the rivers. The crest of the 


Sabyid 


is thought to have been many miles further west. than it 
s,in fact, surmisod that the whole rango was once a 
And though the evidence in support of it is not conclusive, 
the only explanation yet offered of the conformation of these 
wide valleys, the problem of which was brought forward many years 
ago by Colonel Sykes. 

With regard to the soil, little need be said in a geological point 
of view. ‘The valleys aro filled with disintegrated basalt. of varions 
shades, from grey to black, washed down by rain. It is of an 
argillaceous nature, and its colour depends greatly upon the organic 
natin ft has imbibed, or thet lengtic of exo i kas been expoood 
to the air. The fertility of this description of earth for cereals 
and pulse is well known, but it is not favourable to the growth 
of large trees. The red soil is less common and more tenacions 
than in most districts. In the sub-divisions bordering on the 
Sahyiidri range, the red soil becomes moro prevalent as the wost 
is approached, and in many parts of this tract, owing to tho 
suitability of this class of soil to cultivation under a heavy and 
concentrated rainfall, the yield is superior to that from soil of a 
darker colour and preston consistency. ‘This fact is especially 
noteworthy at the edge of the Sahyddris in Dindori, Nasik, and 
Tgatpuri. 

‘A well near Bhadrakéli’s temple in Nésik, and another near the 
Nésik. jail are remarkable for the presence of nitrates in largo 
quantities. Their water is not used for drinking. ‘There is also 
said to bea sulphurous spring at Trimbak near the source of the 
Godévari.! 

‘The climate varies considerably in different parts of the district, 
the extremes of heat and cold being greater towards the east, ‘That 
of Nasik itself and the whole of the western side of the district is 
in most respects the best in the Decean, if not in Western India, 
For a short period in each year extreme cold and extreme heat are 
experienced, the extreme cold usually in January and the extreme 
heat in the beginning of April. During the rest of the twelve 
months, tho temperature is equalised by a constant breeze from the 
west and sonth-west. 

‘The rainfall at Nésik, though subject to considerable variations, 


"Trans. Bom, Med, and Physie, Soc. (1850), New Series, V, 261-262, 
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‘averages about twenty-seven and is seldom more than thirty-five 
inches! Nearer the plains of Khandesh and the Nixém’s territory 
the fall becomes lighter, and nt Milegaon and Yeoln it does not 
average more than twenty-three or twenty-four inches. At 
Igatpari, on the other hand, which is on the line of the iris 
and within the influence of the cloud bank that nlways forms 
against the lofty range of Kalsubéi and Alang-Kulang, the fall 
varies from sixty-eight to 148 and avi ‘about 125 inches. ‘Tho 
same conditions oxist in the Konkan Ghat Matha in the Nésil sub- 
division which is affected by the mass of hills, to. which ‘Trimbak, 
Anjaniri, and Indréi belong? Farther north, the crest of the 
Sahyédris becomes more level, and the ranges of hills at right angian 
to it are lower, so that, except near the Ding fort of r, the 
rainfall is considerably lighter than in the south-west. 

Tn diferent. parts of tho district tho rainfall varios las in distri- 
bution over the year thon it varies in quantity. In May,* one oF 
two heavy thunder showers from the north-east aro the first signa 
of the gathering south-west monsoon. After this cloud banka 
continue to drift from the coast till, towards the third week in Juno, 


Tho details are: 
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* Tho details at these three stations are + 
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rain sots in from the south-west. A heavy fall in the first few days 
is usually followed by a break lasting as much as ten days in an 
average year, and sometimes so prolonged as to cause much 
‘uneasiness and even loss to the cultivators, In August and September 
the showara ar frequent but light, until the Hara Nakshatra or 
signof the Elephant in the first half of October, when the rains, a8 a 
season, may be said to end. A few isolated storms usually ocour in 
October, and a cold weather shower or two follow, as a rule, either 
in January or early in February, Between the middle of February 
and the end of April rain seldom falls. 

‘The average annual maximum temperature at Nasik? is 90°, and 
the minimum 61°, Occasionally in May, the thermometer rises to 
1028, and during exceptionally cold weather in December and the 
early part of January, it has been known to fall as low as 2722 
During the rainy season the day temperature is not more than 74°, 
and the night temperature is 70° or 68° at the lowest, Ou one of 
two nights in every cold season thin ice forms in exposed places, 
and frost does a good deal of injury to vines and even to 
coreals? 

Early in October, after the clophant showers, the wind begins to 
shift towards tho east. It grows colder as the moisture evaporates, 
and reaches its greatest strongth and coldness in January, A hot 
wind sets in from tho north-east about the end of February and 
lasts till the end of April. But, except when it has passed over & long 
‘and almost trecloss tract of cultivated land, it has none of the intense 
heat ond dryness that characterise the same wind further south 
nd east. During the south-west monsoon the wind seldom blows 
with grest violence, and, nt ite force is broken by the rangos 
of low hills and the Inrge tract of mango-covered garden land 
which shelter the town towards the south-wost. Further east, in 
less protected situations the wind aweeps the rain over the country 
with great violence. Showers burst suddenly, and, lasting but w 
short time, fill the torrents and watercourses with debris washed 
from the murface of tho fields, and carry with them tons of valnable 
soil. 
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7 “The lowest temperature I ever recorded was 27° 6 in Juanary 1875 
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‘Tus district hns not yet been geologically surveyed. As far as 
has-been ascertained te only mineral are atone aoa lime nodules 
kankar, which are found more or lessall over the istrict, The trap, 
of which almost all the distriet rocks are formed, is, 
for building. It can be worked‘and delivered within about two 
miles of the quarry at 7s, (Rs, 3-8) the 100 cubic feet of rubble. The 
Time nodules yield a vory good lime, slightly hydraulic, but not 
sufficiently #0, to be used alone under water, "Mixed with pounded 
brick and sand it forms @ very fair hydraulic mortar, ime can 
‘bo made at 114, (Rs, 5-8) the khandi of thirty-two cubic feet. 

Except an occasional mango. grove, the hedgerows in garden 
lands, ea some bibhula weak the skirts and untilled patches 
of fields, the cultivated parts of tho district are bare of trees. 
Except the mango, jack, and babhul, tho country People ae 
Tittle fondineos for trees, thinking that th shade gathers birds: 
dwarfs the crops. When well-to-do they seldom cut their treos. Bat 
if pressed by a creditor, timber is genorally the first property thnt is 
turned into cash, ‘The treos best suited for roadside planting. aro, 
over the whole district, tho mango and the various fi ) Gime 
Ficus indica, Ficus glomerata, and Ficus nitida, In the. hilly parts 
to the west, the jambhul Sysigiuin jambolanam, and the jack 
Artocarpus integritolia ; further north, the sirax Acacl odoratissima ; 
‘and still fu r north, the nimd Azadirachta indica, are the most 
useful. Within the region of heavy rainfall the karanj, Pongamia 
glabra, can be grown with advantage, and is a most ornamental 
rondside tree. ‘The figs are grown from cuttings, or from branches 
planted in July in the places they are permanently to occupy. ‘Tho 
rest are raised in nurseries, planted out, each surrounded by athorn 
fence, and, for at least a year, are regularly watered, Tho system, 
of making the headmen und people of the villages along the line of 
road responsible for the f¢ s, has, especially in the Maley sub- 
division, worked woll. In Kalvan, Bélgén, Malegaon, and Noxdgsco, 
besides the ordinary royalties over feak Tectona grandis, blackwood 
Dalbergia Intifolia, and sandalwood Santalum album, Government 
have reserved half share of the produce of mango trees, 

Fifteen’ or twenty years ago, man} 8 of the plain count 
hhad considerable tracts of ‘woodland du forest,” Neor Taig 
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# Nésik, large areas, then covered with thick brushwood and forest, 
jare now under tillage, 

‘Tho forosts of the Nésik district, orasitis called the Nasik Forest 
Circle, include a total area of about 1183 square miles or about fourteen 

r cont of the wholedistriot, Of this forest area, 808 square tiles 

we been set aside after inquiries stretching over several years. ‘Tho 
romaining 375 miles were added in 1878, under a selection of now 
forost lands dirocted by the late Governor Sir Richard ‘Temple. 
‘Tho regularly demarcated portions haye been declared sottled 
uudor the Forest Act. ‘The supplemental selections are now in course 
of settlement. Besides the area already declared to be forest, there 
remain among the supplemental selections about 130 square miles of 
occupied Iund. ‘The claims connected with these lands are now 
boing settled, In Peinta further area of 100 square miles, that may 
in time be increased to 300, ns boon set apart. This raises the 
proposed forest area to 1613 square miles, Nono of the area is 
protected, all is rosorved. 

When, in 1871, tho Nésik forosts were separated from those of 
Knhdadesh and raado  distinot charge, an exceutivo establishment of 
six forostors ab a yoarly cost of £216 (Is. 2160), and of twenty-six 
guards abs yearly cost of £267 124, (Its, 2678), was entertained, and 
temporary hands were also, as required, taken om for broken. periods, 
Since then, with changes and ndditions, the exocative establishment 
has been (1879-80) raisod to, @ rangor ona early pay uf £120 
(Rs. 1200), twolvo foresters costing altogothor £420 (Its. 4200) a year, 
oven round guards costing £90 (Kes, 000), and ffty-nine beat 
costing £485 (Rs. 4850), or a total charge of £1115 (1 
‘This permanent staff is supplemented by A temporary esta 
thirty round guards costing £361 4. (Rs, 8612) and M44 t guards 
costing £132) 12s, (Rs. 13,206). The temporary establishment is 
koptthroughout the year, and, exoopt that service in it does not count 
for pension, doos not differ from the permanent staff. ‘Tho office 
cstablishmont consists of threo clerks on £108 (Rs, 1080), and 
thro mossengers on £20 (Rs, 290) a year. ‘Tho ranger draws a 
consolidated monthly horse allowance of £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and the 
foresters £1 (Rs. 10), ° The clerks draw a consolidated allowance of 
£110e, to £2 (Rs, 15-Rs, 20), 

‘Tho Nésik forests may be divided into threo groups : those in 
tho valley of the Girma, thoso in the valley of the Godévari, and 
those in Peint, ‘Though tho sources of the Girna and the Godévari 
have a vary scanty supply of timber, thoir watershed, Saptashring 
and the lines of hills ruining parallel to Saptashring, are, for some 
fiftoon miles east of the Sahyddris, fairly covered with troes. ‘The 
whole basin of the Godévari is bare, Peint is fairly wooded, but 
Valuable timber is scarce, 

‘Thore aro four chief kinds of forest : scrub forest with or without 
anjan, Hardwickia binata; teak coppice ; evergreen forests, with or 
without toak ; and bibhul reserves. 

‘The scrub forest, scattered over from 1000 to 1200 square 
les in tho north-cast of the district, is, when pure, composed 
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chiefly of bor Zizyphus jujuba, or kansar Acacia 
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forests are valuable only as firewood reserves. ‘The present trees 
can never yicld nsefol building fimber. At the same time there ia 
in placedaa much as seventy-five per cent of anjan. As thi leas 
twigs are a favourite food for cattle,"the ‘present aijan 

ave been so lopped and pollarded, that they are little larger than 
the surrounding scrab. Since these lands have begun to be protected, 
fresh growth has sprang up, which if saved from the oxe and 
Dillhook will in time form a forest, As anjan grows to w large size 
‘and yields first rate timber, every acre of scrub into which it ean be 
jatrodaced will rio tenfold i val. Stil, ax i nm singulaty 
local tree and does not seed every year, it is doubtful wl 


brightened with leaves of every shade of green, brown, 


Puro teak coppice is rare. It is found in patches, a few square 
miles in area, in the valleys of the Godavari and of the Kadva one 
of the Godavari’s main feeders. Where thore are no trees but teak, 
the contents of & teak coppice are poor. As the proportion of 
other trees increases, the teak improves in quality, and whon tho 
forest becomes evergrven with only a small proportion of tonk, the 
teak reaches timber size. In a pure teak coppice there is never any 

wth from seed, ‘The reslt, is tho exhaustion of the atoolk, 

tandards cannot be kept, for, after growing fairly for fifteon 
twenty years old, the tree soems to lose its power of 
girth, und begins to settle down, so that even though straight 
twonty years old, at forty it is’ twisted like a corkscrew, 
cure for this, the introduction of other trees, is not easy. 
coppice, the natives say, burns any seedling. ‘Tho fact is that, 
no humus forms, the soil is always growing poorer, Still 
Keeping out man’ and beast, by checking fires and by fostering» 
growth of corinda, Carissa carandas, and siras, Acacia odoratissima, 
'8 good deal can be done to improve the character of the tenk. 


Bvorgroon forest is the opposite extreme from teak eoppik 
tis rarely found pure, except on the upper terraces of trup bills 
where it contains mango, jdmbhul Eugenta jambolana, and some. 
times Jarda Termicain ‘chet, Such isolated forty the 

of little market, value, are of use in nursing springs daring 

season, and in checking sudden rushos of water dating the rains, 0% 
all the slopes which ran from the main Sahyddrirange, and below the 
Sahyédris through Peint, the forests are mixed with from fifteou to 
soventy-five per cent of teak. ‘The kinds of trees vary greatly in 
different places. Whore the rainfall slight, th chief toes, addada 
or ain Terminalia tomentosa, Whivila Conocarpas latifolia, teas 
Dalbergia ujainensis, and an undergrowth of corinda, Carisue 
carandas, and foran Ziayphus rugosa. Nearer the Sahyhdris, where 
tho rainfall is heavier, the foresta become more and more varied, till 
among the western slopes of the Peint hills, more than 200 kinds of 
trees are found. Among them tho chief are blackwood, leew, 
Dalbergia latifolia, hed and kalamd Nauclea cordifolia and parvitolia, 
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bidla Pterocarpus marsupium, harda and behda Torminalin chebula 
‘and bellerica, und half a dozen acacias of which the ehief are khair 
and kinai Acacia eatechu and procera. 

‘The area under bibhul is small, but many fresh reserves are 
being formed. " 

During the last ten years, excluding the two ional seasons of 
1870-71 and 1872-73, expenditure hns risen from £1782 (Rs, 17,820) 
to £5658 (Rs. 50,580). ‘There has been a corresponding increase 
in rovenuo, and tho balanco of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) is little 
changed. ‘The details for the last ten years are: 


Nasik Foreats, 18971-1880, 




















‘Among minor articles of forest produco may be noticed bamboo 
baskets, eatochn, ‘The timber trade is almost entirely 
‘sion, where alone any quantity of 
teak is grown. Excopt in Nésik, where there aro sovernl Musalmén 
dealers, the timber trade is in’ the hands of Hinda merchants, 
Bréhmans, Mérvéd Vénis, and Sonsrs, most of whom live in Vani 
and Umbrala, ‘Those men buy wood in Peint, in the Dang, and in 
the forosta nen their villages, and sel it to people frum, Atmed 
nd tho ‘Niskn’s territory.” ‘Formerly Mabnja, Unbrls, Amba, 
‘and Chansél, all in Dindori, woro tho chief timber marts, Now 
wood is bonght at auctions in the forests, and either sold ab 
once, or, especially in Dindori, stacked in tho buyer's village. 
Stores of wood said to come from tho private, indm, villngo of 
Atgaon in Théna have lately been opened at Trimbak near Nésik, 
and at various pointe along the line’ of railway, 

‘The! domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, shoep, goats, 
horses, fowls, ducks, and pigeons. 

‘Tho local breed of oxen, though small, is fit for most kinds of 
field work, These oxen vary in prico from £2 to £20 (Rs, 20. 
Rs, 200) tho pair, Six other breeds aro also common, Surti, Varhidi, 
iri or Thiléri, Gévrini, Mélvi, and Babéli. Surti oxen aro tall 
wild looking animals, usually white, and worth from £10 to £40 
(Rs, 100-Rs. 400) the pair, Varbédi or Kémti oxen are largo and fine 
looking, white, yellow or red in colour, and worth from £5 to £40 
(Rs, 50+Rs. 400) the pair. This broed does not thrive on hill grazing, 
Kilhéri oxen are brought from Indor. ‘Thoy are activo and lively, 
with long upright horns, and are usually white or brindled ; they 
cost from £10 to £20 (Rs, 100-Rs, 200) the pair. ‘They go fast in 
arts, but are not useful for field work, Mélvi oxen are usually 
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white, and Givrini oxen, which aro of various colours, have crooked 
horns, "They are worth from £2 10s. to £6 (Rs. 25-Rs. 60) the pair. 
Bali exon, ebiely found in Teutpari and much exemed, aro back 
‘mottled with white. ‘They fetch somewhat higher prices than the 
Mialvi and Gévréni. 

Oxon are bred by Kunbis and by Kilhivis or Thiléris, a class of 
professional herdsinen, ‘They begin work at about three years old, 
ind from one to throo pairs aro yoked to a plough. Ordinary 
carts want only ono pair of bullooks, but hoary grain and gras 
‘wagons are somotimes drawn by as many as five pairs. Pack bullocks 
aroused in the hilly dstits by Vanjévis for carrying, grain and 
salt, They aro also usod for carrying.tobucco, cloth, pots, bangles, 
fand oil. Oxon aro fod on millet stalks, rico husks, and’ khurdant 
oil-cake, with an occasional feed of gram or a dove of salt, They 
aro seldom treated to spicos, maadla, 

Cows calve when throe yours old, and live from fifteon to twenty: 
years, A good cow will give ton pints (five ahers) of milk for four 
Tnoutiw in tho your, Milch cows nro fed on millet stalks, wheat tray, 
carrots, boilod onions, cotton seed, and pulse bran.” Their price 
varios from 10s, to £3 (Rs. 5-Rs. 30), and the monthly cost of their 
keep from 4y. to 124, (Rs. 2-Rs, 6), Cows are sometimes giver 
hhordainen to take onro of, on tho understanding that the owner is 
to tako the male and the herdsmen the female calves, Sometimes 
the calves aro shared equally. 

He-buffaloes are commonly used for ploughing, dragging 
timber, drawing heavy carts, and sometimes for 2 
She-buffaloos calve when four or five years old. ‘They live to sixteen 
or eighteen, A. good buffalo will give fourteen pints (seven sher#) 
of milk for vight months in tho year. ‘They are fed in the same 
way aa cows, at a monthly cost of about 16s, (Rs, 8), ‘Their price 
varies from £2 105, to £8 (Re, 25-R 80). 

Sheop are of two kinds, Givrini and Harini, the latter 
distinguished by short snouts. ‘Tho wool ix out in Juno and in 
September, The Dhangars and Hatkars, the professional herdsmen 
who rear sheep, weave conrso blanketa of the wool, and uso 
stufing suddlos and making rope, ‘Phe bones ai 
handles, the skin for drums, and the dung for medicine, ‘The ewes 
lamb wlion nine months old, and yield from one to two pints (1 sher) 
of milka day for one or two mouths after lambing. But milking is 
not a very general custom. ‘They cost from 2s. to 12s. (Re. 1-Re, 6). 
‘A trained fighting ram fetches from £1 to £9 (Rs.10<Re 20), and, 
tunless no other ram is available, is not used for breoding after he 
hhaa been once beaten, 

‘Thore are two kinds of goats, Neméd goats, tall, with grotosquel 
hooked. nosea, and long? twisted Boras, Get from. be, eae 
(Rs. 8-Rs, 5), A good Neméd she-goat fetches £2 (Rs. 20). It kids 
when nine months old, and gives four pints (two shers) of milk w 
day for three or four months after kidding, Deshi or local goats 
small, with short snouts and horns, vary in price from 4s, to 10x, 

Rs. 5). Goats when over six months old bring forth twice a 
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year, and have from ono to three kids at a birth. ‘They give about 
two pints (one eher) of milk n day. They feed on leaves and bibhul 
pods. ‘Tho dung is applied as a poultice to reduce inflammation, and. 
is much used as manure, 

Ponies are bred in Sinnar, Yeola, and other plain districts, 
‘They are usually from 10% to 19-2 hands high, and lose in strength 
when more than thirteen or 13:1. Pegu stallions, Intely stationed 
at Yeola and Nésik, aro not in much demand’ as the people 
think them too small. Ponies are commonly used to rack, 
and in somo parts, eepecially in Singar, a, pouy and a ball 
not uncommonly yoked together in the same pony carriage, 

Asses are very numerous in many villages. ‘Their price varios 
from £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-Rs. 50), and as they feed on grass, leaves 
and every sort of garbage, they cost nothing to keep and are good 
scavengers, ‘The milk is supposed to be medicinal, Asses are used 
by washermen, pottors, and tinkers, as pack animals and also for 
carrying bundles, 

Pigs, usoful as scavengers, aro found in large numbers 
in the Néndgaon and Igatpuri sub-divisions, without any owners. 
Sometimes Kollitis and Vadare rear thom for their flesh. 

Fowls aro of two kinds, Kulangs and Phatyéls. Hons of tho 
Kulang breed cost from $x. to bx, (Ro, 1-Rs. 2}) the pair, and lay 
thirty ogge a month four or five times » your, Fighting oocks of this 
brood fotch from 10s. to 22 (its. 5-Re. 20), Phatydls cost from 
Gu to Is. (4-8 anna), and lay only twenty oxy a month. Bagge 
sell in towns at six, ahd in country parts at from six to ton for 
14d. (1 anna), 

Ducks aro kept hy Musalméns, Kolis, and Portugueso, who feod 
them on soaked grain husks. ‘Thoy cost from 44, to Ge. (Rs. 2-Rs.3) 

Ducks ley all tho year round excopt in the rainy soavon, 
ei sell ut about: five for 14d, (1 anna). 

Pigoons aro of four kinds : Lotan and Lakka, nsually white and 
worth from 5e. to 114. (Rs, 2)-Rs, 54) tho pair ; Girbdx or tumblers, 
whito marked with roddish yollow and worth from 2s. to 4a, 
(Re, 1-Rs, 2) the pair ; and Phatyéls, 12, (as. 8) the pair. Peacocks 
are rarely kept, 

Of Wild Animals? the Tioxn, ‘vigh, Folis tigris, was within the 
last twonty years common in Baglin, Mélogaon, and in the west of 
the district long the line of the Sahyidri hills.” In the rains tigers 
are said still to moye among tho hills in considerable numbers. 
But in other parts of the district the thinning of the forests, the 
spread of tilago, nd. tho destruction of his natural food, pig and 
sambar, have almost entirely driven the tiger away. In February 
or March a tiger may still be found at Mulher in Béglén, or on the 
Sehr’ hills near Igatpari, “But they are generally on the move, 
and as the forest pools dry they disappear. During tho five years 
































1 The Wild Animal and Gaimo Bird sections ate contributed by Major W. H. 
Wikion, District Superintendent of Police, Naxik. 
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ending 1879 only thirtoon wore killed! Tho Paxrunn, bible, 
Felis pardus, is common all long the Sahyédris and the ranges 
that run east, ‘The Béglin panthers are suid to be of specially lange 
sizo, many of them over soven fect in length,? and do much. 
to young cattle. They are often shot by natives who watch 
them during the night on trees. 'Tho rotarns for the whole 
fortho five years ending 1870, show » destruction of 166 panthers 
The Hoxrixa Lxorann, ehitéa, Felis jubata, though rare, is said 
to be found in Méleguon and Néndgaon. Tho Ixprax Buack Brak, 
eval, Ursus Iabintus, common in the SahySdris fifty years ago, ia now 
rare,” ‘They are still found in Baglin and’Peint where they are said 
to attack and occasionally ill men. The Wour, nde, Canis 
ipes, common in parts of Baglin and Néndgnon, is also’ found, 
it not in any numbers in other parts of the district, ‘Tho Hxawa, 
taraa, Hywna striata, ia found in tho Igatpuri, Chéndor, Dindori, 
Béglin, and Nasik sub-division. ‘Tho Wit Boo, koleunda, Cuon 
rutilans, is said to be found in Point, and porhaps in Nandgaon, 
‘Tho Stia, aémbar, Rusa aristotelis, common on the Sabyédri hills 
twonty years ago, has, with the spread of tillage and the clearing 
of the forosts, almost ‘dis |. During tho rains some como 
from the Nixsm’s torritory into Néndgaon, and nll tho 
round s few are still found in Point and Surgins, ‘Tho Srorxo, 
Dest, chital, Axis maculatus, found twenty yours ago over the 
whole district and especially common in Dindér, is said to be now 
roprosanted by a singlo herd of about fifty head on tho Dindori 
hills near Ambeguon. Tho Buon Box, nilgdy, Portax pictus, haw 
‘almost disappeared. Ono or two aro to bo found near Igutpari, and 
during the rains m few come into Néndgaon from tho: Nisém’s 
territory, Tho Axretors, kilvit, Antilopo ica, though much 
Joss common than. in former years, it still found in Ai pats ofthe 
district and in good numbers in the Niphéd, Sinnar, Dindori, and 
Yeola subdivisions, During tho rains, Kolis, Bhils, and other 
ing tribos enclose a part of tho forest with nets, and drive tho 
eer into tho enclosure, Tho Ixpiay Gatnute, hinkira, Gaxolla, 
beunettii, froquents the Néndgaon and Béglin sub-divisions, ‘The 
Four-Honwxp Duxu, blokre, ‘Tetruceros quadricornis, is not 
uncommon on the Sahyédri hills, and is somtimes found on the 
Suptashring range, ‘Tho Baxxtxo Dex, dhardia, Corvulus aurous, 
® sinall animal resembling, bat somewhat darker than, the bhakre 
with two eight-inch long Backward -bent horns, is sometimes found 
in Peint. “Tt has long tooth overhanging’ the lower lip and 
always Toowo in the rocket. Another kind tho hingola dha, 
smaller than the dharitia and with vory hooked horns till rarer. 
‘Tho Moves Deux, aheda, Momina indica, alittle bigger than a guinea 
pig, is found only in very donso forests in Peint, ands identical with 
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the piséra of the Poona hills, ‘The Wild Boar, dukkar, Sus indicns, 
though of late years much reduced in number, is common in the 
northern sab-divisions and slung the Salyyédri hills. In tho east 
‘nd sonth-cast of the district it is comparatively rare, Hauss, 
Lepus ruficadatns, are found in most parts of the district singly or 
in pairs, but mostly in the Néndgaon sub-division. Small Gray 
Monkeys, vinar, Macacus radintus, are found in tho Sahyédri hills 
and their spurs. Besides these, Jackars, kotha, Canis aureus, 
Foxes, Khokad, Vulpes bengalensis, and’ Tomwscmows, mungus, 
Herpestes griseus, are all common. 

‘Tho roturna of loss from wild beasts show, for the twolve 
years ending 1879, a loss of 1452 head of cattle and of twenty- 
Tour human beings. Of tho twenty-four deaths, twenty-two 
woro causod by tigers and panthers, one by  bonr, and one bj 
wolves. During these years, at a total expense of £364 (Rs, 3840) 
jn rewards, 298 tigers and panthers, one leopard, twenty-throo 
bears, 20 wolves, and thirty-one hyenas, or a total of 495 head, 
wore destroyed. 

Of Swimming Birds, the Biack-Baoxxp Goost, nakta, Sarcidiornis 
molanonotus, is not often mot. Duck and teal ‘are found all over 
tho district where there is a river or a pond, ‘They, genorally como 
tho district waar ave. ia Aarch., "Tho Corto” ‘eat, Nettopus 
coromandolianus, and the Wiusriixo Teat, Dendrocygua javanica, 
rarvly visit the distriot. 

Of Wading Birds, Snipo of throo kinds, the Coxmox, Gallinago 

Ninarin, the Jack, Gallinago gallinula, and the Pairs, Rhynohan 

‘igalonsis, aro found in the cold season in many parts of the 
district, but in no great numbers, ‘Thirteon couple of snipe to one 

mis counted a big bag. Most of thom como in October and leave 
EYyobrury, though in Kalan, where the ground ix lougor of 
drying, 7} couplo havo boen shot, as late as tho 4th March. ‘The 
Busrako, Bupodotis edwardsi, is found in small numbers in most 

wis of the district, chiefly in Mélogaon and Niphéd, ‘Tho 
Frontcax, Sypheotides aurita, is occasionally found in the cold 
wouther singly or in pairs. Few aro soon in the rainy season. 
Guaxe, Gruscineros, visit the district, Considerable numbors aro 
soon in Niphéd, and they aro occasionally found in Malegaon. 
Sroxn Provan, Adicnomus scolopax, ure found in small numbers in 
most parts of the district. 

Of Gamo Birds, Saxv Gxovss, Pterocles oxustus, aro found all 
over the district somotimes in considerable numbers. Partridgos 
Sf two Kinds, tho Patra, Francolinas pictus, and the Guey, 
Orlygornis ponticerians, are found all over the district ; they 
payer February to Jane and from September to November. 
The best bags aro made in the Dindori and Sinnar sub-divisions, 
the lengost on record is one of fourteen braco of painted partridges. 
Formerly partridgos abounded in Nésik and Dindori ; but from 
turing ‘and the spread of tillage the numbers have greatly fallen. 
Of Quan, the Rars, Coturnix coromandelica, and the Gary, Coturnix 
communis, are found chiefly in Mélegaon, Néndgaon, Dindori, 
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Nésik, ‘and Tgatpori. Rain Quail generally gather about July 
in covsiderable tensbare in well wid, "Phaacolie mungo, 
fields, As other crops come on scatter over the country, 
‘They stay all the year round and breed near the end of the rains 
(Septomber-Oetober). "Groy Quail generally come in November and 
leave in March, Busy Quatt, Perdicula asiatien, are found all 
over the district, nover leaving it, Coming. along with, and a little 
Stnaller than, tho Rain Quai, is the Bustard Quail, Turnix. taigoor, 
{2 called from ita bustard oye and three-toed foot. It is not freed 
in great numbers, one or two hero and there in Gamp places, Pra 
Pow, Pavo cristatus, aro rare, found ouly in the ‘éndgaon and 
Point forests, 

Gurew Prozow, Crocopus chloriguster, aro found all over the 
district in the cold season, 

‘Tho district ! has fow linge ponds or lakes, and oxcopt in somo of 
the Godévari, Girna, and Dérna pools, whore. the swarm, it is on 
the whole rather poorly supplied with. fish, following List 
gives the local names of the chicf varieti * caught up 
fo twenty pounds, are said to spawn in March on April; Vidio, 
Syanuring from four to six pounds, Angust; Balo or 
Péhédi, somewhat larger than the till water reachos 
‘and spawn later than tho ros 

















sandy and muddy 
Muri, & vory small fish, 
Tong narrow fish from 
ive in muddy river bottoms 
stones ; Gongali, 
‘and from a quarter to 
th not moro than half a 
Seems and about on thiok ns tho forvfinger, apogee July 5 
nol thick fich from four to six inches longer hee quarter 
to jhalf @ pound in woight, spawn. in July Chapiti, 1» common, 
aig fat fish, from six to cight.inchos long and ee ‘ing about 
half a pound. in weight, is in habits like the snap) 7 a 
Sbrpent-liko fish threo foot long, sometimes found ie stony ‘parts of 
iigtivers and Kenuea, a mther uncommon thiekeseaet two or throe 
inches broad and four long. 
jai fshors aro the Dhimars or Dhivars, Bhois, Bhils, and Kotis, 
catecphimars and Bhois aro very small ties oe livo almost 
thom erm ahing tho Bhils and Kolis raruly sch fish, cate 
them almost silt Be, 12 homo use. Besides those tribes, we 
méns occasionally fish, and in most river bank villages the people, 
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except tho high caste Hindus, have nots, and claim the right of 
netting fish in tho part of the river within their limits, Fish are 
caught all the your round and no regard is paid to breeding 
seasons. ‘They ‘are destroyed by largo drag nets in xirer pools 
and in ponds. ‘Tho net mostly used is nbout eleven fect broad and 
sixty foot long. Tt is of threo kinds: the mindur with a quarter 
inch, tho savdi with «half lack, aed the angutni with a three- 

jiarter inch mesh. ‘Theso nots, mado of cotton throad chiefly by 
hois and Dhimars, cost from Se. to 10s. (Ra, 4- Ra, 5) and last for 
onoseason. ‘They are chiefly used in tho Godavari pools during the 
dry months whon tho river runs low. In fishing they are. thrown 
inio the water by some one standing on tho edge of the bank, and 
are drawn in after boing allowod to settle for a fow minutes.’ The 

ini, with @ quarter inch mesh, is kept in triangular shape by 
Fixing at its mabuth threo bars eft each four feet three inchos 
long. ‘Tho body of the net is four foot soven inchos decp. It ia 
rate of cotton tread by Bhois aud Dhimars and costs about 
Bs. (Re. 1). Telaats for one year. ‘The pelni, being unsuited for largo 
fish, in usod chiefly by boys, 

Bosidos by notting tho Nasik tribos havo soveral ways of catching 
fish. Ono is tho malai kavtik, a funnel-shaped bamboo trap abort 
two foot seven inchos long. Tt is two feet six inches round at tho 
month, and gradually narrows to a point. During the rainy senson, 
{his is placed in the cornors of rico fields where water drains off, o 
in the fair woather, in tho channels of tho smaller stroams, As 
nothing oscapes from it, this trap is most dostructive to the fry of 
tnny kinds of fish. Bhils, who havo no large drag nets, faston 
millet stalks at ovory six or cight feet of w long rope, and, setting 
mon behind the rope to beat the water, drag it against tho streame 
‘The fish, frightened by the noise, make for holea in the bank meal 
fro thoro caught by the Bhils in their hands. Bhils, also, often 
Epoure large numbers of fish by jumping into a pool, and by beating, 
the water drive the fish to one corner where some ure caught i 
their ands and others in thoir fright leap nshore. Poisouiag, chielly 
by branches of tho milk-bush shor Euphorbia tirucall, thoweh put 
down as much as possible, is still practisod by the Bhils and Kolie, 
Shallow ponds are sometimes surrounded by a wall, and. tho water 
dragged with a cloth or baled out so that all the fish aro taken. With 
tho rod and line Europeans and Musalméns sometimes atch large fish 
in tho Pallched reservoir and at Igatpuri. Maret arenlso occastnall 
shot. Fish aro generally takon to tho noarest market wad ga 
for 1d. to $d. (1-2 annas) the pound. They are paid for bothiin eaah 
and in grain. No fish are oxported. ‘There is no closo season and 
no restrictions on the use of traps and small-meshed nots, Largo 
uantitios of fry are destroyed. But. there would seem to be no 
Feason to suppose that the stock of fish is becoming smaller. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
POPULATION. 


‘Taree is a large early clement in the Nésik ion, 
‘According to the 1872 census, the early tribes, Kolis 68,620, 
Bhils 35,970, Thékurs 15,806, and Vérlis 8954, inclnded 129,350 
‘souls or 1761 per cent of the whole district population, and. it is 
Ybable that, especially in the wilder parts of the district, « 
‘number of the husbandmen who are returned as Kunbis 
belong almost entirely to the early tribes. In modern times settlers 
have entered Nésik by four main routes, up the Tépti valley 
through the passes in the north-west and north, up the Girna valley 
from the north-east and east, up the Godivari valley from the 
south-east, and up the Thal pass from the west. Except so far as 
the ruling dynasties are a guide, almost no information has 
been obtained of settlements in the district before the time of the 
Mousdlméns. | ‘The only classes of whove carly history any 
information has been traced are the Govardhan and Yajurvedi 
Bréhmans, and the hill tribe of Thékurs. ‘The facts that Govardhan 
jean old mame for Nésiky and that the people of this caste bold 
‘many hereditary acconntantships and some village priestships, make 
Hprobable thot the Govardhans sro. the oldest Brahman settlers 
‘They seem to have been ousted by the Yajurvedis, the preseut ruling 
iestly commonity, whose shdkha or branch and whose morris 
ws point to their having come from Gujarat, while their 
feeling towards the Palshes of Thina favours’ the idea that they 
came into Nésik through the Thal pass. It is probably correct to 
rank the Thikurs among the early tribes. At the same time their 
name, their position on the highroad throngh the Thal pass, and 
some of their customs, seem to show that they have a strain of 
Rajput blood, perhaps the result of the settlement in and near the 
‘Thal poss of some of the tribes of Rajputs who bave travelled inland 
up the Vaitarna valley? 

Inearly Musalmén times, besides the Mubammadans who may 
have come from Khéndesh in the north-east aud Danlatabad in the 
ast, there was an immigration of Gujarét Témbats who fled from 
Chémpéner in the Panch Mabéls when it was taken by Mahmud 
Beguioin 1484, In the seventeenth century there, mere further 

tions of Arabs and Upper India Musalméns chiefly tI 
Kibfodesh. Tn the eighteenth century tho establishment of 
power of the Peshwa (1760) drew Kanoja Bréhmans from the 
north, and Konkanasths, Karhédés, and Devrukhés from the south. 





1 The chief contributor to this chapter ia Me. HL R. Cooke, C8. Mr, J. A. Baines, 
CS, Major W. H. Wilson, Mr. FL. Charles, C.S,, lio Bahddar Késhinath Mahidey 
‘Thats, and Mr. Raghopi Trimbak Sinap have also given much help, 

"Tn Nasik the ward ‘applied. to five castes all of whom ay claim, 
Kaate ood. “They are Bits ‘Wats Rebates, Rajput, Ketan aod the hill 
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‘Under the British, both Hindu and Musalmén settlers have flowed in 
from every side. From the north have come, of Hindus, Pardeshis of 
many castes, and, of Muhammadans, Mominsand Benares Musalméns ; 
from the east Marwér Brhmansand Vinis through Berér,and Kisérs, 
Lédsakkis, Révals, and Nirélis from Khindesh; from the south have 
come Mrs and Mardthés from the South Deccan, and Lingfyats 
and Komtis from the Karaitak; and, up the Thal pass, of Hindus, 
Brahmans, Vénis, Bhétids, Lohirs, and Kumbbérs, and of Musalméns, 
Bohoris, Memans, and Kokanis Except the Kokunis all of those 
‘who have comethroughthe Thal passarefrom Gujarat and Kathidwar 
hy way of Bombay. Of the late comers the Gujarat Lohars, who are 
fast becoming Marithés in speech, dress and religion, are of special 
interest as they show how easily immigrants adopt the characteristion 
of the people among whom they settle. 

Bréhmans are found throughout the district, and are specially 
numerous in Nasik and Trimbak. Among Vanis, Marvédis aro 
sottled all over the district, Lingiyats in Nasik and Sinnar, and 
Gujarat Vénis in Igatpari, Nasik, and Yeols, Exceptin the hilly west 
the balk of the people belong to the Maratha race, Kunbis, Malis, 
Sonérs, Sutérs, Shimpis, Telis, Dhangars, Chambhérs, Mars, and 
Mings. ‘The carly tribes, ‘Kolis, Bhils, Thékurs, Virlis, and 
Rémoshis, are found in small nambers in most large villages, and 
form the bulk of the people in the wild western districts, Musalméus 
‘are found only in the large towns. 

‘Tho language of the districtis Maréthi, though Gujarati, Hindustani, 
Kénarese, and Telaga, are spoken at home by a few ciasses. ‘The 
dialect used by the wild tribes is much nearer Marsthi than either 
Gujardti or Hindustani, 

‘According to the 1872 consns there were 133,248 houses, or an 
average of sixteen houses to the square mile. Of the whole number, 
6277 houses, lodging 42,859 persons or 5°84 per cent of the ent 

ulation st the rato of 65 souls to each houes, were buildiogs 
With walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of tile. The remaining 
127,571 houses, accommodating 691,527 persons or 94°16 per cont, 
with « population for each house of 5-42 souls, included all buildings 
tovered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer walls were of mod 
or of sunedried brick. ‘The best class of hose usually owned 
Iy large land-owners, indmddrs, occurs only hero and there in the 
‘country, though often in towns.” It is known by the name of vida, 
for mansion, and consists of a hollow square building, whose rooms 
‘and offices form the four sides and whose contre square, left 
‘open to the sky, has in a few cases shrabs and a fountain, and 
Yery often is a stable for cattle. The building is of stone, more 
often of brick and mortar, and sometimes even of mud. Tt is two 
‘and sometimes three stories high, and is usually tile-roofed, though 
in many casos a part of the roof, left flat and girt with a parapet, 
forms a pleasant lounge when the heat of the day is over. On these 
flat parts of the roof a flight of briok and mortar steps often leads, 
fat a height of from twelve to fifteen fect, to m small covered plat- 
form which commands a view of the neighbourhood and enables 
the lounger to enjoy purer and cooler air than below. ‘The 
etter class of honse is a solid building, sometimes of brick and 
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28 
‘mortar, but more often of brick and rarely with more 
Rigen ee ee nee aad 
‘and the floor of are s 
Tn a hows of this class there is a rule, lange 
‘central room called majghar used for sittiz eating. On either 
with a small chamber, At the front 
and back of the house there are ‘osris, under 
cover of the roof, and, in default of an outstanding 
form, called ota, open to thesky on three sides. ‘The smaller cham 
‘are usually the cooking-room, the god-room, the store-room, and the 
lying-in room. Besides these, there are often other apartments for 


Ye women or for sleeping. Houses of this kind, as well 
of the first class, usually have their own well, di 
shauchakup. are the rule in towns, and in largo. 
villages aro owned in considerable numbers by traders, 
the better class of husbandmen, snd village headmen, 
them cost over £100 (Rs. 1000). 


‘The next class of honse is usually found in those parts 
district, expecially Niphéd and Yoola, where the rainfall 
heavy. It is a mach bailding than the mansion, wida, 
in the drier parts of the district very generally takes its place. 
has mud walls and » flat mod roof resting on planks of 
wood with, in many cases, doors windows and beams of teuk, 
‘These houses vary greatly in sizo and value. A first-rato house, 
costing about £60 (Rs. 600), is some forty cubit ng by trsnky era 
Lond; the roof ress on some thirty six uprights, kMimby, and. the 
inside is divided into a central and two side spaces, the sido apacon 
being probably divided into two or more separate rooms. 
houses of this class are only a few feet square and so low that « man 
can hardly stand upright in them, These want but little labour to 
build and do not cost more than a few shillings (Ro,1+Rs,2). ‘There 
is no wood work; the door and the window, if there is a window, are 
holes in the mud wall, and the roof is kept up by a few bits of rafter 
or kébhul branches, over which first coarse or leaves and 
afterwards coating of mnd are spread. Betwoen these two 
extremes, houses of this class vary greatly in size and valuo, ‘The 
mud of the walls stands rain so well, that in deserted villages tho 
house walls may be seen standing ‘almost unharmed, though tho 
roofs have been taken away for the sako of their timber. In somo 
Part, the poorer Kind of Batcroofed smad Roose is noplacd byw 

milding with mud walls and roofed either with thatch or tiles, 
Finally, there is the thatched hat, jhopdi, of wattle and mud, found 
long the Sahyédri and Saptasbring hills. ‘These houses aro always 
grouped in compact villages or largo hamlets, usually near a river 
or stream, In towns shade scems to be generally sought. But 
villages are usually on bare mounds, the trees, as a rule, being in 
the garden lands which often surround the village, 

‘Tho furniture of these houses is always of the simplest. It is 
rare to find a table or a chair, though the custom is gaining ground 
of keeping a chair and table for the uso of any chance visitor of 
distinction. A large swing is common and there is sometimes 
a wooden bench. A well furnished house probably has one or. two 
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wooden cots, baje, a cradle, palna, several wooden stools, pats, 
formed of small pieces of wood « cubit or one and a half cubits 
square and slightly raised from the floor by horizontal pieces of 
wood fastened to the bottom on two sides; a wooden frame with 
legs, ghadvanchi, to hold water-pots; one or two lanterns; a 
‘rass stand for burning oil-wicks, samayi; two or three pieces of 
, xalranji, for sleeping or sitting on ; and one or two cushions, 
idis, and pillows, lods or takkyde. Grain is usually stored in large 
Carthen yessols called rinjans, seven feet high and nine or ten feet 
in girth, or in numerous stwaller earthen vessels, madkis, It is 
sometimes stored in cases, kangiis, formed by rolling n length of 
‘anifing into seylindor which is thon seb on end, glued to the ground 
by plato of com dang, and, wh ul, covered at tho top wi mud, 
metimes a structure, like a small doorless room, is built, and, when 
filled, roofed with mud and kepb shut until tho grain is wanted. 
Dealers and! monyleuders, cop grain in lnege quantities, store 
it in underground cellars, peva, which hold many khandis of grain, 
find are ontored by a small opening over which a stono ia sob and 
then covered with earth to the lovel of the surrounding ground, 

Cooking pots are very numerous, and well-to-do familios own 

thom in considerable quantities, though it is rare to find a household 
with enough for a caste feast. ‘Two or three per cent of the people 
own fairly complete sets of cooking vessels. Such a set would 
include four tapelds for cooking rice, four patelds for boiling pulse, 
ono pardt o large plate, two heindéa for carrying wator, one gangit 
for holding bathing water, fifty wilie or saucers, tapi, 
tivo small parits, tou pitatis or small brass plates, six small patelis, 
cight lotds or timbyés for drinking water, and throe tavde or irom 
pintos, OF other vessols ther aro jimbe or pydlds bruss drinking 
Yesuels, aandhochya palya religions ladles, svayapdhichya palya 
cooking ladles, an ogrile or mould, a kadhai or frying pan, 
Tabokadi oF small plato, a top or small tapola, a timhan for religious 
pitrposes, n labak or plato, a tat or plate, a balugune for boiling 
Water, adn ghigar for fetching water, A taily off family would, 
fothaps, own about one-half ofthese veel; Yat most houscholds 
have not moro than six or sevon vessels, always including the 
inda, timbya, tapela, wud priteta, Besides those vessels thero aro 
tho millstones jatis, the mortar ukhal, tho pounding staff for 
usking rico miual, the small mortar pita, and the rolling stone 
tureanta, for crushing or mashing food, Of tools there are two 
‘axes Kurhdde, throo vilds for chopping vegetables, three knives 
chikus, two pavdis or hoes, two tikdvs or pick-axes, and two pahdra 
cor erow-bars. 

‘Tho clothing of the tilling and labouring classes is scanty, While 
ft work it is usnally only a cloth wound round the head and a waist 
hand, langoti, At the same time most hnsbandmen have, and, when 
off work, wear a coarse white or colonred turban pigote, » sheet, 
kids, drawn over the upper part of the body, a waisteloth or dhotar 
round the loins, and a pair of shoes or sandals. Some also wear a 
short jacket or bandi, A woman of this class always wears a coarse 
robo, tallod huyde ot aid, and a bodice, choli. A boy upto five or six 
‘goes naked, or at most wears q waistband langoli and a jacket, and 
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2 girl wears a petticoat anda gown, Tho clothes of a crafteman or 
trader are not very ferent, “Toston ot sie body cloth, or kidd, 
he wours.a jacket, and probably a coat, angarkha, over the jackot, 
His head-dress and waistcloth are ‘also of better materials, 
‘The women and children of these classes dress like the wives and 
daughters of husbandmen, exoept that a gil wears, in addition, 9 
cotton shawl, phaiki, or a small robe, chirdi. It is not usual to 
have special clothes for out-of-door use, In-doors, m man or boy 

nerally wears a cap, or topi, instead of a turban, and the well-to~ 
do gonoraly dress therasives ia beet clade ae they leave the 
honse. In rainy or cold weather an over-all, called kimbli_ or 
ghongdi, is worn. This over-all is an oblong piece of coarse thick 
woollen cloth, the upper corners of which are brought together and 
‘sewn s0 as to form a hood which is drawn over the head, while the 
rest hangs down the back or is drawn tightly round the body. 
On special occasions the best dress is always ‘worn, a handsome 
turban or a fine robe and clean clothes. Besides this, when they 
can afford it, a bright handkerchief or a rich shawl is thrown over 
the shoulders,, A good turban costs from £1 4s. to £2 (Rs, 12-Rs, 20), 
and a good sill robe from £2 10s. to £7 10s. (Rs, 25-Rs. 75), 
‘These should last, according to their make and the care taken of 
them, from three to ten years. The comfortable clothing of a 
family, of 2 man, awoman, and two small children, probably costs 
about £1 10s, (Rs. 15) year, 

Tt is not usual to wear many ornaments, A man is rarely soen 
with more than a few trifling silver rings, angthis, on his and 
a couple of common eur-rings, bhikbilis, fastened to the top of 
his ears. Occasionally ho has a silver wristlet, kada, and sometiios 
a gold necklet, kanthi or gop. Often he wears a silver getha or ono 
of silver wire, with a loop at one end and a tassel at tho other. 
is thrown round the neck, and the tassel is passed throngh the loop 
and drawn to the required length. It costs from £3 to £5 (Re. 30 
is 60).” Bocides these omemeate taudere’ ches care Anis 
wristlet or kargota, Women are usually seen with silver anklete 
fodéis, several coloured glass bracelets. bingdia, a few hollow silver 
urmlots above the elbow velés, and a necklet with gold coins or 
beads, pullyichi or javdchi mal. Sometimes, but only on special 
occasions or by tho wealthier classes, a nosering nath and gold hair 
crmaments are also worn. Children rarely wear ornaments, except 
Perhaps a bit of silver wire or a hollow silver anklet or armlet. 


OF the following ornaments most are worn only by the wealthiest 
and on special occasions. Asa rule they are laid by, and only those 
already mentioned are worn. ‘The men’s ornaments are: A’ Roger 
ring mudi, bracelet Kade, gold wire necklet gop, silver nocklot 
getha, car-ornament worn on the top of the ear bhikbili, ear 
Gmament chaukada worn in tho lobe snd passed round the ear, a 
Small ear ornament murkia, a silver wristlet kargota, anklets todd, 
and gold bracelet pauchi. “The women’s ornaments are: Ankletg 
{odés, chain auklets paijans, second toe ornamenta jodvis, small toe 
Create wivedis, gold or silver bracelets gote and path, gold or 
silver bracelets with pattern béngdis, gold or-silver: bracelets of 
Wite kikads, armlots welds, pieces of gold and silver threaded on 
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silk bijubands, pieces of gold and silver for the neck thushis, 
necklet of coins putlychi mdl, ear ornaments worn in the lobes 
ips, ear ornaments hanging from the top of the ear balie and 
Bahiraes, nose ernment ath, hair ornaments pints, lage hair 
ornament nikhdi, oval hair ornament ketak, an 

hair ornament chandrakor. There is no limit to the sum that may 
‘be invested in ornaments, but only rich families are able to show 
more than £50 (Is. 500) worth. In the families of labourers and 
small husbandmen, the ornaments are not worth moro than from 
£2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-Rs. 50). 

‘As regards expenses it is to be noticed that husbandmen have 
rarely to bay anything in the way of food. They usually grow 
their own grain, ol-seed, and tobacco, make theirowa clarifed butter, 
and find their own fuel; the Iabourer is often paid in kind or fed 
by his master; only traders and craftsmen have to give money 
for corn. The probable monthly cost of the food used by a 
fairly well-to-do family, a husband wife and two children, is as 
follows: Market bill, including vegetables, meat, spices, milk, 
and sugar, 4s. (Rs. 2); grain, that is rice, wheat and millet, 12%, 
(Bs, 6); oi, both for eating and burning, 2 (Re. 1) dried butier, 

2. (Re. 1); salt, 12, (as. 8); fuel, Is. (as. 8); spirits, 6d. (as. 4) ; extras, 
such as opium, tobacco, and betelnut, 2s, (Re. 1); total £1 4s. 6d. 
(Rs, 12-4), Similarly, a3 a rale, craftsmen and traders alone pay 
money in charity; husbandmen, if they are asked for alms at home, 
given handfal of grain, and, if in the field, a sheaf of wheat or millet 
enough to yield about two pounds (+. sher) of grain. Labourers 
‘are too poor to give anything beyond = share of their meal. ‘The 
charity of a craftsman or trader varies indefiaitely in accordance 
‘with his wealth and feelings. One rotara gives figares as low as Ss. 
(Rs. 4) to religious beggars and 1s. (ax,8) to the poor, and another 

ives Agures as high az £2 10s, (Rs, 25)and £1 4e. (Ro. 13) respectively. 
Both estimates are intended for families in middling circumstances, 

‘The last item of ordinary expenso is that of servants and cattle. 
It is not the rale to keep servants even in well-to-do cultivators? 
families. Day-labourers are hired when wanted, bat the ordinary 
work is done by the members of the family. Large well-to-do land- 
holders, traders, and craftsmen usually keop a servant or two. 
In such cases these servants are general servants, and are not 
engaged for any one branch of work. ‘They are nsuaily paid either 
in cash or in cash and kind, and sometimes have clothes given 
them aswell. Ifhe is paid in cash only the servant receives an 
average monthly wage of Ss. or 10s. (Rs 4 or Rs. 5), but the sum 
‘varies much with the place and the state of the parties. In alarge 
village or town, wages are higher than in an out-of-the-way village, 
and a boy is paid less than a grown man. Such arrangements 
are generally made for a few months only. If it is intended 
to engage @ servant for « longer period i usual fo give him 
clothes and food, and a smaller cash payment perhaps 4s. or 6s. 

.2 or Rs. 3) 8 month with food, or £2 (Rs. 20) s year with both 
food and clothes. ‘The clothes usually given are a turban, a waist= 
cloth, @ shouldercloth, a waistband, and a pair of shoes. ‘These are 
perhaps worth in all from 12s. to 14s, (Rs. 6-Rs. 7), and the feeding 
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costs less than £2 8s. (Ra, 24) a year, ‘Tho wife is sometinios 
engaged as a servant with her husband; in such cases she is fed but 

ts no payment in cash or clothes, A hasbandman’s servant 
Selves the Plough, looks after the cattle, watches the crops, and does 
pther similar work. ‘Tho servant of a'trador or artisan generally 
helps his master in the shop and carries the AB morris 
and othee great family occasions it is not usual to present sorvania 
with anything more valuable than a cocoanut or somo betelnut, 
A husbandman's cattle cost their owner little to keop, They havo 
freo grazing and ore raroly fed with grain, except in Jano and 
July, when ‘they have extra work, and are always moro or less 
worn by tho heat and the scanty grazing of the proviona months, 
Husbaridmen usually storo tho chaff left after threshing, and give 
it to thoir cattle. Without theso resources, a trader oF craftamn 
thas to pay from 8s, to £1 4s, (Rs.4~ Rs. 12) a month, to keep eithor 
bullock or a horse according to its size and quality, 

Spocial expondituro varies so greatly under difforent circumstances 
and in differont castes and places, that it is very difficult to fix 
‘an average. ‘Tho following aro believed to bo fairly ropeosontative, 
Tn tho caso of tho birth of tho first son, a well-to-do family. 
£12 10s, (Ra. 125) on ornaments, £2 10s. (Rs. 25) on clothes, £2 10s, 
(Rs, 25) on dinners, and £1 (Rs. 10) on charity ; total 18 10s, 
(Rs, 185); poor family spends about £5 (Is. 50) in all. In the 
fase of tho births of tho youngor children the outlay is vory mnch 
loss. | On tho occasion of circumeision, a well-toado Musaliie family 
sponds some £5 (Its. 50) on clothes and £5 (Rs, 50) on foastingy, 
and porhaps 10s, (Rs. 5) on charity; @ poor family sponds. abort 
2 che. 20) in all. At a thread investment « well-to-do family 
shends somo £5 (Rs. 50) on ornaments, £2 10s, (Rea, 26) on clothow, 
£10 (Rs. 100) on feasting, and £1 (Ra. 10) on charity ; and w 
family about £5 (fs, 50) in nll, of which ono-half goon in fouaking, 
Whon a daughter reaches womanhood, the oxponsos of u wolletocts 
family aro about £15 (Rs, 150) on clothes, £19 (Re, 150) on feasts, 
and £2 10s, (Rs. 25) on charity ; and of a poor family £5 (Ra. 50) 
in all. On a botrothal a well-to-do family sponda £20 
on ornaments, £2 10, (Rts. 25) on clothes, and 10s, (Rs. 6 
charity ; and a poor family betweon £5 and £6 (Rs, 50 and Re, 60), 
At a marriage the father of the boy and girl together robably 
Spend) if well-to-do, £20 (Rs, 200) on dowry, £100 (Rea. 1000) on 
Pro mnt, £20 (Re, 200) on clothes, £40 (Rs 400) on feasting, and 
£10 (Rs. 100) on charity; and if poor £20 (Re 200) on ornaments, 
£7 Is, (Rs. 75) on clothes, £10 (Its. 100) on feasting, and £2 10», 
(Rs.25) on charity. At-a preguaney £2 10s, (Rs. 25) would be apart 
Cie gies, and as, much on feasting by a well-to-do family ; anf EL 
(Rs. 10) and 10s. (Rs, 5) respectively, by poor people. Lastly, on 
oe gooasion of a death veka would. spend £20 (Rs, 200) on 
feasting, and £10 (Rs. 100) on charity ; and poor fami 
on feasting and £2 (Rs. 20) on charity, a 

ihe daily lifeof almost all classos is mach the same, Thoy ris 
ith the sum and work till noon, ‘Then they rost fora couple of 
hourstakings meal anda nap. ‘They begin- work ‘again about two, 
snd go on till dusk, and, after another meal, go te sleep between 











nino and ten. A fow tako a small meat, nydhiy about eight in the 
nuoruing, besides their dinner at noon and thei wuppor after dark 5 
the majority take the last two meals only. ‘Their food, as a rule, is 
Dread cakes Dhdkris, and a few onions hiindiis, chillies mirchyds, o 
Suir relish manta, and, when they cnn afford it, tice Andi, 
vegetables bhdjis, and sweotments mevdmithdis. The employment 

traders and craftsmen is fairly constant throughout the year. Except 
‘at Yeola where a stock of silk and cotton is, sometimes Inid in, 
it ig not usual to make goods in tho rains for sale during the fair 
season, A husbandman's is a busy life. At some times of the year, 

when his whole day 
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pent in the fields, he is up by three or” four 
in the morning to take his cattle to graze and to water them. It is 
not to be wondered at if he seeks rest at an earlier hour than other 
classes, and spends his noon-day leisure, aftor ho has eaten his meal, 
invsleop and idleness. So also a husbandman bas no time to keep 
holiday or stop work, excopt on the Pola day in August which for most 
hinsbandmon is a day of rest. Most othor classes caso from work 
on holidays, spending them at home, eating bettor food than usual, 
‘and when out-of-doors wearing many ornaments and their boat 
clothes. Fasts aro not much observed except the Mahishivardtra 
in March, and tho eleventh days of the bright half of the months of 
Aahidh (Tuly~August) and Kartik (October -November).' 

‘Tho wild iribes havo Waghin and othor gods of their owns a fow 
Bréhmans and Maréthis worship Shiv or Vishnu only; but the 
favourito gods of tho Mardtha Hindus are Maruti, Khandobi, Bhairoba, 
Mhasobo, and Devi, Many Bréhians worship, Khandoba ae their 
household doity, and new settlers, whether from Upper India, Gujarat, 





or tho Karnétak, seem before long to join in paying him reverence, 

Byory caste, from tho Brahman to the Bhi), forms a moro or loss 
completo community, Some have a headman, either hereditary or 
eloctive ; others havo a council of five; but, among all, social disputes. 
Se gesorally settled according to the judgment of the majority of 
adult male membors passod at a special easte meeting, 

‘As tho lands, now included in Nasik, formed, till 1868, part of 
Khéndesh and Ahmednagar, the rosults of earlier censuses cannot 
‘bo compared with those of 1872, As far as can bo learned from 
occasional references in survey and other reports, the increase in 
population, daring the thirty years ending 1872, was about fifty per 
cent, .'This would ive for the total population in 1846 a rough 
‘estimate of about 500,000 souls. 

‘According to tho 1872 census, the total population of the district 
qvas 754,986 souls or ninety to tho squaro mile? OF these, Hindus 


numbered 603,335 or 94°41 per cont, and Musalmdns $2,148 or 
4:37 per cont, that is at the rato of twenty-one Hindus to one 





Mausalmén. ‘There wore besides 1064 Christians and 130 Péi 
‘The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details of 
the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, and sex: 











1 The details about houses, furniture, expenses, ornaments, food and daily life have 
eon enatributed by Mr H.R Cooke,'C. 
T The small average density of population, the lowest of any part of the Presiden 
zp Sad, ue she lage ae of il ond fret and expecially in gin 
23-5 
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‘The nbove statoment shows that the of males on the 
total population was 51-32, and of females 45°63. Hinda males 
numbered 855,317 or 5124, and Hinda females 338,018 or 48°76 
per cent of the Hindu ion; Musalmén males. numbered 
16,816 or 52/31 per cout, and Masalmén females 15,532 or 47°69 por 


2749, females 1741), or sixty-one per ten thousand of the ition. 

OF these 303 (1 210, females 93), or four per ten 

were insane; 430 (males 277, females 153), or five per ten 

thousand were idiots; 677 (males 418, females 259), or nine 
ten thousand were deaf and dumb ; 2362 (males 1284, females 

To78), or thirty-two per ten thousand were blind ; and 718 (males 

560, females 158), or ton per ten thousand were le 


pers. 
‘The tabular statement gives the number of each religi 
Ripe diasrareape diteret ges ‘nith, sb eock stages the 
se oe ie Erne ical poesia nk. vtgioan 
lumns referring to the i omit igi 
distinationa but show the difference of x! 
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Ancording to tho 1672 censin, the Hindus beloug to the following — 
if Nésik Hindu Sects, 1872. 
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From this statement, it would scom, that of tho total Hindu — 
poptlation the tnsectarian classes numbered 610,314 or S802 por 
Cont; the Shaivs 72,803 or 10°30 per cent; the Vaishnava 5078 or 
O73 por cont; snd the Shravake 5080 or 0-73. per cent, ‘The 
AMnsaknée. popalstion beloogs to two! sects; Sunztl gaat! Shia ae 
former’ sumbered. 24,84 ule or 7078” per cent of the total 
Musalmén population ; and the latter 7406 souls or 25°22 per 
‘The Pérsis are divided into two branches, Shenshéi and: Kadmiy 
the number of the former was 90 or 76-16 per cent, and of the 
BL or 2384 per cent. ‘There were besides 1064 Christians, 106 
Brabmos, 53 Jews, 15 Sikhs, and 7445 Others. i 

According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
popalation into seven classes : 

1—Eimployed under Government or municipal or other loa! authorities, 
9700 toals of 1°32 per cent of the population. 
11 Frofewintl pens, 6741 O91 ero 
neers ov performing pene! See, 8088 or 11 
ppt: ‘50 per cent, 
Vi_tapled fa mechevoal unm sathopors ad ngieseig 
12th le ie ature there ope 
it cn 
Pern not dammed otberwin, (9) wives 178,368 aod hidden 287) 

78 or S80 percent; abd () miscellannoos, perwom, 18,058 oF 14 
Pet cent ; total, 448,411 or 61-05 por cont 

‘Tho difforent Hindu castes may be moat conveniently grouped 
under the fourteen heads of Bréhmans, Writers, Traders, Husbande 
men, Craftsmen, Manufacturers, Bards and Actors, Servants, Horda- 
mee, Fishers, Labourers, Early or Unsettled ‘Tribes, Depressed 
Classes, and Beggars. 

Bra’hmans, exclusive of sub-divisions, inclade seventeen 
divisions witha rent of 28,211 sous oF 406 per cent of tho while 
Hindu popolation, ‘The divisions are Yajurvedia or MAdhyandins, 
Deshasths, Chitpérans, Karhddas, Devrukhia, Kinnavs, Telange, 
Shenvis, Maitréyanis, Govardhans or Golaks, Sirasvats, Kéuadas, 
Gujardtis, Marvadis, Kanojés, Pardeshis, and Madrésis, 

Bréhmans are found all over the district. ‘They are family 
keepers of pilgrims’ lodging-hooses, temple minaret, 
guides and instructors, Pe et landholders, Government. 
ferrants and pleader.” ‘The Tanbolders own ath Goverauont 
‘and slicnated lands. Some of them till with their own hands, Unt 
‘most rent their estates to Malis or Kunbis, Of the pleadere some, 
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{in the subordinate courts, are local Brihmans, but those in Nasik 
are almost all Chitpévans who have come to the district within the 
last thirty years. 

‘Tho local Brihman community includes Yajurvedis, Deshasths, 
Chitpévans, and Karhddés, who eat together and settle casto 
disputes aceording to the majority of votes. When a matter comes 
for settlement, sixteon learned mon, ealled gréms or headmen, send 
formal invitations to the membors af the community. ‘The meetin, 
tare generally held at Bhadra Kéli’s templo, and sometimes at 
house of a grim. ‘The prosecutor, anueddak, states the case, and 
the accused, priyashchitti, makes is defence, The pandita cite 
their authorities, show tho naturo of tho alleged offence, and the 
Penance prescribed, and. give their opivions on the ease, |The 
taste sit in judgment, and the votes of the majority decide the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, The proceedings and judgment 
fare written and filod, Of lato these learned mou have lost importance, 
Little respect is shown them, and wealthy members are able to 
curry matters in thoir own way and get off an ncousod, though the 
proof of his guilt may be overwhelming. 

‘Though they sond their children to school, and, when priesthood 
fails, take to new pursuits, Brians have, os a whole, fallen in 
wealth and position since the days of the Poshwis. Many have 
hardly money enough to repair their old mansions. 

‘Tho largest and most important class of Bribmans oro the 
Yajurvedis, or Médhyanding, who aro followors of the Vijasn 
yoconsion of tho Yajurved otherwiso known as tho, White Ynjurved.? 
‘hey aro tho moxt numerous class of Bréhmans in Berar whoro they 
have come from Mahéréshtea or the Bombay Deccan? They are 
also fonnd in Poona, Sétéra, Kolhapur, and the Southern Maratha 
Gistriots. Bat their hoad-quartors aro in tho Nasik district where 
they havo about 2000 houses, 600 of them in Nasik town, 200 each 
in Sinar and Trimbak, and’ the rest scattered over tho district in 
sottloments of from one to fifteon families. They are rougher looking, 
Harker and lousclossly Ustn Chitpévans, htyorewhntelouely resemble 
Deshasths.* ‘Their Mardéthi differs little from Doshasths? Marathi 
except that they interchange the dental and corebral 1 
in Nésik town aro priests, who 
different parts of India, 
‘books, and whom the priests attend and instruct when they visit Nasik. 
Thoy gonorally go in parties to the Nasik Rond railway station or 
stand where the Nasik and the Dovléli ronds meot. ‘There they accost 





























+ According to De, Wilson (Castes, I, 24) thoy got ther name of Médliyandin de 
‘Miaslay Beinn fr the importance thoy attach fo worship at neo. 


5 err Gasol 

1 By ena tyes lured am my ctnreton dase, te ese 
ous apt ‘and the whole physognomy 

Finch toe Chitpavans and the acute tooking Deabasthe and Karhidés, Ind, Ant, 

TL 45. 

ath hooks of one family, whom ll Marvii pilgrim support, show that in the 

timeut Aurangzeb, Ajitsing’ Roja_of Jodhpur was among their ‘patrons, Another 

Tame bas on iheit books the entry of visit of a great grandéather of Sir Jang 
lar which proved of no amalf advantage to them when that chief visited sik. 
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every Hindu traveller asking whore hen come from and what ard 
histamennd caste. Tho Bréhman, who finds the stranger’s name 
or his ancestor’s name in his book, takes him to lodge at his hou 
and helps him to perform the different ceremonies, ‘Tho pri 
makes no fixed charge, bat gets a present from the pilgrim and a 
sharo of all that he spends, A dinner is then given to Brahmans, the 
number of the guests depending on the pilgrim’s means Nearly 
all the wealthiest of these priests engage in moneylending, 

‘Though no information has been obtained of their settlement at 
Nisik, several considerations tend to show that the Madhyandins 
came from Gujarét, ‘The Madhyandin shakha, or branch, is common 
in Gujarét and little known in the Decean, and their rule forbid 
marringe with any one of the stock or gotra of the mother's fathor 
is a Gujarét and nota Marétha rule, ‘Their complete separati 
from the Deshasths in matters of marriago and thoir Gujaritelike 
fondness for trade favour this view, and their friendly fooling for 
tho Théna Palshis, who also are Médhyandins and have the same 
marringo rales, seems to show that they entered Nésike through the 
‘Thal Of the cause and dato of their coming nothing has been 
traced. ‘Thore aro two divisions of Médhyandins in the district, 
the main body of Nasik Yajurvedis and i sub-division who are 
Jocally known as Béglénis ; the divisions eat togothor, but, ax a rulo, 
they do not intermary. ‘Tho Abhir or Ahir Bréhinans, of whom 
some details aro given in the Khindesh Statistical Account, are 
also of tho Médhynndin stock? 


‘Tho Médhyandins’ family records show that they have been in 
Nasik for at loast 500 years. But their closo rosomblance to the 
Deshasths in appearance, language, and religious customs, makes ib 
probable that toy came to Néwik at a much earlier date. The three 
once leading familios, Pardshare, Prabha, and Panchbhayye, appear 
from their registers, to havo secured numerous patrons, ' 
in Rajpatéina and the Panjab as early os about 1470, ‘The Parashares 
enjoy the old and once very gainful patronage of not less than 
thirty Rajputdna chiefs; the Shuklas and Shauchos have many rich 
supporters in Borér and the Central Provinoos; and the Panchbhayyes 
and Shinganes have many Sikh families in the Panjab, ‘Tho Dikahite 
and Prabhas act as priests for many Nagar Viini families ; the 
Géydhanis, one of the richest families, act ns priests for many 
Bombay Bhétiés and Lobénés, and’ a fow of them have 

in obtaining patrons from among Decean Bréhman and 
‘Mardtha families. In nddition to payments made by their patrons, 
some lending Médhyandin families enjoy yearly stipends from 
native princes. ‘Thus the Shinganes, Shuklas, and Géydhanis have 
each an annuity, tarshdsan, from tho Nizdm, obtained in tho second 
quarter of the ‘present century whon Chandulél was minister at 












































Bombay Gazotter, XIT, 62. In connection with the MAdhyandia the reference 
in Artia’s (1.0, 100) ist ofthe Ganges tribtarien to the eounty of the Sa 
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Haidarabad ; the Devs and Shauches havean allowance from Baroda 5 
the Andhratkars from Gwalior; and the Bhanases and Beles from 
the Peshwés of Poona which has been continued by the British, 
Tn Nésik and ‘Trimbak almost all Yajurvedis are priests, either 
dirootors of pilgrims’ coremonies, family priests, reciters of holy 
‘works, or astrologers. Some of the richer families of pilgrims’ 
guides ad to thetr regular gains by employing workmen of the 
ingur or Pénchél easte to make silver vessols which they sell to 





i 
pil J others. ‘They have no regular shops, but keep the 
‘yeusela in stock: and sell them in their own houses. Besides this 
some of the well-to-do priostly families trade in grain or cloth and 
loud money. OF the poorer priestly families many aro supported 
solely by the presents they recoive in return for taking a part in 
religious coremonies, Very few beg from houso to house, A. fow 
‘re entirely secular lending money or keeping money-changers’ and 
cloth dealérs’ shops. In country parts s considerable number of the 
Yajurvedis are husbandmen, Over the whole district a few are 
found as clerks and ia the lower grades of Government service. 

Jo muligions matiare tho Médhyandins, who aro followors of the 
White Yajurved, are separate from Dushasths, Konkanasths, aud 
Karbiédds, who follow cither the Rigved or the Black Yajurvod. 
Beonato of tht diforenco thoy aro apt to be looked down on by 
Konkanasths, Doshasths, and Karhidds, bat they do not adit any 
inferiority! ' Médhyandins nover marry with any other class of 
‘Brahmans; and among themselves they aro provented f is 
not only with families of their father’s stock, bat also wit 
‘of the stock of their mother’sfather. Of Into. the minor differences 
botween the Yajurvedis and the Deshasths, Kookanasths and 
Karhfdas have beon greatly smoothod. ‘They now call each other 
to religious ceremonios, officiate together on the banks of the 
Godivari, and do not. object to sit in thesame line at funeral feasts, 
‘Thoughsome Madhyandins are very well off, casos are not uncommon 
of families selling thoir rights as focal priosts to Konkanasths and 
Deshasths. They have only lately begun to send their children 
freely to Government: schools, and aro, therefore, less fitted than 
Deshiasths, Konkanasths, and Karhédés, for the higher grades of 
Government servivo or for practice as pleadors. 

Fifteen famitios of Mdhyandins hold a specially high social 
position! Among theso the Devs, who were originally agents of 
the Prabhu family, stand at tho head of the local Bréhman 
‘community. and are honoured alike by mombers of their own and 
‘ofother classesof Brdhmans. As officinting priests, dharmadhikaris, 
‘or village priests, grimopddhydyéa, they aro entitled to from ten 
to thirty per cent of tho alms given to Bréhmans, on birth, death, 
and marriage oceasions, 
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per IIT ‘The Drsuasrus, who are a smaller body than the Yujurvedis, 


fenerally wellto-do, and a fow ofthomare rich. ‘They sre pric 

jereditary village accountants, husbandmen, moneylenders, 

Goveramént servants.t 
Currevaws, or Koyxaxasas, who first came to the district: 

the Peshwa, have had many additions during the last thirty 

Under the Marsthés, besides being the seat of Peshwa 





maintained Chitpdvan priests. _ fair 
and ncleststectersl Ras in ir habits, and great 
money-hoarders wit bad name for stinginess and hardness? — 
‘Many of them are Government servanta and vay a 
small number are beggars, bhikehuks. Since their settlement in the 
district they have adopted a good many Yajt ii and Deshasth 
customs. (Phusta ‘Nenk thay have’ taken to worship KVANnohe ra 
imitation of the Yajuryedis and Deshasths; and instead of calling 
Brahmans in honour of the goddess Satvi on the fifth day efter 
a birth, they call them on the tenth, like the Yajurvedis and 
Deshasths. ‘It is said that Bajirdo, the last Peshwa,* when perform 
ing some ceremony at Nasik, was, by the local Bréhmans, 

the Médhyandins, denied the use of the same flight of steps as the 
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Kanuinis, who take their name from the town of Karhéd in 
Sétéra, are found in small numbers snd are generally well-to-do, some. 
of them priests and moneylenders and others Government servants. 
In look, speech, dress, and castoms, they differ little from Deshasths. 
with whom they eat but do not generally marry. 

Dayacrnis, who take their name from the village of Devrakb in 
Ratnagiri, are fonnd in small numbers in Nasik, Malegaon, and Dine 
dori. “Except a few moneylenders and pleaders all are husbandmen, 
Other Brihmans eat but do not marry with them, and as there 
are no learned Brihmans among them, they are not admitted to 
fhe meetings held by the Brahman ‘community to sete. socal 

isputes. 








* Some of the bighest families jn the district, the Vinchurkar, Chindvadlar, 
Hinge. aod Raja. Paper ae 7 “ 
e Ehiipdran theft be of several nayings, en (eo 
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Kiwsay Bréhmans, who aro fond in considerable strength in Chapter IIT. 

Gi und in small. numbers throughout the district, call themselves Ppatation, 
ithamshikhis, or followers of the first branch of the White 

‘ajurved. A few of them are settled in Poona and considerable Brahmans, 

‘numbers in Kolhépur. Some of them are priests, some Government 

servants, and somo oloth dealers. “ 

Sunxvis, or Sérasvat Bréhmans, aro found in very small numbers _Shexeix 
in Nésik, Sinnar, Yeola, and Béglin. They have come from the 
Konkan, and can hardly be said to bo settled in the district. 
‘They dress like other Martha Bréhmans, and, unlike their caste. 
fellows in the Konkan, do not openly eat fish. Other Brahmans 
neither eat nor marry with them. In Nasik they have a monns 
about 175 years old, built in honour of Purnénand s Shenvi ascetic 
‘and high priest of the egste whose tomb it cont ‘Tho monast 
is now the property of Atminand Svami, the t high priest of 
the Shenvi caste, whose hesd-quarters are at Kavla in Goa and who 
occasioually visits Nasik. ‘The PeshwAs granted it a yeatly allowance 
of about £30 (Rs, 300). ‘The hereditary local manager is a 
‘Yojurvedi Britian who is paid about one-third of the allowance, 

Govanoax Bréhmans, generally called Golaks or sons of Brahman 
widows, are found in large numbers all over the district, and form a 
separate caste having their own priests. Some are cultivators, but 
most are hereditary village accountants. The caste headman is 
enorally some one with » smattering of Sanskrit, called a Vad. 

1 Brahmans do not dine or marry with them.” Their widows do 
not remarry and are required to shave their heads, From the name 
Govardhan, which some of the early cave inscriptions (4.0. 120) uso 
as a name of Nésik, and from their holding the post of vil 
‘sccountants, it seems probable that these aro the representatives of 
oldest Bréhman settlers at Nasik. ‘They may, perhaps, have been 
called Golaks, Manu’s name for the sons of widows, because they 
continued to allow widow-marriage after the later-arrived Brahmans 
had given up the practice Govardhans are found in Khéndesh, 
in the west of Poona, and in the Northern Konkan, 

Marraivawis, called from the Maitréyani recension of the Yajur- 
ved, follow the Minacrutra and seem tohave come from Khéndesh 
where they have long beon settled. As a class they are well-to-do, 
tome as large landilders, somo aa accountants aad Government 
Servants, some as moneylenders, and somo as cloth-sellers, Other 
Bréhmans do not eat with them. 

Kivasr or Kista Bréhmans have three houses in the village of 
Ghoti in Igatpuri. They are said to have come from Upper India 
within the last forty years. They call themselves Yajurvedi 
Brihmans, dress like them and keep the regular Brahman ceremonies, 
but they are considered a low class and other Brahmans do not cat 
with them. ‘They live in well builthouses, and maintain themselves 
by selling tobacco and salt. ‘They do not use animal food or liquor, 
































1 The Honounble Réo Bahidar Gopélro Hari Deshmukh, ‘The name Govardhan 
‘gecurs in Mr. Shorring’s list of Kano} Tivéris (Castes, 26). They do nok seem to 
be known in Upper India, 
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‘KavoyAs, found in small numbers in Nasik, Mélegaon, and Chéndor, 
aro settlers from Kanoj, Allabubad, and Benares, Most of them are 
‘said to bave come within the last hundred years and to have taken 
military servico with the local Maratha nobles. ‘They have sharp 
features, with rather brond faces and dark prominent eyes, bat in 
rr 10e they differ little from Kunbis, ‘The men shave the 
Tike Deccan Bréhmans leaving the usual top-knot, Some who 
have taken Government. service allow their whiskers to grow. 
‘The women are short and slight. They talk both Hindustdni and 
Marithi, They do not eat animal food or drink liquor. Th 
some dress like Bréhmans most have adopted the Kunbior Marat 

tume. Their women weara petticoat and a robe over it, and, on 
great occasions, a sheet, chddri, in addition to the robe. pier elena 
working, sober and neatin their habits, and bear fi name for 
orderliness and freedom from crime, On the establishment of peace 
at the beginning of British rule most of the Kanoja soldiers became 
husbandmen. Of the rest some are traders and moneylender 
others grain-dealers, and a few beggara. They are fairly off and a 
few are rich, ‘They worship Shiv, Devi, and Maruti, aud do not appewt 
to have any Upper Indian gods. They aro fond of going pilyrim- 
‘ages both to local shrines and to difforent parts of India, especially 
to Dwirke. Thi aed are Yajarvedi Brahmans. They neither 
‘eat nor marry with Deccan Brahmans, Excopt Kanojas they allow 
no one to come into their cook-room, ‘They sary son ‘people 
of their own caste. They are said to have formerly brought their 
wives from Upper India, but the practice is no longer kept: up, 
‘Many of the men never marry, and the number of the class is said 
to bo declining. At birth they have five days? rs ing, asking 
friends nd worshipping their gods On tho twelfth day the chil 
is named and friends are feasted. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread from their seventh to their tenth r. Girls are married 
while still childron. When they come of ago they aro kept by 
themselves for three days, and the whole of the fourth is 
spent in singing and music, Mon marry at any ago, the rich 
early and the poor when they can. afford it. Except infants who 
dio “before teething, they burn their dead. ‘Their widows are not 
allowed to marry, but, unlike other Brshman widos s, their heads 
are not shaved, ' Though their houses aro scattered they form 
separate community. Quarrels are sottled by  committoo. ‘Thoy 
have no recognised headman, but the opinion of thoso who are 
learned in religious and moral texts carries weight with the rest, 


Driving are connected with the monastery of the great Shankar. 
chérya which was builtin Panchayati by Naun Fadusvis toward tho 
close of the eighteonth century, The monastery and alms-house are 
managed by a Dravid Bréhmin whose ancestors acom. to have come 
from the Dravid country when the monastery was buile, 

Panpssut Brdmwavs, found at Nésik, Mélogaon, and Ohém, 
are the priests of the difforont classes of Upper Iudian Hindus, ee ay 
Rajputs, who are locally known as Pardoshis. They aye settled i 
tho district and marry among other settlers of their own, elasn 
Their number is not large and most of them are poor, Some are 
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shopkeepers and husbandmen, and tho rest messengers. ‘They 
bpenk Hindustani and live on vegetables, Some ment theie trbacs 
ike Marétha Bréhmans and others like Kunbis, ‘They worship the 
same gods as Docean Brahmans. 

Kawana and Tetaxa Brihmans occasionally visit the district, 
living either by bogging or by the salo of sacred threads. ‘They are 
generally dark and havo a name for clevorness and knowledge of 
the Vedas. ‘They speak Telagu, 

Minvior Badusixs, of four sub-divisions, Chanyat, Pashkarna, 
Shrimali, and Shevak, are found in the district, but go to Marwar 
for marriages or other special business. ‘They aro scattered over 
almost the whole district, the well-to-do dealing in cloth, othors 
‘acting as shopkeepers or cooks, and tho rest living on the alms of, 
or performing ceremonies for, Mérwit Vénis. ‘They do not eat 
float or drink liquor.” Soma worship Vishnu and othe Shiv, The 
father of the girl generally socks for the husband and offers his 
daughter in marriage, If rich he gives a handsome dowry, At 
‘marriages whon the bridegroom reacbos her house, the bride takes 
crushed honna leaves, among which a silver ring is hid, in her right 
hand and the bridegroom clasps her hand in his, "They then go to the 
marriago altar, and after making offerings walk four times round it. 
‘Tho silver ring is aftorwards worn by the bride. 

Gosandt Brémane havo ton or twolvo houses in Nasik, They 
aro of six sub-divisions, Audich, Khodivél, Bhatmevéda, Travédi- 
mevada, Gomtivél, and Kandolia, ‘They eat together but do not 


intermarry, Somo of the men dross like Deccan Bréhmans, ‘Their 
womon woar tho petticoat, Most of them are beggars or priests 
to tho Tambats, Késérs, and ‘Tambolis, Some make and sell 
Youll while othos aro orvants ia the houses, of Deccan Brdbmans, 
ching water for house purposos and for drinking, ‘Though they 
if ‘Bribanans 


drink wator brought by theso Gujardt servants, Decoan 
do not eat food cooked by thom. ‘Thoro is a great scarcity of 
marriagoablo girls, and many men do not marry till they reach an 
advanced age, 

Writers include two classes, Kéynsth Prabhus 150 (males 81, 
foinales 69), and Thékurs 488 (males 287, females 201) with, in 1872, 
strength of 638 souls or 0°09 per cent of the whole Hinda population, 
Puansivs, mostly lato arrivals from tho Konkwn, hold high ponte in 
the revenue branch of the public serviog, ‘Their prosperity. ‘greatly 
depends on the caste of the headmen in the Collector's office, as 
there is a very koon rivalry between Prabhas and local Bréhmans, 
As a class they are educated and well-to-do, 

‘TaAxvns, properly called Brabma-Kshatri Thékurs, are found 
chiefly in Nésik and Yoola where thero is a considerable Gujardt 
colony, ‘They are generally fair and wear tho sacred thread. Some 
of the housos of the well-to-do are beautifully rich examples of the 
Gujarétstyloof wood-carving, Bothmonand womendress like Marétha 
Brahmans. They live on yegotable food aud worship the same 
a Brihmans, Most of them aro wellsto-do living as landholders, 

‘and pleaders, and some dealing in butter and sugar. 
‘They do not allow widow marriage. ‘They have wiven up intercourse 
With the Brahma-Kshatris of Gujarit, 
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Mercantile, Trading, ond Shopkeeping classes include 
12,641 Marvéidis of three divisions (males 7640, females 5001), 
4075 (males 2175, females 1900) Vénis, 1050 (males 539, females 
511) Lingdyats, 130 (males 79, fomales 51) Bhatids, and 63 (males 37, 
fomales 26) Gujars, giving « total strougth of 17,959 souls (maloa 
10,470, females 7489) or 2'59 per cont of the Hindu population, The 
three Mérvidi classes are the Meshri, the Shrévagi, and the Osvél. 
Of both Meshri and Osval there are many sub-diyisions, Except the 
‘Yeola Marvadis, who aro snid to have beon sottled for nearly 200 years, 
all aro said to have come, during the last fifty or sixty years, from 
the north of the Narbada, from Marwar, Jepur, Jodhpur, Udepar, and 
Bikinir. Most of the sottled Marvidis speak Maréthi with a broad 
acoent.! The town Marvédi generally shaves exoopt the upper lip, 
and the village Mérvidi grows tho beard. Some wear threo 
locks of hair, two curling one on each check and tho third on 
the crown of the head. The back hair is mostly worn loug with an 
‘upward curl atthe tips. “Now arrivals may bo emily koown by their 
‘small two-coloured turbans, gonorally yellow and red or pink and 
red, their long hair, their dirty look, and their odd spocch, In 
course of time thoy become naturalised, drop their peculia 
and, except by their strongly marked feataros, can hardly be known 
from highor class Hindus. ‘oy tako to wear the ondinery Mandshu 
turban and shoe, become cleanly in their habits aud dress, sponte wud 
writo Maréthi, and evon wear their hair like high class Hindus, 
‘Town Mérvédis live in houses like those of other Hindu tradors, bub 
in tho country itis usually ensy to make out the Maryédi’s house by 
its bolt of brown round the doors and windows sometimes picked oub 
with whitowash, On first arriving a Mérvadi is generally: poor, 
Coming by Indor and Khimgaon, he brings camels for sale in tho 
Contral Provinces or Borir, or a puck of native whito blankets, an 
article much in requost among Mardthés, He deposits the 
of his season's tour with tho shoplcoopor with whom ho takes servo, 
and is generally put in charge of a branch shop, or given a 
of such trifling things ns glass bangles, Ino atti ha 
and sont round the different markets, ‘There seems to’ be sully 
some sort of partnership botween tho employer and the employed, 
lending, ne their rolations thicken, to, intricate. manoavving. with 
regard to bonds and moneylending, ‘Their thrift and greed of gain 
aro a byo-word. It is suid to be their rule to go supporless to 
hed on any day on which they fail to make money. Having, by 
Gint of the strictest economy, put together a little money, the now 
Mérvédi usually establishes himself in some small villago, nnd, with 
the headman's leave, begins to make grain advances, ridididhs, to 
be repaid at harvost timo at from twenty-five, eavai, to a hundred 
per cent, duni, and, occasionally on bad security and during times of 
Scarcity, atthe rate of three to One, tipat. Besides in wholesale pains 
hodeals in retail, kirkul, pulso, and grain, and in condiments, spices, 
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sugar, and flour, From grain he gradually passes on to selling cloth 
and lending money, coh ARIS sei ‘keener and more exacting 
and punctual in his demands than most moneylenders, his profits are 
considerable. When ho has made enongh money for the purpose, he 
hands over his business to his partner or clerk, or to some acquaintance, 
and goes home to marry. He comes back with his wife and continues 
Haiecaae usually for the rest of his life, and less commonly 
until he has collected enough to retire on.' Though generally very 
close-fisted, when at marria, and other family ceremonies he 
entertains his castemen, he asks his friends from great distances, 
and feasts them regardless of expense. Instances of Marvddis 
building wells or rest-honses are rare, and the little they spend in 
charity is given in a business-like way the charity fund account 
appearing in their books as they would enter any other item of 
expense. ‘Though stricter and perhaps less scrupulous, tho Mérvadi 
lias ousted the local moneylender chiefly by his much greater enc 
and by his willingness to help in times of need, Unlike the loc 
Vani, he never thinks whether his debtor is able to or not, 
bat gets out of him what he can, how he can, and whenever he 
can, Asa rule, Marvddia can write, teaching one another or having 
Tearnt before coming to the district, ‘There aro no local achools 
where Marvédi is taught, but Marvddis almost always send their 
children to learn Marathi in the Government primary schools. 
Mesuns aro Mérvédi Vénis who worship Vishna and wear a 
Dasil necklace, kanti, Osvils* and Shrivagis are Jains, the Osvals 
of the Sitdmbar or white robed, and the Shrévagis of the Digambar 
or sky-clad, that is naked, sect, Osvals are of two sub-divisions, 
Dawa and Viso,* and have threo places of pilgrimage in the district, 
‘one ot Mhasrul six miles north of Nésik and the others at the 
Chamér Lena caveas few miles to the north-west of Nasik and at 
‘Miangia-Tangia in north-west Baglin, On the top of the hill at 





















"Fh quetion of rising to Marvis or votling in Wasik depanda on a man's 
counestiota One who has jens sal elstion fond hin pebstly stan) eoaly 
Fon men ara go Eck,” The pore practice fo il . 
i'Tho great want ef satagestie yrs ceng than and the reisous expenue of a 
rie to Mlicwar fone ent thes to Sonain amare 
Ont are ald tohave taken thelr name from the town Oliva in Jodhpur, 
tay tat Satchial, golden of tat place, ordered tien 40 leave the how, 
UWestened to bring fuin on any onolwhe, stayed. Waind. Tho Ostch"acoount 
unecta their name with te town of Orin Parka See Donibay Gasottcr, V- 82 
+ The common story of the origin of the dis ‘that an Osval widow, contrary 
to the ral nalant dew woltages lived wi Sain pete! and had “ewe, soa 
By hin Tit eone row oh ae Ait open the Yollrwing plan for foretng theit 
Chenidiows to ovecEx that iaghnento devon At ts town of Raya, where 
there yas lege asus of Orval tey mane grand preparaties fora daner end 
ket tho Orvis, who, not knowing tha te als word of egimate ith, atta 
4 the party in Inngo tambers. "A‘widow told her son the Mstory of the men wha 
free pring the est "And bo west before the sarcnied Onvdla and. begged of 
Uist Suis hin socthertoremary. ‘They asked why "be had come there nal 
fe roueah ad ho to thom tho ary the Dirk of the two Urothers who bad 
Ineltsd "them to dinoer. On hearing thas tate hoes were otiars, herd ream 
trtlden onfanto.emong the, goss hoes who hd tavebed Uh food Boots the 
fallorere of tho two brothers all extn tobe clad Daain, mila thoas who, bad not 
fount se fod tod remained pare were called Visa. ‘To use of Vion sad Dan 
ames of corte sub-division i cannon, The tema seer to, metn Visa, or tweshy 
Tait aor; tat por ood, and Daan or bn in th sere, that ia bal saste, 
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Mingio-Tungia they ave carved me ges ees their 
feronty-third sant. and at ‘Tungia they have 
poi ae tie pe = 

Ldosaxea Vious, found in Tags, alee, and Mél 
well-to-do class of Vanis, who, Taine iol ae ee 
hold the place which Marvidi Vénis 
district, speak mixed ‘Gaia nnd Masatha 
industrious and grocdy of muy, nail deal ax r, cotton, grain 
ot al tora and cae, while some are moneylenders and a few are 
Tmusbandmen. They are the chief wholesale buyera of molasses or 
gol, and in March go round the district making arrangements for its 
marchase, 


P 
‘Taodvars, found in Nésik and Peint and a few in other sub-divisions 
4s grin-dealers, bare come from Sholépar, and tho southera 
Madina aintrots, ‘They aro of oven sebivisions, Pencham 
Dinivant, Chilivact, Tiloris, Bandgar, ‘Hater, and Koebit. Of 
these Panchams are found all over the district, and 
Hatkars and Koshtis in Yeola, All speak Maréthi both at home 
‘and abroad. In appearance they are dark, and, except a few 
in N@ik, they live im small houses, Both men and women tio 
round the arm or hang from the neck, and some men their 
turban, an image of Shiv sometimes covered with a red cloth. They 
have a great name for craft and cunning, and deal in 
Keep cattle, and sell milk both fresh and thickened by 
Among Panchams some are landholders, vatandars, aud _money- 
‘anay while others have taken to cultivation, Bandgars, ee 
and Koshtis are almost all weavers. In token a cee 
of Shiv they generally rab ashes, Bhaem, on their foreheads pie 

They hold that no trae believer can be impure, and therefore 
Aisregard the ordinary rules about ceremonial imparity, ‘Tho 
Chilivants do not allow food to be soen when it ds cooked 
or eaten. They never drink water from flowing streams or rivera, 
But use the water of cisterns and wells. Thay never eat clavfed 
‘batter that has been kept in leather cases, budlds. disputes 
are settled by a majority of votes at mass eh in 
Presence of & priest or Jangam of tho Chiranti seb-iviaon 
necessary, 

Gru VAvis, found in small numbers here and there all over 
the district, are ssid to have come from Gujardt some about 250 
years ago and others within the last hundred ‘Most of thom 
‘are shopkeepers, though some lend money, others cultivate, and a 
few labour. They are said to be a sober and honest class, 

‘Husbandmen are of fourteen classes, with, in 1872, a, of 
203,460 souls (males 150,215, females 143,245) or 42°82 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. OF these 205,000 (males 108,057, females 
101,042) were Kunbis; 49,563 (males 25,040, fomales’ 2 
Konkanis; 21,416 (males 11,192, females 10,324) Malis; 2 aaah 
(males 2093, females 2758) Maréthés; 4508 (males 2326, fenaled 
2182) Kénadas; 3501 (males 1788, females 1713) Rajputs; 2648 
(males 1840, fomales 1308) Hetkaris; 400 (males 245, females 168) 
Pébidis; 254 (males 180, females 74) Dohéris ; 165 (males 82, 
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females 88) Tirmélis ; 62 (males 81, females $1) Vidars; 98 (males 
18, females 20) Bandgars ; 33 (males 14, females 19) Tirguls ; and 
18 (males 9, females 4) Néikavdis, 
Koxats form the most important clement in the popolation of 
the district, with a strength of 204,372 or 29-47 per cont of the entire 

wulation. ‘They aro the most skilled and successful of cultivators, 
‘and are found all over the district, Besides in cultivating, some of 
them are employedas police constables and messongors and a fow 
schoolmasters and clerks.! 

Koxraxis are immigrants from Thana who have spread into the 
‘Dings and up the western spurs of the Sahyédri hills. ‘They soom 
to be newcomers, many within the last generation, and almost all 

ithin the last ‘hundred years. They call themselves Konkan 

iWare.a wretabo! locking. raze like Kolis ia. appearanos 
jave them in intelligence. Choosing sparsely peopled 
places with tracts of waste arable land, they often shite theit wattle 
and daub huts, and occasionally go to. the Konkan to renow their 
connection with their native plice, nominally in search of uplands 
and grazing, ‘Thoy stand the foverish western climate better than 
Nésik Ranbis, and us the Bhils ond Kolis aro very idlo, they havo 
‘almost the monopoly of hill cultivation. ‘They are much given to 
wood ash, dalhi, tillage, and, where this is not allowed, they 
work as labourers. ‘They have a great name for skill in sorcery. 
Except « few village headmon who hold hereditary grants they are 
badly off. 

‘Mixis, found in considerable numbers all over the district, are 
of threosub-divisions, Phul, Halde or Bankar, and Jire, which neither 
eat together nor intermarry. They dress like Kunbis and speak 
Marathi both at home and ‘abroad, Most live in mud-walled flat- 
roofed houses, and the rest in houses of burnt or unburnt bricks. 
Except a few, who are dovotees of Vithoba of Pandharpur, all eat 
flesh, but never cow’s, bullock’s or buffalo’s flesh. They are sober and 
hardworking, most of them husbandmen and the rest masons or 
labourers, and, in rare cases, Government sorvants. Their women 
help them both in husbandry and in selling flowers, fruit, and 
egstables,”“They worship Vithobe, Khandobo, and Bhairoba 
Some of them in honour of tho god Vithoba visit Pandharpur ab 
fixed periods, called wéris. ‘Thair only two coremonies aro hair 
cutting or jival, and marriage, Hair cutting takes place in tho 
caro ef girls within one, anf in the case of boys within two years 
after birth. ‘The marriage ago depends on the circumstances of 
the parents. Social disputes are settled by a majority of votes at 
‘a caste meeting, and the decision there given is final Thoy send 
their boys to school, but do not keep them at school after they have 
learnt to read and write Marathi. 

Maxkrnis, properly so called, aro a comparatively small body 
‘at have a good position in their villages. A few aro deshmukhs, 


7 The details about Kunbia given in the Khdndeah Statitical Account (Bombo 
lyf conuirablextent 0 be Kan fhe ae ‘and 

ltails given below for Ain taken 
lude a cousiderable portion of the Kur be 
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ptile, and clerks, oonstables or messengers, and the rest are husband 
Tien and labourers. Except the deshmukhs and well-to-do landholders 
Awho live in good houses, most of them live in poor one-stonied huts. 
Rich Maréthds do not allow widow marriage, strictly enforce. the 
‘zenana system, goshe, and wear the sacred thread which is given 
them at marriage? 

Rasrers, or Thékurs, found in, small numbers throughout the 
istrict, aro of two sub-divisions, Tuérs and Chavéns. In Nisike 
there are about four houses of these Rajputs. ‘They are said to hava 
‘come from Upper India in search of military service about 150 years 
‘ago. As aule they arc tall, strongly made, and dark brown. ‘The 
men let their hair grow and wear the beard. ‘They speak Hindustani 
‘at home, but they know Maréthi. ‘The men dress like Maréthés, and 
the women in Pardeshi fashion with o robe, lahunga or phadki, 
‘and abodice, choli, aud when they goout awhitesheet, chddri. ‘They 
Spo dioan in thelr habits, soldier-ike, hot-tempered, hardworking 
‘and orderly. ‘Their ancestors are said to hive served under 
Posh as soldiers and lll-fort guards. Now somo arohusbandnen, 
some keep grain and grocery shops, some are constables and masson- 
gers, EP Ffow are stmeylenders,” They eat animal food, but do not 
fouch fowls or cow or buifalo beef. They do not eat onions or drink: 





liquor ; and if any man eats onions or drinks liquor he is pub oub 
{tor Oho len wear a sored thread like Decoan Brahmans, 
which is given them at the time of marriage. In their country, ib 
is said that after childbirth women are held impuro for six 
days, but the Nésik Rajputs follow the Deccan rule by which 
ceremonial impurity Insts for ten days, Widow marriage is not 
‘allowed. Marriages are performed in North Indian fashion, tho 
bride and bridegroom being required to walk seven times round 
pillar fixed in the marriage booth. ‘Their household deity is Devi, in 
whose honour they keep a special holiday on Chaitra ahuddha 8th 
(April-May). They also worship Khandoba, Mahédey, and Réma, 








special intrest a the crigan vent ofthe Markt is 
oppo to have been in Wort Rhlodesh and, Nasik (Grant Dull History, 23 
3 11. 320,325 ; Hamilton's Description of Hindustin, 11 189). In 246 
he. Mabiratiais ‘noticed ax one of the ten ‘to which’ Ashoka. sont an 
‘eubasry (Tumours Mahivaseo, 71, 74). Mabariahtraka is mentioned, ina Chalukyan 
Ithrion oe wath ‘cnkry G6), Including three. prvises_ and 0, 009 
alga Ant V8), the erent ery (i) lars ses hve 

‘adda in Ind Ant, VIL, 200), 


as beginning seventy-two mile, 18 parasn 
oat ry-1-O0) lathe thirteoath century Zida-ddin Baral, 
in writing of * 
Tad ‘never. been paniahed by Mfusalmda arml (Eliot's History, i 
tid Satning of he forteeetn canary (1890) Paar dortanca,(fomeratiin 


mentions the ve 
Batute notices the ‘Marithas of Nondsrbor im Kindest nam 
howe nhiea were Brdkmans (Lee's 


‘the arta, medicine, and astrology, 
164), Ta ‘connection with the View, that Nasik was part of tho or 
the Marithds it may be noticed that two of the chief Maritha 
Rajis of Satara and tho Gdikwars of Baroda aro. connected with ot. 
‘originally eame from Poona, it was on the north boundariea of Nasik 
first rose to power and the present Gaikwir ia the 
of the village of Kalvan in Malegaon, ‘The Bhonsle pétile of Vari i 
‘more than once been connected by marriage with the Rajis of Satéra, 
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ir priests are Kanoja Brihmans who officiate at their marriages. 
ie cante disputes aro. settled by majority of wotes caste 
meeting. ‘They send their boys to school. 

PAntdois} found here and there throughout the district, are mostly 
Topetabl tellers, che women selling rela and the mex’ exporting 
chillies and other vegetables. Some are also grocers and clothe 
dealers. ‘The bulk of their produce goes by rail to Bombay, 
the rest they carry on bullock-back to local markets. Their 
home speech is Marithi, and they do not differ in ay co 
from ordinary Kunbis or Marithis. They are a hardworking 
and sober class, and ato fairly off. They generally live in 
one-storied houses with brick walls and. tiled roofs. They eat 
animal food and drink liquor. ‘Their staple diet is rice, millet, négli 
or wheat bread, and pulse of different kinds. There is nothing 
special in what est on festive and marriage occasions. Their 
house or outedoor dress does not differ from that wora by Kunbis 
and Mélis. They hold Mérgashireh Shuddh 6th (November - 
December} called Champa Shashthi in special reverence, offering 
new millet, onions, and brinjals to their gods as first fruits, naivedya, 
and then eating the offerings. In marriages neither the parents of 
the bride nor of the bridegroom take any dowry. Widow marri 

owed and practised. Besides marriage the only ceremony 
jiioal vikhane, or shaving the heads of boys. This takes place 
either in the child’s ffth or seventh year when a caste dinner is 
ven. They dine with Ldmghe. Vanjéris and Milis, but not with 
anhis or Marithas, They worthip Bhavani, Khandobe, Bhairoba, 
and other gods, and in some cases Masalmén saints. Mardtha 
Bréhmans, generally Yajurvedis, officiate st their marriages. Caste 
disputes ure settled in accordance with a majority of votes at a 
caste meeting. They send their children to school, but do not 
allow them to stay there long. ‘They are hardworking and are 
geuerally well off. 

Herkants, or south coast men, may have come into the district from 
Ratnégiri, as Ratudgiri people are generally known by that name. 
Kioav4s, generally called Kanada Kunbis, immigrants from the 
western Ahmeduagar sub-divisions of Akola and Sangamner,srefound 
chiefly in Néndgaon, Dindori, and Igatpari, and have spread north- 
west to Jawhér in Théna. ‘They are of two sub-divisions, Talevad 
and Hatkar. Wherever they go they pay great reverence to 
their Ahmednagar headmen and easte councils. ‘They have peculiar 
gods and wedding customs, and are very ready to move from 
one place to another. They take eatile about with them, and live 
as mach by stock breeding as by tillage. ‘They vanish into the 
Konkan when the rice crop has been harvested (November), and 
come back to the hills in May. ‘They often dispose of a good 
portion of their herd in Théna, and for a hill tribe are well-to-do, 

Treovrs, found only in Chindor, are believed to have come from 
Poona, Abmednagar, and Aurangabad. They are honest, orderly, 
and well-to-do, and sre specially skilful in growing the betel vine. 











\Pahdis are believed to have come from Upper Bengal. Mr. J, A. Baines, C.3, 
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Craftsmen include fifteen classes with, in 1872, a st ff 
35,059 scala {malo 815 frelon 16.074) rE OO pee al the whole 
findy n. Of these 9411 (males 5020, females 4391) ) were 
Sonérs,gold and silversmiths; 7356 (males3747, females8630); its 

tailors; 6826 (males 3509, females 3317) Satérs, carpenters; 41 
{males 2047, females 2071) Kumbbérs, potters ; 3032 (males q 
females 1888) Lohérs, blacksmiths ; 1714 808, feunales 815) 
Késérs, coppersmiths ; 681 (males 333, 348) Timbats, 
coppersmiths; 490 (males 248, females 242) Jingars or Pénchéle, 
saddens; 231 (males 1155 f 106) Gaandis, masons ; 139 (males 
70, females 69) Ghisidis, tinkers ; 126 (males 64, fomales 62 or 
castors 16 (cles 6, females 10) Patvekar, il-tassl bales a 
(males 9, females 6) Katdris, turners; (males 5, females 9) 
Lakheris, lac-bangle makers. > 

Sox its, or goldsmiths, of four subdivisions, Lad, Ahir, Panchal, 
and Devangan, who neither eat with one another nor intermarry, 
are found in Jango nambers in N&sik and occasionally in othi 
Parts of the district. The home speoch of all is Marathi, and all 
claim to be old settlers and have no tradition of having come 
from any other part of the country. Thos ‘are senerally fut, 
dressing like Brahmans and resembling them in thoir manners 
and customs, They’ are hardworking and clean, but, as the 

roverb shows, have a poor name for honesty or fair dealing? 

Shah fear clean he Bisiale are very fow and of i 
importance. rangans. who aro very at 
egetarians, all eat animal food. Most of thom tive ia wall all 
houses with walls of burnt brick and one or more 
afew who are Government servants, they work ns goldsmiths. 
and Devangans wear the sacred thread, the Léds being invested 
with it at marriage, and the Devangans undergoing the regular 
Brahman thread coremony, munj, when about eight years old. 
‘Yajorvedi Brahmans officiate ‘us’ their priests on marringe and 
other occasions. | They worship Khandobs, Bhairoba, and Bhavani, 
and their caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes th 
caste meeting. They send their boys to school, but do not allow 
them to be taught more than reading and writing Marthi, ‘Though, 
{hey complain of a decline in their calling, as a class they are fairly, 
if not well, off. 

Suosris, or tailors, are of three kinds, Jains, Ahirs, and 
Némvanshis, now called Némdevs after the great devotes of thet 
Sanne ninte three sub-divisions neither eat together nor intormarry, 
Jain Shimpisare a very small class, with only one house at Nésik aed 
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1 honse here and there in the district. ‘The two other divisions 


are 
found: in considerable numbers in Nasik town and in the district. 


Fair, clean, and hardworking, they live in mud-walled tiled or 
thatched houses, and, except the Jains, eat animal food and drink 
liquor. ‘They earn their living as tailors, cloth-sellers, and money- 
lenders. Several of the tailors have begun to use sewing machines, 
‘Their women, besides doing houschold work, help their husbands by 
making and mending clothes. the Jains who are Shrivaks 
and dovoteos of Pirasnéth, they have Bréhman gurus, and are 
Shaivs or Vaishnavs as their gurus may be. ‘The Ahir and 
Némdey Shimpis worship Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Bhavani, and 
fe iest devotees of Vithoba of Pandharpar and of tho Tvimtalk 

lev, where they go at stated periods year. Their priests 
fare Yajarvedi Brihmans, and, ualike the Jain Shimpis, they Yo not 
wear the sacred thread, "Caste disputes aro settled by majority 
lof votes at a meoting of the adalt male members. On the whole 
Shimpia ao a well-to-do class. They send their boys to school 
though they do not allow them to be taaght more than simple 
reading and writing, and Marathi account-keeping. 

Srins, or carpenters, found throughout the district but especially 
numerous in Nasik, are very useful to husbandmen who pay thom a 
sharo of their crops. Clean in their habits and a shade fairer than 
Kuubis they dress like Martha Bréhmans and neither eat animal 
food nor drink liquor, Almost all are carpenters, finding work and 

tting good wages in towns and large vill ‘They worship 

andobs, Bhaivobe, ‘Devi, and. Vithoba, ‘Their casts disputes 
are settled by a majority of votes at a mass meeting of tho caste- 
men.! ‘They send their boys to school, but do not allow them to be 
taaeht anything beyond Mardthi reading and writing. ‘They are 
peldota ft/want of work and aro fairly off 

Koxnuins, or potters, found in almost every village, make and 
sell earthen tiles and pots. As a class they are poorly off, most of 
the large pottery work in Nasik and Igatpuri having passed to 
Kathidwar Kumbhérs who have the monopoly of making the better 
class of bricks. 

Londns, or blacksmiths, are found in very small numbers, There 
sare about ten souls in Nasik anda fow here and there in the country 
towns and large villages. ‘Their number has of Inte considerably 
Aoclined owing to the competition of Jingars and Gujarét Lohérs. 
‘Tho Gujarat Lohdrs are anid to have bos driven by + famine from 
Sa in Kithidwar. Their home speech, till lately, was 
Gujaréti, but they'are now almost like Kunbis, speaking Mardthi 
both at home and abroad, and following Kanbi manners and customs. 
‘They worship Kélika Renuka of Jundgad, bat their priests are Deccan 
Bréhmans. 

KisAns, or coppersmiths, said to have come from Khindesh, are 
found in considerable numbers in Nasik and in small numbers in 





















1 The cane ie at present, much apit ‘nto local sections which acknowledge the 
authority of tierent counts or postin 
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Chéndor, Yools, Malegaon, Béylin, and Néndgaon, Generally fair 
inappearance aoe thot baa, thee dress differs little from. 
that of Marétha Brébmans. 'Thoy speak Marathi both at home 
‘and abroad, and live in strongly built houses oat with. more 
than ono storey. ‘They do not eat animal food nor drink liquen, 
Tug? make and sell brass and copper vessels of various sorts, nd 
deal in bangles, noedles, thread, and other miscellaneous articles. 
Except that widow martingo is allowed, their manners and. customs 
iter litte from those of Murktha Bréinans. ‘Their chief gods aro 
Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Deri ‘hay ave said tobe. reli 
worshipping their ousehol ily before dining, 
pricte are YajurvedtBetherens’ Roch disputes are settled by a 
Uularty of votes at a mecting of tho enste. They send. their 
children to. school, but fet thats fea little more than reading, 
writing, and account keeping. They ary a hardworkiug and “prose 
perons class, 














[TAxBATs, OF coppersiniths, found in tho villago of Ojhir in Nij 

sand in Néatk, aro said to haye come from Pévaigad when it fell into the 
hands of Mahmud Bogada in 1484. ‘Thoir first settlemont was at, Ojhar, 
now called Ojhir TMimbat, whero they aro supposed to havo romanod 
Lill the beginning of tho presont century when their Yallago was 
plundered by Pendhéris. Though they have still a large sottloment 
at Ojhér, many of them thon retired to Nasik where thoy 
have given their names to two atreots, old and new Thmbatvédi, 
Tn appearance and in their home xpooch they are still Gujaritin, 
‘The men have taken to the Mardthn Brahe headdress, but 
the women keep to the Gujardt petticoat, robe, and bodice, 

use noithor food nor liquor. They live in rich strongly 
built houses, and are a clean, orderly, hardworking, and rou 
class, whose skill in making brass and copper vessels is known 
gil over Westorn India, ‘They aro atill devout worshippers of thy 
Pivignd Mabékali, though the Decean god Khandobe ied 
8 footing in many» houschold. Somo ‘Tambats, inlly tho 
tlderly ones, will not dino until they have worshipped their 
houschold gods. “Their priests aro Gujarét Braman’! oho also 
are said to have como from Pévigad, Somo dot 
Customs are given below under the head Manufactures, 
Prosperous class and send their boys to achool, 


quieAts, on saddlors, algo enlled Péxonits, nro found chiefly in 
Névik town where they have about fifty houses., hoy speek Mache 
and eat flesh and drink liquor, ‘Their own craft cf making wood 
Gnd loth saddles ins possod away, and they have boon, feet to 
Tone in brass, irou and tin, Their stato has declined, nad we acme 
Probuble that their claim’ to bo of part Kshatri dessost ie en 
founded. ‘They worship Rama and Keehnay 

Gawsots, masons, wander in search of work, Tn the rains they 
whole ein vite a8 labourers and n few us hushandmens Oacky, 
Thole they “aro badly off. Guiekois’ are a, clone ne travelling 
thens"s, "he, make nd mend iron fieldctools, “hele wee ey 
em in their work. “A fow of thom ase tasber weet” Orkus, 
meta] moulders, make and ell brass fdcls ned too-rings, Parvexans 














string and aot and make fringes, 
work, ‘They aro in towns. As a class they are poorly 
off. Karns, also walled "Rata ‘Thékars, are 4 in 
Nésik and Yeola. ‘They are turners and wood carvers, and 


name as well as their art point to a Gujarét origin. Some of tho 
Nasik carved woodwork is as rich, varied, Joon nd 


in Gujarat! lly fair, and the 
thron! a drest ike akan, They ak Nady bur ee 


Manufacturers include soven classes with, in 1872, a strength of 
20,589 (males 10,603, females 9936) or 2996 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population, Of thes 11,028 (coales $546, females 5482) wore 
‘Tolis, oil-pressers; 3617 (males 1891, females 1726) Sélis, weavers ; 
2383 (males 1311, fomales 1072) Koshtis, weavers; 2027 (males 
1082, females 943) Khatris, weavers; 1277 (males 684, females 
593) Rangaris, dyers ; 193 (males 86, females 107) Ravals, weavers ; 
and 16 (inales 8, females 8) Nirélis, weavers. 

The Kuarats, Kosuris, aod Siuts weave cotton, and somo 
Khatris and Sélis weave silk, ‘The Sélis follow various crafts. Of the 
five Khatri sub-divisions, Panjabi, Vinkar, Kéyat, Rode, and Arode, 
only Panjabis and Vinkars are found in the district. The Panjabis 
do not weave but are shopkeepers, sweetmeat-sellers, and husbands 
mon.  Vinkars, found at Sinn, Veola; and Malegaon, weave cotton 
‘nd silk stuffs of varions sorts. In waistcloths and white robes, 
patals, tho use of steam has enabled the larger manufacturers to 
undorsoll them. In other articles they have so far been nearly ablo 
to hold their own. Silk weaving in Nasik town is carried on to a 
‘swaller extent than in Yeola, whore the Gujarati Lova and Kadva 
Kunbis ase the most expensive materials. Still competition has 
greatly reduced prices, and now many of the weaving classes have 
to tako a field or even to work as day-lnbourers and are said to bo i 

circumstances. RAvats, said to have come from Khéndosh, aro 
ound in small numbers thronghout the district especially at Yeoln, 
As followers of Gorakhnéth they ought to wear ochre-coloured 
clothes, but some dress almost like Kunbis, ‘Their home lan; 
is Ahirini or Khéndeshi, but those who have settled in Nack 
speak, ordinary Maréthi. | ‘They worship Gorakhnéth, and also 
handoba and Bhaviini. ‘They are weavers, most of them 
in Sélis’ housos. Caste dispates aro settled by a majority of votes nt 
‘caste meeting. NinAu1s, found only in Sinnar and Yeols, nre said 
to havo been indigo-sollers and to have come from Khéndesh and 
Nagar about a century ago. About middle height, somewhat slightly 
rade and browneakizaed, tho mon shave the eee sod the reed except 
the tap-knok,Theic home spooch is Marith, and both men and 
Women dress in ordinary Maratha fashion. They are clean in their 
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habits, and as debtors have a high name for honesty. ‘The decline 
in the demund for Khéndesh ‘ee forced them to give up their old 
trade, ''They are now hond-loom weavers and from the competition 
of machine-made cloth are very poorly off. ‘Though they have no 
religious fooling against animal food thay oat flesh only at 3 
‘They seem to be partly Lingdyats, acoosting their castofellows by tho 
word Slarnsti ‘nad “rotatalag eho salutation tar the words ‘Shiv 
Sharnéth.' On tho tonth day after birth swootmoats are distributed 
among friends and relations, - Both girls and boys are married after 
thoy are nine years old. Widow marriage under the Gandharoa or 
Mohotur form isallowed. When a man dies the body is coverod 
with flowers aud sandal and perfime, gandi, and it is dressed in 
now waistoloth, A woman’s body is adorned with turmeric and 
saffron, and a folded botel-leaf is Inid in the mouth. ‘They never 
bury their dead, They worship Mahddey and Bhavéni, and keep 
the Pradosh and Shivritra fasts in honour of Shiv. Social dispates 
aro settled by committee whose decision is final. ‘They sond 
their boys to school, 

Bards and Actors includo six classos with,in 1872, total strength 
of 2147 souls (males 1039, females 1108) or 0°30 por cent of the whole 
Hindu popalation. Of theso 1561 (malos 768, females 795) wore 
Guravs, drummers; 257 (malos 101, females 156) Kolhatis, roy 

256 (males 126, fomales 130) Bhéts, bards ; 57 (males 82, 
25) Ghadsis, musicians; 11 Hijdés, ounuchs; and 5 (males 
8, females 2) Joh 

Gvnavs, or drummers, found in large numbers all over the district, 
aro of two sub-divisions, Shaiv and Gastat, who do not int a 
Many of thom wear their hair matted, rab ashos on their bodies, and 
norve at Shiv’s tomples living on the offerings mado to the god. 
Somo look aud dross like Bréhmans, and hare horoditary rights. aa 
tomple priosts, ‘Thay uso noither flosh nor liquor, Bosides serving 
ft Shiv’s temples they play the drum, pakhwia, at marriages. oF 
in tho train of dancing girls nnd boys. Many’ mako leat plates 
and cups, sell them to husbandmon on marriage occasions, tad ia 
return receive yearly presents of grain. Thay atv Shaivs in teligion, 
and in their housos keep imagss of Khandoba, Bhairoba, ant 
Bhavéni, Some among them rovorenee Musalman saints, Their 
priest, upddhya, is» momber of their own casto; in his absouce 
they call in a Yajurvedi Bréhinan, Disputes are settled at caste 
mootings, If any one is found eating flesh or drinking liquor, he 
is put out of casto and is not allowed to join fill he has paid forn caste 
dinner, or, if he is poor, for betelnut and leaves, Some of thein send 
their boys to school, 


Koun4nis, or tumblors, found in small numbers all over the district, 
aro fancifully said to bo the children of Shudras by Kshatriya wiven, 
They aro of four sub-divisions, Dombiri, Jédhav, Pavér, and Shand 
the throo last of which eat together and intermarry, ‘hay are fa 










































4 The word Sharnith seams to be a corruption of the Sanahatshorond 
sharan protection or fines and artha object. ig : pee! 
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especially the women, and speak Marathi mixed with Kénarese, 
Gojardti and Hindustdni. 'Phoy live in bute mado of rowha grass, 
which they carry from place to place on donkeys or on their own heads. 
‘They are a very lazy and dirty class, and maintain themselves mostly 
by showing fonts of strongth,.and gymnastics with rope-dancing, 
though a few sell matresses and dolls, and others beg chiefly from 
husbandmon in the fields. They never work as labourers, Any oue 
who works. ipa out of caste, and is not re-admitted except on 
Diyment of a fine of from a handful of tobacep leaves to £1 (Is. 10), 

roligion they are Hindus and some worship Musalimén saints, ‘The 
chiof gods of the Hindus are Khundoba and Dovi. ‘They algo worship 
the cow and the river Godavari. ‘They have no priests, ‘Their disputes 
are settled at caste mectings called on marriage and other occasions, 
Unmarried women are allowed to practise prostitution, and their issue 
‘though not put out of caste cannot marry with logitimate Kolhéti boys 
orgirls, Buds, generally called Gaon Bhits, aro bards who appear on 
marriage occasions, rocito Hindusténi verses, kavita, with great force 
and eloquence, and receive some present in cloth or money. They 
wour the moustaches twisted iato long curls, They ent flesh, ai 
somo of them indulge to excess in bling and ginja, They allow 
widow marriage. Guansts, found, if at all, in very small numbers, aro 
tomple musicians. ‘Choir hoad-quarters are at Jejuri and Pandharpur, 
HupAs, or ennuchs, found in Nasik, Yeol, Dindori, Malegaon, 
Saténa, and Kalvan, have fallon in numbers of lato years, and very 
fow romain, hoy formerly hd dueg hain every village ud 
said, some even enjoyed patilships, Some of them keep aud till fields, 
batmost live on alins, They dees like Hindu women, In religion 
they aro nominally Masalméns, ‘The Hijdis who live at Pathardi, w 
village about five mites south of Néaik, have some Musalmdus among 
them called Mundigs, ‘They live by tillage, andaccompany the Hijdas 
when they go on begging tours. 

Toithaia, or jewelers, beloved to havo come from Upper India, 
aro said tobe the children of a Shadra father bya Vaishya mother. 
Some speak Hindusténi and others Maréthi, They eat flosh, but 
only of the smaller kinds of game. They oarn their living by giving 
brass pote in exchange for gold-thredd work and lace borders. 
Some deal in false pearls, some sell bends, and some labour, They 
Prnctne widow marriage,’ Their priests are Yajurvedi Bréhmana, 

ut a Kanoja Bréhinan generally officiates at their marriages, At 
marriages the brow ornaments, bdsinge, worn by the bride and 
bridegroom are of dato palm leaves. ‘They worship the images 
af Devi, ‘Khandobo, aud Muhédor, and hold in reverence the 
Udiésis whoure a sort of Gosivis, said to have come from the Panjab, 
and who aro Nénakpanthis in belief and havea monastery, akhida ot 
math, at ‘Trimbak.  Johéris settle their disputes at caste meetings, 
Some of them send their boys to school, Marriages are always 
celebrated at night after nine o'clock, the bridegroom wearing a 
yellow or red robe reaching to the feet. 

Personal Servants aro of two classes, with a strength of 9289 
(wonles 4022, fomslos 1317) or 138 per cont of the whole Hind 

yopulation. Of these 6493 (males 3508, females 2985) were Nhévis, 
arbors; and 2748. (males 1414, females 1382) Paria, washermon, 
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Nudvis ore of four kinds, Kunbi Nhévis, Bundelkhand Nhévis, 
Mérwar Nhavis, and Gujarat Nhévis, Except a few families 
‘at Nasik, the Kunbi Nhdvis are mostly found in country towns — 
‘and. villages; the other three kinds are found in Nasik only 
Besides shaving, the Bundelkhand Nbivis hear torches at 
processions, and tho Kunbi Nhévis act as musicians, vdjantrisy ab 
Tnarriage and other processions. Many of the village Nhivis enjoy the 
sole right of shaving in cortain villages for which the husbandimen pay 
them asmall shareof their crop. ‘The few Kunbi barbers in Nasik have 
the sole right to shave pilgrims at the Godévari, ‘The washermon 
re either local, called Parits, or Bongali and North-West immigrants 
called Dhobhis, ‘They are a poor class, the foreigners more numerous 
in the towns and the Parits in the villages, ‘The Parits asaally 
dd to their earnings by tilling a feld or two. At Hind mars 

it is the duty of the washerman to spread cloths on the ground for 
the women of the bridegroom’s family to walk on as they go in 
procession to the bride’s house. 

Herdsmen and Shepherds are of two classes with, in 1872, » 
strength of 12,897 souls (males 6448, fomsles 6389) or 1°85 per cent 
fof the whole Hindu population, Of these 11,700 (inales 5825, females 
5875) were Dhangars, and 1187 (males 623, females 514) Gavlis, 

Duaxoans, except a fow who aro sottled as husbandmen in 
of Sinnar, are found mostly in, tho lands to tho south of the Ajsnta 
range. Like tho Kénadés, they usually come from Akola and 
Sangamner where their headmen live, ‘They ate of five sub- 
divisions, Lad, Ahir, Shogar, Khutokar, and Hatkar,! which neither 
eat together ‘nor intermarry. Except the Hatkars who keop 
sheep, cows, buffaloes, and’ sometimes servo as sepoys, all aro 
Wlanket weavers. ‘They are very dark in complexion, 
are rathor taller and sparer than Kunbis, ‘They como every year 
to tho Sahydris with herds of sheep, goats, and poe 
Sometimes, but loss often than the Kanndés, they have horned 
cattle, In the fair season, as manurois searce nnd valuable, they 
earn a good deal from Kunbis by penning their flocks in the open 
Holds, Lika ‘Thilase they ‘eve a good breed ot dope KOA 
Perlis way of gelding ponies, Rcopt, those Who sel Weed tee 














lankets they aro seldom secon in towns, and, except the settled 
Dhungurs who are well off, they are as a class poor. Gavbis, 
shrewder an 





less honest than Dhangurs, genorally keep to towns 
and largo villagen where there is a sicey” demand for iste MU 
and clarified buttor, ‘They aro skilled in breeding cows and 











A Munalindn story given the following origin of the word Hatkar : A certain 
hangar one of the Mog guard, was in the habit of salating ‘his 
master every day, but of never waiting after he had mado his bow. The 





courtiors told im that he ough 
Ihe Kept to hia usual practice, 





o treat the Viceroy with rotor respect Bat 
a conduct was at last brought. to the Viceroy’ 
xy onlered the door by which the Dhangar exe 
ls. ‘Tho Dhangar, regardless of wounds, passed the 
swords, made ha bow, nnd xt onoe camo out.” The Viceroy please with hia 


took him in favour an gave him the name of Haikar, or stubbora, 


a the This 
GRY. Aeyen the word.”The tribe ie well Known in Hindustan aid Berke, Borat 
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wuffaloes, and both men and women are very knowing in treating 
1e diseases of animals, 

Fishers aro of two classos with, in 1872, 0 s of 1887 souls 
(males 742, females 645) or 0-20 per cent of the whole Hindu popula 
fon. Of these 1274 (males677, females 597) were Bhois, and 113 (males 
5, females 48) Khérs, Buors belong to two classes, those who 
ive north, and those who live south, of the Ohdndor or Saptashring 
hills, The north Bhois aro Khindeshis. ‘The Bhois call themselves 
IKunbis, and some Kanbis eat with them. ‘The two classes of Bhois 
not intermarry, Besides their regular trade of notting fish, tho 
hhois are occasionally hereditary ferrymen aud grow melons, in 
iver beds, KAuiws, carriers and palanquin-bearors, are also low 
lass fishers, looked down on by Bhois who try to force them off the 
‘vers. Dutvans, a small tribe found in most parts of the district, 
r¢ fishers, ferrymon, and molon growers.t 

Labourers ond Miscellaneous Workers includ cighteon 
asses, with, in 1872, a strength of 18,646 souls (males 7230, fomnlea 
(6416) or 1°96 per cent of the whole Hindu population, OF theso 
5088 (maton ‘3105, females 2699) were Pardeshin 1585 (malon 814, 
females 721) Beldérs, stono masons; 1363 (males 608, fomales 
695) Lonéris, walt carriers ; 1186 (mules 612, females 574) 
Khitiks, butchers ; 884 (malos 458, females 426) Jats; 409 (malos 
282, females 217) Pétharvats, atono-cuttors ; 448 (males 205, femalon 
245} Pendhéris ; 446 (males 219, fomales 227) Pardhis, hunters 5 386 
(cules 208, females 183) Barus, bamboo op litters; 265 (males 148, 
fomales 123) Tédis ; 228 (males 96, females 127) Kamatis, Inbourers 5 
189 (males 87, females 102) Komtis; 121 (males 62, females 50) 
Halvais, sweotmeat-makors and public cooks ; 107 (males 53, females 
54) Témbolis, botolat seliors 05 (males 55, fomales 40) Kalaikars, 
tinnors ; 86 (males 42, fomales 44) Bhujéris; 85 (males 44, females 
41) Kalas, Lquor-sellers; 27 (aloe 14, fomalon 18) Kathiswii 
Potters; and 18 (calor 6, fron 6) Bhadbhunjés, parched grain 
sellers, 

Paxpesrs, though they have little knowledge of their original 
caste, are mostly Ahir, Many of them camo to the district to get 
service in the garrisons of hill forts” Ahirs of three sub-divisions, 
Gavli, Bansi, and Jat Bansi, are foand in Sinnar, Dindori, Chéndor, 
Méleguon, and Béglén, ‘They aro bolioved to have come from Upper 
Tria bout 200 years ago, and boar a good character for tobrioty 
ind honesty in their dealings. Somo have taken to tillage, some 
Tabour and work as honsehold servants, the rest sell and deal 
jn milk, Boson Abirs, thera re’ among Nasik, Pardesi 
Kachirs, glass bangle makers, Chetris or Khatris the original 
fort garrisons, Rajputs of different clans, and Brahmans some 
of whom are moneylenders. As a rule, Pardeshis aro taller and 
thinner, and haye slighter moustaches’ than most Nasik Hindus. 





























4 Ms, W, Ramaay, CS, 

4 Inproot of this may be stated thatall the Pardeshi villages, that is villages 
‘with Fardeahi headmen and tonaylenders, are within fort limits, ghera, aa Pats 
annad, Bitangad and Bhaula.” Mg, J. A. Baines, C8. 
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Some of them. aro salted. in vilagee and got on protiy, wel 
‘with the Kunbie, "Tn olber villagee me are known as the fighting 


class. ‘There have been one or two moneylenders among them, but, 
ts a rule, they are poor. Some, especially in Trimbalk, ne known as 
Purbi Brébmans, The greater part of the non-cultivators are police 
‘mon, or domestic sorvants of moneylenders, who go about danni 
their master’s debtors carrying a big blackwood stick shod with an 
iron ring. A. good many Pardeabis havo taken to the lower grades 
of the forest department and make active guards, 

BunoAus, stone masons, found in the mountainous parts of the 
istrict, are of two classes, Pardoshi and Vad Boldars. ‘Tho two 
classes do not intormarry. ° They spouk Hindusténi at home and 
Maréthi abrond. ‘They eat flesh and drink liquor, ‘Thoir women 
wear the robe like a petticoat not tucking the end betwoon thoir 
logs. ‘They are properly quarrymen, but some contract to. vaquare 
stones for builders; some Ibonr and some work as bricklayers mnkin 
lay walls, They worship Khandoba, Bhavini, and the igrout Musale 
mén saint Déwal Malik of Mulher in Béglén, ‘Their _prlele ere 
Yajurvedi Bréhmans who name their children two days birth, 
A woman is considered impure for twelve days after childbirth, 
‘All widow marringes take place on a fixed night in the dark half 
of the month. Caste disputes aro settled in accordance with m 
majority of votes at a mooting of adult males. Drinking and flosk 
eating aro not forbidden, ‘They do not send thoir children to school, 

PArnanvars, stone cutters, found in considerable numbors in tho 
towns of Tgatpur and Nésik, elim Rajput doxcet, nd auy that hay 
‘wore once soldiers. ‘They aro genorally dark and strongly mado, 
fund wear 1 flat Maréthn turban, ‘ir home. tongue is suid to 
have boon Hindusténi, but they now speak Maréthi both at homo 
and abroad. ‘Whey drink liquor, and eat fish and tho flesh of 
‘Dat not of buffaloes or cows. Many smoke and a few chew tobacom, 
‘They arw a clean hardworking class, mostly stone cutters though 
‘somo havo taken to tillage and even to labour. ‘Their houses hava 

nerally mud walls and thatched roofs. ‘Their family priests aro 
Qnjtrvedi Brianne, "A Bhie fro Bales cy Pe comes 
every five or ton years and reads their pedigree books before them, 
Ho te treated with great respoot and ia paid from 109, to £1 (Rs, 5 
Rs. 10), They aro both Shaivs and Vaishnava in religion, » ‘Their 
household deities are Khandoba, Bhairoba, Devi, Krishna, and 
Ganpati. Funeral ceremonies are performed on the twelfth day after 
death if tho deceased has no son, and on the thirteenth if he has a 
son. After a man’s funeral the bier-bearers, and after » married 
Woman’s funeral, thirteen married women are fed on the thirteouth 
day. Widow marriage is allowed. Disputes are settled by. caste 
council under the presidency of the headman, who receives turban 
on the settlement of every dispate, Childron are sent to school, 
They are a poor class living from hand to mouth.  Loxduts, besites 
carrying salt, bring to the large towns logs of firewood. and packs 
of lime gravel. Many of them aro fairly off, and own a! good 
stock of cattle or ponies. Kudtixs, butchers, aro both Hindus and 
Musalméne, the Hindus selling mutton only, tho Musalmsins both 
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and mutton, Jins, found mostly in Malegaon, are regarded 
‘an honest class not much unlike Kunbis in a) co and livin 
tillage. Paxpudnw of three sub-di ss, Marétha, Gond, on 
ng, ate found chiely in Malegaon and Béglén. ‘They are beloved 
’bo the descendants of the Pendhéri freebooters of the early yours 
if the present century, and, except the Baglin Pendhéris who deal 
in grain and carry it to Malegaon for sale, are mostly labourers and 
abandmen. Pinoais are hunters who snare and not hares, 
rtridges, and deer, 

Bosvps, basket and mat makers, are found in almost all of 
the district, According to the Jétivivek, the son born to: réhman 
dow by  Sanyési was unmed a Karmachéndal, and, by his 

Jago with the daughter of a Bréhman woman by a Vaishyn 
her, the Burad raco is said to have been produced. ‘This is no 
mbt fanciful, ‘The appearance and calling of the Buruds combine 
show that they aro ono of tho earlier tribos, ‘They are general 
lark in complexion and speak Marathi both at home and abroad, 
ez pronunciation dering litle frm that, of the Kunbis, ‘They 
feat fish and mutton, and drink: liquor, Hardworking and dirty, 
most of thom deal in bamboos and plait baskets, A fow keep carts 
for hire, but nono of them work as labourers, After childbirth 

impure for twelve days, ‘They consult Bréhmans 
about  child’a namo, Widow marringe is allowed. ‘Thoy are Shaivs 
in religion, and their household deities are Khandoba, Bhairoba, and 
Bhavani, Some time ago, an cnthnsiasm for Shiv worship led many 
Burnds in Nasik ond Ahmednagar to tio a ling round their necks, 
like tho Lingdynts. The feoling is said to have. passed away, and 
praatioo to havo boon given up excopt when thoi spiritual guido 
Visite thom. Bamboos, required to carry» dowd body, aro sold by 
very Burad in turn at a fixed prico of Od, (as. 6). The procoods 
‘aro appliod to feed castemen, They have no hendman, and disputes 
‘aro sottled by the majority of votes at a mooting of the adult male 
mombers. Exoupt in Nasik where they are fairly off, they are a 
poor declining casio, unable to earn more than their daily bread. 
jomo of them send their children to school, 

Kiwsrmis of four sub-divisions, Maritha, Mhér, Mang, and 
‘Tolang, are mostly found in Mélegaon and appear to have settled in 
the district sinco the overthrow of the Peshwa. Most of thom are 
Jabonrers, and ns a class bear rather a bad namo for thioving. 
Kourts, from the Karnétak, havo been settled in tho district from 
fifty to sixty years. They speak Telagn at home and Mardthi 
abroad, Dirty and idlo they are great toddy drinkers, and earn 
their living by selling beads, sacred threads, needles, small motal 
Pots, and pieces of sandalwood and basil garlands; othors by 
Inonding and selling old worn-out clothes, and some by begging 
‘They ask Deccan Bréhmans to officiate at their marriages. There 

riest, Krishnéchirya, lives in a monastery at Varsuvargal, noar 
Fiaidarabad, in the Ningm’s territories, and visits Nasik once in overy 
five or six years. Their caste dispates aro settled at meetings of 
Adult male members helped by their religious head or his assistant, 
mankari, whose duty it is to settle the disputes referred to him by 
the high priest, TAatnozs do not belong to the district, some seem 
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to have come from Gujarit and others from North India. ‘They 
aro well off taking bidng and ganja farms, and cultivating or 
Totting ont betel-leat gardens, HaueAss, professional makers and 
sellers of swoetments, are a Pardeshi class who call themselves 
Kehatri Pardeshis, Sweotmeat making is practised also by other 
Pardeshis, and, in afew cases, by Bhujéris. BuvsXnts, fonnd in small 
numbers in Nésik, are a branch of Kayats from Upper India, 
‘They are of four sub-divisions, Bhustom, Mathalbhat, Nagar, and 
Sakshiri, which neither eat together nor intermarry. Rather 
dark-skinned and dirty they speak Hindusténi at home and Marathi 
abroad. The women dress like Pardeshis, and the men like 
Kunbis or Maréthds. ‘They use animal food and liquor, Some 
make and sell sweetmeats and others let, curts for hire, but 
their chiof calling, as their name implies, i frying grain, ‘Tho 
work is generally done by their women. Bréhman women may often 
bbe seen at their shops with parcels of millet, wheat, gram, pulse, 
Folin, and did, used in making the enko called Lofdle, Kata, 1iqoor- 
sollers, come from other districts. They are sometimes roy! dealers, 
buying in villages and selling to Bhétin agents of Bombay firms. 
Kathidwid, __ KAvwrkwAora, from Gujarét and Kithiawér, aro found chiefly at 
Nixik and Sarulo, a village eight milos south-west of Nasik. hoy aro 
‘suid to be Rajputs, who were driven from their homes by a famine, aud 
Sete Sn tha Sati) wii St hy oe Ale oer a 
dirty they nro a hardworking and orderly olnss. ‘Tho talk Gujarati 
athome and Marathi sbroad. Though a fow have houses of the 
sort, most live in huts with mnd walls and thatched roofs. Moab of 
them arm potters making brioks, tiles, and clay vessels. Some. dont 
in grass, and some have taken to tillage and others to labour. Bey 
sat ution, and hair ale food Ss when, lle amiga 
uudid pulse. ‘Their caste dinners gonorally consist of the Gujurit 
sweotmeats called gulpipdi, The men wear tronsers and cotton 
robes, and roll waltclothe round chait heads. "They name 
children after consulting their family pricsts, who are Gui 
Bréhmans and whom they treat with great respect. After child 
dirth the mother does not appear in public for threo months, 
‘Thoy either burn or bury the dead. For ten days visitors at; tho 
house of mourning aro offered a pipe and a meal of rice and pulse, 
Khichdi, Marringes aro celebrated only in the month of Magh 
(January-February). Though they have taken to worshipping 
Khandoba, Bhairobo, and Bhavéni, their chief god is Ramdepir whose 
principal shrine is in Mélwa, Casto disputes nre settled by © mass 
meeting presided over by the headmen. ‘Their children are sent 
to school. ‘They are 9 poor class living from hand to mouth, 
BuannuuxsAs, grain parchers, aro sometimes foundas sellers of grain, 
Untied Unsottled Tribes are twelve in number with » strength in 
‘Pater. 1872 of 161,033 souls (males 82,196, females 78,887) or 26-1 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. OF these 65,620 (males 38,898, 
females 35,222) were Kolis ; 36,833 (males 20,300, females 16,443) 
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1 Bhils; 30,178 (males 15,180, females 14,998) ‘Vanjériey 1,318 
a (males 792 2) Thikurs ; (inales 4723, fomalos 
} 4232) Vérli (males 346, females. 308) Vadars ; 156 (males 70, 


females 86) Kaikédis ; 137 (males 69, fomales 68) Katkaris; 100 
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(males 51, females 49) Vaidus ; 52 (males 28, females 24) is 
24 (males 13, females 11) Bhamtés or Uchalés; and 7 (males 3, 
females 4) Berads, 

Kouts, who are found all along the Sahyédri and Akola hills, 
are a fino looking race, the most civilised and settled of the hill 
tribes. “Thoy belong to three classes, Malhér, Dhor, and Raj. In 


q ‘and customs they differ little ‘from ‘Nasik 
thy grow hill grains, paleo, oilseed, and rice. Active and 
fearless their love for robbery was for many years the chief obstacle 
to the improvement of the district. zh Si 
special police supervision, they have of late years, in great measure, 
sottled to tillage, and their husbandry is now little less skilful than 
‘that of the local Kunbis, One Koli outlaw, whose memory is still 
frosh in tho district, was Réghoji Bhingrya of Nésik who, about 
1845, struck a panie into the Vanis. Enraged at the tortare 
of his mother, Réghoji gathered a band of Kolis and wandering 
through the district cut the nose of every Mérvadi he conld lay 
hands on. ‘The whole Marvédi community fled in terror to tho 
Gistrict contros. ‘The measures taken by the police made the count 
too hot for him and Raghoji broke up his band tod dn pared 
He escaped for the time but was caught in Gell a 
second of pilgrims ah Pandharpan da owe, of his raide, hed 
been accompanied with murder he was convicted and hanged! Koli 
girls aro seldom married till they are twelve or fourteen, and 
considered fit to live with their husbands. ‘The bridegroom’s 
father goes to the bride’s father, asks for his daughter, and 
from £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-Rs. 50) in money and forty to eighty poun 
(1-2 mane) of grain. If the bride’s father thinks this enough, the 
marriage takes place soon after. ‘The rites and customs are the 
same as those at Kunbi weddings. ‘The girl brings few ornaments 
from her father’s house, and those received from the bridegroom 
are looked on as Ient rather than given. ‘They usually bury the 
dead. A caste meeting is held on the twelfth day after a death and 
feast is given. ‘The chiof mourners are considered impure for ten 
days, bat no siniddhas or other faneral ceremonies are performed. 
Buus seem to have come into the district from the Déngs In 
the north they are found in Kalvan, Béglén, and and in 
the south they are settled in some of the richest sub-divisions® 
‘MWhoy area strong active race, bad husbandmen but good watchmen, 
‘occasionally given to plunder and living chiefly by gathering such 
forest produce as honey and Inc. ‘Though settled they arostill under 
Police surveillance, and are not allowed to move from place to 
‘without giving notice to the village authorities. Unless stimulated 
by other classes, Bhil forays are prompted by love of excitoment or 
revenge rathor than with @ view to plunder, In 1869, when tho 


























+ Prom information applied by Mr. Raghoji of Nisik, Bellas’ Matharan, 15. 
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lin moneylendera were pressing their debtors with the view of 
ee a holi of their land, armed groups of Bhils went from, 
to villago plundering monoslonders! houses of bonds, ‘The 
of discontent and sense of hardship and wrong showed itself in open 
tots of ontrage, and it wis fenrod thot the spark, of violono, once 
Tightod, would sproad among the coguate tribos of the Suhyddri aud 
‘Sdtpuda hills, and rise into a flame of rebellion that would’ ‘take long: 
to stamp ont.! 

Vaxsinis or Lasix, whoso calling as carriors has, during the 
Inst fifty years, suffered greatly by the incroased use of carts and 
hy the “opening of railways, belong to two classes, husbandiwen 
and carriers. The husbandmen haye settled in villages, and, 
except by the men’s larger and rounder-brimmed turban and their 
special surnames and family names, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Kunbis, They speak Maréthi in their houses and the women 
have giv Sp akin Wie Weeacaa Head eae ‘The carrying Vanjéris, 
who, in spite of cart and ee competition, still pass to the coast: 
with long trains of ballocks, taking grain and tobacco and bringing 
‘back salt, keep to their peculiar dress and their odd dialect closely 
akin to Marvadi. Besides these local Vanjéris large bodies from 
‘the north of Indor constantly pass through the district. These 
‘seom a class apart speaking a Hindi dialect. 

LAns,* the most important of the Vanjéri sub-divisions also 
found in the Béleghdts near Ahmednagar and in Gwalior, are 
scattered over the whole district, In the town of Nasik there 
are about twenty houses with a population of sixty souls, In their 
appearance, dress, food, character, and oocupation, they hardly diffor 
from other Vanjéris.? ‘Their household gods are Khandoba, Bhairoba, 
Devi, and Ganpati, and they have also an image representing theit 
ancestors vadilicha tik, In villages where ‘there is a temple to Atanath 
the monkey god, they worship there daily. ‘They wear tho sacred 
thread and at,’ thongh they do not marry, with Khudéne and. 
Mehrune Vanjaris, As is the custom among the twice-born classes, 
‘the members of the same family stock, or gotra, do vot marry. ‘The 
two most important of their marriage ceremonies are falvan, or 
anointing, and devak, For the performance of telean. tho bride 
and bridegroom are required to fast on the warris day, till 
nino in tho morning. "A. wushorvoman plays the elfet tart te 
the coremony. Sho, ties somo botel leaves to an arrow, dips them 
into oil, and sprinkles the oil on tho bride and bridegroom, She 
then, repeats tho names of thoir ancestors, sings for a while, aud, 
Aipping two betelnuts into water, bores & holo through the nuts 
and ties them with a woman’s hair one each on the wrists of 
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tho bride and bridegroom. A dinner is then given to the assombled 
party. ‘The devak coremony takes place almost immediately 
attr, Te is performed by a married couplo tho hems of whoso 
robes are tied together. “Tho woman carries ina bamboo basket, 
aup, certain articles of food, ridha, and with them a cake mado 
of ‘wheat flour mixed with molasses and coloured yellow with 
turmeric powder, and tho man carries an axe and a’ rope. ‘The 
air followed hy the marrige party, thon walk to the templo of 
Matai, w piece of browdcloth Boing’ bold over thels heeds all the 
way. In the tomplo tho ministoring Gurav or his wife stands waitin 
for them with a bundle of small twigs of five troos, the mango, jumbu 
‘wnbar, ravdanti, and rui. ‘The articles of food are kept by the Gurav 
ar his wie, bat iho cl is Sonos the bamboo basket wits the 
five twigs which are called panchpdtei, ‘Tho twigs are held in great 
reverence anid tied ronnd a postin the macsiage booth, When the 
twigs have been fastened to the post the marriage can be celebrated 
in spite of any obstacle, but, withont the devak, marriage cannot take 
place. ‘Though it generally takes place on the marriage day, the 
devak is somotimes performed earlier if there is reason to fear that 
anything may stand in the way of the marriage 

One custom, peculiar to them, though not uncommon among the 
upper classes, isfor the sister of the bridegroom to close the door of 
his house, and on his return with the bride, after tho completion of 
the marriage, to ask her brother to give his daughter in marri 
to her son, ‘The bride promises to do this and the door is i 
‘Their death coremonies hardly differ from those of other Vanjéris, 
and, though burning is the rule, no objection is taken to the 
burying. Caste disputes aro sotiled by a meeting of respectable 
members, under the presidency of the chiof male member of the 
Sdnap Chandarréo’s family. If the accnsed is found guilty and is not 
able to pay a fine, ho is mado to stand before the caste meeting and 
crave pardon with his sandals on his head, 

Takeuss aro found chilly in the hill pare of Tpntpari and 
Nésik, along tho Akola and Sahyddri ranges, Among Hindus they 
theoretically hold a good position equal to or above the ordinary 
Kunbi, and many of their surnames aro said to bo puro Sanskrit, 
‘An insoription found ino Thékur’s possossion in Igatpuri, and 
translated in 1878, seems to show that as far back as about 650° they 
wore known as Thakkurs and some of them held positions of 
importance,” ‘They would soem to be the doscondants of Rajputs 
who settled in tho Thal pass and married Koli women, In appearance 
Thékurs, though short, are fairor than Bhils, well made, and strong, 
‘The men have a good namo for honesty and the women for 
chastity. The men wear a scanty loincloth, fangoti, and the women 
‘peculiar head-dross like a porkpio drawing their sini tight over tho 

















1 Births ordeaths among relations of oeremonial impurity of the bride or bride. 
‘groom's mother are the obstacles meant, 

ee Be BH, ASS XIV 16-28,” The pant ram, the equ of Balam 
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top and knotting it over the temples. ‘The men wear no metal 
ornaments, but. generally go about with a quantity of wild-creepor 
pods and round egg-sized gourds tied round the waist, clattering as 
they walk. ‘They carry a reaping hook, nella or koita, stuck behind 
them into a bit of wood fastened to a waistband of stout wild plantain 
fibre, ‘are very clover in the use of their spears, whose 
Plades are about a foot long and from two to two and a half inches 
broad. ‘The bamboo handles are six or seven fest long aud from 
four to six inches round. Armed with these spears, three or four 
‘Phakurs will walk almost straight to a tiger much more bravel 
than Kolis. They aro less given to robbery than Kolis, am 
not so much given to drink as Bhils. Many of them do not even 
touch liquor, Though a few onjoy good positions as villag headmen, 
most are labourers eking out’ living by bringing to the market 
head-londs of firewood. ‘They haye cight chief yearly festivals, 
Vaishikh shuddha 8rd (May); Ashidh vadya 80th aly) ; Shr 
shuddha 5th, Nagpanchni, (July-August) ; Shrdvan wadya 30th 
(August-September); Avhwin shuddha 10th, Dasra, (Ontober) 
Ashwin vadya 80th, Divali, (Octobe Novena Mégh shudiha nd 
(February); and Philgun ehuddha 1th, Holi, (March-April). Tho 
most important of these is the Holi fostival, a timo of riot and rough. 
merrymaking. Tho women gather in numbers, and carrying round 
a dish of red powder, ask for gifts from every one within reach, 
‘Tho mon got up shows of oddly dressed beggars and expect gifts 
for tho performance, ‘The observance is much the same ms am 
Kunbis, except that the women of the wilder tribes seem to lose 
their shyness and roam about demanding money and chasing the 
men allover the place, te 


Vieuts, perhaps originally Vardlis or uplandors, aro found 
fa Polat aod en the (Beyédeia, "Thats ane aotita torent 
Varalatta the most northerly but ove of the seven Hindu Konka 
Like Thékcurs they live for part of the year on the grains they raise, 
‘and for tho rost almost entirely on the roots of the RavdAari tree and. 
on karanda berries, Besides those they ent some sixteen or seventoon 
roots and leaves, and and Uhdji, Asn class they are. poor} 
Glad and vory wretched. ‘Their language is rather peculiar wi 
many atrango words? ‘They move their huts every two or threo 
yours, and, except beef, ent flesh ofall kinds, ‘They are groat tobsceo 
tmokers. : 

‘Vanans, delvers and quarrymen, of three sub-divisions, Mati, Gadi, 
and Jat, arobolioved to have como from Pandharpar, Sholépar, Satara, 
and Jamkhandi, though according to a local story they have been 
long settled at Nasik and built many of tho district forts. ‘They talle 
Telaga at home and Maréthi abroad. Thoy live like Vaidus, in 
small tents, pile, and eat mio, rats, fish, and swine, Excepk a few 
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)bourors they are all earth-workers. The Miti Vadars generally 
‘ork in digging and other earth work on roads, dams, and wells, 
ii Vadars brene stones, and serve as quarrymen, supplying stones 
for building purposes, Jat Vadars preparo and. sell grindstones. 
When not busy with anything else thoy catch field mice. Social 
disputes are scttled by a council whose decision is subject to the 
approval of the adult male members of the caste. 

Kireanis, originally immigrants from tho Konkan, are a forest 
tribo very small iu number and seldom found beyond the limits of th 
Sahyédris, Squalid and sickly looking they aro th lowest and poorest 
of Nésile forest tribes. Among some of tho least poverty-stricken 
tho women drow a ragged shouldercloth across the breast, but 
most go naked to tho waist, They speak a corrupt Marathi usin 
now and thon some Gujaréti words, They live chiofly on roots an 
herbs, and oat almost every kind of animal cluding rats, pigs, and 
monkeys, not scrupling even to devour carcasses! Though the use 
of boot is said to bo forbidden, one branch of the tribe called Dhor 
Katkaris eat beef, but aro not’ for that reason treated as a separate 
subslivision, "Foret conserennoy has pte atop to thie formar orate 
of making catechu, Excopt a few eatochn makers in the neighbouring, 
tative nites, hey work as fold labourers, or gathor and sll roe 
wood. Thei aro'Chaideand Mhasoba, but ghosts and demons, 
bhutswnd paishichs, aro theit favonrite objectsof worship. ‘They have 
no priosts and themselves officiate at marringo coromonies. Dispates 
aro settled by a council appointed for the purpose, but the decision 
must be approved by a mass meeting of tribesmen, 

Kaixiois support themselves by bogging, basket making, and 
stone-cutting. heir women would soom tobe » very termagant 
and dirty. class, na tho word Knikédin is bial for a 
quarrelsome and dirty. shrow. ‘Though an orderly class they aro 
gonorally watchod by tho polico, as thoy are given to pilfering, and, 
in somo cases, to housobreaking and dacoity. 

Varovs, medicine hawkers, found wandering thronghont tho 
district, are of five sub-divisions, Bhui, Mali, Mirjuméli, Dhangar, and 
Koli Vaidus, who neither eat together nor intermarry. All aro said 
to have come from the Karnétak. ‘They are dark and strongly made, 
Mirjamsli Vaidus, probably called after the Mirya hill near Ratnégiri 
which is famous for its healing herbs,? wear tho board, while the rest 
shave the chin. ‘They generally camp ontside of towns in cloth tents, 
pils, which they carry with them on nssos. On halting at a 
village or town, they walk through tho strects and lanes with two 

full of medicine tied to both ends or to the same ond of a stick, 
calling out Mandur Vaid, or drug-selling doctor, or Nadi Parikeha 
Vaid, that is pulse-fecling doctor. They talk Kénareso and Telagu at 
home,andan incorrect Maréthi or Hindustani abroad. ‘They eat 
































4 Ten of fifteen years ago an immense encampment of KAtkaris in Nandgaon was 
attacked by an epidemic. This they Uolieved waa a punishment for lkilling and 
eating the sacred Hanuman monkeys on Mabidev's hill. ‘They accordingly fled the 
Suntey aul ae only now beganing to rotur i sll mambers 
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flesh except beef, and drink liquor some of them to excess. ‘They 
never ane food cooked by Musalmdns or Chambhérs. ‘They — 
‘wear ochre-coloured clothes like Gosévis, and have the same dress 
jn tho house and. out-of-doors, ‘They are, generally dirty but well 
off and contented. ‘They gather healing herbs and roots, and hawk 
them from villaze to village, ‘They worship Venkoba, Mahddey, 
Bhavéni, and Mérati. ‘he Dhangar Vaidus are said to call 
Brahmans to their marriages; the other Vaidas are said to 
all their coremonies themselves. Social disputes are settled at caste 
‘They are not allowed to work as labourers, and, if any 
and working for hire, he is thrown out of caste and not 
allowed buck till he has given a caste feast. ‘They do not observe 
fasts, A woman is hold to be impure for five days after childbirth. 
Hxcept at marriage, no rites are observed from birth to death, 

Buwris, or Ucutds, are, except in isolated villages on the 
Sahyédei, yttled only in Niphéd ond Chéndor.' ‘hoy are Telangta, 
who have lived in the district for more than hundred years, ‘They 
aro supposed to have been driven north by a famine, ‘They aro 
Seronply sania, ‘andy ekept MAD thoy are scasawi darkened 
do not differ from local low class Hindus. ‘Thoy woar a top-knot, 
ike other Hindus, and some wear xido-knots over the ears like 
Marvidi Viinis, “At home they speak Telagu and elsowhore a 
rough Maréthi. Ifa man and woman are caught in an intrigno, 
the woman’s head and the man’s head and face are shaved, they ara 
forced to drink cow's urino, and the man has to pay for a caste foast, 
If an intrigue is suspected but. is denied, a council of the custo 
inquires into the matter, and if they are satisfied that thero ix 
ground for suspiciou, nothing is done fo the woman but the maa i 
fined £5 (Rs, 50). Tf the man refuses to pay and denies tho intriguo, 
his truth is tested by ordeal, ‘To tost his trath about eighty 
(five pdyalis) of sesamum are crashed in anewly washed oil-mill, and 
the oil is poured inton largo iron pot and boiled. When itis boil 
a stone weighing twelve pice is thrown into the oil. ‘The man an 
‘woman bathe and take the stone outof the boilingoil. If either of them 
is scalded they aro made to pay the fino, and if they do not pay they. 
are put out of caste. ‘Tho fine is spent on a caste dinner, in, 
if thore is a dispute between a debtor and a borrower absut a loan, 
for which no bond has been passed, if the debtor denies that he got 
the money, the council mest and the debtor is made to pick raj 

‘id on the ground, close to where the council are seated. If he 
picks the rupeo he is asked to pick a pimpnl troe leaf, If he picks 
the leaf the dispute is settled in his favour. All do not inte 
certain families marry with certain families, Marriage does not take 
place till both the boy and the girl are of age. ‘They fix the 
without asking any priest. On the marriage day two little tents 
are pitched at the bride’s house. In one of these the bride sits and 
in the other the bridegroom, each alone. At sunset the bride's 
brother takes the bridegroom to the bride’s tent, and knottin, 
together the hems of their clothes withdraws. ‘The husband an 
wife spend the night together, and the next morning the bride's 
maternal uncle unties the Knot, receiving a present of £10 
(Rs. 100). ‘The marriage is completed without any religious rite. 
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they are professional thieves stealing in markets and other open 
iluces, between sunriso and sunset, 'Thoy never rob houses. 
jough flesh eaters they never eat beef, ‘Thoy keep the same fasts 
nd holidays as other Hindus. They worship Devi and Khandoba. 
their dead without performing any rite. ‘They never send, 
heir children to schools. Berans, found only in Malogaon, ure of 
three kinds, Bernds proper, Maritha Bonds, and Mang Borads, 
‘hoy are mostly labourers living from hand to mouth, and aro not 
unfroquently found committing petty thefts, 
Dopressed Castes, whose touch is considered by Hindus 
Hlation, are ton in number with a total strength of 88,650 souls 
‘males 43,599, fomales 45,051) or 12-78 por cent of the whole Hindu 
ition, Of these 71,666 (males 34,779, females 36,887) were 
vérs, or watchmen ; 9492 (males 4839, females 4593) Chimbhirs, 
ners ; 6782 (males 2065, females 2767) Man, makers and 
vnnts;_687_(anles 988, formes 254) Rérmoshie; S08 (males 165, 
ales 143) Hélomirs; 288 (malos 128, fomales 110) Mochis, shoo- 
korn; 282 (males 181, females 101) Bhangis, scavongers; 313 
(rales 162, fornales 151) Ming Garadis, suake-charmersand dancers ; 
183 (males 44, females 4) Dhors; and 4 (males 3, female 1) Dhods, 














mitskirts of almost all vi)lages, 
Of their twolye anda half aub-divisions, Somvansi, Dom, Advan, 
"FP Lédvan, Cholkar, Palar, Sutad, Dhed, Pin, Ghadoshi, Baveha, Gopal, 
‘end the half-casto Rati, Someansi is tho only one found in strongth 
in thedistriot, According to their own account their founder Svarup 
Soméji Mhér sprang from tho sole of Beahma’s foot. They are 
morally dark and strongly made, Except that they keep tho top- 

not themen shave the head and beard, and wearthe moustacho, ‘The 
lspeak Marathi both at home and abroad, A fow are well housed, 
mt most live in huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. ‘They eat, 
hautton and hens and the flesh of dend cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, 
hut they never ent pigs or horses. ‘Their staple food ix whent, millet, 

‘and nigli. On festive days swoct-cakos, puranpolis, aro eaten. 
Many of them hold gennts of land us village eorvantst and watchmen, 
others are husbandmen and labourers, and some serve in Infantry 
Rogimenta. Mhérs, asa whole, have gained considerably by the 
opening of the railway, many of them setting steady and woll paid 
employment as workers on the lino, One Mbar has been a vary 
snocessful contractor for masonry ballast and earth, and is now w 
rich man, ‘They worship Khandoba, Bhairoba, Aibhavéni, aud 
Mabédov. ‘Thoir chief places of pilgrimage are Nasik, Trimbak, 
Pandharpur, Paithan, and Pultémba in Ahmednagar. ‘They keop 
all Hinda holidays. ‘Tho Somvansis especially observe Bhadvi or tho 
soventh day of the bright half of Bhidrapad (August-September). 
On that day seven dough lamps are made and lighted, balls of 











+ Tm moat lange villages there ia somo foud between tho Kunbis and Mhirs. An 
sillage sevaata Mh lai, while the Kunis refi dhem, a share ofthe grain crop 
Tin one ‘ur two instances the dispute has been earried to the High Court. Mr, J. 
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wheat flour are offered to the spirit of the lamps, and a dinner 
is given of rice, milk, and clarified butter. ‘Their priests aro 
horoditary saints, adhe, of their own cast, called Mhar Gonévi 
A Bhat generally officiates at their marriages, They sor 
consult village Briimans about child's ‘name or the inky day and 
hour for marriage, ‘They have also devotees, blagats, of Khandoba 
called Vaghes, of Vithoba called Hardés’s, and of Bhavani called 
Bhutes, ‘Those bhagate, who claim supernatural powers and are 
believed to be at times issed by the gods, generally gain a living 
by bogging or by preaching to thot castofellows,. ‘The Bhagats do 
not hold. their iirfane, or preachings, in private houses but in the 
Mhérs’ rest-honse where the Mhirs generally meet, The subject 
of these kirtane is, in most cases, n story chosan from such books 05 
the Rémvijoya, Harivijaya, and Péndavpratép. They are very often 
Yeld inthe month of Shrévan (July-August). Corresponding to 
investiture with the sacred thread they have a peculiar ceremony, 
called Kinshrfont or carleeusing. Itis performed both for 

and girls after the child is five years old. It is usually held on. 
eleventh days of tho Hindu month, Rice and flowers are laid before 
‘& Mbar Gostivi who offers them toa tin image of Mahidey. If tho 
child is a boy the priest seats him on his right leg, and on his left, 
if sheisagirl, He then breathes into the child’s ear, repeating the 
words Namo Shiv Rém Krishna Hari, probably meaning, I bow in the 
name of Shiv, Ram, Krishna, and Hatt, This ends the ceremony, and. 
the Gosivi becomes the child's spiritual guide, guru, Excopt in a 


few minor points their marriage customs differ little from those 
performed 


iy Chémbhérs' Widow marriage and are 
allowed subject to the conditions observed by Ghimktiee "Coste 
disputes are settled at a mooting of the men presided over by the 
eadman, mehetar, 

Cuiwnnins, or tanners, are found in considerable numbers over 
almost the whole district. “They are of ton sub-divisions, Dakshani, 
Dhor-Dakshani, Pardeshi, Hindusténi, Pardeshi-Mang, Benge 
Madrési, Jingar, Mochi, and Mérvadi. ‘Of these the Dakshani and 
Dhor-Dakshani are found in considerable numbers throughout the 
district, and the rest_in particular places only, such as Nasik and 
Bhagur. The sub-divisions neither eat with one another nor 
intermarry, 

Dakshani Chémbhérs seem to have been long sottled in the district, 
‘They sre generally dark, but have nothing in their appearance 
different from Kunbis, ‘They speak Mardthi both at heme and 
abroad, and, though a very dirty class, are hardworking. ‘They make 
shoes and leather water-bags, mots, their women helping them, ‘They 
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live in one-storied houses, and their usual food is pulse and bread, 
dit poli. "They wear tho ordinary Kunbi dress. On tho occasion 
of betrothal, at’ caste meeting, clothes and ornaments are given to 
fhe bride, ad sill waist thread, called kargota, and a cocoanut to 
the bridegroom. ‘Then, according’ to the convenience of both parties 
and in consultation with a Yajurvedi Bréhinan, a Incky day and 
hour are choson for the marriage. No limit of age is fixed for the 
marriage either of boys or of girls, If their parents are well-to-do 
thoy are married at an early age. But, among the poor, boys often 
remain unmarried till they aro thirty or thirty-five, and girls till they 
are fifteen or sixteen. Before the marriage a Bréhman isasked to fix 
the time for rabbing the boy with turmeric, and he generally chooses 
day three or four days before the marriage. After the boy hns been 
rubbed, some of the turmeric is, with music, taken to the girl's house 
by a party of the boy’s women relations and friends. On reaching 
her house the bride is rubbed with the turmeric, aud presented with 
clothes and ornaments. On the marriage day, about a couple of hours 
bofore the appointed time, the bridegroom, riding on a horse, goes 
in procession to the temple of Mérati followed by his male and 
female relations and friends. His sister, or if he has no sister some 
other female relation, sits behind him if she is a young girl, or, if sho 
is grown up, walks behind him holding a brass vessel with a bunch 
of beads and some betel leaves, and a cocoannt placed over the 
mouth. At the temple the bridegroom is decked in a paper crown 
and receives a turban and such other presents as the bride’s father is 
able to give, and then goes in procession to the bride's house. On 
his way and at the bride's dwelling, a cocownnt or a piece of bread 
is waved in front of his head and thrown awa rest of the 
‘ceremonies differ little from those observed by the higher castes. A 
piece of turmerio-coloured cloth is held between the pair, while the 
Priest keops repeating verses and throwing grains of riceand millet 
on the bride and bridegroom. At the lucky moment the cloth is 
snatched away, and the guosts, clapping their hands, join the priest in 
throwing grain, while the married couple encirele each others? necks 
with flower garlands or yellow threads, ‘Then betel is handed to the 
men, and tarmeric powder and saffron tothe women, After this the 
bride and bridegroom present five married women with some wheab 
or rice, five dry dates, and five botolnuts. ‘The pair thon tie, each 
on the other’s right wrist, a yellow thread with a piece of turmeria 
fistonod to it. In the oventage tho bride's fathor fives a dance to 
‘the bridegroom and his relations and friends. ‘This usually consists 
of ordinary food, pulse, and bread ; but, if the people are well-to-do, 
rich food is prepared. Next day the bridegroom’s father gives 
‘dinner, called ulpha, to tho bride’s relations and friends, at which 
cooked rice, sugar und butter, and sometimes pulse and bread aro 
sorved. On tho third day, at a coremony called mandav or phat 
dharne, the bride is presentod with clothes and ornaments, anda 
small quantity of wheat or rice and a picce of cocoa kernel, some dry 
dates, almonds, and botelnuts are laid in her lap, ‘The parents aud 
relations of both sides give and receive presents of clothos. ‘Then 
the bridegroom’s mother and hor female relations and friends, 
walking on white clothes, go in procession with music to the bride's 
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+3 
House, (On reaching the bride's house-all the women bathe, and, if 
he can afford it, are presented with fase bangles by tho ‘bids 
father. “The three days that the bridegroom spends at the bride's 
honse are passed in great merriment, the bride and bridegroom 
snatching betel out of each others? mout laying hide nnd seek: with 
betel nuts, throwing water on each other while bathing, and feeding 
each other with daintiosand sweetmeats. While they aréat his hotists 
the bride's father gives the bridegroom's party two dinners. On the 
fourth day both parties form the procession called vardf, and, with 
music and fireworks, accompany the bride and bridegroom on korso- 
back to the bridegroom's house. On the day after the bridegroom's 
return to his house, his father gives a dinner to all his eastefcllows, 
the turmeric is taken from the wrists and the yellow thread 
from the neck, and all traces of turmeric are washed away. 
Polygamy and widow marriage aro allowed ; bat it is not thought 
right for aman to ‘second wife, unless the first is dead or 
is barren. They havo a rale that bachelors cannot merry widows; a 
widow's husband must be eithor a widower or a married man, 


‘They either bury or burn the dead. When they bury, the bod 
is laid in the grove. drecsol ine trbes on other clothes ; an 
the deceased’s eldest son, followed by others of the ery, throws 
in handfuls of dust. When they burn the dead, the eldest an 
sets fire to the pile, walks thrice round the corpse with an earthen 
vessel full of water on his shoulders, dashes the water pot on the 
ground, and cries aloud, The funeral party then bathe, roturm 
home, and separate after chewing a few nim, Molin azadirachtny 
leaves. On the next day the oarth of the grave is levelled, or, if tho 
body has been burnt, the ashes aro thrown into some rivée or pool, 
On ‘the tenth day, rice or wheat balls are offered to the ancestors of 
the deceased, somo of them are thrown into the river, and it 
Jeft for the crows. ‘The party who has gone to perform the ceremony 
cannot leave.the river bank, until crows come and touch the tes 
Pals. rhey Keep all ordinary Hindu holidays, and worship Vithoba, 
Khandoba, Bhavani, and Mabie Coactiaan favourite places of 
Pilgrimage are Pandharpur, Saptashring, Chandanpari in Milogaon, 

“and Nasik and Trimbak.’ They hold in great roverence 
Bava of Sukena in Niphdd. The present bviea, who is fourth tn 
descont from the original saint, is named Bhagtya Murkéei and te 
the hereditary tanner of the village of Sukena, - Though he worka ie 
leather like other Chémbhérs, hie bathes daily, worships the 
Vithoba, and reads n holy book called Harieijaya, Onco, at lenst, ra 
Zear he goes on a tour through Malegaon, Nindgnon, Chandor’ and 
Niphdd, the othe Nasik sub-divisions being under the ritual 
charge of the devs of Dhulia, Amalner, and Paithan, While oe 
tour the iva is accompanied by one or two men, He eso 
Hat and a guitar, and his followers have small hollow eymbolsy 
Mahon which Fcccompany their leader's devotional, song, 
brians, avd texts from the Harinijaya, He is groatly respecte, 
often askod to dinner, and paid two or three peneetby teat family of 
Bis followors. He is often visited by religious-minded, Chasse, 
Weg, Game for spiritual teaching, upadesha. Tho biden givee the 
‘iscple three rales of conduct, not to steal, not to cheat, mel not ie 
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commit adultery. If the disciple agrees to keep these rules the 

‘Iiioa bathes and asks him to bathe, and then recites a verse in his 

ear, receiving in return a fee of from three to six pence (2-4 as.).1 

Thongh regarded as the spiritual guide of the caste, the biva’s 

Presetice is not necessary at marriage or other festive occasions, 

hor even at a meeting held for settling caste disputes. Tf he hay 

to be present at such a mecting he is paid a shilling or two 

(1% 8-Re. 1) from the fine levied from the guilty man. They 

recognise an hereditary headman eallod mehetarte. Caste disputes 

are settled at a meeting of adult male members in consultation with 
the headman, A Chémbhér is put out of caste for not giving caste 
dinners, for using filthy language to a castefellow, for killing a cow, 
or for dining, smoking, or having sexual intercourse with a Mhar, & 

Ming, or  Musalmén. A person thus expelled is re-admitted into 

caste on payment of a fine, generally a caste dinner, imposed at a 

mecting of the adult males of the caste. Cnste dinners are 

compulsory on occasions of births, betrothals, marriages and deaths, 
and as a panishment for broaking caste rules. nover send their 
boys to school, but are, on the whole, a fairly off and contented class, 

Pardeshi Chémbhars who are of several sub-divisions, incading 

Ahirvéls, Jatves, Dhors, and Katais, clain descent from the saint 

Rohidds the author of many pooms und religious songs? ‘Their 

customs differ in soveral details from those of the Depean Chambhicn 

At the time of marringe the members of the bride’s and of the 

bridegroom’s households never dino with one another, and no 

nl food ix’ tous a0, long ay, the marriage festivities last. 

‘The bridegroom's marriage crown is very cleverly made of palut 

Teaves, and instead of holding a piece of cloth between the bride and 

bridegroom at the moment of marringe, they are made to walk seven 

times round a pillar. ‘These Chimblits speak Hlindustéu! af home 
and an incorrect Maréthi abroad. ‘They are very devout worshippers 
of Bhavéni. It is not known when the Bengél, Mérwar, and 

Madras Chémbhirs came to Nasik, but they cannot be very old 

Settlers as they speak the language of their native country. 

+ Miwas, also called Véjantris or musicians, are genorally dark, 
coarse and sturdy, passionate, revengeful, rade; and greatly feared as 
sorcerers. ‘They make brooms, baskets and ropes of coir, twine, and 
leather. Some serve in Infantry Regiments, others are village watch- 
mon, guides, grooms, musicians,* and hangmen. ‘They also beg and 
steal, and are under special police surveillance. ‘They worship the 
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ides Mahéimndri, Méngs and Mbdrs have « long standing feud 
a do not, if they can help it, drink of the same wall, ai ee4 
Riwosuis aro found in Nasik, Béglin! and Sinnar In 
Sinnar they havo an entire village. The Nasik Rémoshis claim 
descent from Ram, and say that they aro of the samo stock 
as those of Poona. ‘They can tell men of their own tribe 
by sight, though to others they do not differ from Kunbis, except 
fet theie Maréthi ie roogh snd bars, They. shave. Hike (Othos 
Hindus, and it is a breach of caste rules to grow the beard. 
fire watchmen and cattle and sheep dealers, and, when they have 
edged their word, are honest and trustworthy. ‘They are good 
fontemen ‘using slings and guos bat navor bows aad. amewatl 
‘Though fond of hunting they ext the flok of decr and. hares only, 
and never drink liquor, They worship Khanderéo and Bhavini of 
‘Tuljépur. ‘They call Brahman priests to their weddings, but their 
religions guides, gurus, are ascotics of tho slit-car or Kanphata sect, 
‘Their women are held to be impure for twelve days after childbirth, 
‘They eat-from Kunbis but not, from lis, Sétis, Koshtis, Sutérs, and 
Bhils. ‘Tho heads of their boys aro first shaved at the templo of 
Satvi to whom they offer a goat. ‘They have a formal 
mdngni, before marriage, Girls are married when they are ton yours 
old, and boys when they aro sixtoen or seventeen, Thoir 
apenses vary from £10 to £90 (Re 100-900). Polygamy te 
allowed and practised, and divorce is easy. ‘They either nny oF 
burn the dead. Caste dinnors are given in, memory of the dead, 
vitations being scut to frionds and relations oven though thay 
live nt» great distance, Some of thom send their boys to school. 
Moots are found in large villages and towns, Th ke in 
lonthor, out and dye skins, and make shoot, idles, and ator bog 
‘They are moro skilful thon Chémbhirs, but, as a class, suffer from 
their fondness for drink. ‘Though some of the newcomers from. 
north India ary fairly off, their condition is on the whole poor. 
Hiuexctes, found here ‘and there in the district, are shoomakers 
who make sandals, vahinds, only. Douonts, also called Dindoris, 
colour leather and make leather bags, mote. They nevor make 
sandals as that branch of the craft is followed by Hilemars only. 
They do not dine with Chambhérs. Duons dye skins of cows and 
other animals, and make water-bags, mots, pakhile and masake, 
As a.class they aro badly off. Buaxais, of two divisions Lal 
and Shaikbs, the formor Hindus the latter Masalméns, both ave hese 
Gujarét. Excopt a fow in tho service of European officers, they 
are foand only in towns as road swoopers and scavengers. ‘Thi 
are fairly off. MAwo-GAnvprs, or snake charmers, wander about, 
rpecialy in large towns, bogging and showing snakes. The women 
help by pilfering grain from the filds, and somo of tho men steal 
Ps 


an muffaloes and bullock: 


Devotees and Religious Beggars. The sanctity of Nasik 
‘and Trimbak draws many religious beggars to the distri Some 








* In the Baglin sub-division there is a Rémoahi padi and a jdghindar, 
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'y for long time, others, after rosting for a fow days, pass on in 
ir tour of pilgrimage, ‘The 1872 consus returns show twelve classes 
th a strongth of 8500 (males 4738, females 8762) or 1°22 per cent 
the whole Hindu population. Of these 2900 (males 1613, females 
377) wore Gosiivis; 1660 (males 1146, females 514) B 5919 
‘wales 536, females 383) Ménbhavs ; 757 (males 383, females 874) 
harddis ; 598 (males 281, females 317) Gondhalis ; $82 (males 201, 
fomales 181) Jangams; 268 (males 104, females 164) Chitrakathi 
266 (males 132, females 184) Jogis; 260 (males 188, females 122) 
Joshis; 231 (males 119, females ey Kénphatés; 113 (males 56, 

les 25) Péngals; and 7 (males 











Gosivis, of whom many aro settled in different parta of the 
istrict, are worshippers of Vishuu snd Shiv, and ate recruited 
rom almost all castes. ‘They rub ashes over their bodies, and wear 
ho hair dishovellod and sometimos coiled round the head. ‘They 
ander about boxsing and visiting placos of pilgrimago, Somers 
ctail sellers of perfumes, fragrant ointmonts, and asafotids, and 
ory often travel to Khandesh and Nays for the wcloot their waros ; 
pthiens, ospocially in ‘Drimbak, aro rich, dealing in jewelry, owning 
land, ‘lending money, and trading ona large sealo tn 

Bantion, or Varukom,! aro drawn from almost all classes of 
Hindus, “ Many of them have sottled like tho Gosdvis, but do uot 
hold so good. position. They own land and keep vatile. . Among 
gods they worship Vishnu and Shiyy Ram aud Krishna, and among 
oddossos Bhavani and Mahélakshmi, Many of thom belong to 
monasteries, maths, and lend a eolibate Life. In Panchyath, of 
Ramayan ronown from which Sita is said to havo boon carried by 
Ravan the ten-headed king of Ceylon, four alms-houses, aaddvarth, 
for Vairyis nnd religious bogiars’ visiting the Godavari, are 
naintained by Bombay merchants, MAwnutkvs, of both soxes, live 
gether in mathe or religious houses. ‘They all shave the head 
nid wenr black clothos, ‘They wander about in bands and receive 
Phildren devoted to their order by their parents. They are respocted 
ry tho people, bat ated hy th Bia to whose power thoy aro 

















Brarkois, also called Dare Gostvis, found in small 

bers, aro w poor class who inake a living by bogging and 
reparing cotton loin-girdlos, kiickha, While begging they beat a 
ttle drum called damri, and chant songs in honour of Jotiba their 





wourite god whose chief shrine is in Ratnégiri.* They worship 
fotiba, Khandoba, Bhaitoba, and Devi. When a family has to giro 
feast in honour of Jotiba, a Bharédi must always be called, fod, 
and paid one pico as alms.’ Bofore sitting to his meal the Bharédi 
sings somo ballads in praiso of the god. Goxouatss, wandering 
boggars who sing and dance and form & separate caste, are generally 








* From the Sanskrit oi apart from, and ny passion : one free from of vid of 
Pag Bonide 












by Bhardtis Jotiba ix worshipped hy recent Kuubi settlers from Poona, 

Sholaur where Jotiba is held. ia" reat reverence, by all glans’ 
None of the ober settled Nisik ‘clases’ ‘worship Jotiba, who i origially south 
Konkan deity 
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found in largo villages and towns. They are engaged 
to postowm a gondhal some dayt ater a iarringe, Pies 
ceremony which takes place only at night, and the 

erally paid from 6d. to 6», (ax.4-Rs.3). ‘Two or three 

jondhalis are engaged fora gondhal. The dance, which is ges 
performed at births and- marriages, is known to a few families in 
almost all castes. On the day of the dance four men who know tho 
danco aro asked toa dinner generally of puranpoli. At nigh th 
come back bringiug their musical instruments, m torch diet 
and tho aniform of the dancer. When the men arrive, the headman 
‘of tho family sots a wooden stool called chawrang close to the goddess 
in whose honour the dance is given, and lays some wheat on the stool 
anda brass or copper cup containing betel leaves. In this cup is laid 
abalf cocoa kernel filled with rico, a betelnut, and a quarter anna 
picce, Near the stool is placed alighted lamp. ‘Thon the head dancer 
stands in front drossod in a long white robe reaching to tho ankles wud 
wosring a cowrlo farina round bis neck and jingling 
‘Tho othore stand behind him, two, of them dith deumna end tho 
third with m torch. ‘Tho torch, dvti, is first worshipped with saffron 
and turmeric. ‘The head dancer then singxand dances, the deummors 
‘ocompanying him and the torch-bearor serving as a butt for his 
jokes. After about an hour a prayer is sung in honour of tho 

ess and tho company drops some copper oF ailvor eoins into 
Faas pot hold by tho head dautoor “Thor tho heed dancer presents 
therm with coco, knrnol and sugar; the host gives the company nome 
betel loaf; and tho party breaks up. ‘Thoro is no fi payment 
to the dancers, but they gonorally get from Oid. to 29, (aa. 4~ lta 1), 
‘and if tho host is woll-to-do, a turban. ‘They live solely by bogging 
and aro fairly off, Jaxaaxs, Lingziynt priests, of two sub-divisions, 
Sthévarsand Chirantis, aro found in very small numbers. ‘They wear 
hanging from their nocks a small silver or ‘eusket with nn 
emblom of Shiv, ho Chirantis lead n secluded Ifo in monaatarion, 
or holy places, ‘The Sthévars sorve as priosta to Li 
laymen. Besides ncting as priests somo of thom bog from house 
to house and. village to village dressed in ochre-coloured olothos 
carrying conch shell or a dram called kanjari, and others like 
Révals have taken to make silk and cotton thrend and silk tassels, 
‘They eat no animal food. Som of thom are poor, but, as a classy 
they are fairly off many living in well endowod menastorioa,  Jrma 
are of many kinds, somo foretell future evénts and others act ax 
showmen to deformed animals. Persons of all casts enter, the 
order, somo marrying and others remaining single. Jostts, be 
of middle rank, forctell future events and go ubont singing and 
tenting a dram called davre, “KAxraathe! or slit earey wouring 
largo and thick rings in their ears, carn their living by. singing 
and playing on a guitar. Réja Gopichand is generally. the here 
of their songs. Gorkts aro wrestlers. who earn their living by 
Performing feats of strength and agility. ‘They make money by 
rearing and selling buffaloes. ‘They generally remain from fie to 


























* An account of the Kénphatis is given in Bombay Gaesteet, V. 85-67, 
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{toon days nt one camp, but donot move daring the rainy months, 
topping wherever they happen tobe when the rain begins. Duri 
he rains they carry on their usaal basiness, and, when times are bad, 
ke out their gains by begging. PAwovrs are a class of beggars 
‘ho begin at cock-crow and aro never seen ig after the sun 
up. They go about praising Hindu gods, and receive alms either 
fin money or clothes, blessing the names of the givers? forefathers. 
'VAsvpnvs wear long peacock feather hats and support themselves 
by begging. ‘They play on 9 fate called pora and take alias in 
‘money or worn-ont clothes. ‘They pride themselves in being beggars, 
find nothing will tempt thom to’ become labourers." NaxorvAuea 
dross » bull in a smart cloth with a fringe of jangling bells and a bell 
necklace, and, taking him with them beg from house to house. 
JAll three, Visudevs, Joshis, and Nandivéles, eat togethor and 
intermarry, 

According? to the 1872 census, Nésik Musalma'ns numbered 
82,143 souls. Thoy wore found over almost the whole district, their 
umber varying from 4593 ia the Nasik sub-division to 435 in 
Néndgaon.” In the absence of any written record, there is mach 
Jdonbt as to the earliost Masalmén sottloment in Nésik. The 
first Masulmén invasions of the Deccan, under Alé-ud-din Ghori 
(1206) and Malik Kfar (1318) do not scom to have left any Insti 
mark on the Nasik people. It wns not until the establishment 
the Moslim kingdoms of Khéndesh (1377) and Akmé 

(1490), and the arrival of Moslim missionaries that the Masalmans 
begun to form a separate community. ‘The two | Nisile 
Imiesionaries woro Kewéje Khanmir ‘Hasaini (1820) and Syed 
Muhammad SidikSarmast Hasaini (1568). Sometimesthe missionary 
jas 1 healer as well ns a preacher, trast ia his power to cure doing 
Imuch to foster a bolief in his creed. At the same time much of their 
success was due to their influence with the neighbouring Musalimin 
rulers, Of conversions by force under the early Deccan dynasties 
‘there is no record; the Lakarbarés, Multéois, and other classes are 
lovidonce of the Emperor Aarangzob’s neal for the faith. 

‘The Syeds nnd Piraiidés are the only examples of strictly foreign 
descent. Tho classes who style themselves Shaikhs and Pathéns, 
for there are almost no Moghals, show no signs of a foreign origin 
cither in their foatares or in their character. Nor is their name 
enough to prove a foreign origin as, in the Deccan, Hinda converts 
commonly took the class name of their patrons or converters, 
"Tho Néikwiris, the loading local body who style themselves 
Pathéns and who are anid to havo been called after Haidar Ali Naik 
of Mysor, aro probably the descendants of Hind converts. No 
) Pathins of pure Kabul descent are settled in the district ; any that 

cocur are visitors. ‘Tho Syeds are found ia Nasik only ; the other 
classes are distributed throughout the district. 

At Nésik, three or four families of Syeds claim descent from 

in, the younger son of Ali, throngh their forefather saint 
Khunmir Husaini who came from Persia about the end 








































* Contributed by Mr, Pal Latfallah. 
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of tho ninth century of the Hojra (1.0. 1520) and sett 
Gellargu thes ene of theese of Masaraén power. 
‘Musslman rule, on account of their knowledge of Mubarnmadan [aw 
‘and because of the piety of their lives, his descendants were chosen 
isis of several towns and cities, and many of them still hold 
these offices. Their home speech is Hindustani. Short and 
in habit, with palish brown or wheat-coloored skins, they hav 
large dark eyes and bair, and amild gentleexpression. ‘Though not 
fuulty the features are irregolar. ‘The men let the beard grow, the 
younger cutting the moustaches short above the lips and 
them to grow near the corners of the mouth, and the old entirely 
shaving the upper lip. Residence in India and subjection to 
Marithn role have changed their bold and generous cl 
to weak-minded timidity. They hare no distiuet community, 
unless under special circumstances, they do not marry with 
than the Syed Pirsddés of Nasik. ‘They give their children no 
English education, bot teach them a little Arabic, Persinn, 
Hindusténi, and Marithi. In the begivning of British 
some of them held high appointments under Government, but om 
except one who is a chiof constable in the Thins police, none are’ 
Government service. ‘ 
Prezinis aro a class of Syeds found in Nésik only, ‘Thoy nro 
descended from the saint Syed Shih Muhammad Sédile 
Husain, who, about the close of the tenth contury of tho He 
(A.p. 1568), came from Medina, nud, having travelled over 
Rrester part of western India, settled at Nésile, Ho is said to havo 
been ono of the most socwsfal of Masaméa mitsionuet. Boma 
of tho converted classes still show a special belicf in his powor Aa 
® saint, and a warm and respectful trots to his descondauta, 
ae Setlng at Naik, bo marred tho daoghlor of sa, Hagel 
who was in chargo of the province of Bidar, iF 
strong, and muscolar, with black or’ brown eyes and hairy the 
Pirzédiis are mostly fair; the eyes ure sgonerully Inrgo with 
and rather fall eye lashes ; the nose is often rathor fat and Posi, 
marring faces whose other features arc unusually handsome, 
expression is firm and intelligent. Most old men and some of 
the young shave the head; others wear the hair hanging to the 
car lobes, and have thin beards, and the moustaches nro worn In 
large tafts at the corners of the mouth, and eat short om sho lip 
‘Though jovinl and fond of amusement, they aro sober, steady, 
thrifty almost to meanness, and many of them’ well-to-do. Many, 
wnong them are landholders, holding Innds in gift from the 
Moghal emperors and the Maréthés_ in consideration of the suretity 
their forefathers or of their services ax soldiers. Some deal in 
grain, hay, or fael, and some aro municipal contractors. Somo who 
are well-to-do lend money to Hinda bankers or husbandmen. Very 
[am anter into money dealings with their own people, ax, among 
Ausalméns,  moneylending ass calling is illegal and unpopular, 
Thuis in sith, as a class they are not careful to say their Prayers, 
They do not form a separate community. Bat in the matter of 
Rites and social civiities, they aro closely connected with the 
Nésik Syeds of the Kéripura quarter of the city. hough they 
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generally marry with theso Syed families, they have no objection to 
mnurry the daughters of Shakin of Paths of ‘good family. Bx: 
thot the oldest and most honoured among them manages the Ia 

of the shrine, in whoso revennes most of them have some share, 
there is no acknowledged head of their community. Most teach 
their children somo Arabic, Persian, Hindusténi, and Marithi, and 
one or tmo havo Intly begun to sond their hoys to lara English in 
the Nasik high school. 

Of Traders there aro five chief classes, Bohords, Kokanis, Multinis, 
Lakarbérés, and Malabéris, 

Bononds, found in Nésik whore thoy namber about thirty 
families, are said to have settled in the district during tho last 
hundred years, and most of thom since the opening of the railway 
(1861), All are Shiés of the Ismnaili soct, followers of the Mulla 
Séhob of Surat who is their high priest,’ With a strain of Arab 
or Porsian blood, thoy are probably chiefly converts from among 
the Hindu traders of Gujarit. Moat of the families wore sottled in 
Bombay before they moved to Nasik, All are shopkeopers selling 
Hationory, Huropean bardwaro, and Korosine or gutlight ofl asi 
ocally called, and some of them making and selling iron vessels for 
holding water and oil, ‘Thoy aro a well-to-do class and have a 
mosque of their own, which, within tho last five years, they have 
ebuiltand greatly eblangod. Thy aro, a religious people, their 
worship and family ceremonies being conducted by @ deputy, ndib, 
of tho Surat Mulla Séhob, 

Koxaxrs, who us thoir name shows aro sottlers from the Konkan, 
form a large community in N&sik. Doscondants of tho Amb and 
Porsian refugeos and traders, who, from tho eighth to tho. sixteenth 
contury, scttled along tho coast of ‘Thina, they are said to havo como 
to Nasik about hundred years ago. Except some newly married 
girls from the Konkan, who sponk the mixturo of Arabic, Hindusténi, 
‘nd Maréthi which is known as the Kokani dinlect, the Néuik sottlers 
speuk Doccan Hindusténi, "Tall and muscular, though sparo, with 
fair, raddy, or clear olive skins and black or brown eyos, the Kokanis 
have regular and clear cut featuros, with genorally an expression of 
Keonness and intelligence. ‘The younger mon wear the hair hanging 
to tho lobe of the ear, and the older shave the head. ‘Tho hair on the 
uppor lip is close cut’by tho young, and shaved by the old. Both 
foung and old wear fall curly beards. ‘Tho men have the common 

jasal mn dress, and the women the Maratha robe and bodice, though 
thoir ornaments aro the same as those worn by the Decean Musalman 
women, They aro cleanly in their habits, crafty, hardworking, sober 
though fond of amusement, and, though thrifty, charitable and 
hospitablo, In their intercourse with othor Musalména the i 
a distant but polite reserve. ‘Tho Nasik Kokanis, almost ton man, are 
dealers in grain generally in rice, They lend money to hu 
and take rice in payment, Some bay standing orops of rico, others 

































\ Masatindon prononnce and write the word Kokan not Kenkaa. 11 
have changed he form to make it moan in thelr specch what the 1 
fom alo ty mean, “The fan of Hills” 
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lend money at interest. ‘Those who enter into contracts for the sale of 


rice keep large numbers of cows and bullocks, and, daring 


i 


time, visit the fields of the husbandmen to whom they have made. 


advances. ‘Tho rico is packed in bags of about 900 to 1100 
(4-5 mana) and bronght by bands, of pada, of ballocks, to 
grin markets where it is Sold to local or Mewar Vénis, and 
rail chiefly to Bombay. In religion they are Sunnis of the 
school, and are very religious and devoted. At Nasik they 
lt for worship, as well as for the use of tri 
and religious teachors. At these 
and manlavis learned in the law 


soveral mosqnes bi 





laces, travellers from Uy 
of Islim are cared 


ell 


aut the expense of tho Kokani communi ty. Thay have also madris, 
or schools, where a foreign maulavi paid by the community y presides 
and where the boys are taught the ground-work of Arubic an 

the leading, prineiplos of Isl, 


the Ramedin # 


‘On the nights of the Maulad and 


we mosques are lighted, and sermons are preachod 


by ono of the manlavis. ‘They mnrry ‘among thotnselvos only, aud 


havo a well organised community under tho management of some 

of tho richost and most respocted of their number. Civil, and 

somotimes criminal, dispates aro settled by tho community which 

ines and crediting the amount to the 

From these fands the exponsos of 

‘manlavis and travollors aro met and the coserving poor aro smnatinog 
i 


has tho power of levyin 


oe 


common, or masjid, fand 


helped. ‘Though thoy do not teach thoir chi 
Hindustani and sometimes Arabic and Marithi, and though none 


anything bat 


thom has entered Government sorvice, they are a flourishing and 


well-to.do people, 


Mourdnis are found in small nombors in Nasike and in tho wost 
of the district along the Sahyédri hills, They aro said to have 
como from Multén as carriers and camp followors to Anrangnob's 
armios ‘Those in Nésik : 

Khéndosh Maltdnis speak half Mat 


Both classes have 


and speak common Hindustani. 


Speak a 


w Hindasténi, tho 
wwithi and half Panjab Hindusténi, 


a strong Panjab accent. ‘Those of Khindesh 
understand no other language, whilo thoso of Nasik both understand 


Thoy aro tall, thin but muscular, 


dark skinned, with keen rathor sunkon oyes, rather largo and hooked 


noses, and a crafty 


{hong jovial exprossion, Thoso in Nasik shayo 


tho head but wear tho beard, 


hair in long wild 


earls and 


while those in Khéndesh wear their 


are 


‘The Khéndesh Multénis wear the 


having half Maréthe half Vanj 


petticoat, and Vanjiri bodice. 
Women, wear the common dress 


Nésik Multénis are honest, 
and proverbially touchy and 


& criminal court, 


‘Those in Nasik deal in dried 


not careful to shave the beard. 
Maritha Kunbi dross, the women 


jéri costumes, a Maratha robe ovor # 


Nésik Multinis, both men and 
of Deccan Mubammadans. The 


hardworking, but given to drink, 


warrelsome; those in Khindesh 

ict, honest, bold, sober, and thrifty. Tt ie a strong. proof of 
their honesty and love of order that no Khéndesh  Mfultdei 
known to have appeared asa 


principal, either in a civil or in 





bring from Kalyfin or Bhiwndi in Théna, and soll in Nasik aay 


other large district 





towns, 


Thos 


so in Khéndesh are husbandmen 
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. ia in name they know nothing of their 
cir daily life diffors little from that of their Kunbi 
Tt is oven said that some of thom, not knowing their 
iy8, keep Hindu ones, They do not'send thoir children 
school, ‘The Nésik Multéuia are dying out; but the Khindesh 
altdnis aro more numerous, and as husbandmen aro prosperous 
id well-to-do, 
LaKarwduAs, or wood sellers, are found in small numbers in Nasik, 
‘Khindesh, Ahtnednagar, Poona, and all parts of the Deccan. In 
‘most places they aro n msixed population of Shaikhsand « few Syeds, 
tho during the reigo of Aurangaeb were joined by n large number 
lof Hindu converts, who were either wood-sellers when they were 
Hindus or took to wood selling when they became Musalinins, ‘They 
‘ress like the common Deccan Musalméns, exept that some of the 
women wear the Maréthi robe and bodies. They are quict and 
orderly, some of them given to gdnja smoking, but most of them 
clean, thrifty, aud well-to-do, ‘They soll wood both for building 
and for fuel, and buy wood from private sourcesas well as at forest 
sales, ‘They store it in their yards or compounds, and in open 
places which they hire for the purpose. ‘The business though 
profitable requires capital, and for this reason many have taken to 
thor callings, chielly private and Government service us mossengers 
‘and police constables. ‘They are Sunnis in name, bat, are not careful 
to say their prayors, ‘They form a separate community with one of 
their number as head, who has power to settle disputes by small fines 
which go to meet the expenses of the nearest mosque, “hey teach 
their children a little Hindusténi, None of them hns risen to any 
high post under Government, 
Maiankuis are roughly estimated at about 200 souls, ‘They 
orally stay in large towns, and never visit villages excopt 
for purposon of trado. yen in Nésike fow are settled, almost all 
Took forward to the timo whon they shall have Inid by enough to 
return to their nativeland, ‘They belong to the part Arab part local 
comimunity, which, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, tho 
Portuguese’ found ostablishod in strength on the Mulabéir’ const. 
‘hey rv generally traders in hides, which they bay from tho 
butchers in lange towns and from the Mhérs of surrounding villages, 
with whom they have rogular dealings. Some sond tho hides 
to Bombay and others to Madras. Others trade in cocoannts, dates, 
an coffe, which they bring either from Bombay or Malabér. ‘Tho 
¢ members of the community retail gins and wax bangles, 
hay aro shor, wallmade people, with black or sch brown, si, 
large narrow eyes, nnd an abundance of hair, which they say is duo 
to thoir fondnoss for cocoanuts, The women are gaunt and strong, 
with regular but harsh features. ‘The men shave the head and grow 
Dashy beards and moustaches. ‘Theirhome tongue is Malabéri, 
but they speak Hindusténi with others. The men wear white skull- 
caps covered, out of doors, by long tightly-wound coloured kerchiefs. 
‘Whe well-to-do wear loose long shirts with tight juckots fastened 
cither in the middle by buttons or on the side by broadcloth 
strings. Instead of trousers both men and women wear coloured 
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waisteloths, Iungis, reaching from the waist to the ankles, 


‘women tie a scarf ronnd their heads, and as an apper garment have 


cither jacket orn loose shirt, Both men and women wear sandal 
or robe Their common food is rice, cocoanats, and fish, cand 
they are fond of drinking water in which rice Ths been Boiled, 
mixed with » little clarified batter Menta Malabéris 
fare more or less well-to-do, After ten stay in a forvign 
Ineo, a Malabéri is generally able to retart to his native land whore 
he starts w new business or hecomes a husbandman, ‘The poorar 
families, thongh humble craftsmen, are rarely in debt, Jonstyand 
hot-tempered “the Malabéris are hardworking, tho highor 

religious and steady, and the lower classe, thongh thrifty and 


cleunly» either sober nor particalarly honest, All are Simms 


‘most of them of the Shéfei school, and, except that they do not ki 
many of the marringe and other ceremonies, their customs do nob 
differ from thoso of the local Musalméns, In Nésike hey Bayo. to 
Gromnisation ws @ separito community. ‘They teach thoit childron 
the Karin by rote and sometimes Malabiri, but no one kas boon 
known to give thom an English or a Mardthi’ training. E 


Of Craft the five classes, ‘IMmbats, ith j 
‘raftamon there aro Rect | 


Kighzis, papor-inakera; Saikulgars, tinkors ; ‘Teli 
oil-pressors aud cotton cleaners, and Momins, weavers. 


‘PAsinars, or MisoaKs, arvimmigrants from Méewar and Rajputénn, 


‘nd are found in large numbers at Ahmednagar, in lows atrongtlt 


at Nésik, and thinly scattered ovor Khindesh aud other 

the Deccan. Out of doors, the mon spoak Hindustani, bab ae hee 
and with the women they aso a Mirwar dialect much mixed with 
Hindusténi. ‘Thoy aro of middle height, musoular though not stout 
With wheat-colouted skins, rogilar features, and scanty bouts, aod 
mrouslaches, ‘The men dress lke common Deocan Musilins, exoep 
that, in-doors and when at work, thoy weae n waisteloth inttead Of 
trouters. Tho woman wear the head-scrt aud shor aleoreasrahicg 
udta, and exeopt a fow who havelately given it up, the full Marae 
ont. | Some of tho women’s ornaments, auch as the Matmae 

aro peculiar! Aw a clase they aro. sobor, tritihtal 

nul honest exogptin trade matiors, hardworking, Uhnfty, cleanly 
id wall. ‘They ro tinkors and makers of eopper-and begs 
which, to a great extent, they have 

nopely.,” Sunnis in religion those at Ahmodnagat and? Nate 

have latory adopted very, strait alinost Wahab opinions, owing 
to tho proaching of  Wahhabi missionary, Maulavt Nural Here 
Whose followers most of them are. ‘They ‘havo a woll organisa? 
Gommunity, whose head-quarters aro at Ahmednagar’ and Wane 
‘Tho yearly chatty tax enjoined by tho Muhammadan law snpatha 
cominon funds, which are under the management of thoie hott 
man. Money from the fund is spent in malntaning maiepie a 





sl falters the cans bending down fom the mile and gal worn 
fram £1 to £14 (Re, 10- Rs, 140), ie oS mi 


Ablerranaag, 1 M8 Nasik community ie a very intelligent man nani Hatix 












thor learned travellers who come from Bombay and Upper India, 

\d in endowing schools in which Hindusténi, Arabic, and Persian, 
at chiefly the religious portions of Muhammadan learning, are 
‘aught, ‘Tho funds are increased by fines levied by tha heads of 
the community in settling civil and some minor ‘criminal disputes. 
‘Many of them who know the Kurén by heart place the title Hitix 
before their name. One of them, tho Inte Hitz Osméin of 
Ahmednagar roso to be a mémlatdér in Government service, one 
of thei is'a schoolmaster in the Berérs, and many hold respectable 
posts in the government of His Highness the Nizim, 

K<ouats, or paper makers, form a small community whose 
members wero originally partly foreigners partly local converts. An 
for trade purposes they formed a separate anion and for convenience 
lived in the same quarter of the town, they came to be looked on 
‘as a distinct class. On a rough calculation they do not number 
more than 200 souls, Besides in Nésik they aro found in Brandol 
in Khéndesh, and in Danlatabad in His Highness the Nizit’s 
dominions, where they claim to bo immigrants from Gujardt, 
Being a hxed clus they have no special appearance: Their home 
speech is Hindustani. ‘They dress in Gujarat Musalrodn fashion, the 
ion wearing a turban, a shirt, a cont, and trousers, and the women 
stone, «long sist, and trossors, The wol-t-do have fatoran 

whore paper is made from rags and old scraps of paper. The poorer 
fatten ‘paper fectories oF as day labouvere. he univaceal use 
of English paper has much lessened their trade; those who, ten 
ears ago, wore well-to-do are now only fairly off, and those who wore 
Inboucers have takon to other employmonta. ‘The better off sarong 
thom have enough for ordinary expenses, but marriage and other 
special charges swallow up their savings. Tho poorer are usually 
Aoritped even for daily charges, and on special occasions are forced 
| toborrow. "They aresober, hardworking, steady, cleanly, honest, and 
religions. Sunnis in religion they beliove in Shéh Gharib-un-nawia 
of Nandarbér in Khndesh, to whose descendants, when they como 
to Nésik, each pays from 2s. to 10s, (Re.1-Ra.5), Thoy forma 
separate community sottling their smaller disputes among th 
and punishing refractory members by fines of from Qe, to £ 
Rs, 100) which they spend in repairing mosquos 
religious works. ‘Tho most respected mombor of thei y 
is generally choson headman, Some of them teach their children 
Marathi, with the view of giving them an English education, 
Sarxatoans, or Gursiuks, wandering blacksmiths, aro_a small 
community of not more than 200 souls. Converted from Hinduisn 
not more than fifteen years ago, thongh they cannot claim to belong 
to any of the four regular classes, they call themselves Shaikhs to 
which class the Fakir, who converted them, belongs. ‘The manner 
of their conversion was rather curious. A wild wandering people 
with little idea of worship, the Presbyterian missionaries of Nésik 
for long tried to convert them. While the Ghisiras were hesitating. 
whether to adopt Christianity, « Muhammndan Fakir from Bombay, 
Yell acquainted with their habite of thought, persuaded them to bo 
circumcised and then explained to them the doctrines of Islam, 
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‘The Ghisérés fix their camp at some town or village so lon, 
ecer i shapely of Father Wy onied and ls tolanctts Tie their 
Husinoss Gwiurles they make « move. They aro Ghia wiry a Gly 
black skins, high cheek bones, and thick lips. Tatiery they have 
taken to shaving the head, but some still keep the Hindu top-knot, 
Since their conversion most men wear the beard. ‘The women dress 
their hair rather oddly, plaiting each tress in a separate braid. ‘Thy 
speak a mixture of Knarese and Marathi, and, since their conversion, 
have added.a considerable Hindusténi element, In their dealings 
‘with townspeople they speak a vilo Hindustani. ‘Their dress is hard. 
to describe, us it is little more than the rags and tatters of cast-off 
clothes begged from their customers. Before their conversion they 
ato almost anything. Now they abstain from things forbidden by 
fhe Mubartnadan law. Wandering ironsmitlis ‘sed Gokers sbeg 
make nails and tongs, and when they happen to be in villages men 
Bel and other tol,’ Theit women help by blowing tho bellows, 
and, when in towns, by gathering bits of iron from dast heaps and dun; 

ty fee? ‘Though nevée prsesel 





hills, as material for their husbands’ anvils, 
for food they lend a hand to mouth life, always ready to spond what 
little they earn in food and drink. ‘They aro making some slow 
Pp towards a better life. Some of their women, in juence: 
Of the preachings of their patron, have given up the tatterod. half. 
open peitivont and taken to the long shirt and. trousers, change 
that ows an improvement in means as well asin morals. Their 
character also is undergoing a chango. As Hindus they were idle, 
unclean, and given to drink and stealing, Since their ‘conversion, 
most have given up drinking as habit and are better off than 
formerly. They still cling to many of the vices of their former 
state, bué they have bogus to look upon them as, things forbiddesy 
Sunnis in religion they look on the Fak 
special reverence. They have a community, and regard as their 
head the mulla or other local religious authority, They have not 
began to give their children any training even in matters of rel igion. 

‘Teus, or pressers, are found only in Nésik and west 
Khéndesh, and Prvsinis, or cotton cleaners, are thinly scattered 
over the whole Deccan. The Nésik Telis and Pinjérés form one 
community, and are said both by themselves and by others. to. be 
settlers from Gojarét. In Khéndesh and in Ahmednaj 1d other 
Decean cities, there are no Mahammadan ‘Telis, and the Pinjérds or 
Naddéfs as they are called in Ahmednagar, are descendants “of local 
converts to Islim.! The men are tall, somewhat stout and fair or 
wheat-coloured, with regular features, scanty beards, and shaven 
heads. ‘The women are generally well made, handsome, and fain 
Except that they always wear the wnistcloth, the men dress ia 
regular Musalmdn fashion. ‘They aro hardworking, thrifty, sober 
and honest, and, though not very prosperous or well:to-do, wee nob 
Scrimped for ordinary or special expenses and are notin deke 
Cotton cleaners and cilepressers by craft they rarely take. to any. 
other calling. Sumnis by religion, those of Névk and. week 

















* Naddit in an Arab word for cotton cleaner. 
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Khéndesh believe in the Gujarat saint Béwa Ghor whose tomb is on 
the Narbada, about fourteon miles above Broach, ‘The Ahmednagar 
Naddats follow the Incal Pirsidés, The Nasik community of 
Pinjérés and Telis is under the management of a council of five. 
1 cates of dispnto or misconduct the usual penalty is temporary 
excommunication, which, as in Gujarét, is known as water and 
tobacco stopping. Fines are alto levied, and the amounts paid are 
‘kept in charge of the council, and, when they form a big enough 
sum, «dinner is given to the community. In Khindesh and the 
Deccan the community is not so well organised. Fines are unknown, 
and an offender is punished by making him hambly beg the passion 
of the members of the community. As a class the Deccan, 
especially the Ahmedoagar, cotton cleaners are held in little esteam, 
In general invitations, when all Musalméns are asked, the Naddafs 
form an exception, and no Ahmednagar Musalméu will dine nt 
the house of, or with, a Naddéf. They do not give their children 
any schooling, and none of them has ever entered Government 
service. 

Servants aro of two classes, Naikwaria and Kasbans, ‘The other 
servants, such as Bhistis or water-carriors and Dhobhis or washermen, 
are too few to form separate communities, 

Naixwinis are found in large numbers in Nasik, Khindosh, and 
Ahmeduagar, and thinly scattered over the other Deccan districts. 
‘They are said to be Maratha Kanbis whose forefathers were converted 
to Islim by Tippu’s father Haidar Naik, from whom they take their 
name. After the full of Seringdpatam they passed north as soldiers 
of fortune under the Peshwas, and many of them settled at Nasik, 
which, before and during the reign of Bajiréio, was the chief seat of 
Marétha power. ‘The home speech of those who live in is 
Marithi, while those who live in towns speak ith a 
plentiful mixture of Marathi words and a strong Mavéthi accent. They 
‘re tall, thin, and mascular, with black skins ond Marithn features, 
high cheek bones, rather sunken eyes, lange and full Tips, and 
irregular teeth, Though liko them in other respects, the women 
are of a fuller habit of body than the men, The mon let their hair 

ww, wear curled moustaches, and, excopta few who shave the chin, 

ve beards parted and combed from the middle of the chin. ‘The 
‘men dress like Mardthis in large three-cornered turbans, short coats, 
and waistcloths; very few have trousers, The shoes are of the Maratha 
shape. In villages und outlying towns the women wear the Marétha 
robe and bodice, and, in towns and all over Khéndesh, dress in 
the Musalmén shirt nnd trousers, ‘They are quiet, hardworking, 
honest, thrifty, sober, and fond of amusement. They are generally 
soldiers, messengers, and constables, and a few are husbandmen, 
In Ahmednagar and Poona, some of them find employment with 
bankers as watchmen, Some are Sunnis and some who live in 
cailying paris keop many, Hindu customs, calling a Bréhman as 
well as a mulla to their weddings. A few of the more educated are 
strait in their religi clining, itis said, to Wahbab 
‘They have a well organised community with their most intelli 
and respected members the head. ‘The head has power to fine in 
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Chapter ITI. cases of misconduct. The money realised from fines forms a 


Population. 


Musslmins, 


Kostans, 


common fund, from which public feasts are given. Very few send 
their children to school, and, in Government service, none hus 
risen higher than a head constable. 


Kasnass, or NAtxaxs, dancing girls and prostitutes, form in Nésike 
& community of abont a handred souls. They do not claim to 
belong to any of the four chief classes. They are mostly converted 
Hindus, with a certain number of foreigners who have t themselves 
enrolled in the community, ‘They are found only in Nasik. Being 
‘8 mixed class they have 10 common peculiarity of feature or form, 
‘The home speech is Hindustani, with a free sprinkling of Marathi 
words and with a strong Decean accent and pronunciation, ‘The 
common dress is the Maritha robe and bodice covering the 
back and fastened in a knot in front. Till they reach woman! l,. 
girls wear the short shirt with or without sleeves, and, in. many 
cases, a bodice and trousers, All wear shoes; the well-to-do the 
light’ Hindusténi shoe, the poor the plain baggy Deccan slipper, 
and a few of the more coquettish English slippers and stockings. 
Sometimes a small waistcoat is used for winter wear. Tt is of plain 
or ornamented velvet, or of broadcloth, according to the means and 
taste of the wearer. ‘The usual ornaments are a necklace, 
ndants or earrings, bangles, and loose bell anklets, known as 
stad, Wissliars slvarewiratts ave gracefulness to the walk 
by regulating it according to the chime of the bells. Fresh converts 
from Hinduism do not eot beef Singtog nod aussi oF prostitn- 
tiou, or the three together, form the occupation of the greater 
number. From the spread of reformed ideas and education am 
the youth of the it day their profession has of late become 
very poorly paid. ‘The dancing girls trace the change to: m goneral 
looseness of conduct and fondness for intrigue, which, they say, 
Prevails among private women, as, under the British rule, they 
no longer fear the husband’s sword or poniard. The days 
are gone by when a dancing girl was not uncommonly mistress of 
a village. Now the poorer, that is the plainer among them, can 
hardly go to sleep with tho certainty of to-morrow’s breakfast, and 
the chances of the profession at times force even the better off to 
seek the moneylender’s help. They re proverbially erafty and 
faithless, and, though tidy and cleanly, are fond of amusement, and 
given to intoxication and intrigue, Thay bare two spoil ator) 
the celebration of the first might on which a girl enters her profession, 
and the mixai or day on which she first dyes her teeth with black 
dentrifice. ‘The first coremony lasts for fifteen days, during which ail 
the women meet and dance and in retnrn are feasted. It costs from 
£10 to £100 (Rs, 100-Rs. 1000) or even more. The missi 
elebrated at the wish of the person under whose protection a ginl 
happens tobe. A dancing girl though of ‘advanced years never 
performs tho missi, unless one of her masters is kind. enough to 
bear the expense. ‘The misai is celebrated by around of feasts and 
ances for s certain number of days, on ono of which the piel 
dressed in flowers and otherwiso treated liko a Muhammadan bride 
This also costs from £10 (Rs, 100) upwards, Except some foreigners 
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who are Shids in religion, the Nésik Néikans are Sunnis. They place 
special faith in Syed Muhammad who is buried in the Nasik Pirasdés? 
shrine, aud_at every anniveranry of his death danco a is tony 
without payment. ‘They have a community with a head who is 
generally the gitl whose ancestors are the oldest residents, When 
‘S new member joins the community she is made to give a dinner. 
‘Dheir rules are enforced by excommunication or fine, ‘They teach 
their children nothing but their own profession, 

Pa'rsis numbered 130 souls (males 94, females 96). Most are 
shopkeepers or liquor-farmers in Nasik, Igatpuri, and other towns. 
One is a chief constable at Devidli. 

‘Jews, forty-nine in number (males twenty-nine, females twenty), 
‘are employed as railway carriage painters in Igatpuri, One is a 
draftsman in the public works department. 

Christians numbered 1064 souls (males 671, females 393) or 0°13, 
per cent of the population. The only Christian village is Sharanpur 
br the City of Refuge. It was founded by the Reverend W. S. 
Price of the Church Mission Society in 1854. For some years 
before the ostablishment of a separate village, there was a, Christian 
school and orphanage in Nasik. It was thought that tho institution 
would flourish better outside of the town, where arrangements 
might be made to teach the children some useful calling, and 
where converts would find refuge from the annoyance and persecution 
that commonly follow a change of faith. A mile or so west of 
‘Nasik tho grant of about eighty acres of land with a yearly rental of 
£3 10s, 6d. (Rs. 35-4-0), which was afterwards increased to 114 acres 
‘and £9 Sr. 3d. (Rs. 91-10) rental, was obtained from Government, 
‘and an orphanage, a missionary’s home, schools, and workshops were 
Duilt. Tn 1879, including small communities at Devldli, Igatpuri, 
Vadéla, Péthardi, and Makhmalabad, the number of Christians was 
380. In that year twelve adults and thirty-nine children were 
Vaptised. OF the twelve adults, one was a Brahman, one aKunbi, 
one a goldsmith, and the rest Mhérs. During 1879 the orphanage 
maintained eighty-nine boarders, thirteen of whom were new- 
comers. During the samo year twenty-nine boarders left, chiefly 
the children of destitute parents who had been taken in during the 
searcity of 1877 and were then sent back to their homes. ‘The 
orphanage contributions amounted during 1879 to £496, and the 
disbursements to £395 leaving a net balance of £101. 

‘Tho workshops have trained a lange number of artisans, who, us 
carpenters,’ blacksmiths, and bricklayers, find steady work, and 
are well-to-do. ‘The estate is too sinall to divide into holdings. 
But a home farm has lately been started which gives constant 
work to some of the villagers, and employs others during the busy 
season, In 1879, the farm yielded a net profit of £10 (Rs. 100). 
Such of the converts as are not craftsmen earn their living as day 
labourers. Most of the villagers, Exoey one or two Kunbi and 
Brahman families, were either Mhérs or Méngs. All eat and drink 




















+ Carpenters trained at Sharanpur ate found at Tgatpari, Aurangabad, and Nagar, 
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together, and members of the different artisan classes. freely 
intermarry. Bat Bréhman converts are averse from connection 
with low ‘caste families, and Mhérs from marsying. with Méngy. 
All villagers are bound to observe cortain rules of conduct and 
faith, amd, if they break them, are liable to panishment, ‘The 
Power to punish any breach’ of rules rests with the church 
missionary, the head of the village. He either punishes the 
offender summarily, or calls a mecting of the church council 
or committee. ‘This council consists of the missionary as president 
and six other members, two of them chosen yearly by the president, 
and the rest by the villagers’ votes. The punishments are fines, 
ublic peuances, and, in extreme cases, expulsion from the village. 
Nothing but. the ordinary Christian ceremonies are performed at 
births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths, Sunday is a day of rest. 
and Christmas i a general holiday, New  Yeut's Day is also. 
ial festival in honour of the founding of the village. Marriage 
charges, as a rule, vary from about £8 fo ei0 (Rs. 80- Rs. 100) in 
‘ido family, and from £3 to £5 (Rs. 80- Rs, 50) in a poor 
‘This is ‘spent in clothes, ornaments, house-geat, and 
feasting. No dowzy is given. In the case of a death the funeral 48 
the only expense, the charges varying from 14s, to £2 (Re. 7-Re, 20), 
A family with a monthly income of more than £2 (Rs. 20) is thought 
well-to-do. Except that some of the men wear tronsers and boots 
most of the working people dross like Hindus, In well-to-do 
families the women woar a loose.sleeved jacket instead of a bodice, 
and let the wiri hang to the feet. Somo wear a petticoat under the 
agri. |The ordinary monthly dress charges in a poor family would be 
from 2s, to 3s. (Re. 1-Re, 1-8), and in a well-to-do family from 6a, 
to 10s. (Rs. 8 - Rs. 5)._ The articles of food in common use are wheat, 
millet, vegetables, and moat. All who can afford it ent animal food. 
at least two or throe times a week. Liquor, opium, and coffee are 
not in use. “Thoso who take to European habits drink tea, dai 
with others tea is a specific for cold, ora luxury for grand occasions. 
‘The ordinary monthly food charges vary from I2e.to 18s. (Re-t-Re, 
in a poor, and from £1 10s, to £2 (Hs. 15- Rs, 20) ina well-tocdy 
family, "Almost all the amen and women in the village, who havo 
een Christians from childhood, can read and write Marathi and a 
little English. There is an Anglo-vernacular school. at Sharan 
and a vernacular school at Devldli, and it is proposed to re-open the 
vernacular school at Péthardi, which was closed four ‘Years ago during 
Te {amine time, | Daring 1880 the mission opened » girls sohool oe 
Darla with twenty-three names on the roll, "All he hildvem boty 
boys and gids, go to school, and their parents are very anciong ches 
at lea ‘There is an advanced class 
sijerangeliste numbering eight studente, 
men during 1879, ehiofly very old people. Of thes tee pena 
fone dumb, two lepers, tio paralytio, and ten other ise infirm, ‘The 
total contributions towards. this charitable institntige amounted. 
in 1879 to £74, and the total ements to £59 leaving a net 
balance of £13. Though Méleguon and Aurangabad have each 
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thoir churches, the parent mission has for want of funds no separate 
building. ‘The school-house ix at present used as a church, 
Subscriptions to the amount af £800 (Rs. 3000) have been collected, 
bat £500 (Re, 5000) moro aro wanted. ‘The children play tho 
ordinary native games. Attempts have been made to introduce 
cricket and other English sports, and the children seem to take 
to thom very readily. One here and there seems to have an ear for 
music, but no one has shown any marked musical talent. 

Tn connection with Sharanpur, an asylum? of freed African slaves 
‘was established in 1860 at tho expense of Goverament. Between 
that year and 1874, abont 200 Africans of both soxes, were received, 
and faught to read and write Maréthiand English. In 1874 the 
asylum was broken up, and the inmates were sent back to their 
native country to form a Christian village at Mombasa. 

Six towns had more than 5000 and three of the six more than 
10,000 people. Excluding these six towns and 660 hamlets there 
were 1652 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving an average 
of 02 to cach square mile and of 440 people to each 
village, OF the whale norber of plage 038 bad Ie ton 200 
inhabitants ; 624 from 200 to 500; 265 from 500 to 1000; 93 from. 
1000 to 2000; 17 from 2000 to 3000; and 15 from 3000 to 5000, 
‘The villages, ag a rule, aro small and compact. Haulets are rare. 
‘They are found either in out-of-the-way places or though called 
hamlets are really moderate-sized villages. In the plains, nearly 
every village is surrounded by a ruined mud wall, telling at once of 
present pence and trust and of former troubled times. In many 
eases, on high ground near the centro of the village, there is w 
Fortited costars, guitht, fortiing a Nulow mance of wane 180 Rea 
‘and strengthened at cach corner by a round tower or buttress, ‘The 
‘walls are generally loopholed, and here and there embrasures for 
‘cannon have been built into the parapet of the buttresses, 

Except in the extreme west tho village community is fairly 
complete. “Most villages have of Government servants a headman 
pétil, a village accountant kulkarni, a watchman jiiglia who earries 
treasure remittances, a village messenger anil who looks after 
strangers and has miscellaneous revenue and police duties, a chaudhri 
who sweeps the chirdi or village office, and, where there is irrigation, 
a pitkariin charge of the water channel. ‘The right to perform these 
daties is, in all cases, hereditary in a certain family or families, In 
each case the number of officiators depends on the size, wealth, and 
situation of the village. Almost every large village has two or 
even three headmen, and in one village there are as many as five. 
It is rare to find more than one accountant but there are sometimes 
as many as sixteen Mhirs, The village headmen aro usually paid 
partly by quit-ront lands and partly by cash allowances, the 
Accountants generally in cash, and the Mhérs partly by quit-rent 
lands and partly by claims on the villagers. These claims are 

ly becoming more precarious. ‘The villagers refuse to pay, and. 
the Mhérs often retalinte by poisoning their cattle. 

Of Servants useful only’ to the villagers there are, for Hindus, 
the priest upidhia, and astrologer joshi, and for Musalméns, the 


* The anylum was started in Bombay in 1853, 
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judge kisi, the mosq + mulla, and the preacher khatiby 
There re besides, the barber whdei, the washerman parit, the 
betelnut seller tamboli, the carpenter *itar, the blackamith lohdr, 
the potter kumbhir, the tanner chimbhdr, and the gold and 
silversmith sondr, ‘Tho village priests have no particular privile 
Tn somo instances they have private lands and even cash allowaws 
but they generally live on the villagors’ froo-will gifts. No villages 
are inhabited entirely by people of one caste. Each village 
contains households belonging to several castes, among whom are 
almost always Kunbis, Kolis, and Mhirs. ‘The village watchmen or 
Jigliés, ave usually either Kolis or Bhils. Village headmen, though 
nearly always Kunbis, are sometimes Kénadie, Vanjéris, Muyalméns, 
ud Brahmans, and, in villages neat the Suhyédni hills, Koukanis; 
‘Thékurs, and Kolis, Some of thom roprosint tho family of the 
original founders of tho village, But many are now men who 
have ought their position. ‘They live “almost entively” by 
gultivation. A few lend money, but the practice is uncommon, 
Though treated with @ cortain deferenco and appealed to as an 
arbitrator in debt and other disputes, the headman has, asa rule, 
ho very large share of authority. On threo chief occasions, Hole 
Pola, and Dusra, bo i treated with spocial respect, ménpiin, AG 
the Holi (March-April) he lights tho fire ; at the Pola (July-August 
his eattle lead the pro and at the Dasra (August -Sopternbar 
his sword gives the sacrificial buffalo its first wound. Who, owing 
to purchase, thoro is more than one family of headmon, itis anual te 
divide among them these tokens of headship, tho difforont. farnilios 
taking tho place of honour at difforent fostivals or in different youeas 
In many cases no settlement has hoon made, and, to avoid ill-focling, 
tho special tokens of rospoct: have been given up. 


Noxt, to the headman the moneylendor and grain-doalor, 

nerally a lately come Marwar Véni, is ono of the leading villagers, 
Hiciclds an indopentont posive vat caplet tandh tn now of 
tho help of the headman to recover his debts, ‘The village. xchools 
‘master is said to hava little authority and to bo seldom consulted or 
used as a pot ‘The practice of living in. one village and 
tilling the lands of another is common, and new acttlers ace not 
roquired to make any payment on joining a village. 


Craftsmen tend to gathor in towns and lange villages. Bub mont 
villages of any size fave still their blaskamth ae carpenter who 
avo able to moot mort of tho bushandmen’s wants and are paid. by 
thom either in grain or in money. Tho village council, of panch, 
settles some caste question Dotty disputes, and trifing: money 
matters, ‘The common pasture land, or giyréin, is freo to the catty 
of all aliko without restriction or difference, ‘The village ‘well ig 
gpen to tho uso of all oxcopt Mhérs and Chambhéts, who may not 
draw water from it but must beg water of others. Charitable, ant 
Grice Publi works are rarely undertaken by tho villagers aga bode 
When a subscription has to beraised it is usually taken in hed 
by the headman or some other trustworthy person, and he ‘collects 
Srrording to the Known ability of each, or more generally by aa 
arrangement of so much on each house or plough, 
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Feasts are, as a rule, given to members of the host's caste only. 
Bat headmen and other rich villagers, in many cases, celebrate their 
chief family festivals by ontertaining the whole body of villagers. 
‘At these village feasts all the guests, except the Mhérs, Bhils, and 
Chémbhirs who have their share sent to them, feed together in the 
same place, 

‘The population is ou the whole stationary; few either leave or 
sottlo in’ the distrio ‘Tho following are. the chief exceptions, 
Bréhman men go on pilgrimage to Benares and other distant places, 
and in many cases stay away for years. Youths, chiefly of tho 
higher castes, after somo schooling, leave their homes and seek 
employment at Indor, Gwalior, Baroda, or Bombay. ‘The youth as 
‘rule starts by himself, and, if succossfal in finding a place, comes 
Back and takes his family with him. Among hereditary villago 
accountants this practice is very common. In many casos the actual 
Holder isamay aud his work is dono by agubuttuto, Many labourers 
move about the district in search of work. But fow of thom go far 
and almost all como back to their homes during the rains, when 
they find work cither as fiold labourors or in tilling their land. 
‘Tho practice of leaving their homos is specially common ainong tho 
Konkanis and Kolis of the poor lands in the west on and below the 
Sahyidri hills, Tho yield of their fields is gonorally too small to 
apport thom, through the year, and during tho fair season moi of 
thom, going into the Peiné and other neighbouring forests, live by 
felling and carrying timber and burning charcoal, | In thoao arta 
thore is little either in their land or in their villages to bind tho 
people to one spot. A few deaths or long-continued sicknoss often 
puts a whole village to flight, 

‘Two sources of employment, money-londing and handloom 
woaving, draw strangers to tho district. ‘The foreign monoy- 
Tenders aro Marwér Viénis, who keop coming in small numbers and 
are now found in almost every part of the district, ‘The foreign 
weavers aro chiefly Musalméns from Poona, Burhinpur, Pétan, 
Nagpur, and even Lucknow and Benares, who are drawn to Yoola by 
tho demand for its cotton and silk fabrics, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE’, 


Acnicuitvee supports about, 380,000 persons or a Tittle more 
than one-half of the population. 


‘The chief husbandinen are Kunbis, Mélis, Thikurs, Kolis, Kon- 
kanis, Vanjéris, and Bhils, In the roral parts, all classes, except 
Mérwér and Gujar Vénis, work in the fields. Only in large towns — 
do craftsmen support themselves entirely by their crafts, Nasile 
husbandimen as a rule seom more intelligent and better off than 
those of other parts of the Deccan. ‘They fully understand the value 
of irrigation, and, especially the Malis, grow the finest watered 
crops. 

In 1878-79, including alienated. lands, the total number of 
holdings was 63,194 with an averngo area of 824 acres. OF the 
whole number, 9537 were holdings of not moro than five acres, 
6496 of from five to ten acres, 14,034 of from ten to twenty acres, 
26,887 of from twenty to fifty acres, 8987 of from fifty to 100 
ficres, 2052 of from 100 to 200 acres, 301 of from 200 to #00 acres, 
ninety-four of from 800 to 400 acres, seventeen of from 400 to 500 
acres, eight of from 500 to 750 acres, and one of from 750 to 1000 
acres, More than a hundred acres is considered a large, from fifty 
tom hundred s middle sized, and less than forty a small holdin 

OF nn area of 5895 square amiles surveyed in detail, 180 are the 
lands of slionated villages. ‘The rest, according to the revenue — 
survey returns, contains 2,401,128 acres or 71:96 per cent of arwble 
Innd; $24,443 or 972 por cent of unarble; 396,979 or 1010 
por cent of grass; 162,288 or 4°86 per cont of forest reserves ;3 
and 112,170 or 3:34 per cont of village sites, ronda, rivor beds, 
nd From the 2,401,128 acres of arable land, 168,886 of 
68 per cont have to be taken on account of alionsted lands in 
Government villages, Of the balnnco of 2,287,742 acros, the actual 
aren of arable Govenment land, 1,892,008 or 85°04 por cont wore 
under tillage in 1979-80, OF ‘these, 1,844,105 acres or 974 


cont wero dry crop, and 48,748 acres or 2:6 per cont wore watered. 
sgnrden land. 
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% THonctual total $79,008 fncluden adalt mala 120001; thelr wives, nono 
i ultarypreporti of nan to women, 10/011 fant els eae, 1 
under Miscellaneous, _ ne ee tai 

4 The fret are tina lately been increased to 1183 nyuare mile, 


and, na at present 
‘ill finally include about 1613 square miles or about 1,082 920 meres, 
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According to the 1879-80 returns the farm stock amounted 
to 58,875 ploughs, 24450 carts, 173,443 bullocks, 151,620 cows, 
49,171 buffaloes, 11,392 horses, 3660 asses, and. 176,041 shop. 

id goats. On ain average there are about two pairs of bullocks for 
every forty acres of arable Innd, 


In 1879-80, of 1,802,908 nores, tho wholo aro under tillage, 293,871 
ncrea or 15°49 per cent wore fallow or under grass, Of tho 
remaining 1,599,087 acres, 12,048 were twice cropped, Of the 
1,611,625 actos under tillage, Grarx Cxors occupied 1,228,829 nores 
oF 75°0 por cont, 699,818 of them andor hijri, Ponicillarin spicata 
104,188 under jedr’, Sorghum vulgare ; 191,191 undor wheat, gah, 
‘Triticum mstivim ; 18,584 under négbi, Bletsine coracana ;_ 50,840 
under rari and saya, Panicum miliate and mitiacoum; 40,670 under 
rice, bhit, Oryxa sativa; 1658 under maize, maka, Zea mays; and 
2765 under other grains of which details nro not given, PoLsEs 
‘ocnpied 167,876 acros or 10-38 per oent, 65,877 of thom under gram, 
harbhara, Cicer arietinum ; 42,484 under kulith, Dolichos bitloru 
86,781 under wid, Phascolasraungo ;8188 undoréur, Cajanns indie 
7830 under lentils, moewr, Ervam lens; 2920 under peas, valdna, 
Pisum sativam ; 520 under mug, Phaseolus radintns ; and 8267 
andar other pulsos. Ontszens ocenpied 188,845 acres or 11-40 per 
cent, 58,958 of them under gingelly seed, til, Sesamam indicum 5 
10,834 under linseed, alehi, Linnin ositatissimom ; and 119,053 under 
Khurdeni, Verbesina sativa safflower, kardai, Carthamus tinctorins 3 
groundnut, bauimug, Arachis hypogwa; and other oilseeds, Frames 
Socupied 13,147 nores or 0°81 per cent, 11,184 of them under cotton, 
‘kipus, Gossypium herbaceum ; 259 under Bombay hemp, san or tig, 
Crotalaria juncea ; and 1704 under brown hemp, ambadi, Hibiscus 
caunabinus, Misceutawzous Crors occupied 23,928 aores or 1 

# cont, 7749 of them under sugarcane, us, Saccharam officinaram ; 
825 under chillies, mirchi, Capsicum ‘fratescens ; 1441 under 
tobucco, tambakhu, Nicotiana tabacum ; and the remaining 7413 
under various vogetables and fruits, 

‘Tho arable land is of two classes, hill or dn, 
or near tho Sahyédris in the weston sub-di 
Nasik, Peint, Dindori, Kalvan, and Baglin 
on the table-land furthor east,” Hill lands 7, and, unless, W 
in seldom tho case, thoy aro freely manarod, they cannot yield yearly 
ropa, Ecopt rico Inds, aftr to or three years cropping 
havo to be left fallow for four or five years. A& they wholly 
on rain for moisture they yield no waterod or garden crops, ‘The 
oil doos not admit of deep ploughing, the cattle and tools are feoble, 
the ontturn is small, and the people, as a rule, aro badly off. Part of 
this land, on hill slopes whero no fiold tools can bo used and where 
the soil is vory shallow, is entirely tilled under the wood-ash, dalhi, 

‘stem, Excopt, tho ‘hilly parts, the soil of the open country 
ip neatly all black and in teiry rich, though good sil of a lighter 
colour is found in somo places. Part of it, having the advantage of 
watercourses and wells, is watered, and tho rest is used for rain ond 
cold-weather dry crops. Yearly crops are grown and fallows are 
feldom wanted.” Tn fully and. rooky places, as well as in extonaive 
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of gravelly sol, the lund is poor, and the outtum, especially. 
ee ee a nin is mck Soalor dan nemig the weed 
hills, 

‘hore are four kinds of soil: black kéli, red mat, red and black 
kordl, and light brown 2arad, Except in the uplands where some 
of it is poor, black soil, found mostly in the plain country near the 
beds of rivers, is often deep and very rich and yields excellent cold 
weather crops of wheat and gram,” Red soil, which is stiffer and 
shallower, is found chiefly on hill slopes or plateaus, and yields 


hilly tracts, aud yields gram, lentils, and other cold weather erops. 
Light brown, barad, the lightest of all, found on waving and hilly 
lands, is often strewn with boulders and mixed with lime nodulea. 
Tt novergives more than alight erop, and yields nothing at all when 
the rainfall is seanty, 
Rainy season crops, the millets and sevoral of the pulses, are 
wn in poor reddish uplands, and, sometimes for chango, in rich 
lack-soil fields, ‘The pulses are grown singly or mixed with other 
crops. Except snfllower or kardai which is grown in red land, when, 
gram, and othor cold weathor crops are generally grown either in the 
richor or in the lighter black soils, Early crops requite the ground 





showers nt intervals while they are growing, and again in Septombor 
whon they are ripening. Cold weather crops aro sown after tho 
October rains are over, and require somo showers in December, 
A well-timed fall of twenty-five inches is sufficient, but nnseasonable 
heavy rain often does much harm, 


‘Tho field tools aro: the plough, néngar, male of wood and fitted 
with n steel share phil; tho hoo, takhar, a horizontal iron blade from 
‘zee to four fest fong fixed between two wooden, uprights at the 
ends of a log of wood; the rake, date, with wooden tooth; the 
scalping knife, khurpe, used for weeding the ground aftor ib is 
ploughed ; the clod-crusher, phali or khengi, a wooden board 
twenty feot long and two feet broad, used for smoothing nnd 
J levelling the ground ; the drill, pabhar, used for sowing millet and 

some other early crops, in parallel lines; the maghad, another 
sill with two or three tubes instead of four, used for sowing whent, 
a gram, and some other late crops, or added to the piblar when w 
mixed erop is to be raised; the rikya, 
longer blade, used to smooth the surface and cover the seed; and tho 
small hoe, kulpe, with several T-shaped iron shares. Besides these, 
the husbandman generally owns » pair of carts gids, hand-hoos 
udala, spades pavdds, sickles vilds, billhooks koylds, largo knives 
} iron crowbars pahdra, and an axe kurhdd, 
D Phonghing In hilly lands fit only for wood-ash tillage the plough isnot used 
the surface is slightly loosened by the andstoe, "Theres of the hill 
ands ore worked by a plough lighter than that used in the plains, 
‘To bring a piece of waste plain Iand under tillago it is fitet broken by 
a heavy plough drawn by four bullocks, After the rains are over, i 
is plonghed four times from end to end so as thoroughly to uproot the 
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weeds,! which soon die when exposed to the sun and wind, When 
the first showers of the next rainy season havo softened the clods, 
the land is again ploughed once or twicoand weeded by the hoe, onee 
along and once scross the furrows, the second weeding being called 
dhélne, ‘The clod-crusher, phali, is afterwards dragged over the 
field to smooth and level its surface, 3 

In hill lands, whether the field is sloping or flat, the seed ix sown 
brondeast and thick ona small plot of burnt ground, and the surface 
is loosened by au iron-tipped wooden hoe. When the thick sown 
seedlings are about a foot high, they are planted in irregular rows 
in patches of prepared land, 

Plain country sowing differs greatly from hill sowing. In tho 
plains both for the early and Inte crops, seed is sown in romular 
rows by the drill pabhar. ‘This drill has a wooden eup chdde, at 
tho top, with a number of diverging holes into which tho upper ends 
of hollow bamboo tubes are fixed, the lower end of each bamboo 
being set in a wooden bill that stands ont from a wooden bar and 
is armed with n small iron tongue that furrows the ground. When 
at work, the driver keeps feeding the cup from a bag of grain hung 
to tho machino, and tho seed passes through the bamboo tubes into 
the small furrows cut by the iron tongues, The number of bills and 
‘tubes varies nccording to the seed. On the side next the sower each 
ripe he smal holes which show if thore is anything in the way 
of the seed. ‘To cover the sood a smoother rikya, or a thorn harrow, 
is drawn over the ground. For gram and safflower which are grown 
only in small quantities, the drillis not nsed. ‘The seed is sown by the 
hand in furrows made by a light plough and covered by a smoother, 
or by a sealping knife. 

Irrigation, both from wells and from channels dependent on local 
rainfall, extends over more than 47,000 acres. It is pretty general 
throughout the plains especially in Baglin, Sinnor, Nasik, Chindor, 
ond Niphad, ‘The cost for each acre varies according to circumstances: 
from 2x to £10 (Re.1-Rs. 100). In Baglin it ranges from £6 to £7 
10», (Rs.0-Rs, 75) tho nore of susgarcane, and the produce in a year 
‘of cheap prices varies from £15 to £20 (Rs.150-Rs.200), ‘Tho chief 
Wwateted Gebpe aro augarcana, Hee, wheat, millet, grom, udid, louis, 
groundnuts, chillies, grapes, guavas, plantains, and vegetables, 
The water channels belong either to small or to large works. ‘The 
small works, mostly under the Collector and managed by the people, 
are 906 weirs, handldrds, on the Godavari's and 'Napti’s tributaries ; 
274 of thom are permanent and the rest are renewod every year; they 
‘water an area of about 37,000 neres, Most of these weirs were mado 
by the villagers from fifty to 150 years ago. Some wero built by 
private persons to whom rent-free lands were given in reward for 
their public spirit. Water rates on old irrigation works, estimated at 
the rate of not more than £1 (Rs, 10) an acre and consolidated with 
the Ind revenue, are paid whether the land is cropped or not. 
Government generally carry ont petty repairs on these works at 
their own cost, but in some places the people have to pay for repairs. 


T The ehiet weeds are Fup and aryl 
sews its roots, is moat hard to get rid of, 
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In most villages where there are canals, there is, under the headman, 
‘an hereditary officer ealled a channel-keeper, o patkari, who regulates 
the supply of water, Near new works the irrigated area is 

‘every year at the rate of from 2s. (Re, 1) an acre for monsoon dry= 
crops to 16e. (Rs.8) for perennial crops. These rates apply to 
irrigation by flow ; only half as much is charged when the water has 
to be lifted. Well irrigation, thongh not soparately assessed, is 
estimated to cost from 2s, to 6x. (Re.1-Rs.3) and sometimes as 
‘much as 16s, (Rs. 8) an acre, a 

‘The lorge works,’ which are under the Public Works Department, 
are the Palkhed canal in Dindori and Niphid n entirely new 
scheme, tho Vadéli canal in Niphéd an old scheme improved ond 
enlarged, ond the Ojhar Témbat canal also an old work in Dindori 
and Niphéd. The Pélihed canal is supplied from the Kédva river. 
‘The weir and head works are of rubble masonry, ‘The weir, which is 
twenty fect high at the centre and 600 feet long, is built on a rocky: 
barrier in the river about twenty miles above its meeting with the 
Godavari. ‘The canal, which is eleven miles long, lies on the 
right bank, and, with ten miles of side channels, commands an arable 
area of abvut 20,000 acres in nineteen Dindori and Niphéd villages. 
‘The work was begun in 1868, but, on account of two accidents due 
to excessive floods, it was not cpened till 1873-74, The total cost 
was £14,572 (Rs. 1,48,720), The discharging capacity at the head 
is sixty-three cubie feet a second, ‘The river has a large and never 
failing supply for six months, and needs only to be sided during 
the othersix months by storage to make the canal very popular, and, 
when the Vighad reservoir, partly built as arrelief work in 1878, is 
ready for use, irrigation will no doubé rapidly spread, 

The Vadéli canal, an old work improved and enlarged, is also 
supplied from the Kiva rivor. ‘The weir, 620 fet long and eleven 
high at the centre, is built on a rocky barrier near the village of 
Vadali, twelve miles below the weir of the Pélkhed canal. The 
length of the old canal was 3} miles and the area irrigated 318 
acres. ‘The improvements, begun in 1866 and finished in 1868, 
included the raising of the weir nearly one foot, the widening of the 
canal at the head to carry nineteen feet a second, and its extension 
to a total length of 8 miles, commanding an arable area of 1702 
acres. ‘Though itis more than enough during the rainy and cold 
seasons, the water supply fails ducing the hot months.” ‘The total 
cost was £2000 (Rs, 20,000), 

‘The Ojhar Tambat canal, which was opened in 1878, is also an 
old work improved and extended. Tt is supplied from the Bangenga, 
a tributary of the Godavari, and from the waste water of the 
Palkhed canal. ‘The weirs 268 foet long and twenty-three feet hij 
tnd the canal, which ison the right bank of the riven, ie tear nates 
Jong and commands an area of 1405 acres. On this work £589 
Ads. (Rs. 5836) were spent by His Highness Holkar, and £192 
(Rs. 1920) by the British Government to whom it was handed over 
in connection with certain territorial transfers. 
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Besides these, the Vighid and Khirdi reservoirs were begun in 1878 
as famine relief works. ‘Nhe Véghad reservoir, eighteen miles north of 
Nasik, is in progress, but the Khirdi reservoir, eight miles from 
Yeola, has been stopped for want of funds. ‘The Véghad reservoir is 
designed to store rain water for the canals below. When the work is 
finished, it will consist of an earth dam, across the Kolvan river, 4160 
feet long and ninety feet high at the centre. ‘The dam will impound 
625 million cubic feet of water within an area of 800 acres, Water, 
when required, will be let out by a masonry culvert and will flow 
long the channel of the river t0 the Palkled, Vadali, and Ojhar 
‘Témbat canals to nid their supply. The work will cost about £22,750 
(Rs. 2,27,500), and, by a further expenditure of about the same 
amount, can be made of twice its present capacity. ‘The design of 
the Khirdi reservoir is to build an earthen dam, 2465 feet long and 
forty-one fect high, across the Nérindi river, and to cut an open 
channel ten miles’ long leading to a reservoir close to Yeola and 
watering the lands on its way. ‘The estimated cost ia about £13,310 
(Rs. 1,33,100). 

Tho Godavari project has long been under the consideration 
of Government, and is now likely to be matured as a scheme 
for irrigation on the right bank of the river from Néndur- 
Madhmeshvar to Rahéta in the Ahmednagar sub-division of Nevisa, 
‘The weir will be of masonry, half a milo long and thirty feet high 
on a rocky barrier in the river bed, and the canal, which will be a 
hundred miles long, will protect an area of abont 140,000 acres 
almost wholly in that part of the Deccan, which is specially liable to 
suffer from drought, Exclusive of storage works, the lowest probable 
cost will be at the rato of £1 (Rs. 10) the protected acre, 

Besides 5334 wells used for drinking, about 12,397 wells are used. 
for watering the land, and their number is yearly increasing. 
OF the whole number, about 1180 are with, and 11,200 without, 
stops. A good well waters from two to four acres and costs from 
£5) to 8100 (Rs.500-Te.1000), “The depth of water varies from 
six to thirty-two and averages nineteen feet. Besides the large 
reservoirs mentioned above, there are about 140 small yillage 
reservoirs and ponds. 


‘The commonest manure is cattle dung mixed with honse 
sweepings. The people store it in pits outside the villages, and, 
when it is seasoned, cart it to the fields, As much as’ fort 

cartloads are required for an acre of garden lind. Every husband- 
man owns a number of cattle and can command a certain quantity of 
this manure. But the supply is always short and is usually eked 
out by gathering rubbish, burning it on the field, and ploughing in 
the ashes, For sugarcane and other rich crops hemp is sown, and, 
when the plants aro two or threo feet high, the land is ploughed 
and flooded, and the hemp, left for about twenty days, rots and 
forms an excellent manure. Rice roots are also a very usoful 
fertiliser. To enrich the land by sheep droppings, shepherds are 
encouraged to graze their flocks in the filds. when fallow, the 
eenpants in some places paying ns much ns 4. (Rs, 2) tho hundred 
sheep for a single night. Thongh villagers shudder at the idea, 
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pours, or okt, is much wpe i and round Nik, 1 i 
repared ‘by the Nasik municipality, and fotchos » hig 
Tian other anaes, being soldat tho rato of Gd (4:annas) a oxrlond 
Asitiastrong and hot, ris wied ouly where thers i good supply of 
water Mano is teed. enveraly for maar crops, somata, 
apocially inthe cnse of sheep droppings, for easly dry oropa whet 
the manure gots soaked in by tho early. rains, but never for cold 
weather crope 
When two or thrw inches high tho crop requires . 
‘Thoro aro two mundes of weeding, one by a sickle, or bhurpo, which ts 
erally practised in hill lands, and. tho other’ by w neal hoe, ot 
ipo, with two Os threo aharse denwra by tu sauseléd Belge 
the hoe moves, the shares weed tho space between two. rows. of orop 
Wwhioh pass untouched between thom. ‘This is done two or thes 
timos over. ‘Tho uprooted woods arv guthored and thrown. away OF 
Toft to rot on tho’ spot, Bosidon lessening tho drain on th doll, 
wooding lootens the earth and enables it to take in and Keep: mong 
moisture. ‘The crop roota havo free scope and tho. plants. grow 
Vigorously, Without wooding the surfaco of the earth Lecomes 
and crusted and tho water, filing to soak in, washoa away particles of 
toil. Tho carly or rainy season crops aro weeded two oe these tienes 
Cold weather erops seliom want weeding aa tho ground ie both top 
carefully cleaned and too dry to yield wny largo supply of woods, 
Thee i considerable difwncy tho outing, enmngai, of 
the various crops, Whon ndgli is wanted for immediate use, the 
and tho stalks aftorwards ; but aaa rule the hone 
together. After it 1 out; the naglt is left to dey 
for two days and then stacked in tho fild till the ond of Decownbee, 
OF oari and wivw tho oars only aro. picked, and the stalks nro loft. 
in tho field us they aro not fit for folder. "In the caso of judet the 
cars aro gathorod frst and the stalks, kaddi, cut afterwigdy Ge 
millet, rice, and watered wheat, the stalks are out with the ears 
tied. in small bundles, left to dry for two dayy in the fd, 
carried to the thrashing floor whor® thoy o stacked for ave 
‘months, the host-looking ears boing set apart in separate burden 
in stack for noxt years sood.  Beforo they are thrashed, the ealigy 
heads are separated from the stalks, sarmad, Unwatered wheat 
and ram are pulled oat by tho root sacked fora tim inthe fal 
aad taken tothe thrashing Boor when tho other erops art tex 
Grain ia thrashed cithor in the field or in some. place outside the 
village. ‘Tho thrashing floor, or Khali propared with inte eatg 
soaked with water, trampled’ by bullocks ti it: grows hast, ata 
twice or thrice smeared with oow dung. When the floor te roomy 
in some placos tho heads, in other plas asin Mdlogaon and Bagi 
hero foddor is plentifal, tho statks and heads, see ain at 
inchoa deop. On thes, rounds central post, three or feng eneehee 
bullock tread til all the grain is crushed out of the head Wie 
the quantity is too small to make it worth while to use ballec, 
th grain is beaten ont by m rod or fal, On actount of ie poe 
salflower is seldom taken to the thrashing floor; it i beaten oat 
rods in the field or on some rock close to'the ford 
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‘Winnowing is the next process after thrashing. On a breezy day, 

the winnower stands in the thrashing floor, on a high woovden boneh, 

iva, and one or two workmen keop handing bin basketfuls of chaff 

and grain. ‘These ho skilfully pours out so that the chaff is blown 

‘away and the grain falls ins heap. Part. of the chaff is gathorod 

and used for folder, and the grain is taken to the husbandman's 
\onse, 


‘To refresh the soil both fallows and changes of crop are mado use 
of, the practice varying according to the place aid sil, After 
evry tw oF thewe years of crop il fanda require four or ve 
Years of roat. The succession of crops varios nccording to tho evn 
the soil, and the manure, Low-lyiug lands need no change, aud, 
in 1 fow special tracts, rich black soils yield wheat for several 
Years together. In such lands when the outturn bogins to fall, © 
Wheat is replaced by gram for the first year, millet for the second. 
and safllowor or tur for the third. Tn the fourth year Indian millet 
is nometimos grown, but, as a rule, wheat follows the suflowor or 
tur, Tho poorer hill lands aro sown with négli in tho first year, 
ith sort or wus in the second, and, where lorel enoogh, wile 
Khurdeni in tho third, Khurdeni nlso takes the place of tart or wiva 
8. soond year crop, and is aomotines mixed with ndgli, evrh, 
or séea, ‘The Dotter sorts of hill land aro sown the frst your 
with nagli or khurdani, the second with vari, aiva, or udid, and: the 
third with khurdent ot udid, When waste plain land 
onder tillage, if the soil is the fi 
Khurdeni, iti is rod-black tho first erop is saflower, and if itis. tich 
Black the first crop is gram. Those plants. tone down the harsh 
of tho soil, and tho oxalie acid that drops from the grata leaves Killa 
woods and grass, Tu light plain lands the usual order of crops is ¢ 
in the fint yoar, Hhurdoni, kardai or ndgls, und, where ponsblos 
small quantity of jodri; in tho second year, ijri mixed with hemp 
sand Auga, Dolichos biflorus ; and in the third year one of the first 
yeur’s crops. In heavy soils, hijri mixed with tur or other pulaes, 
ambidi, hulga, wid, and nila or iva aro sown in the first years 
wheat alone oF mixed with kardai and eam or mustard soed it tho 
second and third yoars; and ono of the first year’s crops or gram in 
the fourth yoar. “In Néndgaon and Yeola; bdjrit and (il take the 

lace of Rhurdani and ndgli. In good soils," when the season. allowa 
it, a second crop of gram, lentils, peas, or safflower, is raised aftor 
déjri, wid, and rate, Tn garden lands no rogular order 

An carly crop of hijri, nigh, udid, or rice, is followod by 
crop of wheat, gram, lentils, and mothi, Trigonella fomumgreeam, 
cor some other vegetable. Sugarcano greatly oxhausts tho soil, and 
two to three yeurs should pass beforo it is again planted in the 
sumo land. Botwoen tho fitst and second sugarcane. plantings the 
intormedinte crops aro carrots, onions or garlic, rico, kondya or hot 
weather jviri, bijri, wheat, gram, and groundaut,” Kondya juin, 
which is grown chielly for fodder, is sown in March and reaped. in 
Jano or July. 

The hill wood-ash or allt tillage, to which reference has already 
boon made, is of sufficient consequence to call for a detailed 
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description, ‘This kind of cultivation is a necessity where thore is a 
tla ligi soil and a heavy but sbioct iota _In December and 
Tanuary, a brushwood-covered plot of land is chosen and. its 
Dashes and grass, and sometimes, branches from the neighbouring 
troos, aro eut and stacked. In April or May when the loppings, 
nib, aro thoroughly dry they are spread on the Plot of Iand and set 
on fire. Firat the shrubs and tree branches are lai L, then a layer of 
‘grass, and, to provent the fire from spreading into tho neighbourn 
brushwood, the whole is pressed down by a light layer of earth 

Iumps of cowdung. About the middle of May, in the Rohini 
Nakshatra when rain begins in the hills, the burnt plot is cleared and. 
sown, the first year with ndgli, and the second year with vart or ava 
Tho sced is skilfully scattered and the ground loosened with the 
sickle or khurpe. At thesame time the rest of the clearing is loosened 
and weeded. ‘The plants must be forced on or they wither. When 
five or six inches high the seedlings ate pulled ont and thrown 
singly in irregular rows four to six inches apart on the unburnt 
Part of the clearing, each plant sloping upwards soe to be supported 
by the earth immediately above it. In two or three days the nosis 
strike, and in a week or two tho stalks havo stiffened and the plavte 
bogin to stand upright. A few seedlings aro left on the burnt 
patch, but they yield less than those that replanted out, Before it 
ipens the crop is twice weeded with the sickle or kliurpes 


‘The following are some details of the culture of 
Millet, béjri, Penicillaria spicata, with, in 1879-80, 
690,318 eros, i the poople’s staple food. Tt is gro 
lands mixed with tur, being sown in June and reaped i 
season towards the end of September. If it is in garden land oe 


sare ia rant of rain it is watered from a-well or channel, ple 
‘They are cut with the 


Millet stalks, sarmad, are used as fodder, 
Sas Gis aid after drying in tho field for two days, are taken to the 
{thrashing floor and stored for several months,” Before. thrashin a 
Penden, Baglén and Mélegaon where there is plenty of fodder, ths 
heads aro cut off and separately trodden under bellnees feet. 


Tag atts Triticum wstivam, with, in 1879-80, 9 tilago ana 
See gete acres, comes next in importance, It te grows aean 
‘ub-divisions, and is cither a dry ora watered eold-tesder crop. 
recat is of five kinds, Janshi or bakshi,ddwilhani, hide, bother aed 
Maple also called khawde or jéde. OF those bansht isn ea 
déudlhdni, ithe, and bodié wre dey. exope, and Ehapte re Toth aap 
and watered. Banshi, also called bihmuni, a yelleear wheat, the 
Parourite kind in garden land, is soft, largo or middie cece and 
Wack bearded. Noxt to it comes ddudkhdni wheat which 
Kithe, boilke or the beardless, and. Khaple a 

Sal grained. “Kip ia at good a dude 
crarcratenes Thee it is used ‘ns food. Piven oe eae 
over-watered déwikhani, is soft yellow and ecto: : 
geecally chosen as a second ass Tt a amall rai, ie 

a. 


D ws onl 
POP ie oor atid set apart for wheat is ploughed after teat 
crop is over, and two or three months lapaenes 
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the first rain it is twice ploughed slong and across, and immediately 
before sowing is again ploughed ond harrowed. In this way 
the land is carefully preparod and the weed roots picked out. 
Wheat is sown from September’ to November nod reaped from 
January to April. From twenty-four to eighty ponnds of soed are 
Fequited to sow an acre. Except as a dry cold-weather crop it is 
always manured. In December wheat is somotimes attacked 
hy 8 mildew which shrivels the grain. When ripe the plants, 
¢zeept in watered lands whore thet fold is firmer, tro pulled one 
by the roots, bound into large sheaves, carried on carts to the 
thing floor, and trodden under bollocks? feet. ‘The average acro 
outturn is about 360 pounds in dry, and 780 pounds in. gardon 
lands. ‘Tho produce is more than enough for the local demand, 
Except on feast days, whon even the poor uso it, wheat is not much 
eaten in the villages except by Musalméns and Brahmans. Tt ig 
generally prepared with clarified butter, and sometimes with 
molasses or sugar. The imports, mostly brought. to the railway to 
‘be forwarded, aro from the Nizém’s territory, Malwa, Bere, and 
Ahmednagar. The export is almost entirely to Bombay. 


Indian millet, joéri, Sorghum vulgare, had, in 1879-80, a til 
‘rea of 104,133 scres.” Aftor carefully proparing tho laud, jedsiie 
sown at the ond of the rains (October), and reaped at the close of 
the cold weather (March). ‘Tho ears are first gathered and tho 
stalks, kadbi, afterwards cut. Immediately after tho harvest the 


rain is trodden out by bullocks. ‘The stalks are a valuable fodder, 

Négli, Eleusine coraeana, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
18,854 acres, and vari and séea, Panicum miliare and miliaceum, 
With 50,840 acres, are grown in hill lands, sometimes under tho 
wood-ash, dalhi, system, ‘The soed is sown in burnt beds in the 
latter part of May, the seedlings aro planted out in June or July, 
and the crop is reaped in October. Tho ears, except those of nd 
which are ‘sometimes cut with the stalks, are picked separately, 
and thrashed by beating them with a rod, or trampling them under 
Dullocks’ hoofs. These grains form the staple food of the poorer 
People near the Sahysdris, but are seldom used by the richer classes, 

Rice, Uhit, Oryza sative, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
40,570 ores, is ‘grown in’ the better sorts of dark hill land, 
and in plain’ garden lands, Ta bill lands, the seedlings are raised 
on a sloping plot of burnt ground outside the field. ‘The socd is 
sown broadcast in the plot, and the surface lightly ploughed so 
‘is to cover the seed. Fields which receive a sure supply of water 
Yield rice every year. In plain garden lands, where it is not easy 
to burn a plot ‘of ground as a seedling nursery, the seed is soaked 
in water, and, a8 soon as it begins to sprout, is sown broadeast either 
over the whole field or in a plot set apart as a seedling bed. 
Meanwhile, when rain has fallen, the whole field is ploughed four 
or five times in different directions, flooded with water, and onco 
more ploughed so as to reduce tho soil to fine mud. ‘The deeper 
the mnd the better aro the’ prospects of the crop. After fifteen 
days “the seedlings are set. out in- bunches of five to eight 
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advantage of every bush and scrap of cover, in face of a deadly 
Brey gatioa Gomesled at te position, ‘The Bhil losses were very. 
heavy, When only fiftoon remained alive, they marched slow! 
along the river bed, still keeping up a heavy fire. Though repeatedly 
called to lay down’ their arms thoy refused, and Aropped man by 
man, At last the few that remained were forced out of the river 
into the open and charged by the mounted police, ‘They fought to 
the last with the most desperato courage. Of forty-nine men, forty= 
five including their leader Bhdgoji were killed and three severely 
wounded. Daring thonction Mr, Sonter’s horse fell pierced by two 
bullets, and four of the police wore killed and sixtoen wounded, 


‘The completeness of this success, which was so largely due to 
M Pe gallantry, onocgy, and judgment, Beouge. the, Bl 
Hangot to a suiden ond.” ‘Tho Nissan Bhile who weroawaiting. 
rival dispersed, and, on the 20th, in falling back from 
h fronticr, wore, ‘with’ tho loss of forty killed, attacked. 
and routed by a dotachment of the Haidarabad Contingent under 
Lieutenant Podler, 

On tho 12th of November, a largo party of Bhils under an influor 
chief a relative of Bhigoji’s, left Sonai in Novésa to join Bhijgof 
On hearing of his death thoy turnod towards Khéndesh, and, as hi 
hhad not committed any acts of crime, they were pardoned and allow 
to return to their honios,! 

Though disturbances were at an end posts of regular 
Wore maintained till May 1860, When they were withdrawn, thei 
places wero taken by detachmonts of theKoli Corps, Tho Koll 
Continued to perform this outpost duty till March 1861, whon th 
‘were disbanded, and all except a fow who entered the polico, return 
to their former life of tillage and field labour. 

‘Tho wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Tnatend. 
of heading disturbances, ns had often happened before and. has 
‘wppened since, the disciplined Kolis wore a powerful element in 
reprossing disorder. Under Captain Nuttall’s patient and kindly. 
care, and by tho exainplo of his dashing bravory and untiring energy, 
they proved a most orderly, well disciplined, active, and. coumpon 
force. ‘They showed themselves superior to the Bhils in. atren, 
and spirit, and in their two nnd a half years of ‘active nareioe Re 
times earned the spocial thanks of Government? 


Sinco 1860 the district has enjoyed unbroken pence, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION? 


SECTION L—ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFP. 


‘Tan lands of the district of Nasik have been gained by cession, 
‘exchange, and lapso. Most of the country fell to the British on the 
overthrow of the Peshwra in 1818. In 1852, on the death ofthe ast 
Réja Babédur, tho potty division of Nimbiynt in Mélogaon lapsed 
in 1965, eight slag, five in Chindor and threo in Niphid,- wore 
exchanged by His Highness Holkar fr land in the eighbourhood 
of Indor ; and in 1878, on the death of Bogus, the 
Pela ste beoamo a sub-division of Nasik. 
In 1818 when the British territories in the Deccan were placed 
under tho control of a Commissioner and divided into the four 
collectorates of Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Dhirwir, the 
Tans now included in Nasik belonged partir to Khéadonb and 
partly to Ahmadangar. In 1837-38 \gar sub-divisions 
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Plants, Water is always allowed to gather in the field till the ears 
fre out, or rather till they begin to ripen, A scarcity of water 
spoils the crop as tho soil cracks und lays bure the oats. orecing 
is wanted, eae ice crops are always late, not ripening 
November or December. Rice is reaped with the straw, which, when 
the heads have been thrashed, serves as fodder. Rive is used daily 
by the well-to-do and by others on festive occasions. It is sometimes 
sent in small quantities to Ahmednagar, 

Grom, harbhara, Cicor arietinum, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 65,877 acres. For. gram the land is carefully propared and well 
weeded. It is sown from the beginning of October to, the end of 
November, and is reaped in March. A® already noticed, it is some: 
times grown on new land, as the oxalic acid from its leaves kille, the 
Woods. Gram is much esteemed as food both for men and for horses; 
Like other peas and beans gram is generally nsed in the form of colt 

alse, dal, which is made by soaking the pea in water, and 
letting it dry separating the halves. by fending. Tt is also eaten 
Parchod. | The plants serve as fodder and as a vegetable, Gram ie 
sont in small quantities to Bombay and other places. 

Cajan Pea, fur, Cajanus indicus, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 8188 acres, “Almost every one uses fur. Tt is sown in aftereate 
lines with cotton or some other plant in June or ‘July, and is reaped in 
Septembor and October. “Tt yields a superior yellow pulse, a L only 
a little less valoable than gram. ‘The stalkg are’ Renevally God 
as fuel by the poor, and yield a charcoal which is Seuch Lin 








Black Gram, wid, Phaseolus mungo, had, in 1870-80, » tillage 
area of 36,781 acres. The plant is used as food for cattle, and Re 
plse, though less valued as food for mon, is considered. the cna 
fattening grain for horned cattle, and beara about tho same saa ttat 
Value as gram. ‘The erop is never grown alone, but ander soos eit 
plant such as common millet, 
Fens viking, Pisum sativam, hed, in 1870-80, a tillage 
2929 acres, Tho chopped straw forms a most nourishing feddnes 
Lentils, masur, Ervam lens, had, in 1879-80, « 4) 
of 7830 acres, chielly in the western sub-divisiona, ‘vente enoen 
in Gotober and Tnrvested in February, and are sont to Banton 
small quantities, ay 
Groen Gram, mug, Phascolas radiatus, had, ia 1879-80, tillage 
rea of 520 acres. It is sparingl for its split pulso which i 
sed in Various ways, BrOWa forts split pols which fs 
Socame, til, Sesamum indicum, with, in 1879-80, a 4 
of $8,058 acres, is sown in Juno or July and reaped in October 
Berea plmost entirely north of tho Satmélés, “The oil ie tora] both 
for cooking and for burning. ‘The cakes fr 


cattle, 





Linseed, alshi, Linum wstatissimum, with, i 
area of 10,884 acres, is sown in October amid res tgle foo) sf 


‘sent in large quantities to Bombay. "#04 in January, 
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Cotton, kipus, Gossypium herbacenm, bad, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of only 11,184 sores, Besides indigenous, gdvrdni, cotton, 
Doth Hingunghét and acclimatised Dhérwarare grown, but only int 
Malegaon and in a few Néni llages. The seeds are used as’ 
for cattle. The area under indigenous cotton has increased from 
2666 acres in 1875-76 to 5022 acres in 1878-79, while tho area under 
exotic cotton has fallen from 8010 acres in 1875-76 to 1836 acres 
in 1878-79, ‘The system of tillage is the same as in Khénudes! 
Much is used locally, and the rest goes to Mand whore there ia 
a cotton press, and thence by rail to Bombay. ‘The Manméd press 
is chiefly fed by cotton from Khindesh, 

Tobacco, tambikhu, Nicotiana tabacum, 
area of 1441 acres, is raised sll over the district in small quantities 
sud of inferior size and quality. It is grown in all lands but thrives 
best in whitish soil near village sites, or in light alluvial soil on the 
sloping banks of rivers and streams. | It is sown broadcast in July in 
‘small plots, and the seedlings ure set out in August or September 
when they are sbout three inches high. The erop is ready for cutting 
in January or even earlier, To strengthen the leaves the main shoots 
have to be nipped, and this destruction of life is one of the reasons 
why the area under tobacco is so small, No well-to-do Kunbi will 
grow it, ‘The cultivation is generally entrasted to a Bhil ora Koli who 
gets half the produce for his labour. When the leaves are ripo they 
‘are nipped off and three or four of them are laid one over the other 
inthe sun to dry. ‘They are turned, from time to time, aud after 
4 fortnight sprinkled with water, sometimes mixed with the sap of 
mango-tree bark or the jnice of a coarse grass called #urad, and 
packed in underground pits, or, if the quantity. be lange, stacked 
closely in. the open air for eight days. 'This heightens the colour 
of the leaf and improves its flavour. 

Sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 7749 acres, is one of the most paying of watered crops, 
‘and very great care is taken in its growth, “Wour kinds of sugar- 
eane are grown, white khadya, striped bingaya, black hila or tabla, 
‘aud Mauritius called baso. ‘The last is grown only to a very limited 
extent near Nasik and Devléli. ‘The ground is ploughed from corner 
to corner seven or eight times. Weeds, which are seldom found in 
Watered lands, are carefully picked out as the ploughing goes on. 
‘The clods are broken and levelled, anda good deal of manure is spread 
over and mixed with the earth ‘either by hand or by a light rake, 
dite. Furrows, six inches deep and about 1} fect apart, are ous 
by a deep plough, divided into small beds, and watered. So 
cuttings, about a foot long and three or four inches apart, aro thrown, 
into the farrows lengthwise, and pressed by the foot to drive them 
well into the ground. Planted in this way sugarcane is called 
péolya ua. Tt is most suited to a shallowish soil. In the caso 
of the white or adja cane, the cuttings are thrown into the 
forrows without dividing the land into beds, and after levelli 
the furrows by a beam harrow, the plantation is freely watered, 
Sugarcano grown in this way is called néngrya us. ‘The ndngrya 
us being Hooper set stands a scanty supply of water better 
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than tho pévlya, and if regularly watered comes to greater — 


fection than the other. ‘The euttings are planted in January oF 

february, and more often in March, and besin to sprout: after 
about fifteen or twenty days. Before it fect high the crop is 
twice or thrico carefully weeded. No further cleaning is wanted 
as woeds do not thrive under the shade of grown canes. Before 
the rains set in, when the crop is not more than three feet 
high, except the-white variety which wants only about half as 
much water, the cane requires a weekly watering, and after the 
rains, a watering every twelve or fifteen days. ‘The crop. takes fall 
eleven months to ripen. ‘The mill consists of two bdbhul rollers 
called. husband and wife, naorn mairi, worked ‘by two or four 
hullocks. A cane pipe joins the mill to the boiling pan which 
is under the charge of the owner of the cane or of some other 
trustworthy person, as the work of choosing the proper time at 
which to take the pan off the fire requires much ‘Knowle 
and care. As the fire must be kept burning fiercely, Bdbhul 
loppings are, as much as possible, used for fael. ‘Two men are 
required to feed the furnace, two to drive the bullooks and 
cut and supply the cane, one to feed the rollers, and one to 
seo that the juice pipe runs freely. ‘The sugar mills are the 

ort of all the village when work time is over, and the smooth: 
floor in which the monlds for the hot juice are ‘built is. pleasant 
lit by the glow of the furnsce. ‘The white cane, khadya, though 
vory hard snd coarse for eating, yields the best anolasses, and 
crop roquires less labour and care, It is found over almost the 
whole district. “In Malegaon and part of Yoola, the striped ldngdyar 
cane is chiefly grown, bat it is seldom pressed. Manritins sane 
requires the greatest care as regards water and manure, and the 
molasses aro generally inferior, Sugarcane pressing usually goes on 
during the nights of the cold season, beginning with January, It 
employs wgreat number of hands. "At the time of pressing the 
owners never refuso cane or juice to any one, andl crowds of 
beggars throng their field ey even call passers-by to take 
some of their sugarcane and jaice, believing that free-handed gifts 
aro rewarded by a plentiful outturn, 


Vines, driksh, Vitis vinifera, of three kinds, abis, phdkdi or phikink 
and kali, havo for long been grown by Kunbis and Malis in Nesik and 
Chindor, ‘The vineyards are in rich garden lands carefully fonced, 
Cuttings are laid in September and set out in April and May. ‘The 
and is ploughed and made ready as for sugarcano. Parallel Tines 
























sight fect apart ore drawn along and across, At the crosain 
srbich aro marked by seal sticks, holes a foot and a, it deep and 
8 foot broad are dug, and filled with half a basket of well seasonod 
manure. ‘The cuttings are then planted in tho holes and watered 
very fourth day, until they sprout strongly. Then tl 
regularly watered ‘every ton or twelve days, aud given 
and other rich manure. The shoots are at’ first “tain 
sits and, after about four months, on forked pingdra, Erythring 
indica, stakes threo or four fect high and threo to. four inchea 
thick. These take root readily and are often trimmed ee ag not: 
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to grow too frocly. In the rains most of them are allowed to grow, 
4 that the upper shoots may. supply the place of any stakes that die 
‘When it reaches the fork, the top of the vine is lopped to force the 
stem to throw out side shoots. ‘These side shoots, resting on the 
vingira branches, keep the heavy weight of the top shoots and the 
it from dragging the plant to the ground. Vines bear fruit from 
the second year, ‘and, if properly cared for, go. on yielding for 
more than « century, ' They are trimmed twice» year in Ohaitra 
{Mareh- April) and Ashwin (September-Oetober), and they bear 
it about four or five months after each trimming. ‘The first 
erop, which comes in the rainy season, does not ripen, ‘The grapes 
are sour and are sometimes used for pickles and jams, but are 
lly allowed to decay on the tree. In Phalgun (February- 
Starch) four or fva monte after tho seose trimming, the vines 
Field good swoet grapes and the loppings then made are used for 
new vineyards. Vines were formerly largely grown in Nasik and 
‘at Sitpur about four miles off, but about saven years ago they were 
attacked by a disease and most of the vineyards had to be destroyed, 
They also suffered considerably during the recent years of scanty 
rainfall (1875-1877), but their cultivation is still carried on. 


Guavas, per, Psidium guava, are reared from seed and planted 
out when three orfour years old. As they grow to a large size, tho 
distance between tho trees is greater than between Snes, The 
guava bears fruit from the second or third year after planting, and 
eontinnes to yield for about six or seven years, when tho tree is 
destroyed. 


Plsntains, kel, Musa paradisica, are grown from shoots. As soon 
fas a bunch of plantains appears on the tree, only one shoot, styled 
the daughter, or hdr, is allowed to grow. When this has borne fruit, 
the plantation is generally destroyed, but occasionally a grand: 
daughter, ndt, is allowed to grow. A plantain seldom remains in 
the ground for more than three and a half years. ‘The land is 
afterwards used for chillies, groundnuts, and otlier light crops. 


Potatoes, hatita, Solanum tuberosum, are grown to a small extent, 
a8 a garden crop, by Kunbis and Malis. ‘They were introduced into 
the district about forty years ago by » European cultivator named: 
Grant. ‘The people, at first, objected to use them, but the feoling 





1 Mr, Grant obtained from Government 154 acres (257 bigh(a) of land neat Nasik 
pEitineforfive year.” Abont fourtecn owt of eaice Rigen Set at ara 
Kesar potatoes wore awa, Tho cnt of tho we was £09 Te. Soh athe es 
Ala anon to 2 (i ‘The crop was moteemful, “Abney oe ty yc 
Paps) thn peace of tee sees (ve Sp) waa eld fr S129 a 1500 pe 
Fa which was kept for soa an dsteated tong tho oetantos Pare ee 
Hcan aliva to tho value'f the erop. One" Abul Piel atts age ee gem 

ctrl Sicey prin of neat a np af Ulloce for the super page 
‘is potatoes, In 1889 the potatoes grown ih Sle: Grants Rell ee the sn 
thal wero rodtced in the Presienty.” In adi to wpniging bates aay 
Rotate found their ‘way to the Mdlgaon ant Mhow carbene Reaies Sate 
cing potatoes Me. Grat broaght may rane wes fom Frases aly a Nh 
Tats ted Upper Geran gras onde tonsa ney age es a 
fe rr sic a a a Maer rpm ta a = oe 
seve grown to comaiderahleextet andthe eee deeoafeh nae : 
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dually wore off, and potatoes have now altogether taken the place 
Pehla prseh catioineTCUAlac SEY aaa planted a the mat 
of Chaitra, Vaiskikh, “wud Jeeht (March-June), and from 
‘August to October. ‘To make it ready for potatoes, land does not 
want much care or trouble. The potatoes are cut into two or threo 

joces, each with some shoots, and are laid in furrows half a foot 
From each other, and covered’ with earth by means of s harrow 
‘Dho crop is watered every eighth day and requires enreful weeding 
and manaring, ‘The grotnd near each plant is kept as loose. as 

sible, to let the roots grow freely. When ready (Angust= 

Jetober), the potatoes are ploughed and dug out, As they are nob 
stored in pits for any time, they do not last long, and are mostly 
used in the district, only a few being sent to Bombay, 

Groundnuts, bhuimug, Arachis hypogwa, are grown to fair 
extent. Itis' hardy and certain erop and pars wel, the cost of 
tillage being small. “After the land has been ploughed and smoothed, 
furrows are ploughed close together, and the seed is dropped. into 
them by the hand at intorvals of about an inch, and covered with 
carth by means of a harrow. ‘This is done soon aftor the rains seb 
in, and the nuts want no watering till tho rains are over. After= 
wards thoy aro watered every fifteenth day, until Decomber when. 
Ahoy beyrin to droop ani are ready for digging, They should bo 
oyeral times weeded, but want no manure, Women and children 








: dig ont the nts, ‘Thin is an easy and a popular work, as, while 
digging, they can ont as much as they like, besides getting a good 
supply of nuts as wages. Bhils aro ofton soon wandering in gangs 
in search of jobs of this sort, armed with the heavy crowbars, that 

Bate Len. 










‘até used in turning up the tangled roots, 
Boel Lea, pin, Piper bote, requires closo care and attention andl 
grows only in specially solected tracts, A year bofore the young 
lant aro ready, tho groand choson as, a betel leat garden. is 
surrounded with’ thick hedge of milkbush, to which an’ outer 
fence of coare grass matting is afterwards added, ‘The ground fx 
dag a foot or more doop and reduced to fine powder. In the land 
thus prepared, sherri, piingdra, and hadga seeds are sown in reg 
rows close to each other to form supports: to the botel vines, 
When the supports are. foar or fivo' fect, high, the. gurdon. fe 
divided into beds three foot long by two broad, each with a water 
channel and along trench. In tho trenches, about a foot and a half 
: from cach other, betel-vino cuttings are set and earth is heaped all 
; round. For twenty-one days, the cuttings are shaded from the sun 
by a covering of leaves and branches, and watered daily with wall 
water. For the first two months, the young shoots are trained oft 
dry sticks, and then on the péngdra and other living supportay 
Alter twelve months the top shoots of the creoper are drawn down 
tho tea twisted in ciclen, covered with earth, and the shoots 
again trained up the stem, ‘This is done every yenr in April an 
Bfby, when tho garden is enviohed by « ayer of sow arcane 




















to eight inches deop. Owing to the change this causes in the level _ 


of the beds and of the water channels, betel leaf are alt 
watered from wells and never from rivers or fa) "The vive 
begins to yield eatable leaves after twelve months from tho time of 
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planting, and continues to bear for twenty or thirty years. A stunted 
shoot, nakhi, gives the best leaves, soft, smooth, and full of taste, while 
those’on a growing shoot, pharpatya, are coarse, Of bakshi and 
tambdya, the two kinds of vines, timbdya yields a quicker return, and 
hakshi a'better and larger crop, ‘The vines remain in the ground 
from fifteen totwenty years. ‘The acre yield varies from £15 to 
£70 (Rs. 150-Rs. 700) a year. ‘The hotel leaves of the Sinnar sub. 
division are cousidered the best, though, like those of Vadali in 
Chindor, they suffered severely during ‘the drought of 1876-77. 
‘The owners of botol lat gardens aro generally. Brahe étubol 
and others, who do not work with their own hands but employ work: 
men of tho Mali caste, Betel leaf is tho most costly and troublesome 
erop in the district, and cannot be carried on without the aid of 
considerable capital, From £40 to £60 (Rs. 400-Rs. 600) are often 
spent on a betel leaf garden before it yields any return, 

Chillios, mirchi, Capsionm ratescens, with, in 1879-80, a till 
‘area of 7325 acres, is the most important crop grown in garden lands. 
This plantod in July and gathored in January. It does not want 
manure, but requires watoring after tho rains are over. 

‘There is much irrigated land near Nésik where all sorts of 
vegetables aro raised. Cattle dung and poudrette are frocly used 
as mianuro. Since the opening of the railway most of the produce ix 
sont to Bombs 

Fars of wheat smitten, the people say, by the east wind, grow 
red, shriveled, and’ light, and the grains in millet ‘heads, 
attacked with mildew, turn into black powder, ‘These blights are 
nover 40 goneral as to affect tho harvest, and no procautions aro taken 
against them. Frosts often damage garden produce, killing rows 
of vines, nnd fields of chillies, groundnuts, egg plants, and other 
vogotables, Pulses are sometimes nttacked by caterpillars, Locusts, 
it is said, never appoared between 1805 aud the autumn of 1878, 
when parts of Siunar and Tgatpuri were attacked by swarms of 
these insets, 

Iho great Durgevi fuming, which lasted from 1896 to 1407, is 
said to have caused as mach ruin in Nasik as in the southern parts 
of the Deccan, Some memory of the Déméjipant famine in 1460, and 
notices of the famines in 1520 and 1629 also remain, But the oldest 
famino of which any details have been traced is that of 1791-02, 
‘This is the sovorest famine of which any local record remains, Liberal 
Tovonuo remissions were granted by the Peshwa, the exportation of 

in was forbidden, and its price was regulated. Rice was brought 

large quantities trom Bengal by private traders. In October, 
‘ain fol abundantly, and the ato crop" which throve wall helped to 
cheapen grain and relieve distros. 

In_ 1802, the rains wore favourable, and the crops promised well. 
But Yashvantray Holkar, crossing Mdlegaon and Chéndor with a 
Jarge army on his way to Poona, plundered all the villages 
sand destroyed the standing crops. ‘the Pondhéris, under their 
leaders Muka and Hira, completed the work of destruction. 
In consequence there was ‘an utter want of food, and grain rose 
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to 14 pounds the rupee, ‘The famine lasted for m year, and 
wane height from April to August 1804. Largo’ numbers 
moved to Gujarit. OF those who remained, it was estimated that, 
over the whole district, from 7000 to 10,000 died, and many of the 
survivors lived on vegetables, mille eurds, and udbud, godambe, 
sole, kulidu, and other dried ‘grass seeds, and such wild fruits as 
mbar aud bhokar. Cow's, baffalo’s, and even human flesh is said 
to have been eaten. ‘The Peshwa's government imported grain 
from tho coast and freely remitted the revenue. Private charity was. 
active, and merchants. distributed dishes of grain and cooked 
food. "Still Inrge numbers of lives were lost, and some ¥i 

then loft desolate have over since remained waste, After twoor 
three years prices fell to their former level and tho people eame 
Jack and resettled many villages, 

In 1824, failure of rain raised ndgli to twenty-eight pounds tho 
rupee, Large quantities of Wore imported, and rovenue was 
freely remitted. "After five or six months good ‘rain fell, and the 
distress passed away. ‘There was no largo number of death, 

Tn 1849, there waa a nmall nnd temporary scarcity, and in 1845 
4 failure of rain which caused a five or six mouths? fuming, and a 
{oss estimated at 1000 lives, In 1854, thero was great scarcity. in 
Peint; grain rose to twenty-four pounds the rupee, and about 500 
Persons aro said to have died, 

Botweon 1860 and 1862, the increased growth of cotton reduced the 
‘area under coroals and raised the price of grain ; this, combined. in 
1863 with m bad harvest, forced prices to n futnino level. Durin 
theso years, Indian millet varied from fifty-two to thirty.two pounds 
and ‘averaged forty-fonr pounds. In 1869 a failure of ropa raised 
Ulllt prices to twonty-soven pounds, and again in 1871 from thirtye 
three to thirty pounds, 

‘The irregular rainfall of 1876 ted to failure of the carly 
tad. tistross over about one-fourth of tho district!” ‘Though at oho 
time vory great, the distress in Nésike nover roso to famine, he 
uth and south-wost suffered most. ‘The erops, in two subedivisions, 
Sinnar and Yoola, almost utterly failed ; in one, Niphad, they were 
Poors and in the other sub-divisions they ranged from middling to 
ir. - Besides tho failure of tho ently harvest, there. waa very Ile 
in September and Ostober and tow cold-weather crops. were 
ret At th millet! nt twenty-six instond of forty-seven, pounds, 
and little field work, tho poorer classes fell into distress, "About 
the middle of Septomber the need for Government help became ay 
great that rolief works had to be opened, In November disteess 
mueated,. graindealers hold back their stores, and. prices rose. 
‘This artificial forcing of prices did not last long.’ Tmpoltation 


set in ‘and prices fell, In the hot months grain again been 
dearer and distress increased. ‘A favourable open go ae 
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in the beginning of September greatly improved crop prospects 
ad the sate of ls And, at the close of November, the 
demand for special Government help ceased. 

‘Tho following summary shows, month by month, the state of the 
istrict and the measures taken to meet the distress. In September 
1876, vory little rain fell except in the west and south-west, in 
Tgatpuri and Point, where the fall was good. What little rain fell 
Was of great valuo, especially in the Déngs, where anxiety liad boon 
felt on nccount of the hillmen and Bhils, In spite of this rain tho 
arly crops failed in the greater part of Yeoln, Sinnar, and Niphéd, 
tnd to a lees extent, in Chdndor and Kalyan he diatrect acd 
greatest in Niphéd and Yeoln, and in Sinnar the people wore 
elamouring for work, In these parts, abont the end of the month, 
tho prospects of the cold wenther harvest, though not good, ware 
tuck Iuproved by s fall of tain, Tn othae places prospocts wore 
fair. In tho middle of September the Collector ‘nuthorised att 
expenditure of £817 (Rs. 8170) from local funds in Mélegaon, 

iglén, Kalvan, Chéndor, and Nandgaon, and, on the 24th, work 
‘was provided for the distressed labourers of Niphéd and Yeola on 
the Niphdd-Yeola road, On the 29th, another work was begun at the 
Kaprala pass for the Sinnar sub-division, 

October passod without rain, In Yeola and Sinnarthore was an 
almost utter failure of early crops, and in Niphad thay wore poor. 
In Niphéd and Yeola grass and water were scarce, and cattle wore 
boing driven away. Rice and ndgli, which promised fairly in the 
hilly parts of Igutpuri, Nasik, Dindori, Kalvan, and Biglén, did 
not ripen owing to the failure of the later rains, and, for the xame 
Feason, especially in Yeola and Sinnar, cold-weather erops could bo 
sown in only a very fow places, ‘The riso in grain prices cansod 
much distross, but the numbers on roliof did riot increase rapidly 
‘as the poople atill found work in harvesting the early crops, On 
the north-cast frontier of Malegaon, the Mhirs and others wore in 
bad stato and were crying for’ work. About the ond of the 
month, His Highness Holkar gave £300 (Rs. 3000) for tho roliof of 
the famino-stricken. "Tho pooplo continaed very patient, and, except 
some grain thefts, there was little special crime. 

About the middlo of November a fow showers foll in. the contrat 
sub-divisions of Nésik, Niphéd, Chéndor, and Dindori, and in 
Sinnar in the south. In many places late crops wore not sown 
where they were sown, they were aang and prospects were 
dually growing worse.’ In tho early days of the month, though there 
wore fair stooks of grain, the dealers held them back and forced 
ices to about twelve pounds the rupeo, To avoid the serious 
isturbance that threatened, grain was imported and prices fell, 


2 0n the 11th November the Nasik manicipality opened a shop for the retail mala 
Aa rnin” Deatdon"2i00" te itn) Tan Bore” slant? forthe, tall mala 
ener, Kevachant Khnpehands Gangstarr ‘Charades, Wade 
ndash, Gopi Pindchanks Hat Trista Kus Deleastane hill aes 
Rimdin Gs }, Kachra, Anandrim, Ganesh indth Muthe, and Béla Thakur 
lati ea nr (lrogment RSs aa 2a Wb 
Ginin ysl to tho poo sp Soe vale of ont fepee bade ho oer 7a 
t) Sidabipat ‘Oomnatcar wal te Preece, Poaceae ae 
flocked to thin shop. The very poor were fed once daily in Nisik. pele 
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Millet went down to about twenty-six and Indian millet to about 
twenty-nine pounds the rupee. Except in Niphdd, Yeola, and 
Sina the labouring clsses could sill get work in harvesting the 
carly crops, preparing the ground for the next year, or in 
cutting. ‘fhe average daily aumaber of porsons. oh relict worl ¥a86 
to 7382, all of them able-bodied, expected to do a fall day’s work 
and superintended by ordinary public works officers. For charitable 
roliof a sam of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was placed at the Collector's 
disposal. On the 8rd November, Government sanctioned £250 
(Rs. 2500) to be advanced to Vanjaris and other herdsmen to dri 
cattle to the hills and other. pasture grounds. ‘This proviso 
unnecessary, as, from Siunar, Yeola, and Niphéd, where fodder had 
failed, the surplus cattle had already been sent to the Néudgaon, 
Dindori, and Peint hills, December peased without min and with 
no change in crop prospects. Except in the worst parts, the people 
still found work, and there was no ery for labour. Rupee prices 
fell, for bajri from twenty-six pounds st the beginning to twenty- 
eight pounds nt the close of the month, and for jeiri from 
twenty-eight to thirty-three pounds. Fever and small-pox were 
revalent, On relief works the numbers rose from 7382 to 14279, 
n January 1877 some rain fell. Bajri prices, after rising slightly 
in the early days of the month, remained steady at thirty-two 
pounds the rupee, and jeari fell from twenty-eight to twenty- 
nine pounds. In two sub-divisions cattle died of footerot, ‘The 
numbers on relief works rose from 14,275 to 18,000, and. during 
the month eighteen persons received charitable relief. In Februai 
about a quarter of an ‘inch of rain fell over the whole district, 
Fever and small-pox were general, ‘The grain supply continued 
good, jeuri remaining stationary at thirty-two and bdjri rising from, 
twenty-nine to twenty-six pounds. ‘The approach of the Holi 
holidays and the strict enforcement of task work led many. people 
to leave the works, the numbers falling from 15,408 in the 
to 15,078 about. the close of the month. At the same time the 
number on charitable relief rose to twenty-two. Karly in. March 
about fifteen cents of rain fell. Grain Hehe continued abun 
and! prices remained steady, for bijrint twenty-six and for jt 
at twenty-two pounds the rupee. On the Sinnar-Ghoti road the 
relief labourers, led by some Bhils, struck work because the. task 
system had reduced their earnings.” But by punishing some of the 
ringleaders the strike was soon brought to an end, ‘The numbers 
on relief works fell from 15,078 to 18,586, and, on charitable relief, 
from twenty-two to four. In April there was no rain, Fodder was 
very dear in the east of NipbAd and in the south and west of Yeola, 
opt in some villages, water was scarce, In Yeola large nuipbors 
of cattle died, nnd many were sold to butchers at from. 6s. to 10e, 
(Rs. 8-Rs. 5) each, the price of beef falling from 1}d. to id 
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(1-4 anna) the pound. Allover the district those that had wells were 

ing kondya jedri forfodder. Rupee prices continued steady, for 
ijri at twonty-tive and for judri at thirty-one pounds, ‘The nuwber 
on relicf works rose from 13,586 on the Slst March to 17,872 on 
the 28th April, when about 4000 workers were drafted from the 
Sinnar-Ghoti road to the Dhond-Manmdd railway. 


In May, 417 inches of rain fell throughout the district, Grain 
prices remained stendy, for dijri at twenty-four and for jedri at 
pwenty-seven pounds. There was much distress among the hill 
Kolis and ThAkurs of Sinnar. Grass was not tobe had except in 
the west. But thero was a good supply of irrigated hot-menthor 
nillet, kondya and shahdlu, - Yeoln and Sianar suffored from cholera, 
‘The numbers on the relief works fell from 1,157 in the beginning 
of the month to 10,224 near the close, ‘The fall was due chiefly to 
the continued transfer of Inbourers to the Dhond-Manméd railway 
‘and to the dismissal of those who refused to go there to work. Those 
who went did not remain long. Almost all came back before. the 
month was over. ‘The number receiving charitable relief rose from 
four to thirty-eight. 

In Jane, there was a good fall of rain, averaging 5:42 inches, the 
south-west monsoon setting in favourably on the 20th. In Sianar 
alone 3750 people left the relief works to go to their fields. ‘The 
sowing of the early crops was in progress in all the sub-divisions 
except Yeola whore the rainfall was scanty. Juri fell from twenty 
seven to twenty-nine pounds, while bijri remained steady at twenty. 
four, ‘Cholera continued prevalent thronghout_ the month. ‘The 
numbers on relief works fell from 10,224 to 5517, against a rise on 
charitable relief from thirty-cight to 104, 

In July, thongh there was an average of 5:70 inches of rain, the 
fall was itregular, and, about the middle of the month, field work 
was stopped in many places and the crops were withering. Later, 
especially in the west, some smart showers improved the crops, 
but, over most of the district, grazing was so scanty that the cattle 
had tobe sent to the hills Prospects were gloomy, rain was badly 
wanted, and some parts suffered from serious outbreaks of cholera. 
After continuing easy during most of the month, near its close 9 
heavy external demand raised Jdjri from twenty-six to sixteen and 
jviri from twenty-nine to seventeen pounds. Still destitution did 
‘not spread. ‘The numbers on reliof works fell from 5517 to 4008 
und on charitable relief from 104 to fifty-eight. 

During the greater part of August, there were only a few 
light showors inthe weet. Tho. crepe contiaued to wither rupee 
prices rose for bajri from seventeon about the beginning to sixteen 
towards the closo of the month and for judri from twenty to eighteen 
pounds ; and distress increased. ‘The’ Mélegaon and Chindor Bhils 
Tefused to go to the relief works, and, especially in Malegaon, along 
with Mhirs and Kunbis, began plundering grain, Yeola and Sinnar, 
whore the failure of crops had been most complete, were well 
fuppled with relief works. But in Néndion and Méleguon, to 
mect the growing distress, a new work, the Néndgaon-Mélogaon 
road, had to be started, Cholera continued, but grow lighter 
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towards the end of the month. During the last two or three day 
a general and heavy fall of rain much improved prospects, The 
numbers on relief works rose from 9243 in the beginning to 4537 
about the close of the month, and on charitable relief from fifty- 
eight to 200. 

Daring September, harvest prospects were greatly improved by 
fu gvoroge fall of 448 Snchen of ain, The early crops were goed 
in five, and poor in the remaining sub-division’. sowing of 
the cold-weather crops was begun, but before field work could be 
general more ruin was wanted. Rupeo prices rose, for bdjri from 
nineteen to 15} and for jrdri from nimeteen to sixteen ‘pounds, 
Cholera continued to decrease, ‘The numbers on relief works rose 
from 4537 to 5486, and on charitable relief, fell from 200 to 193. 

In October, with an average fall of $:45 inches, Prospects were 
genorally good. The early harvest. was being secured, and the late 
crops were beginning to come up. Prices fell, for béjri from 
sixteen pounds about the beginning to twenty-one’ pounds near the 
close of the month, and, for jedri, from seventeen to twenty-four 
pounds. Cholera, though declining, was still general. The numbers 
on relief works fell from 5486 to 1003, and on charitable relict from 
198 to 167. 

In November, some slight showers improved the cold weather 
crops. By the ‘middle of the month the early crops wore nearly 
harvested, but for the late moro rain was wanted. During the 
greater part of the month, rupee prices continued to fall, but, about 
the close, rose to twenty-two pounds the rupeefor bijri, and twenty- 
five for judri. The numbers on relief works rose from 1093 to 
8689 against a fall on charitable relief from 187 to sixty-one. ‘Th 
apparent increase in the number on relief works was due to the 
entry of the Nasik workers on the Dhond-Manméd railway, At the 
end of November all relief works were elosed, 

December passed without rain. Rapeo prices continued steady 
at twenty-two pounds for bijri and twenty-five for jovi, ‘The 
numbers wanting relief rose from sixty-one to 156. 

‘The following statement of grain prices and of the numbers who- 
received reliof shows that during the first four inonthe of Teor 
Indian millet kept, pretty steady at thirty-two pounds the rupee, or 
more than one anda half times the ordinary’ rate; that its price 
rose rapidly ia May, June, July, and Angus, till in September it 
reached seventeen pounds ; and that it then quickly fell to twenty- 
seven pounds in November, and in December again rose slightly to 
twenty-five. As early as December 1876, the numbers on roliot 
reached 14,275, In January 1877, they rose to 18,000, but, in March, 
when many left on account of the task test, they fell to 13,586 yin 
April they again rose to 17,872 and then went on falling to 4008" i 
July. During the next two months they rose to 5486 aud then eon 
tinued rapidly to fall till November, when the works wero closed, 
{ie numbers on charitable relief rose from eighteen in January to 
fronty-two in Febranry ; they fell to four in April and May, and: 
{Rn went on rising to 200 in August; from August, after fallfg to, 
sixty-one in November, they rose in December to 186, 
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As the distress, though at one time great, never rose to famine, 
no special relief siaft oF relief houses were found When 
Government directed that cases of theft should be punished by whip- 
ping, the mémlatddes of Igatpuri and Nandgaon were, as a temporary 
measure, invested with second class magisterial powers, In’ Yeoin 
fands were raised by private subscription for the reliof of the poor. 
‘The number fed amounted to 8146 and the expenditure to £42 10s, 
(Rs. 425) or about 14d. (10 piza) a head, A house was hired for 
storing grain and for cooking and issuing food to the poor, ‘Tho 
Hon-reetient poor were lodged im rest homes tn ‘the tee Fora 
was given gratis to the aged and infirm and tochildren under seven, 
and the able-bodied were employed ia making a small read 0 tho 
town. The work they did was nominal and was exacted with a view 
tokeop them together and to prevent them from begging in the town. 
‘Two kinds of tickets were given to the people, tin and paper. The 
holders of tin tickets wore alloyed fall rations of one pound {40 folds) 
of cooked bread and pulse, while the paper ticket-holders wore allowed 
smaller quantity. Children were given half a pound, The paper 
tickets were issued to such of the poor as shirked their work. - The 
plan succeeded as all the idlers chose to work rather than be pinched. 
With hanger. ‘Tickets were issued at the work daily up to half past 
sovon in the morning, Iate comers getting paper instead of tin ticketa, 
At noon the working gangs wore allowed to go to the reliof kitchen to 
give in their tickets and get their food. ‘They returned to work at 
two, In the early part of the day, the infirm, children under seven 
Years, and travellers were gathered in one place and were given 
tickets. ‘They were then marched to the relief kitchen and received 
food according to the kind of ticket they held. 

‘Tho only other measure of special relief was helping the Musolmén 
handloom-weavers of Yeola. "They were one of the first classes to 
suffer, as their employers, finding no demand for their goods, refased 
to make advances, and the weavers were thrown out of work, Of 
1936 families nearly 610 had, by the end of August, left Yeola, 
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Some wont in search of work to Indor and others to their old homes. 
in Northern India. For their rolief a grant o: £600 (Rs. 6000) was 
sanctioned. Part of this amount was spent in buying yarn which 
was given (16th June 1877) to the weavers to be worked into white. 
turbans and robes, In some cases money advances were also mado 
for the parchase or repair of looms, After 7th September advancos, 
wore stopped. ‘The articles were sold and the proceeds left a profit. 
of about £24 (Rs. 240). 
Cart Rates, During the famine the rates for a cart and two bullocks rose from 
34d. to did. (24-8 an) tho how of two. tales, an for e cart Hom 
24d. to 8d, (1}-2 a».), These enhanced rates still (1881) continue. 


Diffelties ‘There were no special obstacles to tho effective administration of 
relief. The people took full advantage of the prrallgscuee made 
for their good. ‘Their behaviour was remarkably orderly, Excopt 
in the case of villages on the lino of rail, where the people could not 
resist the temptation of stealing grain from the passing trains, the 

in robberies and other thefts wore generally committed by 
Sotitaa! ortniagl, 


Conus, A spocial census, taken on the 19th May 1877, when famine 
Pressure was genoral and severe, showed that of 10,843 workers, 
all of them on pablio works, 5381 belonged to the, sub-divisionx 
whore the works were carriod on; 4550 belonged to difforont 
sub-divisions of the samo district ; 785 were from other districts 

find 177 were from noighbouring states. As rogards theit occupa. 

n, 404 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 2725 wero holdem or 
holders of land, and 7624 were labonre 


oat, ‘The total cost of tho fimine was estimated nt £42,007 186, 
(Ra, 4,20,679), of which £42,594 Ge, (Rs, 4,25,943) wore spont on. 
publio works, nnd £373 12s, (Rs, 3736) on’ charitable relist, Of 
the whole amount £40,725 14s, (Rs, 4,07,257) wore borne. by 
Twmperial and £2242 40. (Rs, 22,422) by local funds, 


Bpiota ‘Thongh tho 1877 police returns showed a total of 8503 offences 
or a decrease of 174 cases compared with the preceding year, a 
amount of crime was, more or less clearly, duo to the pressure of ie 
famine, Dacoities rose from three in 1876 to eighteon in 1877 ; thefts 
from 574 to 904 ; lurking honse-trespass from ninoty-six to 173, and f 
recciring stolon property from forty-five to ninoty. ‘This inorense 
in offences aguinst property was, in the Commissioner's opinion, 
due mostly to distross caused by famine, for, the large proportion of 
thefts worm of grain, and tho daooties wore gonorally”directod 
. ‘against village ‘There are no means of ascortectng the 
number of cattle that died. OF human beings the estimated 
‘mortality was about 4500 souls. ‘Tho loss of agricultural stock: 
hough grout did not interfore with field work, ‘The arune ang 


till in 1877-78 and 1878-79 exceeded th in 1876. 
5181 nnd 58,549 nores respec at ia 6 gre ee 


ly. This was ina great measure 
due to the large nomber of irrigation channels, OF £120,688 10s, 


(Rs, 12,06,385) the land rovenue for collection for 1876-77 and 
#182 16r. (Re. 1828) of outstandings for former years, £115,354 
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. 11,58,544) and £69 Be, (Rs, 694) respectively wore recovered 
close of the year (Re. 444) wore written off as 
§ revenue for collection was 
£139,824 144, (Rs. 18,83,247) and the outstanding balances amounted 
to £5208 24. (Rs, 52,981), of which £125,043 2s. (Rs. 12,50,431) 
and £4071 14s, (Re, 40,717) were tively recovored and £112 
14s. (Rs, 1127) written off, thus raising tho’ outstanding balances 
for the next your to £9805 Us. (Rs, 03,053), Of £196,331, 10e 
(Rs, 18,63,215) tho realisable land revenue for 1878-79, 189,896 
12s, (Re, 18,28,265) nnd of tho balances £8022 14s, (Its. 80,327) 
Wero recovered bofore the close of tho yenr and £787 19), 
(Rs, 7876) written, off, leaving for futuro recovery a baluace af 
18s, (Ra, 40,799), ‘This by tho 1at January 1880 had fallen 
to £2005 4s. (Rs. 30,067), and of this £955 Gr, (Re, 9558) wore 
remitted in June 1880.2 

‘Two kinds of public works were carried ont during tho famine, 
wator works and roads, Of the Vaghad and Khirdi rescrvoire, whi 
Wore tho chief water works undertakon in 1878, details have glveaty 
been given, £720 (Bs, 7200) wore also spent on repairs and 
improvements to the Pilichod canal, 

‘The {cllowing roads wero mado: A road from Sinnar to Ghoti with 
fiprauch to Devidli camp, thirty-seven miles long and costing 
£10,728 4e, (Rs, 1,07,282); m road from Niphad to Dovpur eit 
branch to Sykbeda, twenty-seven milos long and costing £0409 16s, 
(Rs. 64,598); a rond from Khervadi to Sina, eightoon miler lone 
And costing £5288 (Ra.52,880) ; improving cight miles of the Nasi 
Poona rond atu cost of £2604 (a B8 940); x road. from We to 
the Nizém’s frontier, 194 mules, atm cost of £2380 (Rs, 23,80 
road from Vinchur to Ni i 
(Rs. 21,488) ; a road feo: 








1 Gov, Res, 2002, Fin, 9th June 1880, 
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CHAPTER V. 
CAPITAL. 


‘Tae 1872 census returns showed, besides well-to-do cultivators 
‘and professional men, 7447 persons occupying positions implying 
tho ‘possession of capital. Of theso, 781 wero bankers, moneys 
changers, and shopkeepers; 6502 were merchants and traders 5 
‘and 1214 drow their incomes from rents of houses and shops, and 
from funded property. Under the head Capitalists ond 
the 1879 liconse tax papers show 10,456 persons assessed ony 
incomos of more than £10 (Re, 100). Of these 4879 had from £U 
to £15 (Rs, 100-Rs, 150), 3443 from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150-Re. 250), 
1111 from £25 to £35 (Rs, 250-Re. 850), 500 from £95 to 
(Rs, 850-Rs, 500), 559 from £50 to £75 (Ra. 500- Rs. 750), 352 from 
£75 to £100 (Rs, 750-Rs, 1000), 185 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000- 
Ra, 1250), ninoty-cight from £125 to £150 (IRs, 1250-Rs, 1500), 121 
from £100 to, £200 (Rs. 1500- Rs, 2000), ninety-one from £200 to 
£300 (Rs, 2000-Rs, 3000), fifty-nine from £300 to £400 (Ra. 8000- 
Rs. 4000), twonty-four from £400 to £500 (Rs, 4000-R’s. 5000), 
twenty-one from £500 to £750 (Rs, 5000-Rs, 7500), oight from £750 
to £1000 (Ra. 7500-Rs, 10,000), and five ovor £1000 (Rs, 10,000). 
Moneylondors, traders, and shopkeopers, chiefly Marwir, Gujardt, 
and Lédsakka Vénis, and n few Brdlunang, Shit is, Telia, Thakars, 
Lingdyats, ond Musalméns throughout ‘the district, and some 
pleadors, Government servants, priosts, and skilled craftsinen in Nésike 
‘and other large towns, savo mono} 
te £200 (Ra 3000. Rs. 6000, an fow casos as much as from 
£10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000- 2,00,000), oF evan more, 
A. well known Bréhman banker and moneylender in Chindor is 
said to own from £80,000 to £40,000 (It 5,00, 000- Ra 40,000), 
In Béglén and some othor parts of the district where there is 1m 
irrigation, some of the cultivators, growing sugarcane and other 
rich crops, are well-to-do and lay by money. But their number i 
snall, not more than two per cent of the whole body of cullvator, 
tnd, unless they combine moneylending with husbandry, their eapital 
is soldom moro than £200 (Rs, 2000). 
Money is not hoarded to any great extent, ‘Tho higher classes 
erally invest their savings in gold and silvor ornaments, 
xcept in Nésik where the silk, grain, and seod trades, and tho 
establishment of a judge's court have attracted a considerable 
Lumber of tmdors, brokers, and pleaders, few build or buy town 
houses, but, among villagers, all who can afford it own a house, 
With all classes monoylending is n favourite investment, 
Keepers, traders, and moneylonders use their savings in extending 
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fet basinss_ and in honse-bilding. ‘Tho Government Savinga 
Bank at Nésike is used chiefly by pleadors, Governmont servants, 
pensioners, and the widows of Goverament servants, who generally 
tum their ornaments into money and lodge the in the 
savings bank, ‘The deposits in’ the bank have rison from £905 
(Rs, 9050) in 1871 to £4161 (Rs, 41,610) in 1879; and tho yearly 
Payment of intorest to holders of Government securities, thive of 
whom in tho boginning of 1879 were Europeans and five natives, 
has rison from £54 (Rs. 540) in 1871 to £138 (fs 1280) in 1879, 
There is no baying of mill or other joint stock company shares, 
A thrifty landholder, would probably spend all that he could save 
in baying cattle, sinking well, adding to his holding, or building 
better house. “Many spend all they save in religious ceremonies 
and marringe festivities, 


A fow banking establishments, at Chéudor, Malogaon, Nasile, and 
‘Yoola, deal with Bombay, Nagpur, and Sholépur. ‘The other towns 
where their bills, hundis, can be cashed are Ahmednagar, Poona, 
Birsi, Haidurabad, Bhiwndi, Panvel, Kulyén, Ahmedabad, Pali, 
Jabalpur, Jeypur, and Ajmir.’ According to the time of year and the 
distanco the bill has to travel, the rato varios from one-sighth to two 
per cont. ‘Thoso bankers often cash bills for £1000 (Rs, 10,000), and 
‘Somotimes for £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Wholesale purchases of grain, 
picco-goods, and cotton, are paid for by bills, tho rates of discount 
‘varying from one-half to two per cent according to the soason. Mon 
of this class also make advances to people of credit. 


‘Tho Chéndor rupeo coined at the Chéndor mint, and the Jari 
rupee coined at the Nésik mint, wore curront in the time of the 
Peshwés. Both mints woro closed soon after the British conquest 
(1818), Up to 1835, tho cong wero taken aba Alacoant; bat they 

uve now almost dis ym ordis use tl many are 
from timo t0 timo produced. trom hoards eithor Senly. daccreie 
broken into for the first time, At prosent the Imperial rupeo ia 
the only standard coin. ‘Thar is howevora good busines ia onoy- 
hanging ia Nii whorpilgrins from Nop, Haidarabd, aud other 
places bring coins of local currency. Besides 
coins, cowris shells are largely used in Nés 
in buying vogotables and other cheap articles. 
is eighty to a quarter anna (fd) piove. 

Tt was formerly the regular practice to insure goods against loss 
by robbery. ‘Tho insurance ‘agente, with whom’ the work of 
insurance formed only a part oftheir business ax banker, unders 
took to send goods from one place to angther, on receipt of transit, 
cost and insurance feos varying from oti to’ two per cent, The 
orderly state of tho country, nnd the introduction of railways, have 
made the expenditure unnecessary and the practice has ceased. 

Property is seldom insured against loss by fire or by accident, and 
jnsuranos of lia is nniknown, 

Brokers, chiefly Marwir Vénis, are not confined to any branch of 
trade, ‘They are paid by a percentage on sales effooted through 
them and are not bound by any spocial trade rules. ‘The percentage 
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varies according to the quantity sold, and also according to the 
market demand. Besides acting as brokers they generally doal in 
cloth, grain, and wood, 3 

‘Many well-to-do traders and moneylenders, who do » lange 
business, employ one or more clerks, gumdeéde, and entrust to 
thom almost tho whole management of their affairs, ‘Their pay 
varies from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-Rs, 300) a year, and except 
® turban on marriage and other festive occasions ‘they get no 
presents, 

‘Tho well-to-do of almost all classos lend money. In villages to 
the south of tho Ajanta rango the monoylondor is ly a 
Mérwér Véni or aShimpi, In towns mousyfenders are of all classes 
and creeds; among the higher Hindus, Brdkmans chiotly priests, 
snd Gujordt aud Mérwér Vénis, and goldsmiths; among the add 
classos, tailors, oilmen, and hnsbandmen ; and among the lower 
castes, shoemaker, Thékurs, aud Mhérs, ‘In some casos, tho 
the proctice is against the rules of their faith, Musalméns, 
Konkanis and men of good Nésik families, live by usury. Vi 
headmen and rich cultivators frequently, but ou a small scale, 
Jond money and advance seed grain, ‘Their better chances for 
recovering their demands make them, perhaps, loss exnoting 
thnn other creditors and they are reluctant to havo recourse to the 
civil courts. In other rospects their practico differs little from 
the practice of professional moueylonders. Except bankers, who 
ako advances only to porsons of oredit, iaonoylendors doal equal 
with townspeople nd countrymen, with the wolleto-do and wid 
the poor. 'Tho different. classes of moneylenders tend to gathor 
in certain placos, the centro of the community being one of thelr 
relations or castefellows who has succeeded in establishing 
connection with the people of the neighbourhood. hus, in 
or four Igutpuri villages, there is wealthy colony of Vanis from 
Yiramguon in Ahmedubad; in Nésik thoro are similar contros of 
Shimpis and Pahédis; and in Sinnar thoro is a specially strong 
clement of Brébman and Kanbi moneylenders, : 

A Mérwir Vani when ho first comos is geuorally poor. If ho 
has capital, he brings with him a string of camels loaded. with soft 
white blankets, Coming from Ajmir by Khandva to Khatiguon 
in Borde or some trade centro in the Central Provinces, he disprscs 
of the camels, as there is little demund for them further west and 
Jnakes « tour by rail or on foot to all his blankets, After slling 
bis blankets, he sends the proceeds to Mawar or bays a fresh stock 
When he reaches Nasik he either takes service in the shop of. 
friend or aequaintance, oF goes from on place to another dealing in 
haberdashery. | When, chielly by extreme thrift, he has mado eens 
‘money, ho establishes himself in some village under an arran 
{ith Hie headman, Heopens a grain and grocery shop, and beg 
to lend money and advance seed, ‘The interest on i 
advances varies from twenty-five to wf cent in 
anid in bad years rises to'a Kgadred pas zope or oven Dieta 
eesees* 8 seldom recovered in full” The Marwae: Vani fe. roped 
ther in exsh or in grain. If grain is cheap he demands payment 
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in cash, and if grain is dear he demands payment 
this class, after they have established themseh ir 
sometimes rote to Mfdrwae, but more often actilo im the distinct, 2 
marrying with families of their own olass, building or buying a» Money! 
house, and sending 4 relation to look after thoir affairs in their native 
Iand where they send a large sharo of their earnings. 

Fifty yours ago there was’ great risk in trade, and tradors and 
moneylenders made high profits. But at presont, extension of 
Aealings and the opening of the field of competition have reducod 
the general rate of profit, and the tendeney, exoept when tomporarily 
counterneted by special demand, as in tiie of famine, is still in tho 
direction of lower profits, 

Most classes of the community are at times forced to borrow, 
Fow houscholds keep their wodding and funeral charges within the 
limits of thoir available capital, ‘But, ayn rule, tho oxpouse te not 
beyond the power of the borrower to repay within a fair period, 
sand is frequently, in tho case of the agricultural classos, liquidated 
within tho next two seasons, ‘Traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen 
‘want money when a frosh stock is to’ be Inid in, and tho majorit 
of poor cultivators aud traders aro more or lost in debt, Bot 
among traders and cultivators the well-to-do can raise money on 
their personal credit. But, in most casos, whon tho loa is fora 
large wmount, lands and houses have to be mortgaged, or personal 
‘ornaments or other valuables pledged. 

As rogards their position as borrowers there would seem to be 
little differouco between husbandimon and emaftsmen. According to 
their porsonal erodit the well-to-do of both olnsses pay interost ab 
from nino to twenty-four per cont year, and the poor and needy 
at from twelve to forty. Whon Proporty is “mortgnged or pledged 
the interest is somowhat lightor! If gold or lve ‘ornaments, the 
most _conveniont articles to pawn, are given, tho yearly tatos 
gonorally vary from six to eight per cont rising to nino or twelve 
when the pledge is land or other loss saleable security. Specially 
high rates are often charged to Inbourers and craftsmon attracted 
to the district by railway or other highly paid and fuirly constant 
employment, In most casos they are forced, at starting, to borrow 
everything, and havo to pay for articles of daily food about one and 
48 quarter timos tho ordinary price, and, on this, interest of about 150 

conta year is charged. In such ‘cases the only limit to the 
lendor’s exactions is the knowledyo thot he has little hold over hix 
debtors, and that, if too hard pressed, they may combing to leave 
tho ditt suddenly inn body, "Debs of this Kind are, however, 

rally paid ay the labourers got high an wages, 
ho high Naterent charged by the toute ot potty ncaa as 
some extent, a fair return for the great labour of recovering his 
debts. ‘That he may catch each of thom at the proper time and place, 
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the lender has always to be looking up his debtors, a task so heavy 
that none but a special class who devote their whole energies to the 
work can hope to accomplish it, ‘The Shimpis, Gujarét Vénis, and 
Bréhmans aro just as keen and importunate as the Mérwér Vénis, 
Dut they are loss judicious in their arrangements. 

Nino per cent a year is thought a good return for money invested 
fu land “But to's non-culliyaling, onrylondler land brings with 
it so many troubles, that it is by no meaus a favourite investment, 
Xte produce may bo attached by other of the caltivator's erin, 
and the mortgagee or purchaser prove possession before the 
étachment fe reinoved. Bvon when kis right to the land is 
unquestioned, there are many difficulties, A common practice ix 
for the buyer to let tho land to the former owner, bearing half the 
cont of tilege,. paying the whole of the Govscament Gents andl 
receiving from his tout eithor half ofthe produce oF a lui aun, 
in ca,” ‘The landlords shar iy seldom enaly recovered, and, for 
about two months in the year, a servant has to be kept to watch that. 
Part of the crop is not ‘misappropriated, Again, if ho quarrols 
with his tenant, tho purchaser has the greatest difficulty in finding 
‘any ono to till the land, None of the villagers will come, and shay 
fare generally ablo and willing to make an outsider’s life so wretch 
Fiat ie eoldom stays, 

Excopt in tho matter of sced in which they are rarely dafranded, 
tho poorer classos, espocially in tho wost, trust implicitly to. the 
creditors’ accounts, ‘The sums they borrow being small and 
opayable at short dates, their relations with tho moneylending 
class, though undoubtedly too closo and widespread, aro by no 
means so strained us in the more fertile districts ; and, partly owin 
to tho nature of the country, which allows, au intelligent 
malicious man many opportinities of annoying and. injuring an 
unpopular usurer, and partly to the single crop cultivation which 
ronders recovory at a fixed date very uncortain, thero is undoubtedly 
# great doal of forbearance on tho part of the ‘moneylenders, 

‘Though generally charged by the month, in some running aocounts 
interest is paid by the year and in others for some spocifiod time, 

Town or largo villago moneylonders usually keep a rough note 
book kacha kharda, a day book pakki hind, written up fot 
note book after the day’s work ix over, and a ledger klatdo 
showing each porson’s account soparatoly. Some also keep a bill 
book hundichi nakkatvahi, and a jngadwahi in which are entered 
articles sent for approval. Smalier moneylenders rarely keop any 
books but exact separate bonds for every advance,or, more frequently, 
everal bonds for a single transaction even when the amount involved 
is small, 


A debtor has, as a rule, only ono creditor, Bat in the richer 
districts ho has several, and in this caso the lenders compato with 
each other, each striving to lay hands on as much of the deblor’s 
estate as he can, When a peasant falls deep in debt and his creditors 
bocome importunate, he generally pledges his crop ot field to the ono 
of thom who is most likely to give him afresh adyance, In other 
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‘cases the crop or land goes to the man who first ‘a decree of 
the civil court and attaches it, Monoylenders pc ee 
limitation and keep their claims fresh by, from time to time, exacting 
new bonds, ‘They never write off the amount due as a bad debt, 
and frequently bequeath « bundlo.of time-expired nd otherwise 
valueless bonds to thei rs. Tt sometimes happens that a 
dobtor, hearing his creditor is about to file a suit against him, 
amortgages his lands to another lender for a fresh loan. With this 
he will at least partially pay the first creditor and thus put off the day 
of reckoning. At last the fresh croditor’s claims must be met, 

if not satisfied, he secures outright possession of tho ficlds, and, 
allowing tho debtor little beyond his bare subsistence, makes him 
ill the fiolds and hand over the produce. In few parts of the district 
4a tho moneylonder entirely indopoudont of tho civil court. | And, 
execpt the fow who can afford to be wary in their dealings and lend 
to those only who are sure to pay them back, they all use the civil 
court as @ machine for recovering their debts, 


‘Tho lower classes of husbandmen, especially in the west, and most 
field labourers require advances of grain for seed and for food 
during the time thoir crops aro growing, and sometimes to eke out 
their living during the ploughing season. Such advances are 
‘usually ropaid at harvest time, From twenty-five to fifty or 100 
per cent more than was advanced is recovered, according to the 
season and the previous dealings of tho lender with his client. 
Payment is gonerally mado in kind. If itis _mado in cash, tho 
amount is calculated at the price of grain when the advance was 
ado, which i almont always highor than at tho timo of payment. 
Tf repayment is not made the loan accumulates at compound 
interest, 


Of ato yours no groat quantity of land has either boon thrown 

* up or sold. What has boon sold was to satisfy the decrees of civil 
courts, and, in some fow instances, in liow of the Govornmont 
assessment. Sales on account of failure to pay the Government 
fassessmiont are very rare. In tho eastern plain villages, land 
is valuable and the holders never willingly give it up. In tho 
western hilly tracts, landholders whether well or badly off usually 
till one field for a fow years, and then, leaving it fallow, take 
‘another in its stead. 








‘Thongh moneylonders seldom buy land, it is not unusual for 
them to gain possession of it by foreclosing mortgages. Land 
mortgagos aro of two kinds : without postossion, najar gahdn, and 
‘with possession, t4b0 gahin. ‘The details depend in each case on 
the terms of tho deod. As a rule, in tho more usual arrangement 
mortgago without possession, the owner continues to hold the land, 
gad tho intret ofthe mortgagee i inited toa ie on the property 
‘In mortgage with possossion the owner or some other man tills the 
land for the mortgages who pays the Government rent, and in some 
ceases has the land entored in his name in the village account books, 
In Sinnar and other parts of the district land is mortgaged to.0 
large extent without, possession, 
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‘Though better housed, better fed, and better clad than they wore. 
twenty or thirty years ago, husbandmon are not now (1880) so well 
off as they werd daring the prosperous period (1860-186) of the 
American war. Now and again, a man hopelessly sunk in debt killa 
himself, or somo hated usurer has his house and bonds burnt, But 

crimes arising from the cultivator’s indebtedness aro 
rare, In the 1877 grain robberies, Kunbis on several occasions 
joined tho Kolis and Mhirs in robbing the moneylonders” houses, 
Tho grain tnd alt wots taker by the Mhérg, the ornaments by 
the Kolis, and tho bonds and account books were. burnt or torn by 
tho Kanbis, a 

Many classes of eraftsmon require fow or no advances to 
am, they donot often mako up thois own materials, Dut 
employer provides these and pays the workman cithor ‘Wop 
onby the day. Others require an advance of from £2 1 £5 


(Rs. 25-Rs, 50). As a rale, though forced to borrow epee 
8 
‘They aro 





‘of marriages and othor leading family coremonioa, t 

thoir ordinary expenses, indopondont of moneylondery, 

invariably holped by their children, and, in tho onso’ of wovars, 
Ayors, and shoemakers, by their wives also. -Muhammadan artioang 
aro often dissipated, and spend most of their earnings on dancos 
and entertainments, ‘Tho bottor class of carpenters, butghers, and 














Working tailors, is in about the same position aa the well off ‘anbi, 
that is, thoy could none of thom pay up their whole li ab a 
post 


wook’s notice, but thoir credit an ion rondor it vary unlikely 
that they would evor bo called upon to-do.o, and they are well able 
to koop tho debt down to a constant lovel, 


Whatevor may be tho caso with other classes there ean bo Tittle 
doubt that the condition of the day labourer has improved sedi 
continues to improve, ‘Tho demand for labour on local ‘worls hag 
jncronsod, and tho aso and cheapness with which thay cam travel 
bolp Tabourers to go loug distancon in soaroh of work, “Their Inara 
2s, lathes are better than they sod to be, and motal vessels huge 
haan, reat extent taken tho place of earthen ones. ‘Buby ne a 
lass, they aro vory improvident, seldom saving or putting by money. 
{iatover they earn, above what is enough to supply their daily wanay 
is spent in eating and drinking, and very rarely tu buying orsueeg 
sraleheee mons the Mrs, many have boen raised to compares 
Jaonit by labour contracts on the railway, and '@ fow lend -eumncyy 
taaniylenders will sometimes advance as much as “82 10s. (Ite & ) 
jo Rluboarer who ia known to thom to be of good charattes ee ate, 
Ransident in tho village. They rely on their Tooal inflacnoe 
Te rey fheie advances ; bat, if he has aught to pledge in. the 
of ‘ooking vessels or ornaments, this is required of bite 5 and, 
Rorhaps, on uch seeutity he might obtain a'loan of e5 (Rs. 50), 
A loan without something in pledgo is usually made the subject of 
Cai he ordinary daily wages of labourers are fora, oe 44a, 
{P,cvnas), for w woman 84. (2 anna), for n boy 24, (1) annas), and 
for girl 14d. (1 anna). “Argnty years ago the figuren were. Sf, 
@ annae) 24d. 14 annas), and 14d. (1 ana) respectively, ‘The 
demand for dabour is also more constant it 





than it formerly was, 
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At tho same time the improvement is, to considerable. extent, 
counteracted by the high grain prices that have ruled since tho 
1876-77 famine, 

‘Tho wife and children of a day labourer always help in 
supporting the family. Tho children, whon seven or eight 
old, porform such light labour as weeding, winnowing, and driving 
cattle to pasture, and watering them, ‘The wife adds to the fami 
stock about half ss much as the husband, and each child, 
between seven and fifteen, nbout half as mach as the wife. During 
Jno and July, the ploughing, sowing, ond weeding, and again in 
October and November, tho reaping of the early erops, give much 
employment. ‘The busiest time isin January, February, and March, 
when the wheat and gram orops have to be reaped, a srood deal of 
thrashing and winnowing is going on, and the sugarcane is being 
crushed and mado ready for sale, At othor times, April, May, 
August, and Septomber, the demand for labour is uncertain, ‘Some 
Sai employment on reeds or other public: mori, te betta i and 
repairing houses, or at marringo ceremonies, When out of work 
they fetch headioads of firewood and grass, or sit at home idle, 
living on roots, berries, and fish, 

Except when thoir work lasts for somo timo, labourers aro paid 
every day. In workshops and manufactorios where employment is 
constant, they aro paid once a week, andon Government works once 
a month, Weavers in Yoola aro paid by the pieoo. Except. field 
work, unskilled labour is generally paid in cash, Well-to-do 
husbandmen hire at least one ploughman, gadi, for the season 
(Juno-Octobor), and pay him partly in cash and’ partly in kind. 

ut the number of farm labourers is stall and most hasbandmon work 
for themselves. ‘The ploughman gets, besides meals, 5s. (Rs. 24) 

month, and a suit of clothes, a turban, a blanket, a waisteont, 
largo sheet, and a pair of shoos, Instoad of ‘his meals, the 
Inbouter somotimes gots thirty-two shors of bijri or nayli, two 
‘here of split palso, one sher of alt, and ono sher of chillis, w 
twouth, The plooghian has generally « help, who besides meals 
gots 4s, (Rs. 2) a month. Besides tho ploughtaan and the help, 
who are hired for the whole season from June to October, a largo 
number of labourers are at difforont times employed for sowing, 
weeding, and harvesting, and paid according to the nature of the 
work from 2fd, to4pd. (14-8 annas) aday, or in kind. For planting 
rico, labourers are paid by contract, bs, 4d. (Rs, 2-8-6) an nero, 
‘The pressing of sugarcane and tho making of molasses employ. a 
amber of labourers from Jannary to March, who, besides 
their daily wages, get fixed allowances of sugarcane, juice, and 
tnolnssoe. "Tn this season, Bhile expoctally in BAglen, wally enough 
to last them for twelve months, and occasionally like other classes, 
invest the surplus in silver onament 

‘Tho custom of mortgaging labour prevails to very large extent 
among feld labourers. ‘These persone, in repayment of m debt, 
pledge their services mostly to land-holders for field work, and rarely 
to persons of other classes for house service. ‘The usual arrangement 
ts-that the mortgagee foods tho labourer aad af, thereud ot the year 
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ives him a suit of clothes, and for the year’s work marks off from 
14s, to £3 12s, (Rs. 12-Rs. 36) from tho amount of the debt. 
When food is not given, the value of the labour is calculated at from 
£4 10s. to £7 dn, (is, 48-Re, 72), Tho debtor is expected to gire 

hhole time to his master’s work, The services of his wife and 
children are not claimed, and the master has no power to transfer 
his right over his servants to any other person, Mon who have 
pledged their service aro generally well treated, and they honestly 
carry out their share of the agreement, Masters seldom, or never 

roe to compel their bondamen to work. Suits are occasionally 
bronght to enforve the terms of the contract, but the courts refuse 
to tako cognizance of such agreements. ‘There are no hereditary 
servants. 

‘As is tho caso with unskilled labourers the wages of skilled 
Iabourers havo considerably risen during the last twenty yours. A. 
carpenter whose daily wage used to be 1. (8 unnas) now sometimes 
earns ay much as 24. (Re. 1) ; a bricklay ily wages have risen. 
from 64, and 9d, (4 and 6 anna) to Od, and Le, Sd. (6 and 10 annas) ; 
and. good blacksmith makes 2s, (Re. 1) a day, noarly double his 
former earnings, 

‘Though there are no sufficient materials for preparing a completo 
history of prices, the available information shows that the sixty 
years of British rule may be roughly divided into two ine of 














‘about equal length, bofors and after 1850, During the whole sixt 
years tho spread of tillage has been tending to choapen grain, aut 
‘nt irrogular intorvals, this tendeney has been mot by seasons of moro 
or loss complete failure of crops. Still, though the elfoct of 
these two influences has apparently been’ pretty. nearly constant 
throughout the whole sixty yours, the character of the two periods 
diffors widely. ‘The first thirty yours may, as a whole, bo described 
‘ua time of falling and yory irregular prices, and the sucoud thirty 
Yours as n timo of rising and loss knaven prices, ‘hie ohango 
Would seem to be chiofly duo to the romoval of transit and export 
uties and to tho improvement of communications. 

Except for 1791 and 1804 two famous famine years? when the 
rupee price of millet rose to 124 and to eight pounds, tho onrliont 
available produce prices are for 1818, 1519, and 1820, the frst 
thrve years of British rule, During these years, in Mélogaon, the 
Svorage rapeo price of millet was forty-nine pounds, of gram 525 
pounds, and of rico 24) pounds? For the next twelve, years 
(1821-1832) no separate returns aro available for Nasik. But it 
seems from the prices prevailing in Khéndesh, which then included 
tho northern half of Nasik, that the security ‘of life und property 
and the rapid spread of tillage causod so great a fall in prices, that 
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‘oven after the severe scarcity of 1824.25, the price of Indian millet 
ranged from soventy-four to seventy-nine pounds, of wheat from 
forty-nine to fifty-six pounds, and of rioo from 15} to twenty-six 
pounds, Thon followed six yearvof sil shenpor grain (1827-1603) 
With Indian millet ranging from ninety in 1827 to M44 pounds in 
1882, wheat from forty-four to sixty-seven pounds, and rice from 
194 to thirty-one pounds. During the eleven following years 
(1833-1849, in wpito of thro seasons of searcity 1833, 1880) and 
1838, there was little riso in the price of grain, In 1842-43, the 
Inst of these years, millet sold at 92} pounds the rupee in Nasik 
‘and 105 pounds in Chindor, wheat at $2) and 874 pounds, gram at 
cighty-two pounds, and rico at thirty-five and ag) pounds. Tho 
following aro the details : 


Niall Produce Pricen( Pounds the Rupee), 1832-1849, 




















Daving the noxt thirty yoars (1844-1873) thoro was « marked 
rise in the prico of the chiok kinds of food grain, Millot advanced 
from an average of 88 pounds tho rupeo, im tho ten yours ending 
1858, to soronty pounds in tho ton yours ending 1863, and to thirty= 
too pounds in the ton yours ending 1878, In 1873, tho last of those 
oars mille soldat 47} pounds the rupee, wheat at 30} pounds, 
Tioo ot 224 pounds, and pulso at 184 pounds, During the remaining, 
six yours thoro his boon a further iso in the average to. thirty 
pouids. The following is » summary of the chiof details : 


Nasik Produce Prices (Pounda the Rupee), 1844-1873, 
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During the last twenty years the special causes of the marked 
in prices are: ‘The American war that between 1860 and 1862 
cheapening money and narrowing tho area under coreals raised 
the valuo of ‘grain, ‘and, in 1808, “combining with bed harvest, 
foreod prices to a famine’ level ; a local failuro of crops in 1869 that 
raiged millet to twenty-seven pounds, and another failure in 1871 
that raised it from thirty-three to thirty pounds; next the famine of 
1876 and 1877 so drained food supplies that grain was dearer in 
1878 than daring the seasons of local failure. 
The following table gives the yearly prices of the staple grains 
since 1873 : 
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nile Precious stones and gold are weighed by the galu, gunj, rati, 


vil, mésa, aahimésa, and tola, ‘Tho table used is: two gahus, one 
gunj; ono unda half gunje, one rati ; two and two-fifths yunje; one 
ight gunje, one miaa ; six ménis, ono aahdnvisa ; and. two 
sahimésis, ono tola, he gah is a grain of wheat, tho und is the 
seed of tho Abras precatorius, and the wit of the chilhd roe 
tho rati is a small piece of copper weighing nearly two grains ; 
the masa, the sahiméra, and the tola, are oblong piecos of metal 
or crockery, ‘The tola weighs a little more than the Government 
rupeo which is equal to 11} mdaéa in the town of Nasik and 
11} mdnds in the rest of the district, In tho case of silver and 
other motals, and cotton, cotton yarn, silk, coffee, molasses, sugar, 
drugs, spices, oil, and clarified butter, the following table is used : ive 
tolis, oncchhatik ; two chhatiks, one pdvaher ; two. pavahers, ono 
achher ; two achhers, ono sher of eighty tolds or two pounds; forty. 
ne man; and three mare one palla, xcept the tola, the 
pévaher, the achher, the chhatdk, and the aher, which are made either 
Gf brass or copper, all these weights are madeof iron. ‘hoy aro 
bell-shaped and flat-topped, and have a ring at the top to life them 
by. "Oil, when bought from tho pressor, had gral ‘quantitios of 
clarified buttor brought to market by villagers, and milk, are measurod. 
12, corer and brass pots from ono and one-fourth to one and a bul 
times as large as tho weight measures, ‘Tho mille pots nro Hike 
rainary Foglish drinking cups. Grain, pals olsced, and sal, aro 
rmeanured nccording to tho following tables two shers, one adele 
two adholis, one payli; sixteen piiylis, one man 5 err iylis, one 
alla ; and twenty mans, one khandi, ‘The two-sher, adholi, measure 
being the highest, the measuring of large quantitios of grain ie m 
tedious operation, ‘Tho contents of a one ster measure weigh from 
three to four pounds. ‘Tho length measures used in cotton and aille 
goods aro the tasu, hat, gaj, aehases ‘The table ix fourteen tasus or 
thomb joints, one eubit orfdt; one and three-quarters hits, one ga) + 
And two hits, one vir. Wholosale purchases are made by the plese, 
or thiny of from twenty to forty wire, Waistoloths, dhotarat and 
Women’s robes, addis, are sold by the pair and singly. Woollen 
cloths, blankets, and ‘charlés, made by shepherds, are sold by the 
teore, Keri, to retail, and by tho hundred to wholesale purchasers, 
Stones, timber, aud earthwork, aro measured by the square gaj, 
and masonry by a hit of sixteen inches. ‘Throo such Mile moke 
one khan, lewn stones are sold by the hundred. 

‘The native land measure is: 5} hunds, Adts, long and one haud 
prond, one ikdthi; twenty kithis, one pind; twenty pande, ono 
higha ; thirty bighda, one paiku ; and four paikus, one ekihur.’ The 
hath her a stick or a piceo of string. From 14 to two bighis 
‘are equal to un acrv of 4840 square yards, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE AND GRAFTS. 


SEOTION I.—COMMUNICATIONS, 


‘Tax fame of Supéra,’ on the Thana const near Bassoin, shews that 
from the very earliest times, the ‘Thal pass has been an important 
trade route between the Deccan and the coast. The Nésik caves and 
the mention of the town by Ptolemy point to Nésik as a place of 
importance from the second century bafore, to the. second bontury 
after, the Christian era, About a hundred years later, the author of 
the Periplas (247) mentions that trade passed from Broach in Gujarat 
to Paithan on the Godavari and to Tagar ten cave further east, 
Part of this trade probably wont through the Kundai pass, crossod 
tho Nasik district, and left it by the What pass in the Sétmdlés, 
From the ninth to the thirteenth century while Dovgiri, oF 
Daulatabad, was one of tho greatest capitals in the Deccan, and 
Supéra was one of the chief centres of trade on the const, the Thal 
pass must have been the main route of traffic. Afterwards, in the 
fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth conta the bulk of the 
‘trade passed further south between Ahmednagar and Chaul and 
between pur and Débhul or Kudél. In the sixteonth centary, 
the establishment of Portaguese power at Bassein brought a large 
trade back to its old route by Nésik, In the seventeentl century, 
when foreign trade contred in Surat, the bulk of the commerce 
‘of the Deccan passed along the north and south routes mentioned in 
‘the Periplus, Whon Bombay took the place of Surat, trado once 
moro ot along tho earliest route through the ‘Thal pass, and this, for 
the last fifty years, has been the chief line of trafficin western India, 

At the beginning of British rule there were no made roads. The 
chief lines of communication lay through Nésik and Méloguon, 
‘he Poona-Surat road, of 254 miles, through Chakan, Néréyangaon, 
the Vishera pass, and Devthdn, entered by the Sinnar pass, and, 
stretching through ik and Dindori, left the district by the Réhad 

8, and continued its course to Surat through Umbarthéna, tho 
irpan pass, tho Végh pass, and Gandovi. ‘The Ahmednagar-Nasik 
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road ninety-soven mileslong, passed through Réhuri, Sangamner,and 
Sinnar, ‘The Aurangabad-N ik road, cighty-soven milesfong, passed 
through Keparyaon in Abmednagar, From Mélegaon tho. ohio 
roads were to Baroda through the Raval pass, Mhélpur, the Kundat 
s) the Hsar pass, Songad, and Viéra, and then either through 
Erepur and Jmiua’ 220 niles, or through Bardoli, Mota, Varicha, 
and Kim, 228 miles. Of two roads to Bombay, one was the section 
of the Bombay-A gra trunk road, 167 miles, throug Chindor, Nésik, 
Agatpuri, the Thal pass, Shéhépor, and Bhiwndl, and the other, 
200 miles, through Monméd, Yeols, Koy » Nimbgaon, Peint, 
‘Talegaon, and Panvel. Four othor roads passed from Malegaon; one 
to Dhnlia, the northern section of the Bombay-Agra road, thirty 
tio miles ; one to Abinedsazar, 119 miles, through the Kiisiri pass, 
Baijhépur, Pantdmnba, and Réhuri; one to Aurangabad, ninety-five 
niles through Andarsul and Ankai Tankai ; and one to Asingad, 100 
niles, through Chikalvobol, Borkhund, Pérola, Dharangaon, Példhi, 
Raver, and Burhinpur” In 1841, there were still no made roads, 
and the Thal pass was so rough ‘and stony a ravine, that Indon 
carts cpuld not pass without the greatest difficulty. Until 1863 the 
tmain Agra highway uheorbed mer et tt funds set apart for roads, 
Rat since the levy ofa special cess for local works, road making 
made rapid progress. 
1n 1879 there were ton and a half miles of Imperial roads, four 
miles from Nasik railway station to Nasik city and six and a Tlf 
miles in Devldli camp, constricted at a cost of about £4460 
{fs {4.200) and requiring a yearly outlay of about 2440 (ts, 4400), 
Besides theso there were five provincial roads extending ome 
distance of 2184 miles, and fourteen local fund ronds extending over 
Feistance of about 275 miles. ‘The chief provincial road Se the 
Jamtey-Agra road from Kasirs, atthe foot of the ‘Thal pues te, the 
Rabudi passin Mélegaon, 119 miles, metalled drained. al be; 
Gata ai ptte Goddvari and the 'Kadva, costing abont £2000 
(Rs: 20,000) a year and yielding w toll revenue St about £1700 
{is 17,000). The next isthe section of the Poona-Navik road fro, 
Jatdar-Shingotain Sinnar, thirty-threo miles, parily metalled not 
drained, and bridged except ut the Dros and two smaller rivers in 
Sinnar. It costs abont £1320 (Rs, 13,200) a year and yields. toll 
Tirsnat “pabout £800 (Rs, 8000). "The thind, the Nésik-Belute nog 
Shp yeh Reine up to Udhan, thirty-nine rails, partie drained, 
led, costs abont £1200 (Rs, 12,000) 
fouls ar ees, toll revento of about £90 (Rts 000), "hy, 
forth, the Maleyaon-Kopargaon rund up to Pimpalonom, forty-two 
Te gghzained, ridged, and partly metalled, eode aber £880 
(Rs. 8800) a year and Fields toll revenue of about £120 
{is 1200). ‘The fifth, tho Néndgaon-Aurugabad rond, is, for 
soerteetilos, Partly. drained, bridged, and metalon “Te costa 
eget 225 (Re, 5250) 9 your and yielda a toll reree of about 
tity {Re 2500). OF Vocal fund Tonds, the Nesey 
thirty-two miles, is finished only as for ne Dindori, 
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of £3405 (Rs, 34,050); the rest is in progress. The section as 
far as Dindori is used chiefly by Vanjéris, It costs about £195 
(Rs. 1950) year and yields a toll rovenne of about £30 (Rs, 300). 
‘Two other roads run “from Nasik, ono north-west to Harsull in 
Peint, twenty-nine miles, gravelled, partly drained and bridged, 
eosting about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year and yielding a yearly 
toll revenue of about £26 (Rs. 260); the other ‘west to Trimbal, 
eighteen miles, unbridged, partly gravelled and partly metalled, and 
costing about £250 (Rs, 2500).a year. Of two roads from Sinnar one, 
costing about £190 (Rs, 1900) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of 
about £88 (Rs, 880), goes through the Kapréla pass to Ghoti, thirty= 
seyen miles, with a branch from Pandhurli to Bhagur, gravelled and 
without drains or bridges ;and another, costing about £130 (Rs. 1900) 
and yielding a toll revenue of about £8 (Rs, 80) a year, runs north 
by the Naygeon pass to the Khorv4di railway station: eightocn miles, 
mostly gravelled and without drains or bridges.” Of three roads 
from Niphéd, one, constructed as a famine work and costing about 
£103 (Rs. 1030) a year, goes to Séykhed by Néndur-Madhmeshvar, 
fifteen miles, gravelled and without drains or bridges ; another goes 
north to Pimpalzaon (Basvant), nine miles, mostly gravelled and 
without drains or bridges, and costs about £120 (Rs. 1200) year ; 
and a third east to Vinchur, nine miles, also gravelled and partly 
drained, and costing about £70 (Rs. 700) a year. From Vinchur 
ran two gravelled lines without drains or bridges, one to Yeola 
through Dabmine: eighteen miles, constructed asa famine work 
costing about £125 (Rs. 1250) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of 
£3 (Rs, 80), ond another to Satina by the Bhavar pass, forty miles, 
with a branch from Nimbgaon to Chéndor, costing sbout £340 
(Rs, 3400) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of about £200 
(Rs, 2000), From Saténa a similar line runs 203 miles to Mélegaon, 
costing about £220 (Rs. 2200) a year and yielding an equal amount of 
toll revenue; and another to Téhérabad, seven miles, partly drained, 
and costing about £80 (Rs, 800) a year. A similar line from 
Malegaon to Néndgaon costs about 290 (Rs. 900) a year, and 
another from Yeola to Khingaon eighteen miles to Suregaon, 
costs yearly about £95 (Rs.950) and yields a toll revenue of about 
£20 (Rs. 200). 

‘Niisik hill passes belong to two leading systems, those that ran 
east and west across tho main line of the Saby‘dris, and those 
that run north and sonth across the spurs and ranges that stretch 
eastwards at right angles to the main line of the Sahyddris. ‘The 
Sahyédri passes are locally known as ghits, and the openings in the 
eastern ranges as iris or khinds. Of the Sahyadri passes, after 
two footpaths in tho extrem north, comes the Birnuixa’ pass, 
two miles north of Saler fort, leading to the Chichli state, ‘The 
road is very rough, barely passable even for unloaded carts. But, 
for a small sum, it could be mado a fair cartroad, and can bo 
ridden up and down without dismounting, A varying amount of 
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timber, averaging about 500 logs, is dragwed up_ by bullocks, and 
there is 6 conmileratle Vanjirt katie eniely ix alle weghe al 
moha flowers. About four miles south-west of Siler, and from foot 
to foot, about two miles south-west of Bablnina, is the MAxoxra 
pass a cattlo track very difficult and very little used. About eight 
miles south are two passes, close together, both of them fit only for 
cattle, the Umuaupa pass to the north and the KancHaN pass to 
the south, The Kanchan is good drag with a largo timber trado 
and a considerable Vanjéri traffic west into Amli. ‘This pass was 
surveyed and a road was begun but afterwards abandoned. ‘Though 
Tool not now be doze, carte are said to have formusly boon taken 
down this pass. About’ three miles south-west is the Curr pass, 
aay except fora little distance nonr the top. It might be made fi 
for carts without much cost. ‘The timber and Vanjéri traffic is less 
than through the Kanchan pass. Close together, about five or six 
miles to the south-west, are the Morxuaprpass with almost no traffic, 
and the Cunt pass, a fair road with little timber, somecatechn, and 
a considerable Vanjéri traffic from Dindori to Surgdna, Loaded 
carts can be dragged up, but the strain nearly kills the bullocks. 
In the section of the Sahyddris to the south of the Chéndor 
range, there are many passes, one for almost every village, but 
none of them are made and all are so rough that little trade goes 
through them. ‘The best of them are the Buaxvap pass, ton to 
twelve miles sonth of Chirdi with a large Vanjari traffic; the 
Patasvimie pass, threo miles south of Bhanvad, a good natural 
pass, one of the best on the line but not now used ; four miles south- 
west ix the Nanist pass, surveyed and ready to be made, witha. 
traffic in hendloads of Gamboos and myrobalans; and wbout three 
tiles further south, the Misa pass, also surveyed, and used by 
local traders with grain, onions, timber, and cattle to Jaykheda. 
‘These passes lead from Dindori to Peint. About three miles south, 
the SAvat, pass on the Balai road is engineored but so steep thag 
carts want help either by hand or exira bullock power. From 500 
to 700 cartloads of bamboos pass up every year. In addition to 
its load of bamboos, every cart usually brings somo bamboo baskets, 
winnowing fans, and matting. Other traffic is carried on almost 
entirely on ballock-back. Tt consists chiefly of onions, chillies, and 
wheat from the Deccan, and salt and dried fish from the Konkan, 
South of this, as the crest. of the Sahyédris is not moro than 800 
feet, if a8 much, above the platean of Point, there are many 

passes, of which the chief, about nino miles south of Ba Lia 
the Loom pass, a rough track used only by local traders and 
bollocks. Six miles south of tho Ladchi. is tho Vint pussre mene 
footpath, Ten miles south-west is the VAouuwa pass, on the local 
fund road between Nasik and Harsul in Peint, ‘This isan engineered 
cartroad in fair order, with a traffic chiefly in bamboos and timber, 
About two miles south-west is the Sarm pass, a very stoop track 
used by Vanjéri bullocks and foot passengers, and with little traffic, 
Four or five miles south, the VAouvmi pass, from Velunj to the 
Jawhér stato in Théna, is a cattle track with almost mp traffic 
Betwoon these aro a footpath called Gueucut VAt, Vaonota a 
‘Vanjéri pass, and ogain a footpath called Cuviaxaax MomAcur Vir, 
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Ono mile anda half south of the Vaghvihir pass, there is, at the 
village of Kolmusti, the Duoasa pass a mere footpath, and two miles 
farther south the MoxuAi pass, a Vanjéri road. < 

About twelve miles south, tho Mur CaxpeyA pass, Tending from 
Tgutpuri to Mokhéda, though not fit for carts, isa great Vanjéri 





aud from the coast in salt and fish. ‘Two miles south is the Mer 
‘Hoxsa, a similar but poor pass, and the Astiora Ausat track, with 
‘@ cartroad to the head of the pass, whi much used by Vanjaris 
aud grasiors as well as for carrying timber. It is very steep in 


Pass, a Vanjéri road. About ton miles south-east is the THaL. pass, 
& first class well enginoored work on tho Bombay-Agra. toad 
In spite of railway compotition it still has a large trafic. const- 
wards in grain, and Deccanwards in salt and sundries. Betweon 
the Shirand the Thal passes aré the Mar Buticit pass, the Vdonawia 
pass, the Bagxwayora pass, and the Gudraxpua pass, all Vanjéri 
roads and drags. Unuxpaxo is a footpath between the Barkhaudia 
and the Ghétandur passes. About six miles south of the Thal pase 
is the Bor or Port pass, a very rough steep track only just 
racticablo for laden bullocks, Except the Goxpuare footpath thres 
tmiles sonth, this is the most southerly of the Sahyadri within 
Nisik limits. Between these two are the Jarwatx and Toray passes 
used chiefly by Vanjaris. 

‘Tho second system of hill passes, those that run, on the whole, 
north and south, belong to the five ranges and spurs that stretch 
east from the Sahyédris, Of these, threo in the north, separating 
the Pénjhra in Khindesh from the Mosam, the Mosnm from the 
north waters of the Girms, and the north Girna tributarios from the 
south Giroa tributaries, are spurs of no great extent or consequence ; 
and two, Chéndor in the centre, separating the Girna from the great 
/onéral plain of Nésike and tho Godavari basin, and Kaleubdi if the 
| sonth, separating the Godavari from the Prayars, are large ranges. 

‘The northmost spur, between tho Pénjhra and the Mosam, is 
crossed, in tho extreme wost, by the Cuivmia passa rough track. 

Carts can go to Borhéti, but beyond Borhati tho rond is for about 

four miles impassable for’ carts. Further on carts ply to Pimpalnor 

and Varsel. About eight miles east is the Sri, pass, bridged and 
metalled, @ well engincered work, connecting Nasik with Pimpalner. 

‘Though the pass itsclf is fit for carts, there is little trafic as thera 

jare no roads on either side, A considerable amount of timber from 

the north Déngs comes throngh this pass. About four miles oast, 

L poss, though very stoop, is practicable for onrts and has 

ic. About ten miles east, on tho old Méleguon-Surat 

road, are the Moxpiza, a fair pass, and the RAwoprapr 

fit for carts but in yery bad ordor. ‘Though rongh it is not diffu 

and in 1879 was crossed by a Battery of Artillery. There 

considerable local traffic in molasses, cloth, and timber. East of 
Raudvédi the hills are broken by open valleys. 


To the second spur between the Mosam and its tributary the 


Karanjédi, is the Mowo pass, a good cart track with stnall local 
223-17 




















road with large traffic coastwards in grain, turmeric, and chillies, © 


some parts but quite passable. About two miles south is the Sam 
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trafic. “Between the Mosam and the tributaries of the north Girma, 
the Dox, pass, joining tho Sol pass with Saténa by Téhérabad, is 
woll engincored, and fit for carts though littlo used. About five miles 
east of the Dol pass is tho Caron pass, an opening in the hills 
betwoon Jaykhoda and Saténa, It is passable to carts, but has 
nothing but local traffic. East of this the range’ breaks into 
isolated hills, 3 

Tho spur botwoon tho north and south waters of the Girna is 
crossed in the west by tho Buruxuanp or Kurtan pass, which though 
rough ond unmade is a fair track fit for londed carts. East oft 
are the Jay, Ttuvax, and Bud passos, all footpaths except the Jay 
which is the straight line from Ding Saunddua to Kalvan. About 
sloven miles east of Kuttar is the Pocrauoara or OmtNom pass, 
partly made and fit for carts. ‘Thore is a litle local traffic. 

Besides by this main spur, tho tributaries of the Girna ako 
separated by throe or four smaller rangos. ‘The chief passes throagh 
them aro tho Suma pace joining tho had of tro kesehee pass 
with the valley of the Pun} about two miles east is tho SaiesAnt 
pass; and about throo miles further east is the LAKHA¥ pass; 
bout ono mile more is the Mono pss. and aftor two milon tho Aa 

as. _Exoopt tho Lékhan pass which is ft for carta, those aro only 

idle paths, ‘Thoy connect Kanési in the south with Saundaua in 
tho north by way of Sule ‘Tho next rango, which, separatin, 
the waters of the Témbdi and tho Girna, ends in Hatgnd, is erosned 
on both sides of Hitgad by good bullock passos, tho eastern pass 
being tho better of the two. About fivo;milos east, tho Cutxot pase, 
joining tho head of tho Kanchan pass with the south, is a rough 
Hallock track used fr all the tanbor get passes south for Kanchan, 


‘Tho chief passos in the Chandor range, which stretches from 
Point east into the Nixém’s dominions, are, in the west, in the 
Srst five miles, the Rénup and G40 passos, one mile apart, joining. 
Dindori and Hétgud, very rough but the Gig practicable for cartas 
Except timber the only trafic is local earried on pack bullock. 
About eight miles cast the Amtvar pass, a cartroad now boing made, 
crosses tinder the west shoulder of Soptashring connocting Abhoum 
with the southern marts of Dindori and Vani. ‘Tho traffic. ie 
Trall almost entirely local. About three miles east, immediatoly 
below tho east of Saptashring, is the MAnkaxp pass fit for cattle, 
and, two miles further, tho Mcztw pass, leading direct from Vai 
to Kalvan, passable by laden bullocks and with a amall local traffio, 
About ton miles cast is the KAcax pass, ft for empty carts and 
Indon camels, and tho Vab&t, a small pass fit only for cattle med 
with a small local traffic. One mile east, tho Bukvan ‘pass, 
connecting Chindor and Saténa, is crossed by an excellent eartrond 
fompleted in 1876. ‘Tho traffic is small and chiofly local. About 
ten miles east on the Agra road is the CaAxpon or RAwonr pass, 
Patras class bridged and totalled road. ‘Though tho railway hag 
furned ‘most of the traffic towards Manméd, there ia still 
Considerable local trade, the toll on the pass letting for about, £200 
(Re. 2000) a year. East of Rébitdi tle Chéndor range consoa to 
bea barrier, and, between Manméd aud Chindor, are varion, 
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‘openings practicable for carts. Beyond Mauméd, about ten miles 
south of the Chéndor range, risd the Sétméla hills. On the 
Manméd-Ahmodnagar roa1, betwoon Manméd and Yoola, the,ANKat- 
‘Tanxat pass, betweon the Ankai-Tankai fort and a high eminence 
on the west, crosses the Satmailés with vory little ascent, Close 
together, about twelve miles east, two passes, the Risdror and the 
SoutuAy, join Yoola and Nandgaon, ‘Though fit for laden carts and 
in no placa stoop, those passes aro very rough and havo little traffic, 
except of Vanjiris and local tmders, “About five miles north-oaat 
near KAsint the Néndguon-Aurangubad road passes, without any 
great. ascont, along a made road through m wide depression in 
tho hills. six miles east, loading from Niydongri to the 
ions, is the Paxouaot pass, a cartroad but stoop 
and used almost solely by pack bullocks, with a toll yielding about 
£20 (Rs. 200) a your. Along this road there is a considerable 
trafic, wheat and linsoet passing: frome, th Nike conntry and 
miscollaneous articles forming the return loads. ‘Tho Dhigur or 
Rimsoj rango, betwoen Dindori and Nasik, ix crossed hy several 
footpaths but is throughont impassable by carts, 


Between tho head waters of the Godavari and the Dirna, lies 
tho ‘Trimbak range rising from the wost into Bhiskargad, Harshyad, 
Bhémangad, ‘Trimbak, and Anjaniri, and falling away towards the 
east in the isolated Bindu cavo hills about five milos south-wost 
of tho town of Nisik. This rango can be crossed by ponios and 
foot passongors in tho wost only between ‘Trimbak and Anjaniri 
tho Péhino dofilo. Further east, thore ix a rough cart track betweon 
‘Talogaon on the Nésik-Vrimbak hi and Vidhivea in 
Tgatpai, but it is not mach usod, About six miles farthor east 
the Agra road passes through one of the valleys that divide the 
Tange into separate poaks, 


In the sonth of tho district, the Kalsabsi rango is skirted, in the 
extreme west, by a footpath passing from the villngo of Jémundha 
in Tgatpari round tho wostorn spur of Kulang fort to tho head of 
the Pravara river in Akola. Four miles enat aro two footpaths asod 
only by Thékars, and 0 stoop as to bo almost inaooossible, ‘They 
lie betwoen Kalsubéi and the Navra-Navri hill, Abont seven milos 
cast, Bxt, the main pass in tho range, crosses under the east 
shoulder of Kalsubéi hill, A road has lately been made through the 
pass from the Ahmednagar sido, and, in Nasik, a road now under 
construction will carry the line to the Ghoti railway station, The 
prosont trafic is smal, chofly om pace bullocks, "Whom the’ Ghats 
road is finishod, there will probably be a groat increase of traffic, as 
tho Biri pass is the only outlet for tho produce of north-west 
Ahmednagar. East of Bari the Kalsubéi range is, for many miles, 
impassable except for cattle or foot traffic, and, as the paths lead 
to the very ragged lands of Akola, carts are never used. A cart 
track leads from Dabore to tho east of the Ad fort in Sinnar to the 
Jarge town of Thénégaon on the bank of the Mabélungi; anda 
similar, though less stoop, track communicates with that valley from 
Dépur about ten or twelve miles south-east. About thirty’ miles 
east of Béri at Néndur-Shingota is the HaNwayt pass on tho 
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provincial road between Nisik, Ahmednagar, and Poonm, Beyond 
this the Kalsubéi hills fall into the plain, j 

Under the British, besides by rouds, the district communications 
have been improved, in 1861, by the opening of the Groat Indian 
Peninsnla, and, in 1878, by the opening of the Dhond and Manmad 
Railways, ‘Tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway entors Nasile at 
the south-west corner near Iyatpuri, and, within district limits, has 
a longth of abont 110 mallee, Within this, jongth there are eleven 
stations, Tgatpuri, Ghoti, Bailgwou or Nindur Vaidya, Bhagur 

ding ‘or. Devidli, Naw Rosd, Khervadi, Niphéd, Lésalgaon, 
Manméd, Néndgaon, and Néydongri. ‘This section of the line was 
begun in October 1857. ‘The portion from Tyatpari to Ns was 
opened for traffio on the 28th January 1861, and the rest on the 
Ist October of the same year. No serious engineoring difficulty 
‘was mot in making tho Nésik section of the line. From the 
Sahyédvis to the Chindor hills near Mamnéd tho Tine rans through 
the rich valley of the Goddvari, and, by easy gradients and with 
quite ordinary works, is carried through the Chindor range at « 
gap in the hills near Monméd. ‘Throughout this distance there are 
Sly thzes important bridges, one across the Godavari, one across 
the Kédva, and a third across the Manidd, a tributary of the Gira, 
At the different stations are quarters for the station master and 
booking offices ; in addition there are waiting rooms at Nasik Road, 
Niphéd, and Lésalguon, and refreshment rooms at Manméd and 
Nandgaon, the cost of the buildings varying from £250 to £1000 
(Rs. 2500-Rs. 10,000). Besides these, Igatpuri has a large station 
with good waiting and refreshment rooms and a large locomotive 
workshop, the whole representing a cost of £40,000 (Rts. 4,00,000). 
At Devidli, a largo station with good waiting rooms has just’ heen 
completed, ‘The establishment at Tgatpuri includes about 700 
workmon, drivers, firemen, and others employed in working trains 
‘on the Thal pass and between Igatpuri taal Nindguon, and in the 
repairing shops. Of tho whole number about ninety are Europeans 
and Enrasians; the rest aro natives, ‘The wages paid amount to 
about £3000 (Its. 30,000) a month. The wages earned nro about 
the samo as in Bombay, £3 10s, to £4 10s, (Rs. 85- Rs, 45) a month 
for fitters, smiths, and machinemen ; £2 to £3 108, (Re, 20-Re, 86) 
for carpenters ; £1 4¢. to £1 1Ge, (Rs. 12-Rs, 18) for foromen 
16s. (Ks. 8) for Inbourers, ‘The mechanics aro recruited from. 
different parts of the Deccan. A number of local blacksmiths wud 
‘carpenters aro also omployed in the fitter's shop, 


‘The Dhond and Manméd Stato Railway forms a chord ling, 
connecting Manméd in Nésik 162 miles from Bombay on the northe 
», with Dhond in Poona 167 miles from Bombay on thesouthe 

mm of the Peninsula Railway, Of 1454 miles the total len 
ofthotine,abouttwenty-twomiles, with throostation  Manméd, Ankai, 
and Yeola, are in tho Nasik di horest of the lino, except mile 
Teds ptt Poons, liesin Ahmednagar. ‘The lino was first surveyed in 
UA68 by the Peninsula Railway engincers, but sio progress was made 
Lill the rains of 1876 when the Bombay Goremment. ditcoted 
Mr, Hallaro, the executive engineer of Ahiwednagar, to statt another 
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survey. Mr. Hallam’s line showed an improved gradiont in some 
jlaces and avoided # tunnel in the Chikhit ridge, thirty miles from 
hond. ‘Tho earth work was began in February 1877, and half of it 
us finished as «famine relief work, the labourers being chiely from 
Nésik, Ahmednagar, and Sholipur. ‘The gange is 5’ 6”, the same na 
on the Peninsula lines, and the rails, each thirty feot long, are of the 
ost Bessomer steol, ‘Tho sleepers aro what are called pot-sloopers 
‘and aro three feot apart, "The ballast is oloan river shinglo and. the 
banks ate of gravel. Tho width of tho land taken up varios with tho 
hhoight of tho bank, and averages about forty foot. ‘The four largo 
bridges over the Bhima, the Mula, the Pravara, and the Godavari, 
constracted at a cost of £147,210 (Rs, 14,72,100), are within 
Ahmednagar limits, Besides theso, there are in all seventy-nine 
bridges ranging from four to sixty foot aud built at atotal ost of 
‘about £93,000 (Rs. 9,30,000). Tn all casos tho stone is boulder trap 
comented with mortar of the best quality, ‘Tho line has not as yet 
‘boon fencod. When finished it will have cost about £1,360,000 
(Rs, 1,35,00,000) or about £0 10s. (Rs. 95) a mile, of which about 
£13,000 “(its 1,80,000) wore paid for compensation and 
preliminary expenses, and about £105,000 (Rs. 10,50,000) for earth- 
work. ‘The line was opened for traffic on tho 17th April 1878, but 
some of the lange bridges which were begun in 1879 were not 
finished till the rains of 1880. Up to the end of 1880 the line was 
managed by Government ; it was then handed over to the Peninsula 
Railway authorities, 

At Yeols, besides a goods shed, a station is nearly completed at a 
cost of £900 (Rs. 9000), 

Except across the Godavari at Nésil and across tho Kédva at 
Kokangaon, about sixteen miles north of Nasik, the Bombay. 
road is bridged throughout from Teatpuri to Shodga, ‘The chiot 
bridges are at Malegaon across the Girma 913 yards long with 
twenty-six thirty fect spans, constructed at a cost of 24266 
(Rs. 42,600), aud seven others across the Nasardi, the Béngangn, 
the Vadali, the Andarsul, tho Viki, the Pimpli, amd tho Sel, with 
from ono to five spans of ten to 110 foot, In tho 1872 flood tho 
Girna entirely covered tho bridge at Mélegnon and carried awny the 
parapets and roadway, ‘The roadway was repaired and.iron raile 
put up in place of tho stone parapots. 'Thero twa fine bridgo, neross 
The Valdovi with five spans of forty foot cach on the ect or tee 
Nasik Rond railway station to Dovldli camp, constructed at u cost 
‘of £3089 (Rs, 30,690), and ono with threo spans of thirty-five foot 
at Sévargaon across the Agasti on the Manméd-Kopargaon road, 
‘Mont of tho famine roads have culverts and paved causeways. There 
are only three largo railway bridges, one wcross the Godévari 
betwoon Nasik and Khorvidi stations, built at m cost of £80,400 
(Hs, 8,04,000), 145 yards long with two sixty foot and two 182 foot 

irder openings ; another between Khorvadi and Niphéd, ncross the 
Kiar, built at a cost of £12,421 (Rs. 1,24,210), 257 yards lon, 
with sixteon forty feet stone archos ; and a third across tho Maniéd, 
betwoon Néndgaon and Néydongri, built at a cost of £15,868 
(Rs. 1,58,650), 179 yards long with four forty feet arches and ‘five 
sixty feot girder openings, 
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‘There are four ferries, one over the Godivari at Nésjk, one at 
Kokangaou about sixteen miles north of Nasik on the road 
over the Kiva, a tributary of the Godavari that rises in the extreme 
west of Dindori; one at Chehedi, six miles sonth-east of Nésik, on 
the Pooua aud Sinnar road across the Dérna, which, rising near 
Igatpnri, is almost always in flood daring tho rainy ‘season; and 
one lately started (June 1880), also across the Darna, about four 
miles aboye Chehedi connecting the market towns of Piindhurli and 
Bhagur, The ferry boats have been built in Nasik by a Gownose 
Christian from the Konkan. Except the Bhagar boat which is single, 
they are double boats, each about forty feot by fifteen, tied to, 
and with a deck planking fastened across them. ‘They have keels 
and draw about two feet. They aro built of teak, at a cost of about 
£150 (Re, 1500), and with proper repairs will last for several years. 
Each of the boats has throughout the year a steersman, tandel, on 
£1 (Rs, 10) a month in the rainy season, aud L4s. (Rs, i 
rest of tho year and for the single boat a crow of four, and for the 
double boats crews of six bontmon at 8. (Rs. 4) are engaged. 
‘The steersmen are Kunbis, two of thom Malis and the rest Marsthés. 
They are called ‘Torus, ferrymen, and their occupation is permanent 
and said to be hereditary. "The crew belongtto the Bhoicaste, ‘The 
Chehedi and Bhagur boats are worked simply by rowing; the 
Nisik ond Kokangaon bonts are prevented from being carried 
down stream by a block running on a wite rope made fast to 
masonry bastions on each. bauk of the river. All the boats ply 
even in tho highest floods, hoy aro fourth class foeriec antes 
the Ferry Act (II. of 1868). Except the Bhagur boat. all of them 
carry animals and carts, as well as passongers. ‘Tho right of 
ferrying is yearly, pat to auction, the amounts bid in’ 1879 
Yorying from £19 tr. (Rs. 152) in Kokangaon to £39 16» (Rs, 39 
at Chehedi, Rules framed under tho Ferry Act fix the weaned 
the uuinber of passengers, animals, and carts, that each boat 
nny cary. Tho amounts bid at ferey auction sales aro credited 
to local funds. “They are generally enongh to pay wages and othor 
working charges, bat not to mest the cost of bulldiog the: beets 
and keoping thom in repair. Tn 1879-80 they yielded a roveone 
of £72 (Rts. 720). | Ono private forryboat, plying between Saykheda 
and Chindori in Niphéd, carries sixty passengers, or abont etx and 
a hal tons (1 80 mans) of goods. |The rates are almost the samo as 
on Government ferries. Sinall streams are crossed by swimmi 
or by the help of gourds and cots, foe 

OF twonty-two toll bars, which in 1879 yielded abont £3 
(Rs. 36,450), eleven are on provincial and eleven on local fund sree, 
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‘Those ow provincial roads, yielding about £3092 (Rs. 30,820) a 
year, are at Vilhodi, Kokangaon, Daregaon, and the Réhudi pass, on 
the Bombay-Agra road; at the Ndsardi, Mohodari, and Nandur 
Shingota on the Poona-Nésik road; at Makhmalabad on the 
Nésik-Peint road; at Ankai snd Chondbai om the Mélegaon- 
Kopérgaon road ; and at Néndgaon on the Néndgaon-Anrangabad 
road, Tho tolls-on the local fand roads, yielding about £613 
(Rs, 6130), are at Dhékémbeon the Nésik-Dindori road ; at Véghera 
on the Nésik-Harsul road ; at Ubhéde and Ghorvad on the Sinnar- 
Ghoti road; at Naygaon on the Sinnar-Khervadi road; in the 
Bhévar pass on the Saténa read; at Deshméne on the Vinchur- 
Yeola road ; at Andarsul on the road from the Nizim’s territory to 
Niphéd; in the Sel pass on the Satina-Pimpalgaon road ; and at 
Bréhmangaon on the Saténa-Malegaon road. 

Of three buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one 
is at Saundéna in the Mélegaon sub-division, built, in 1831, by 
the public works department, at a cost of £173 (Rs. 1730) ; one at 
Vadhivra in the Igatpuri sub-division, built out of provincial fands, 
with four sitting and two bath rooms anda verandah ; and one at 
Chéndor in the Chéindor sub-division, with sitting and bath rooms 
and averandah. There are eloven travellers’ bungulows suited for 
Europeans. Of these one is at the Manméd railway station in the 
Chéndor sub-division, built at a cost of £154 (Rs. 1540); one at 
Jalgaon on the Milogaon and Manmid road in the Mélegson 
‘sub-division, built, in 1827, by the public works department, at a cost 
of £158 (Rs, 1580); five are on the Bombay and Agra road, of which 
fone at Chikhalvohol and a second at Malegaon, are in the Malegaon 
sub-division, the former built, in 1844, by the public works department, 
at a cost of £198 (Rs. 1980), and the latter, m 1841, at a cost of £188 
(Rs, 1880) ; two aro at Nasik in the Nisik sub-division, built out of 
Tocal funds at a cost of £804 (Rss, 8040), with main halls, sideand bath 
‘rooms, and a yerandah ; and the fifth at Pimpalguon (Basvant) in the 
Niphéd sub-division, built out of provincial funds at a cost of £154 
(Rs, 1540), with two rooms and an ont-honse consisting of a 
Kitchen and a stable; one at the Igatpuri railway station in the 
Igatpuri sub-division, built ont of local funds at a cost of £503 
(Bs 5080), with sitting, dressing, and bath rooms, a kitchen and a 
verandah; one at the Néndgaon railway station on the Néndgaon 
and Aurangabad road in the Néndgaon sub-division, built out of 
local funds at a cost of £565 (Rs. 5650), with eight rooms; one at 
Savargaon on the Manméd-Kopargaon road in the Yeola sub- 
division, built out of provincial funds at acost of £154 (Rs. 1540), 
with main hall, side rooms, bath rooms, and a verandah ; and one at 
Point, on the Nésik and Balsér road in the Peintsub-division, builtfrom 
state funds, with three sitting rooms, bath rooms, a verandah, and an 
out-house. Besides these there are fifty-onerest-houses, dharmashalds, 
of which two are in the Nasik sub-division, ton in Sinnar, eight 
in Igatpuri, eight in Dindori, ton in Niphitd, one in Chandor, one 
in Yools, six in Mélegaon, two in Nandgaon, one in Béglén, and two 
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‘The district of Nasik forms part of the Khindesh postal division, 
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It contains twenty-seven post offices. Of these, one at Nasik, the 
chief disbursing office in the district, is in charge of a post-master 
Grawing a yearly salary rising within five years from £00 to £114 
(Bs 000 He, 1140); tro hood offics, at Ugatpuri and Menmmdd, ats 
in charge of deputy post-mastors drawing from £48 to £60 (Rs, 480- 
Rs. 600) ; seventeon sub-offices at Chindor, Devlali, Devlsli Camp, 
i, Jaykheds, Kalyan, Lésalgaon,  Malogaon, Nindgaon, 
Niphéd, Point, Pimpalgaon, Saténa, Sinnar, Séykheds, Vinohur, 
and Yeola, are in change of deputy post-mastors drawing from £18 
to £60 (Rs. 480 - Ra, 600); five branch offices, throe of them at Ghoti, 
‘Thongoda, and 'T'rimbak,are incharge of branch post-masters, drawing 
from £12 to £14 Be. (Ro. 120-Rs. 144) and two at Ojhme nnd Vado 
aro in charge of school-masters drawing, besides thoir school-masters’ 
salaries, £6 (Rs. 60) a your ; and two receiving offices in the towne 
of Mélogaon and Nésik, in charge of clorks drawing £19 and. £24 
Rs, 180 and Rs, 240) respectively. Besides those, tho snb-office at 
lokhéda, and tho branch offico at Jawhér in the ‘hina district, 
fare managed as part of the Nasik postal sub-division, 


These offices are suporvised by the Khindosh inspector with a 
yearly salary of £240 (Ra, 2400) holped by n aub-inspector denwin 
290 (Ie. 00) tor Nak At nome of the chet stations, papers 
letters aro delivered by twenty-five postmen, with. yearly salaries 
varying from £9 12s, to £12 (Rs. 96-Rs. 120). Vill tron, 
fifty-six in number, receive from £8 Gp. to £19 (Rs, h-Re, 120), 

Tho mails aro carried along tho north-east section of the  ¢ 
Peninsula Railway and along the Dhond-Manméd Stato Railway, 

and are sorted by travelling post office sorters who havo tho tine of 

‘© separate carriage. A pony cart post, mans tm yearly cost of 

£24 (Rs, 240), runs daily both ways botweon Nésik roid stacion 

Navi t dinguoe'et ante, ee 
los tho railway tolograph offices at the difforont railway 
stations, thoro are at  prosont (1880) two Government tly 
offices, one at Méteguon and tho othor at Nasik, Tn 1870-40 ¢ 
umber of mossngos was 519 nt Mélegaon, 230 of them Governmone 
and 280 private ; and 565 nt Nasik, 218 ‘of them Government mo 
347 private. ‘Tho corresponding figures for 1875-76 and. 1870-74 
were 205 and 289 at Méloguon, and 530 and 437 at News 
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‘Tha ealos Nasik trade, of which dotails remain, isi 
contury after Christ (247), tho traffic betwoon Bi 
southern marts of Paithan and The chiet teen 
wine, brass, copper, tin, lead, coral, chrysolite, eloth, atomne, white 
gs gold and silver coins, and perfumes, ‘The exports were, from 
sithan, a great quantity of onyx stones, and from ‘Tagur. ond 


cotton in abundance, many sorts of muslins, mallow- 
folten ia abendanoy,taany %, mallow-coloured ottons, 
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passed throughs Nésik aloo 
About 1824, an important change tool 
is trade, nes of Berke cotton | eastrars, 
rough Miraipur, to supply the great demand of the 

cotton hand-loom. wenvors Goased fromthe. competition of Engi 
1 About the same time, the establishmout of order and 
improvement of the route by the Thal pass to Bhiwndi,? led 
Bombay. merchants to bring cotton from Berkr straight to the west 
coast, In 1836, about 14,000 tons of cotton went through the 
district from Berér to Bombay, and in the nine following, 
fhe average quantity wae about 15,620 tons This ‘cotton wat 
carried chielly by pack bullocks. Tt was estimated that not fowor 
than 180,000 bullocks wore employed, and, in years of scarcity, tho 
want of carriage was often a groat’dificulty.® At this timo tho 
price received by the cotton-growor was little moro thin penny 
nnd. ‘The exporters were either rich local traders, oF 


Bombay uative firms, whose agents sont clerks to advance monoy 
to landholders and village headmon, or to buy from local dealers, i 
1841 the Bombay cotton trade suffered great losses, and for somo 
Years remained depresied, the Bombay cotton exports fling from 


46,783 tons in 1841 to 21,080 tons in 18465 Though, in 1848, 
pricon had womovhat risen, the stato ofthe cotton trade was sil ory 
ad. ‘The growers were hopelessly indebted and cared little for 
the stato of their crops. Since 1862 almost the whole of th Borde 
‘and Khfndesh cotton erop passes to the wea by rai 
‘As early as 1826, the Thal route was passablo by carts, aud, in 
1844, nftor the improvements to tho road were finished, earls bogan 
to tako the placo of pack bullocks. ‘These carta, which wore chicfly 
from Khéndorh, woldom wont bask ompty. ‘The trip took about 
wooks, and tho drivorn nottod froin £2)’ £2.10y. (Ita. 40-TRa, 25)" 
In 1845, thoro was an immense traffic hy the Borubay-Agra road, 
grocories, English cloth, iron, metals, rico, and salt passing from the 
coast to Khindesh and Mélwa, and vast quantitios of insonfacturod 
ons, cotton, and opium, going from tho inland districts to tho const, 
nother equally important route left the Agra road about five miles 
east of Nésik, and, stretching east through the heart of Chéndor, 
entered the Niném’s territory and passed from it to Berdr and 
Négpur. In the fair season, immense quantities of cotton wore 
‘brought down on pack bullocks. To avoid going round by the 








A The value of tho export of calicoos from Bengal fell trom £1,659,004 in 1816 to 
2985121 in 1895. Chapman' Commer 74, 


* Th 1886 tho Thal pos was eary for crva the Pioneers were at work, aking the 
oud to Bhiwadi Chptain Chants’ Ttinorary, 145," improvements weat ou i tha 
Dos Commerc, 267. 


wad 
from 1890 1 1844. Chapras’s 
*Tohapmnan's Commerce, 78 
‘Tn 1887, Y17 pence waa thought a good price. (Chapman, §8), In 1847 the price 
was 84, (Ditto, 8), * Chaprnna’s Gommerse, 73. 
Captain G, Wingate, 97 of 20: March 1882 Bom Gor. So. 1a. Thewe 


‘vero not pute gaia to tho hesbandmen. ‘Tho work waa ant, 
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town of Nésik as well to secure better pasture for their cattle, 
immenso droves of Vanjéris left tho main route at Suken and went 
direct through Sdykhed and Védi. Grain was chiefly carried on 
bullocks of which an almost unbroken stream passed from sunrise 
to sunset. Cotton carts were occasionally seen, but the road was 
little more than a field track.! 


By the opening of the Peninsula (1861) and the Dhond and 
‘Manméd railways (1877), the trade of Nasik has been greatly 
changed and developed. "Between 1868 and 1878 the Peninsula 
railway figures show an inorease in passengers from 482,008 to 
524,261, and in goods from 70,491 to 100,149 tons. 

During these eleven years, at Igatpuri, passenger trafic has fallen 
from 134285 to 49,108, aud Geen 2082 to 1168 tons; at 
Nésik, passenger traffic. has rison from 118,189 to 151,380, and 

wods from 12,479 to 12,592 tons ; at Lsalgaon, passonger traffic 
is risen from 23,282 to 36,408 in 1878, and goods from 10,045 to 
11,427 tons ; at Monméd, omens traffic has risen from 55,227 to 
95,554, and goods from 15,407 to 48,097 tons; and at Néndgaon, 

assengers bave fallen from 84,356 to 42,129, and goods rison from 
0a 201,761 tons, 

‘Tho following statement shows the passenger and raffle at 
each station in the Nasik district in 1808, 1878, and 1878: 


Peninsula Roibway Trajle, 1868, 1878, and 1878, 
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"Tho chiof changes in the carriage of goods are, in exports, a 
riso in moha from nothing to six tons; im tobaoco from" one’ to 
twenty-eight tons ; in oil from twonty-one to 184 tons; in country 
iece-goods from eighteen to 102 fous; in wool from fourtoos 
twenty-six tons; in otton from 5605 to 6052 tons; in fruit 
and vegetables from 2083 to 2878 tons; in firewood from 886 to 
1970 tons; in hides and horns from 110 to 198 tons; in Tinseod 
from $897 to 4014 tons; in metal from 147 to 200 tons ; in salt 
from thirty-five to fifty-nino tons; in sugar and molassos from 231 








2 Survey Superintendent to the Collector, 910 of 1874, ‘The total ‘smount- 
etin 1idal fo goa the exports to £40, 50) 
Bo Here ft 1g) SO MH omer e446, la 08,590, 
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ere mae ls she toport of liueed from eleven 
to six tons ; of European pieco-goods from 1672 to 917 tons; and of 
timber from 702 to 155 tons. The details are given in the following 
statement : 





Penineila Raiboay Goods Trafic, 1873 and 1878. 
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Passenger and goods traffic returns onthe Dhond and Manmad 
Stato Railway are available for threo half-yearly periods since its 
opening in. January, 1879. OF the threo "Résik stations, Manna, 

Sea oiner number of pereengers 
rising from 31, to 42,( in third period, 
‘Yeola, well known for its silk and cotton manufactures, shows the 
largest amount of goods, rising during tho samo tine from 1698 to 

tons. In the second period, which includes the rainy season 
Guly-November), both the passenger and the trafie 

considerable fall." Tho chief inward goods, besi coal snd railway 
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Dhoni-Mannddl Roitway Trafic, 1879-1850. 
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4 
OF tho traffio by road mo details are available. ‘Thoro is still a 
considerable traffio down the ‘Thal pass to tho coast, But the 
bulk of the rond traffic is now from and to the railway stations, 

‘Taking tho traffic by road and by rail together, the chief 
fre grain, oil-seeds, molasser, hemp, cotton cloth and. sille goods 
including turbans, pitémbare, aud paithanis, copper brass and silver 
vessels, onions, garlie, and betel leaves. At the. Lésalgnon railway 
station, 146 miles from Bombay, a great Ege ra of grain, chiefly 
wheat, is bought by agents of Bombay firms and by brolkerw...‘ho 
export of grain has of Into considerably inorcasod, Tn ond 
seasons as many ws five hundred carts and as many more. pac 
cattle, Indon with wheat and other Grain, come every day in tho 
busy season (January-June) from Niphfd, Chéndor, Koparyaon, 
mdesh, and tho Nisdm’s torritories; tho onrts often retire 
don with salt. | Linsood and othor oilsoeds, molasses, and a littl 
cotton ‘are protty largely exported from Malognon and other 
reryiors parts of the district. Cloth and silk goods, propared chiefly 
Nag colt are sent as far ax Bombay, Poonn, Sdtérn,, Sholépit, 
Négpnr, and other ‘laces. | Copper, brass, and silver vessels, 
manufactured at Nésik, go chiofly to Bombay and. Poona, 
und garlic find their way out of the district by the Khervadi 
ilway station. “Botel loavos, grown chiefly in the ‘Sinnar aie 
division, aro also targoly exported. "Tho valto af to 


He Tguutly estimated a from £200,000 to £250,000 (It 20,00,000. 
Ts. 25,00,000), to which thor eit ae ‘ 


















‘The Chief imports are raw sill: and eotton yarn, metals inelnding 
Sekperand brass, piece: goods, country cloth, suid, ug, i 
aa salt. Ther ately been ego ena sugar, arora 


f ri ly boon a grent,increaso in the imports 
European picoo-goods, Kerosine oil, lucifer matehos, and eity 

Which are consumed by all classes.” ‘Imports are chiefly forstal 
ra carterseods are sent from Bombay in accondancy Cathe 
orders of some large firm, and sold to retailors phe go to the 


make their own parchases, and dispose of the thei : 
rated goods in their sore 








or at weekly markets and fairs, loths, chi 
Ahotarjodés, are brought from Ni me ey Tepe 
Sholépar, Sangamner, and Ahmedabad; and coloured eeuncak 
Khandate” Mitty jot, pésodis, and foor-sheots, gions bane, 
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The agencies for distributing imports and collecting exports are 
frado.contres, ‘wookly or hnlt-woekly markets, faire. shepa, and 
Podillor. ‘The chief cantros of local traffic aro. Tgatpari, Nésl 
Igaon, Néndgaon, Manmid, and Yeolaon the railway, Pimpaliaon 
vant), Chandor, and Mélegaon on the Bombay-Agra road, and 
jinnar on the Ahmednagar-Nésik road, 


A fow rich traders, with capitals of from £5000 to £20,000 
(Rs. 50,000-Rs. 2,00,000), have dealings with Bombay in Euro} 
piece-goods, precious stones, bullion, and sundries, Trade is brisk 
in March, April, and May,’ whon tho bulk of the whent and othor 
Tato crops comes to markoh, In the rainy season une - Octobe) 
slmoatall rade, including weaving and the malking of metal vossls, 
is dull, 


Although thore are no monopolies, several trades are carried on 
almost entirely by certain classes. | Gujarit and Marwir Vinia, 
Khatris, Silis, and Shimpis deal in piece-goods and oloth ; Mérwitt 
and Ladsakka Vadnis and Tolis in grain and groceries; Bohoris 
and othor Musalméns in oil and hardware; Bohoris, Shimpis, and 
Bréhinans in haberdashery; Ladsakka Vénis aud ‘Tdmbotis in 
spicos and grocers; and Témbats and Musalméas in. motal 
yossels, Besides theso, tho chief trading olassos aro Kachhis, 
Konmtis, Kiisirs, Dhangars, Parsis, Manides, Pardoshis, Vanjéria, 
Milis, Kunbis, and Bagvins, 

In ovory sub-division, wookly or half-woolely markets are held in 
nino or ten of tho townd and largor villagos. ‘The market days aro 
Known throughout tho neighbourhood, and all who have anything 
to woll or to buy crowd to the market.” ‘They aro usually hold it 
ome open space is tho illo, and fora fow hours is the afternoon 
aro gay and crowded. Almost everything required by tho pooplo, 
iftuits sath pointe, paver, Earisioe ooking veesslay cove laatiooet 
machine made eloth, and, in some plucos ‘uch as Séykhodn, Naaike 
‘and Malegaon, ponies and cattle, are offered for sale, Small villages 
{onorally dopond for thor supplios on wookly markets. Tho deni 
who ate chiolly Mérvar, Gujarat, and Lédsakeka Vanis, aud Bégvéns, 
havo xo shops in somo neighbouring town or village, and 
from one market to anothor, Generally ono member of family 
travels, while another stays at home and minds the shop. ‘They do 
not move much daring the rains. 

In ovory sub-division, in connection with two or throo temples and 
religious placos, yearly fairs are hold at stated timos. ‘The chiof aro 
at Nasik, Trimbak, Saptashring, Naitéla, Bhugaon, Vadaor, 
Pimpri, Shondurni, Némpur, and Bogto, At Pipe in Tgatpari, 
where tho country is hilly’and most of the people are Kunbis, 
Kolis, or Thakurs, a considerable trade in blankets is carried on 
the Dhangars, who sometimes take sheep in roturn for blankota, 
Except that they aro larger and have a greator variety of goods, 
fairs differ little from wookly markets. ‘They last from ono to 
fiftoon days and draw from 1000 to 15,000 people, some of whom 
como from considerable distances, ‘Tho fairs and weckly markets 
generally provide the poorer classes with almost all their daily 
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Wants, except oil and liquor which are brought from the Teli and 
tho Kaldl, and Srowood, which is oither gathered by the people 
themselves, ors not used, its place being supplied by cowdung cakes, 
The rich and middlo classes usually lay in a six or twelve months? 
supply of some of the articles of daily use, when they are plentiful and 
cheap. ‘They buy other articles from’ the Mérwar and Lédsakka 
Viiui shopkeepers, who deal in grain, pulsos, salt, molasses, sugar, 
il, clarified butter, spices, and groceries, and sometimes in drugs. 
Almost every large village has at least ono or two such shop a 
In towns where their number is greater they got their supplies, 
except groceries which they sometimes order from Bombay, from 
those who have an excoss or who owe them money. In villages the 
‘supplies are chiefly drawn from the noarest markets or fairs, or direct 
from the producers. ‘Town shopkeepers have their own capital 
which they sometimes lend at interest, but village shopkeepers aro 
almost entirely dependent on borrowed capital. ‘Their business is 
ona small scale and they have no dealings outside tho district, 
Both in villages and towns, resident customers pay either in cash or 
by monthly settlements, and strangers by ready money. Intorest is 
not chargod on monthly accounts, nor is any’ disoonnt allowed for 
cash payments. ‘Trade by barter often takes place in the Lt? 
sub-divisions between husbandmen and shopkeopars or peddlers, 
Peddlers, chiefly Mérvédis, Lingéyats, Shimpis, Késtrs, and 
Bohoris, attend wookly markets. Mirvidis and Lingéyats deal in 
ries, Shimpis in cloth, Késére in metal pots and bangles, and 
‘ohoris in haberdashery. ‘They buy their stores from Insgo 
shopkeepers and hold a atock worth from £2 10¢. to £20 (Rs. 26 
Rs, 200). ‘They take their wares on their heads, or on puck 
bullocks or horses, or in carts, and somotimos in the railway. 
Kachhis nnd Makrénis take cloth, false pearls, xtonos, and 
Sometimes they sell their wares without roceivi 
but they ‘nover fail to recover the monoy in their sccond tripe 
Makrénis occasionally bring with them ood Arab ho 


‘Tho opening of roads and railways has caused a marked eban; 

{n tho systom of trade and has groutly increased its wengute ee 

affect of those changes on the diferent clases of the ‘people ie 

mixed, and local opinion varies as to whether the balanedl ie 

or evil, "Comparing the trade returns with local opinions as. tee the, 

condition of tho different classes, the following’ seem to be. the 
the 


























chief general results, 

As regards traders tho chiof rosults seem to be an inorenso i 
{inount of the business done and a fall in tho rato of profit, This 
Toss of et is duo to two cansos, the competition of local tradene 
of small or of no capital, and the competition of outsiders. “Whae 
risks were great and much time was taken in turning over stock, 








business could be earriod on only by men of considecable capital 
com was ‘small and profits wero high. With safe and 
Topi inge, tho stock in trade can soon be turuod over, and the 


competition of men of small capital becom, ible. Agai 
ease with which Shey can visit the district hae attracted eaten 
faders. And their knowledge of the railway and of the telegraph, 
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their bolder and wider methods of trading, and their willingness to 
‘4 smaller margin of profit, have enabled more than one class 
‘of outside traders to establish themselves in Nasik. ‘Tho chief of 
these outside traders are Bohoris from Bombay and Surat, who 
have gained a large share of the iron, hardware, and cloth trades, and 
have lately started the import of Kerosine oil. Another class of 
‘Musalméns, Memons known in Nasik as Kachhis, within the last 
few years, have become the leading wholesale grain-dealers. Some 
have settled in tho district, but most have their head-quarters 
in Bombay and como to Nésik only during the fair months, 
who compete with the Kachhis in grain and with 
in oil and cloth, are Hindus of the Bhétia caste. Like 
the Kachhis, most Bhétin traders belong to Bombay and visit Nasik 
only during’ the busy season, 

‘Tho compotition of theso outside classes has injured the local 
traders in throo ways. ‘The margin of profit has beon lowered, 
some important branches of trade have from their hands, 
and the number of middlemen has been reduced. In spite of these 
Gisadvantages, tho local opinion would seem to be, that the great 
Incrono in tho amount oth of exports and of import, han moro 
than made up to the local traders for their losses from ‘competition 
and from changes in tho system of trade which they have been 
unable or unwilling to adopt. 

‘Tho threo chiof changes in the aystom of trade, easy and safo 
carriage, fower middlemen, and smaller trading profits, tend to 
better the state of producors whether manufacturers or husbandimen, 
In the case of manufacturers and other skilled workmen, the gain 
from theso changes is, to a groat extent, met by loss from outside 
competition. Local opinion would seem to agréo that tho chan 

tho course and system of trade have little, if at all, benefited 
lass of skilled workmon, 


‘The manufacture of silk goods, of cotton cloth, and of brass and 
copperwaro, have of lute increased. At the same time the 

sneral use of imported hardware and other articles, which, under 
the head Sundries, have risen from 7185 tons in 1873 to 26,750 
in 1878, has forced many craftsmen to leave their old callings and 
tako to weaving or brasaware making. 'The result has been tl 
even in the prosperous callings, the competition of local labour ani 
tho competition of cheap outside goods, have together greatly 
lowered the rato of wage: 

In two respects the changes have injured husbandmen, Outside 
competition has destroyed their former monopoly of profit in 
seasons of local scarcity, and their gains as carriers have been 
reduced. Their loss from outside competition in times of scarcit 
is doubtless considerable. During the famine years sir 
iin spite of the failure of the local crops, grain importations prevent 
the price of millet rising above sixteon pounds the rupee. ‘Their 
Toes from the decrease of long vart journeys to the cous is, to some 
extent, made up by their employment in carrying to and from 
tho railway stations, which, though it yields'a smaller return, 
does much less damage to their cattle, Against these losses 
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hnsbandmen, or at least landholders, gain from the greater ease 
with which their produce finds a market, and the much larger shar 
of the export price that, from the competition of traders and the 
reduction of the number of middlemen, now goos to the growen, 
Another great gain is tho wide market that quick earring has 
opened for such rich and perishable products as -vogetablos and 
fruit and molasses. On the whole it would soem that, as producers, 
hnsbandmen, at least near the lino, havo decidedly gained by the 
opening of tho railway, and that, as consumers, thoy have, all over 
the distes, profiad’ by the redaoed cots of cloth, hardware, salt, 
oil, and tution,” Labourers, ike husbandmen, have, on the 
whole, benefited by the changes in the systom of trade. The 
chiof exception to this is the caso of carriers. Before tho opening 
of roads great numbers of Vanjéris and Lamdnis, and, toa lows 
extont, of Chérans and Kunbis, lived as pack-bullook drivers: 
‘The opening of cart roads reduced tho demand for their services, 





‘and many were forced either to leave the district or to take to 


tillage. Afterwards, when (1861) the bulk of tho traffic 

from carts to the railway, many of the pooror husbandmen and field 
workers lost an important source of inoome, Ayain, the. railway 
demand for labour, both skilled and unskilled, has, to w gros 
extont, boon mot from outside, Decean Mhars furnish the bulle of 
the nskillod, and north India and Bombay craftsmen, tho bulle of 
tho skilled Inbourors, Still tho great development of trade 
employs a largely increasod amount of unskilled labour ; and it 
would seem that vory few People of the Inbouring class hyo to 
Teava the district ini senrch of work. As consumors, labourers, 
equally with busbandinen, share in the advantages of choap cloth, 
‘hardware, oil, salt, and miscellaneous articlos, 

Geod, roads, and still moro the railway, havo, in spocial way, 
enriched the district by the great increaso in tho nusuber of pilerinog 
who visit Nésik and ‘Trimbak, ne 

‘As regards tho offect of the change in the channel of trade from 
the Bombay-Agra road to tho railway, though some of the towna med 
Tillages on the line of road have, declined wince tho. opening of the 
Rilway, thoir docay is more thon. mot by the rise of Igatpur, 
Nindgaon, Lésalgaon, and Ghoti, from small villages to iaponany 
country towns and trade centres, 








SECTION IIT,—CRAFTS1 


Of fourteon classes of craftsmen, about whom information 
collected, threo are makers of articles of furniture, nino tated 
of dress, and two of miscellancons articlos. ‘The theee crafts 
fonnected with articles of furniture are, the making of copper and 
brass vessels, the founding of bell and white metal, wud theweny 
of wood. The nine crafts connectod with dress ares the working, 





3 From materials supplied by Mr, Balkrishna 
ry Vito and Chet hz, ME. Bélishoa Atmérim Gupte, anvstant tothe 
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Ayeing, and weaving of silk, the making of gold and silyer thrend, 
tho weaving of cotton cloth, the weaving of carpets, the weaving of 
tape, the dysing and printing of cotton cloth, blanket weaving, and. 
Jo work. “Tho two miscellaneous crafts aro the making of papor 
and nitre, 


‘Tho snaking of copper and brass vosole, is one of the. mont 
important rosperous of Nésik crafts, Besides supporting a 
‘very well-to-do class of Késtrs, or dealers in copper and brass ware, 
this industry gives employment to threo sots of workmen, ‘Témbats 
muakers of largo articles, Kalaikars! makers of small articles, and 
Charakvalis workers on the lathe or polishers, Ono or two ‘Témbat 
families are found in somo of the largor villages and country towns, 
but the bulkof them, and almost all Kalaikars and Charakvélés, 
‘are sottled in Nésik? and Ojhar, about twelve miles north of Nésik. 

Kiisérs, with an estimated strength of about cighty? families, aro 
said to have gathored into Nésik from the outlying villages. ‘Their 
‘home tonguo is Marathi, and, excopt a fow of the richest, they live 
in one-storied honses. "They wear the sacred thread, a slightly 
modified Bréhman tarban with a rather broad flat, dome, generally 
carelessly folded, and short coats or jackets that do not reach below 
tho hip, ‘They drink liquor and eat animal food, and aro sober, 
thrifty, and orderly, ‘Their sole occupation is selling brass and 
copper vessels cither wholesale or retail. They are well-to-do. They 
worship the goddess K@li, and have a tomplo of their own. Widow 
marriage is allowed and they have no trado guild, 

Of Tambats thero aro two chief divisions, Hindus and Musalméns, 
‘The Hindus are by much the moro numerous and important, 
with an estimated strength of one hundred families at Nésik an 
fiftoon at Ojhar. ‘Tho Nésile Mimbats sod to bo settled in the west, 
of the city near tho Tsimbak gate, from which they have lately moved 
to the outside of the Malhtr gutein the west, They avo sad to hare 
come, between three and four hundred years ago, from Champénort 
the ruined. capital of the Panch Mabsla. ‘claim a Kehatriya 
origin, and seom to belong to the same stock as the Témbats of 
Ahmodabad, Baroda, Surat, and Bombay. Before reaching Nésike 
they aro said to have settled in the village of Ojhar, where there are 
still fifteon families and a temple of their family goddess Kali. 
‘Thongh, out of doors, they speak Maréthi, their home tongue is 
Gujarati. ‘Tho men wear Marétha Bréhman turbans, and the women 
1 modifiod Gujaréti dress, keeping to. the petticoat and small head 
robe, but woaring Martha instead of Gujaréti ornaments. ‘Their 
Ronecs aro genorally ono-storied, Tn food they nro strict vegetarians, 
‘hoy aro thrifty, hardworking, sober, and skilful. ‘Thoir special 
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niall ao make ver pot charging from i, to 444 (28.0) «fla for 

At Nasik there are about one hundred faniies, and fifteen nt Ojhar- 

The details are: Nin, Chandcr 2 Yeola'10, Vani, Vischur 4, Satdna 6, 
Mw and Manna 2. 

¢ scema ‘never to have recovered since ita capture by the Emperor 
‘Humdyut in 1585. Te comed to'bo one of the royal seats in Gujactt, and. rapidly 
ecayed. See Boinbay Gazetteer, TUL, 206, 
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work is maki brass and copper vessels. ‘Their 
is constant and well paid, and, though few of thom have 
aliost all are well-to-do, ‘They Keep images of ‘Khandoe an 
Bahiroba in their houses. But their deity is Kili whose, 
worship they seem to have broaght with them from Chimpaner. 
‘They have the special custom of holding mar 
four or five years only, At these times all girls bet 
eleven must be mated. ‘The ceremonies and rejoicings last ovor 
two or three weeks during which all Timbat shops are closod. 
According to his means a man spends on his son’ fron. 
£10 to 0 (Rs 100. 5), and from £5 to £4 
400) on his daughter's marriage. Whatever its or 
of iss Cos seasons has the advantage of 
feasting and show charges. ‘Though there is no trade 
faance forces the workman to keep certain arial and trad ules 
At every marriage the bridegroom bns to pay a caste 
(a Gy and. Tie. Od. (Ber Gel) if the bride ia wi ‘3 
sum thus collected forms a fund, used for charitable and roligious — 
uurposes.' Only a few Timbats have shops. hh their A 
P ly 8. 
‘and write, and to keep Maréthi accounts. ‘Their wares 
funy constant demand, with s yearly bary season. in Shnican 
Dhidrapad (September ani October), nad a specially ew 
once in twelve years during Sinkastha, Except si 
dealers all aro workmen. ‘Their work is plain ; beauty of s 
polish are its chief excellence. Among’ the Hindu Téml 
fivo families of Konkani Timbats who belong to a co 
Marithés from Chanl and Revdanda in Koléba, 
Unread ceremony, eat animal food, drink Liquor, sd i 
marriage. Except that their women dress in Maréthi fashion, 
do not differ in ce from the Gujaréti Tinbats. 
Musalmén ‘Témbats are probably converted Gujaréti Témbate, 
‘They have six workshops in Nésik, and about ten in Chandon. 
‘The Chéndor settlement ix due to the patronage given to tho town, 
by Malhérriv Holkar. This prince, Visiting Chaador about tng | 
Year 1755, was much taken with the town, and, to improve it, tempted 
_eraftsmon to wottle, by gifts of land and’ money, the 
ttlers were Musalmain ‘Timbate from ‘Nagar in Mérwér, “For 
time they enjoyed highly paid employment in the Chandor mint, 
When the mint was closed soon atter 1810, the, ‘Témbafs took to 
working in coppor and brass. So long as tho Bombay-Agra rond 
remained the highway of trade, the demand for their wares was 
bout, since the opening of the railway, the Agra road has 
into disuse, the demand for Chéndor brass-work haa ceased, aud 
tho Tambats that aro left, are badly off, with only a local demand 
for their wares. ‘The six Nésik families came from Chéndor, 
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Kolaikars, or tinsmiths, tho other class of brass-workers belong to 
the Panchil caste of Marathi speaking Hindus. ‘They call themselves 
‘Arya Somavanehi Kshatrie) but in spite of their high claims some 
doubt attaches to their origin, ‘They are not allowed to enter Rém’s 
temples on tho Godvari, and Chiinbhérs profess to despise them, 
refusing to mend their shoes. ‘The result of this is that they always 
try to hide the fact that they are Péuchéls, and take new names 
according to their callings, ‘The Nasik Kalaikara are said to have 
como from Bedar. In Nésik there are about fifteen establishments 
of Kalaikars. ‘Their proper craft has of late failed thom. They 
cowed their position as a special class, to the belief that the 
burning of navaaigar, Chloride of ammonium, brought on a house. 
hold the wrath of the gods. Of lute. this focling hns, to a great 
extent, passod away, and, as tinning is a vory simple process, the 
need of a special class of workmen hns ceased. Kalaikars differ from 
‘Témbuts by casting pots nx woll as beating them into shape, and 
by making small instead of lange articles, 

Charakvaliés, or polishors on the Inthe, of whom there are 
bout fourteen families, bolong to different castes. Five of them are 
Kalaikars, four Thatore Pardeshis, two Maréthés, one Shimpis, 
‘and one Kolis, ‘Thoy have pretty constant work and are fairly well- 
to-do, ‘They gonorally make no pots, and aro the hired servants of 
the Késérs, ‘Tho 'Thatere Pardeshis, who havo their hond-quarters 
‘ot Raipur, Nogpnr, and Benaros, say that they have boon sottled 
for centuries at Nésik, and that their forefathers were warriors, Only. 
‘one among them has operiod a small copperswith’s establishment 
Tike thoxo of the Kalaikars, ‘The Maréthts and Shimpis 
sottled in Nésik for a fow years only. ‘Tho Koli says, he 
same caste with tho Kolis of Sarvatirth, Tékit, and Bailgaon in 
| Niisik, and that his forefathers have beon sottled as polishors in 
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Nésik for eight or nine generations, 

A little brass and bell metal is smelted by Témbats in Nasik, nd 
some of tho copper is made from broken pots. But the bulk of 
the coppor and brass comes by rail from Bombay, in the shape of 
shoots of English eoppor and brass genorally about four feet square, 
‘They aro bought by Késérs in Nasik, generally through Hindu 
‘brokers, and sold to, or givon to be worked by Thmbata,, ‘There aro 
throe kinds of brass and copper sheets, thick, medium, and thin. ‘They 
differ very little in price, copper costing £4 8s. to £4 10n, (Ra. +4 
Rs. 45), and brass £3 Br. to 25 108, (Rs. 34-Rs, 35) a hundredweight, 
With two shillings extra, one for brokerage and the other for carriage, 

Brass and other alloys are smelted in a pit about throo foot round. 
‘and four or five feet deep. At the bottom of the pit a bellows-tube 
4s firmly fixed, and over the tubo aro nid three or four Aat-bottomed 
dome-shaped ‘crucibles or pots, about eighteen inches high and 
a foot round. ‘These eracibles aro mado of powderod flint and 
ashes, filled with copper and sinc, and closed by an air-tight 
stopper. Charconl, dried cowdung cakes, and wood, are hoaped over 
them. ‘Tho fire is lightod, and, with the help of tho bellows, blown 
toa whito heat: ‘Tho craftsmen Know the time, generally from four 
to five hours, reqnirod for the alloy to form, and, when it is ready, 
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crucibles: 


3 
ith the help of an instrament called chyéik,! the are taken — 
payiepey ts On taking it ont, the side of the crucible is bored — 
Uy the point of a nail, and the liquid contents are allowed to flow 
into shallow clay troughs, and let to cool. When cool, the solid 
isdragged from the trough by a pair of tongs, laid on a very 
strong stove, and beaten thin. Rhona thas been reduced to the 
3 thinness, the process of working it into abope isthe same 
Uf chaping imported brass and copper 
‘The sheet is laid on the floor, and on it the workman traces, with 
‘8 compass, the shape of the article to be made and cuts it out with 
scissors or a chisel. The metal is then softened in the fire and 
hammered, and again softened and hammered, three or four times, 
till itis beaten into shape. Each vessel is generally mado of two 
eco, an under and an upper part, separately beaten into 


% 


shape 
Tad soldered with brass, borex sued sod lord of ammonia 
navasigar. ‘The men work in banc ive or ing di 5 
the 
jerod 


Inbour, some marking the rough shape, others shaping the 
tho rest giving the whole a rough polish. All the polishi 
Témbats give is a scrubbing witha mixture of 
charcoal and tamarind pulp, followed by beating with 
hammer till the whole surface of the vessel is covered with little 
fi . Small caps, vessels for performing worship in, and other 
articles that want a high polish, are handed to the workers, 

The process of polishing on the lathe is simple, The pot ix 
fixed te the lathe wih sing and, ieee! isthe is ae 
by a labourer, the polis ing close to the pot, holds against it n, 
sary pointed tool called raniha, which, as the pot whirls, scrapes its 
outer surface, Except one man who has smith’s shop, the 

lishers are all hired servants. The copper and brass scrapings or 

last are returned to the dealer, Although none are rich, pip ya 
steady employment, and earn, on an average, from 16s, to 80s. (Ra, 8 
Re 15) a month, = 

A coppersmith’s chief tools and appliances are: (1) » ‘stone, dagad, 
with about throe feet above and two eet under, ator on which brass 
and other castings are béaten, As it has to stand very rough 
the stone is chosen of flawless black basalt and is’ very mare 
smoothed. One of th tones is said sometimes to cost as mi 
as £10 (Rs. 100). With the increased consumption of imported 
copper sheets, tho use of the stone has rently declined. (2) Five 
hammers worth S¢. (Rs. 4) each. (3) A pair of bellows, bhdta, worth 
12e, (Rs. 6)._ (4) Four iron hooks, orapnis, worth 6d. (4 annas) each, 
(8) Four pairs of tongs worth 10s. (Rs. 5). (6) An anvil, sandhén of 
mckh, along upright bar polished at one end, on which the pot i 
placed and beaten, worth about 4s. Rs. 2). (7) About twenty-five 
special anvils, kharvais, thick iron bars bent and smoothed st one 
end, worth sltogetherabout £15 (Rs. 150). (8) Four ordinary anvils, 
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‘airans, worth £2 (Rs, 20). (9) About fifty small hammers, used 
‘when. ‘the pot is placed on tho bar anvil, worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
(10) Two pairsot sions, for entting copper or brane ahoet wo 

jv. (Rs. 2). (11) A wooden stand, fhodvi, for supporting the 
bar ‘anvil. This is a block of wood with two legs about 60° 
apart, and, in the angle between the legs, a solid block of wood with 
hole in the middle, ‘This stool is set slanting on its logs, and 
tho bar anvil is passed through the hole, the lower part of the bar 
anvil serving as the third log of the stool, and supporting it in 
slanting position. ‘The workman, sitting on the bar anvil with his 
Togs on either sido of it, holds the pot in his left hand on the anvil 
fot the end of the bar, and beats it with the hammer in his right 
hand, (12) ‘Two files, kinag, worth 2, (Re. 1) ench; they are 
renewed ovary your (13) Two pairs of compasses, hair, together 
worth 4. (Rs, 2). (14) Tyvo hollow stones, whale, on the top of which, 
the sheet is wd rounded by hammering ; they are each worth 
Be. (Rs. 4). (15) Eight chisols, chidnis, for cutting the motal, 
worth together about 8. (Rs. 1-8). 

Kilaikars, who make small articles, require the following tools : 
(1) Au anvil, airan, worth 10s. (Rs, 5), (2) Four bar anvils, kharcais, 
worth together 16s, (Rs. 8). (8) Four hammers worth together 8%. 
(Rs. 4). (4) One pair of tongs, windsi, worth 1x, (8 as.), (6) Two 
‘pairs of scissors worth togother 2s. (Re, 1). (6) Five filos, hinsis, 
each worth from Bd. to 9d, (2-G.as.). (7) A vice, shagda, worth 
Br. (Rs. 4). (8) A. pair of bollows worth 1s, (Bas.). (9) A saw, 
Karoat, worth 1a. (8 as.), (10) An iron bar, sandhdn, with one end 
smoothed as an anvil. (11) A scraper, rundAa, of flat iron xix inches 
by half an inch, with one end bent and sharpened. It is used for 
scraping and polishing pots, and is worth Ir. (8 aa.). (12) A borer, 
ximta, worth 1}0. (Lanna), (18) A foot rule, gaj, worth 8d. (2 ax.). 
(14) A square iron tray, tds, worth 6d. (4.as.). (15) A leak 
fon, jhadpana, used for making a draft, worth Qi. (4 anna). 

Polishers or lathe workors have sevon chief tools. (1) ‘The wheel 
tht drivos.tho ltho, worth £1 4. (Rs. 12), (2) The lathe, worth Le. 
(Bas,). It is a cylindrical piece of wood with one end mado so that 
the pot can he fastened to it with sealing wax. (3) Twenty scrapers, 
randhis, worth togother 102, (Rs. 5). (4) A bar anvil, kharoai, 
usod to remove notches and other roughnesses. (5) ‘Three small 
hammers worth togother 1s. 6d. (12 aa.). (6) Tongs worth 1s. (8 as). 
(7) A pair of bollows, blita, to work tho fire required to heat pots 
that want repairing (8) A sharpening stone, pathri, worth 6d. 
& pound (8.4, a sher),roguired to sharpen the scrapers. ‘These are 
the ordinary tols. One Kalaikar vomed Gyn has been enterprising 
enough to buy an English latho. Who machine cost him £0 
{Re 00). It has worked well, and, from their better polish, his 
‘wares command special prices, 

‘A large class of ornaments and small articles are made by 
casting. Those used for worship are: (1) ‘The abhishekapatra 
Somewhat like the yada, except that its bottom tapors into a 

joint; it stands in a tripod, with a ring at the top, and bas a hole 
tn the bottom through which water drips on the object of worship. 
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(2) The sampushta, a hollow cylinder, varying from two to six inches 
in diamoter and one to twoin height, is used for washingimagess 
(8) The chauki, a low four-footed stool, round, square, or six OF 
eight cornered, is used as an image stand, or as a support for an 
image stand, (4) Tho adni, «stand on which the conch, or shankh, 
in placed, is goncrally tortoise-shaped, and about half an inch 
in dinmoter. (6) The glanta, a long. handled bell, has its handle 
generally carved into the figure of Hanuméu, the monkey. god, or 
of Garud, Vishnu’s halfman half-bird charger; it varies much 
in sito. (6) The ebirti ix fish-shapod pot for burning. eamphony 
about two to four inches long, (7) Tho panchirti is a similar pot 
for buraing elariiod butter bofore, ils; it bas five openings 
top am 




















for wicks, (8) Tho dhupérti, n stand with hemispherical n 
bottom, is used for burning incense. (9) Tho nirinjan, the lamp in 





Which clarified buttoris kept burning during, worship, sof two a 
‘a taller nnd a shorter, the shorter ono much like the dhupdéri 
8). (10) The arghya, a narrow cup, from half an inch to threo 
inches long and fon ‘® quarter of an inch to an inch broad, has a 
flut handle and long flat snout from which sacrificial water is poured, 
(11) The panchpate. is » box with chambors for tho various powders, 
turmeric, guldl, abir, and kunku, used in worship. (12) "The kam 
iso rood plate with a stand om whol the idol aro placed. (18) 
‘Tho timhan, a shullow buth, excopt for its slightly bulging rim 
unlike tho td¢ or dining dish, is used for washing the images, 

‘Throo musical instruments are made: ‘The boll (No. 5), (14) 
tho jhinj, or cymbal, and (15) the tél, a rounded eymbal ; the 
hinj is about four and. the til about two inches in diameter, Both 
ar tsed in worship while reciting diy or songs in praise ofthe 
gods, and by boggars who go from door to door singing hymun 
‘and metrical proverbs, 0 

For storing and carrying water, the chiof vossols are: (16) ‘The 

tls, w eylindsical copper or brass. pot, wilh. slightly ee 
nn, varying im size from two inches ronnd to four or five foot — 
across and two or three fect high; the largor vossols are used for 
storing and the smaller for cooking. (17) The tapele, a somewhat 
Conioal pot, with rounded bottom, ard narrow neck ; Kiko the patete 
this pot varies greatly in size; the small ones ate used for boiling 
rico and holding milk, and the large ones for storinge water, 
(18) ‘The hiinda is a short-necked cylindrical pot used both for 
carrying and storing water, (19) The ghigar has alonger neck, and, 
unlike the kinda, a sharply sloping lower part, (20) Tho gangily 
copper jar from ten to fourteen inches in diameter and four 
to nine deop, is used for holding hot bathing water and for stoe pity 
clothes; among high class Hindus, who wear fresh clothos every. 
day, thishot water pot is much used, (21) ‘The tavi is ge 
small, from four to six inches across, has a rounded bottom, and sides 
that contract at rather a sharp angle; it is mado either of copper or 
brads and is used for holding’ milk, oil, and butter, (22) tee top 
differs from the tavi in having its sides rounded i of sharp; it 


‘is made either of copper or brass, and is ilk, oil 
and clariied butter. ae i eel 
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‘There are three measures: (23) The pdyli, and (24) the sher, 
both ofshom eylindvieal nnd generally made of eopper; and (25) tho 
pivsher, small globular brass pot used for measuring milk, 

‘Thore are five cooking pots: ‘The pitele (No. 16), and t 
(No. 17), already described. ‘Tho (26) bahugune,a cylindrical pot like 
the pételo only’ rather bulging in the lower half, seldom more than 
a foot in diamater, (27) The karanda, a muchino for stewinj 
‘modaks, shengas,! and one or two other native dainties, cons 
three pieces, underneath a cylinder with flat side handles, 
middle metallic sieve with two hooks to serve as handles, ‘and, at 
the top, fitting the rim of the first pieco, dome with a cup-shaped 
handle; water is boiled in the eylinder, the sieve is put in its place, 
the daintios aro laid either on the sieve or on. piece of plantain leaf, 
and the lid is fastened ; then heat is applied to tho lower part, and 
the stoam, gathering in the cover, stows the dainties, (28) The 
‘pardi is anothor sieyo or perforated dish usod to carry off the surplus 

when haranjis# oF andveda ave fried in clarified butter, (20) 


ho rovalé is a to nine inches in diameter and nine to 


twolve inches high, with a sieve at the bottom, used for washing rico 
before it is boiled. (80) The,jhdrais a long handled sievo used for 
frying the gram flour paste required for cooking bundig. In making 
flour, mixed with water, is poured into this siovo 
hich is holdover «frying pan with boiling clare battor in ity 
and shaken, The gram flour paste falls into the pan in drops, which 
become solid as soon ns thay onter the boiling clarified batter. ‘The 
drops are thon taken out in another sieve, called (31) upaeni, which 
differs from tho jhdra chiolly ia not having a tion. (88) Ohahiddns, 
cor kitli, the Fniglish kettle, ix now in much uso particularly among 
educated natives. (33) The kadhai, or frying pan, is round 
from six inches to six feot across and from one inch to two foot 
deep ; it has two handles opposite each other and is used for 
frying. Hight enting and drinking dabes aro mado: (94) The 
Jardt, « shallow flat-bottomed basin, about six inches deep and 
wo or throo and sometimes as much as nine or ten fect round, is 
made generally of copper and sometimes of brass ; it is the tray. 
into which boiled rice is poured and handed to the company. 
(85) Tho volni is a dis Bob, usually one or two feet 
Aiamotor nd yometimes potished, in which enough rio for two oF 
three guests is taken from the tray and poured into the plato, 
(86) The ogrile or mudéite, a small brass or copper ladle, about 
two inches in diameter and two to three deep, is usod for carryin; 
ice from the tray into the eater’s plato for the first conrso, an 
giving it the shape of a solid ball, ‘The velui is used for the 
second and later courses, and the ognile for the first course only. 








1 Mosdaks apd shenpo» are mado of rice floar, and contain cocca Kemal, wgar 
cardamoms, almonds and nalron. ‘Thay differ in shape only. Medak are 

1 Totus bud with tho bottom rather fat ;ehengay ane semicirelar. 
nj ae oth tans sage an shpat ier, fm the being mae of 
‘wheat flour insta of vic, and tn being tei Instead of being stewed; anrads aro 
Jade of ric flour, raw sugar, aud poppy seeds ‘They are rouad cake about as big se 
‘the palm ofthe nnd, 
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(87) The (ét, a dining dish with the rim slightly incl 
eo acute ot Maes pana and vas fn daniel 
from six inches to two fect. (88) ‘The vdti, m cylindrical brass 
cup with a rounded bottom, from one to four inches in diameter, is, 
nsed to hold each man's share of curry, and of broth. (89) ‘The 
grudea, a polished copper or brass, water pot. with a arrow neck 
sed for holding each man’s supply of drinking water, varies from 
thi ofa pear tothe size of a full-grown pomello, (40) ‘Tho — 
salyicha tmbya, aly mado of copper or bras ie atter than the 
gadva nnd is used for the same parpose. (41) ‘The loti is 
Doar-ehaped pot and resembles the vyicha bya in us, ain and 
material. (42) ‘The manakarnika is similarly used, butis smaller 
always of brass, (43) Tho chambu is another small brass water jar» 

Four drinking cups are made varying in sizo from an apothecary’s 
ten spoon mensuro to eight ounces,” bay ato : (4) the rampdtray 
cup with rounded bottom ; (45) the jdm, a rdmpdtra on « stand 5 
(48) the phupitra; na (47) the panchpr, the former with m thik 
rim and slightly broader above, the latter with a thinner rim and 
perfectly cylindrical. “ih 

‘Two brass lamps aro mado : (48) the samayi, and (49) the kundit 

Limanediva, both flat saucer-like brass plates, with hollows in tho 
lip for the wioks ; the xamayi is Iuidon along brass stand and the 
Kandil on a shorter stand hung from the roof by brass chains, 

Nisik brags ware isin good demand not only in the local markotay 
bat evon as for as Gujarat, the Nizim’a country, and tho Contral 
Provinces. Tho trade is almost entiroly carried on by Kfisérs, who 
cithor got orders from dealers in Bombay and other chief trade 
centres, or sond their a themselves go, with a cart or ladon. 
bullock or pony, to Méhoji fair in Khindesh and to smaller wookly 
markots, and dispose of them to villago shopkeepers and well-to= 
do husbondmen, In this way the bulk of the largo unpolis 
vyeasols made by tho ‘Mémbats find 
most growing demand in Néwik, is from pilgrims, almost all of 
whom take away some of the graceful highly polished smaller brass 
ware, si) 


Unpolished copper pots are sold at 2x, 8d. (Rs. 1-2) the poune 
and polished uaa de, Od. (Re, 2-4) ; any Hehe aah fa 
In, 9d. (14 annaa) the pound, and polished ones 4s. (Rs. 2). Water 
pots of two metals, gangdjamni, aro more costly, fotching from bs. to 
6s. (Rs. 24-Rs,3) a pound. 

Except three or four who have sh¢ of their own, Téml 
and Kalnikars, are, like Charakvalés, the servants of tha Kageeat 
or dealers. ‘They are supplied with the metal and aro paid for — 
working large copper or brass articles 2x, 6d. (Rs. 1-1) thi , 
and, for small articles, 2¢. (Ro. 1) the pound, as they require much 
labour, coming is paid for according to the size and shape of the 
article made. To a fairly steady ‘and skilled workman tl rates: 
represent a daily wage of from 44d. to Is. (3-8 as.). 

In Nésik there is no lack of work, and, with few excepti 
‘Témbats are well housed, well fed, and well-to-do, ‘The Kalaars, 
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ough poorer, have regular work, and are by no means badly off, 
shéndor coppersmiths are also well employed and most of them 
re free from debt. Among’no class of brass workers do the women 
part in the work, 
‘At ordinary times coppersmiths work about nine hours a day, 
1m seven to cleven in the morning, and, nfter the midday rest, 
mm two to six. nthe busy seagon (August and, November) they 
fork extra hours going ou sometimes till nine. Hindu workment 
cep from twenty-five to twenty-seven, and Musalmén workmen* 
from sixty to sixty-seven yearly holidays, On none of these is the 
rorkman allowed to do any work. OF special holidays Hindus rest 
om Inbour during the marriage weeks once every four orfive years, 
1d-whonever au adult momber of their caste dies. Musalmén 
Yémnbuts close their shops if any member of their community dies, 





Another class of brass workers are the Otéris who cast articles of 
Il metal and of the white alloy known as bhatur, They are 
fardtha Hindus, who, for marriage and othor purposes, form a 
distinct community, and aro said to have originally come to Nésik 
from Miraj..'Thoy are a small body, probably not more than nino 
houses, of whom three are settled at Wasik, ‘one at Yeols, three at 
‘Malegaon, one at Chéndor, and one at Sinnar, One or two Gujarati 
‘Témbata also cast bell metal, The white metal is an alloy 
containing, it ik said, two parts of brass to one of xine. Broken 
tra ote” aro bought generally for Of (AY anes) w pound nd 
mixed with zinc, tin, and copper, in tho proportion of alx parts of 
brass, three good and three poor, to one of zine, one of tin, and two 
of copper. in casting figures. wax mould of the required shape is, 
‘except one small hole, covered with a coating of clay. ‘The alloy ix 
thon melted in a crucible, and, when ready, is poured through tho 
hole on to the wax, the molten motal taking its place as the wax 
‘melts and burns off? When the metal has cooled, the clay coating is 
broken and removed. In casting hollowarticles such as bells the wax 
oul a fod with olay nd th vared in melts and. takes 
the place of tho wax. 

plates and vdtie or curry cups. ‘sold either by weight at 
the rate of Lv. to Lv. 6d. a pound (Re. 1- Re. 1} a sher), or, if of any 
npocial design, by tho piece. ‘The whito alloy, bhatur, isused in 
casting toe rings, jodvis, ‘he Nésik bell metal casters generally sell 
their own goods chiefly to Marhthds, Their wares bave no special 
merit and are in little demand, ‘The work requires almost no capital, 
and, na a class, the workersare poor, barely self-supporting. ‘Their 
worten help by covering the moulds with clay. ‘Their hours of work, 
and their holidays are nearly the same as those of the Kalaikars, 

















12 Amiens, the Ist days of each Tunas month, five 
bar five sj (March-April, two day 


ary) 
he Munaiman days are ove at Bakes 10, two at Asbura, one at. Walti Bari, one 
st Zhan, one at MiraiMahamad, ope st Shal--barat, one at Laiat-ul-Kadar,' wo 










1 The alloy is somotiines obtai 
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Wood Turning supports five families in Nasik. ‘The workers are 
pany Kista who bre aid to have come from Chaul in Kolébe, 
‘und partly Marithis who were originally tho Khatris’ servants. 

‘he kinds of wood generally used are, kila kuda, Wrightin 
tinctoria ; teak, aig, Tectonn grandis ; tieas, Dalbergia njainensis 5 
and blackwood, sisu, Dalbergia latifolia. They are bought from the 
Tocal timber merchants. Besides the wood, their chief other material 
is Inc containing resin, sulphur, bees-wax, and some colouring 
matter generally mineral. ‘The material generally used for colouring 
yed is vermilion; for colouring yellow, orpimont ; for colouring 

, Verdigris or a mixture of orpiment and indigo ; for colouring: 
fie fadigo’or the Euglish Prussian blue; and, for colouring black, 
Thonp bic 

‘A wood turner has two tools, the lathe and tho chisel. ‘The lathe, 
thadge, consists of two blocks of wood about two foot long six inchos 
Trond and six inches high, with a short iron peg or spike on the inner 
fnoe of each of the blocks. Of the two blocks of wood one is kept in its 
place by the woight of a heavy stone, the other is movable. ‘The 

of wood to be turned ix drilled at ench ond, tho. movablo part 
Of the lathe, always the loft block, is taken away, and the wood 
slipped ovor the two iron spikes. The workman then sits on # bonrd 
‘opposite the lathe, and, with his left foot, Keeps the movable block 
in its plico. Ho then takes his bow, kamdn, a bamboo about three 
foot long with n loose string, and passing a loop of the string romd. 
tho right ond of tho wood to be turned, tightens his bow, and, by 
moving it sharply at right anglos to the Inthe, makes the wood turn 
iuickly round on the two iron spikes. As it turns, it is worked into 
shape by a doable pointed chisel, wikas, hold in tho left hand, 
When tho wood has been well shaped and smoothed, a pivce of 
sealing wax is held close to it, and, by the friction, meltod and s 
‘over its surfaco, ‘Tho final polish is given by rubbing it with @ 
leaf of the kewda, Pandanus odoratissimus, 

‘Phe chiof articles turned are: ‘Tho litne, or rolling pin used in 
Kneading wheat bread, a plain wooden bar from one to two fect 
and two to threo inches round, costs 4d. (4 anna), nnd is 
Tacquered. ‘The gudgudi or hukka in of threo parts, the bowl, 
the bandle, and the pipe. The bowl is made of ® cocoanut shell 
with a hole at the top, polished and smoothed on the lathe. ‘The 
handle, from eight to twelye inches long and three to four inches 
round, is hollowed, and tho outside carved and covered with Inc, 
‘Tho pipe is n hollow rotind stick, from nine to twelve: inches long: 
and one inch round, smoothed ‘and lacquered. Nasik hukkia aro 
of rather inferior workmanship, and cost from 44d. to Od, (B-6 at), 
Clothes-pegs, Khuntis, from four to six inches long and two to 
three round, cost 2x. (Re. 1) a score, kodi. Children’s rattles, 
Khulkhulds, © Incqueted stick, from two to four inches long and 
half an inch round, with, at each end, a lacquered hollow ball from 
threo to five inches round, with a few pieces of stone as a rattle, 
cost 14d. (1 anna) cach. “Balusters, kathada, upright sticks 
tix inches to threo fect long and from balt an inoh to wi 
inches round, and lacquered, cost from 1}d. to Od. (I-4-as) @ stick, 
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Rulers, dhhnis, from one to two foot long and one to two inches 
round, are not coloured, and cost from 1}d. to 44d, (1-3 as,). 
For walking sticks, kithis, the wood is supplied by the customer and 
the turnor paid from 3d. to Gd. (2-4 as,). All of these articles are Wee 
sold in the makers’ shops. ‘They have no special merit, and are not 
in much demand, ‘The turner generally works from eight in the 
fnorning til six in the evening, He Keops from tweuly-five to 
twenty-seven yearly holidays, and earns a monthly income of from 
124, to 18%, (Rs, 6 Rs. 9). ‘The women do not help, 
Silk Working, one of the most important of Nasik industries, Si We 
is estimated to support about 4000 families. Silk is woven at 
Yeol, Nég, Bélogar, Andarsul, Bharan, and Mukheda. Tho 
manufacture of silk at’ Yeola, which is now ‘the chief centre of the 
industry with about 925 looms, datos from tho beginning of the 
cightesuth century (1115 HL), when one Réghoji Naik, » fore 
fathor of tho prosont pit, by she promise of « monopoly, induced 
a cortain Shamdds Valji, a Gujarat Vini, to bring silk weavers to 
tettle at Yoola, ‘Tho monopoly, was continued ty the Peahwa’s 
government, and newcomers could not start silk looms in Yoole 
excopt by paying the original settlers a fine of £35 (Rs. 350). Under 
tho British tho. monopoly was at first respected. In 1837 the 
petition of a Pardoshi named Bépu, for leave to open reoling and 
‘pinning machinos in Yeola, was rejected Ly the assistant eallestor 
and this decision was, on appeal, upheld by the Collector. A 
further appoal to the Revenue Commissioner was moro successful, 
and, in September 1845, Bépu gained leave to set up a machine in 
Yoola, On this (26th January 1848) the Gujarétis filed a suit 
the Yeola sub-judgo’s court, ‘The point wax decided in thei 
favour, But, on appeal, the High Court (24th June 1864) upset the 
decision and put an end to the monopoly. Since 1864 many classes 
Gf outsiders hhnve takon to silk weaving, and now there aro 250 
Khatris, 800 Koshtis, 200 Sélis, and 25 Musalméns, Similarly, 
hosides twenty Gujarét dealers, there are fifteen Patnis, six Thakurs 
or Bhrawa Kahatrs, threo Shinpis, and four Musalméns, 
“All of the silk comes to Yoola raw. It is brought from three 
waters, Chins, Bengal, and Persin, For trade purposes it is 
vided into six ‘classos, The first class, aval, worth 17s. a pound 
(Bs. 17 a sher); the second class, with two varieties dum and laniein, 
worth 16s. 6d, 0 pound (Rs. 16-8 a shor); tho third, sim, worth 
16s. a pound (Rs. 16 a sher); the fourth with two varieties, sof, 
worth 13%. a pound (Rs. 18 a sher), and sil biphi worth 12 
ind (Rs, 12 a sher); the fifth with two varieties, chiram nnd 
inak, both worth 8s. a pound (Rs. 8 a sher); and the sixth with 
two varieties, shikdrpuri worth 4a. «pound (Re. 4 a sher), and 
vinjam worth 2a. 6d: a pound (Rs, 2-8 a sher), All tho sille comes 
from Bombay, in goods nnd passenger trains, in boxes of about 
thirty-five pounds, 20 muthés, ‘The dealers mentioned abovo, 
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Gujarét Vénis, Patuis, Thékurs, Shimpis, and Musalméns, are 
meh of means’ with capital of from £500 to. £80,000 (Re. 6000. 
eo ea x rains, 
On reaching Yeola the raw silk is made over to the reeler, 
under whose care it is recled, sorted, and i a 
over tothe dyer, rangéri, to be dyed, and, when received from him, 
St is seat to the weaver, mégeila, by whom it is warped, sized, 
and woven, At the recler’s, the first thing is to sort the sill. 
With this object it is thrown on a three fect round bamboo 
cage, philka,? that surrounds a central handle about two feet long. 
Sitting in front of this reel, the sorter, who is generally a woman, 
fastens the end of the bank to salle reel Kaown 8 are gy Py 
fixing the central rod of t cage, » against 
foot, spins it rapidly by twisting the end of Sted tere 4 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


| 
i] 


her toes, ‘The quality of the fibres in the skein is uneven, 
throngh five or six gradations. It is the sorter’s chief 
watch these gradations, and to wind all of each vari 
a separate reel. With this object, 
she gathers near her five or six of the smalle 
‘On finding the end of a she agai 
smaller reels, and, placing the cage against 
Send besoin ones tons. The fibre 
s, and, as soon as its quality changes, 
an up asecond reel, knots the end to it, and wi 
quality of the silk changes again, when eithera third, or 
is taken up. If the new quality is the same as that 
reel, the ends of the silk are pat into the mouth and tied by the 
Tongue with great neatness and speed. In this way, even a young” 
worker wil, without hitch or mistake, sort the hen over fis reels, 
‘The sorted silk is ready for spinning. To spin it, with the help 
of a small wheel, the silk is wound from the reels on to bobbing, 
garolis, made of hollow reed. These bobbins are then : 
on the throwing machine, tdt,* and, by means of a wheel and axle, 
the fibres of ‘each bobbin are twisted together and guided 
through a glass ring round a dram, dhol, and then reeled on a_ 
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sinall reel or philhi, ‘This two-thread, dontér, yarn is used in 
making some fibres. But most of it is again wound on a reel and 
from that on the bobbins, and, a second time, put through the 
regular, orfour thread, ehdrtir, 
yarn, ‘The rahdtuila, or wheolman, who takes his name from the 
large wheel that drives the throwing machine, has now completed 
his part. 

Silk yarn, called sheria, is sold either to another dealer or tom 
weaver. In sorting and spinning, the raw silk loses about eleven 
and quarter per cent in weight (from 44 to 39 dhabbus).t To make 
this loss good a corresponding deduction is made in the standard 
of weight. 

‘The tools in a spinner’s establishment are: Three large and 
one small cages, plvilka and philki, each worth from 3d. to 6d. 
(2-4 as,), and fifteen or sixteen reels, asdris, each worth 8d. to 
Gd, 2-4.as,). A small wheel for winding tho silk from the reels 
onto the bobbins, garolis, worth Gs. (Rs. 3); about 500 bobbins 
worth together abont 7d. (5 as.); and the throwing machine, 
worth together about £3 6s. (Rs, $3), £2 10s. (Rs. 25) for the big 
driving wheel, and 8s. (Rs, 4) for the upright wooden frame, #ét, om 
whose pogs the bobbins turn, and 8s. (Rs. 4) more for the drum, 
dhol, round which the twisted ‘threads from each bobbin are rolled. 
‘To open an establishment a rahitkari requires from £3 to £4 
(Rs. 30-Rs, 40) of capital. The spun silk is weighed by a lower 
standard to make up for loss in spinning and reeling, and is 
generally sold to a dealer or to a weaver. In the dealer's hands the 
first process the silk passes through is bleaching and dyeing. 

Silk Dyeing and Bleaching support about twelve families. Of 
these, six are settled at Yeola, of whom one family are Musalméns 
and the rest Khatris, The Musalmans say they came to Yeola 
from Burhinpar ; the Khatris, who claim a strain of Kshatriya blood, 
have a tradition that they came from Sind through Gujardt. They 
would seem to have come to Nésik along with the silk spinners and 
weavers at tho beginning of the eighteenth contury. 

‘A dycr’s appliances are very simple. A brick and mud fire-place, 
a large copper cistern, hollow stone mortar, and some long iron 
tipped pestles. 

On reaching the dyer’s hands, the silk yarn, sheria, is, if it ix not 
to be dyed, washed with soap, and, sonictimes, to make it, white, 
exposed to the fumes of sulphur. If itis to be dyed, itis first bleached. 
dy boiling it in an alkaline ley called uklir. ‘This ley* is prepared by 
boiling together slaked lime and carbonate of sods, of which three 
Kinds are used at Yeola, pépailkhar, kelithir, and Khari mati. When 
boiling, the silk has to be most carefully watched as it spoils if kept 
too long in the ley. 

‘Miter boiling it in tho alkaline ley the yarn is washed, and, while 


























4 The dhabbu i a balf-anna piece, 

2 The details of the compound are : For each sher of alle yarn, aker exrbonate of 
soda, Tsher quicklime, and ton ahera water. ‘The soda is dissolved in water, and, to 
the strained solution, lime is added and boiled, 
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moist, is dipped in a solution of alum, kept in it for three nights, 
and again evel, “he ail is now ready to be dyed. 

‘To dye it rod, a watery solution of cochineal, Coccus cacti, and 

istachio galls, Pistacia vera,! in the proportion of one of cochineal to 
Kies of bs pestaclas lets ota by los ar tae oo ingredients, 
While tll mois, tho sl is stooped in a copper eistora and stirred 
in it tll it has taken the re ‘The copper cistern, or dye- 
eck, is allowed to cool, the silk is taken out, washed’ several 
times, and dried, If tho colour ia dull, the tint is brightened by 
dipping the silk in lemon juice mixed with water, 

‘To dye it orange, the silk undergoes the same processes as to 
it rd exoopt tha, bn addition to cochineel and Mislachio gala: 
dye-beck contains a variable quantity of powdered turmeric, 
‘The proportions of the orange dye mostly used st Yeola are, 
seventeen of cochineal, seven and a half of pistachio galls, and thirty- 
four of turmeric. 

‘To dye it lemon-yellow, silk is stooped ina hot strained solution 
of isparck, o kind of deiphiniam, and impure carbonate of soda, 
squeezed, and dried. ‘Though not_ itself yellow, this solution gives 
the silk a yellow that docs not fade by exposure to the sun. To 
dyo it green, yellow silk is steeped in indigo, To dye it black, the 
silk is steeped in an infusion of myrobalans, and then, for a night, 
in a solution of eulphate of iron, then squeezed, steeped either in 
cocoanut oil or cocoanut milk, boiled again in a solution of sulphate 
of iron, and, when cool, washed in plain water. 

‘To dye it purple, red silk is steeped in an infusion of myrobalang 
and dried without ‘being washed. Tt is then steeped in a solution 
of sulphate of iron, and washed. Another way of making — pele 
fabrio is in weaving, to uso black silk for the warp and red for the 
weft. 

Silks seldom Jdyod bloe, When buo silk is wanted the dye 
used is indigo and the work is entrusted to Musalmén indigo dj ; 
To dye it tawny-yellow, tho sill is boiled a degree less in the alka 

Tine ley, than for other shades. Tt is then taken ont, squevaad, kept 
moist, and, without being washed, is plunged into a solution of 
dyer’s rottleria, Rottleria tinctoria, and powdered alum, in. tha 
Proportion of fourteen of the rottleri to three of the alum, mixed 
with carbonate of soda and boiling water, quickly stirred, and lett 
standing till the effervescence abates, In this mixture the silk i 
steoped, stirred, and left to soak for about four hours, @ 
most listing of yellow dyes, but the process requires delicate 
management. 

To dye it, snuff colour the silk is stoeped in a decoction 
‘ibhul, Acacia arabica, Khair, Acacia eatecha, and eatoohe pe: 

‘The dyes and dyo stuffs used by a sill dyer are: (1) ‘The 
three varicties of impure carbonate of soda, known as pipad khdn, 
Keli Whdr, and Kiri mati, come either from Sind where they are due 




































4 Galla from other apecion of Anacardiacem are aleo used, 
* Details of them are given below, under the head Cotton Dyeing, 
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from the bottom of small ponds, or from Arabia, They are a mixture 
6f the carbonate and sesque-carhonate of sods, and contain a variable 
quantity of silica, chlorides, and sulphates. According to the amount 
of impurity, the price varies from about 1d. to 2d. 9 pound 
(Re. 1-Rs. 2 the man of 28 tbs.). (2) Soap, adban, generally called 
country soap, is made, chiefly at Kapadvanj in Kaira, from the oil 
‘of the latifolia, boiled with an alkaline of Khér and lime. Tt 
is sold in round white opaque pieces at from 2d. to 8d. the pound 
(24-4as. 0 shor). It is not suitable for fine work or for the toilet. 
(8) Sulphur is generally bought from Bohoris who bring it from 
Bombay and other places. ‘To bleach it, white yarn is put ina two 
feet high basket laid bottom up with holes for the free passage of 
air. In the bottom and sides is set w dish of live coals, Among the 
coals, stnall pieces of sulphur are thrown, and the damp yarn is 

over the basket, and soaked with the sulphur fumes. (4) Alum, 
Trought from Cutch and Sind, has traces of iron, silica, “and soda, 
A purer and better variety is brought from China. Sind and 
Gatch alum vary from about 14d. to 1jd.a pound (Rs. 1f-Rs. 2a 
san), and China slam from sbout 14d, to 2d, (Rs. 2-Re- 34), (8) 
Gopperss, sxlphele of icon, or green, vito, is brought from 
Barope and sold at 14d. the pound. (6) Pistachio galls, bus-ganj, 
brought from Persia and Cabal, give better tints than other 
galls: (7) Tarmeric, halad i the product of the Careuma longa. 
it is grown all over India and yields an unstable yellow dye. 
‘Pho mother tubers have more colouring matter than the s 
‘ones. It costs from about 1}d. to 24d. the pound (Rs, 2- Rs. 
man). (8) Ieparek, the flowers and stalks of a kind of delphi 
F trongat fom Persia ad Cabal; IE ia! usedl wololy.in dein 
till yellow, and. costn from lo, Od to 84, (ae. 14-Re. 1) a pound 
(9) OF the two kinds of Tudian myrobalans, the chebulic myrobalan 
is the one generally used in silk dyeing. It is the product of the 
‘Terminalia chebula which grows in all the Sahyddri forests. ‘The 
cost varies from 2s. to 3s. (Rs. 1-Re. 1}) a man for the ripe, and from 
8. tos (Re. 14-Re.24)for the unripe fruit. (10) Kapila the powder 
on the capsules of the dyer’s rottleria, comes from Malabir, the 
Himlayés, and Arabia. Tt costs from 2s. to 3s, (Re. 1-Rs. 14) a 
pound. (11) The bark of the bébhul, Acacia arabica, and of the khair, 
Acacia catechn, are obtained locally at a nominal price. Catechu, 
the extract of the wood and bark of the Acacia catechn, is sold at 1a, 
tole. 6d. (8-12 as.) the pound, (12) Cochineal, kirmis, the dried 
female inseet, Coccus cacti, is found in Mexico and Teneriff, and 
brought from England to India and sold at about 4s, (Rs. 2) the 
Pound (18) Tho, mi Sa the prepared juin ot the Teavos of the 
ni 

















tinctoria. Almost all the indigo used in Nasik comes 
from Sind, and costs from 8s. to 48. (Rs, 1}-Rs. 2) the pound. 


On leaving the dyer, silk is sent to the weaver, migedila, who 
performs three processes, sizing, warping, and weaving. Silk ig 
sized in-doors, the warp silk in a different way from the weft sill, 
‘he warp sill issued on the fanaa, a pair of ‘upright wooden bara 
about eight feet high with a row of glass rings fixed to each bar 
through which yarn is passed and drawn tight, and stiffened by 
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brashing in a dressing of size, In sizing the woft, tho silk is placed 
meGes pal cent etree While on the reels it is moistened 
with size. The sizer, who isalways a woman, sits with the reel on 
her leftside, and, on her right, a small wheel, to whose axle is firmly. 
fitted a piece of reed called likhadi. Picking out the end of the 
hank from tho reel, she fixes it to the likhadi, and, by working tho 
Wheel with her right hand, makes the likhadi spin quickly round, 
winding the silk round itself. As the wheel. tarns the worker. 

the yarn on the reel with size, and passes the thread through her let 
fingers so that the gum is evenly spread over the whole line, 

‘The warp is next made ready, Jn tis ec srw tires . 
heddle filling, joining, and arranging. ec le r ns ‘ 
to the. pattern uf the borders passes threads through the loops im 
the of the different heddles and between the teeth of the reed, — 
phani ; when this has been done, the joiner, indhnée, fastens the 5 
ends of the warp threads to the heddles, by tying the main , 
threads of thy warp to those ppused throagh tho'reed hy the 4 
filler, and, finally, through the whole length of the warp, the threads 
472 arranged in accordance with the position the joiner has given 
them. ud 

‘The silk loom is from eight to fifteen feet lon, by four to seven, 
feot broad. At one end sits the weaver with his foet in a large 
and, immediately in front of him, the square cloth beam, turai,which: 
supports the warp and round which the fabric, as it is woven, ik 
rolled. In the weaver's are the treddies or foot boards, by: 
working which the weaver raises and lowers the threads of the 
warp. 

The treddles are joined by strings with the heddles, two framou 
which hang from the roof across the threads of the warp each with 
4 set of threads, the set of threads of the one being fastened to tho 2 

















an urea down, while, Eetroereesl morerie the shuttle loaded es | 
with weft yarn is cross the warp. Tn front of the heddlos, 
td, lke them, hung from the yee is the reed, ian, Toten whose. 

thin alips of bamboo the warp threads pass. ‘This e sot igs heavy 
frame; the shuttle beam, which th weaver works to forge hous the, 
threads of the weft after the shuttle has passed. 


Trem the pit in which the weaver sits, the warp stretchos back | 
1, fe7mping beam from six to nine inches abbve the ground. 





of the warp to keep them from getting ent 

farther, is the warping beam, dfa, on whisk 
‘This beam, about four feet long and twoinehon 
le by & rope, and is k 


the arp is wound. 
round, 18 supported in the mi t tight 

Fide whe feces Zound a pally and fastening it coe to the wenety 
side, who, fro wound. 


m time to time, hs , 
round the cloth-beam, SBS the rope as the cloth is 
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For a silk woaver’s establishment twelve appliances are wanted. 
‘They are: (1) To prepare the warp, the tanaédds or uprights withrings, 
Worth 186. (Rts 9); (2) 200 likhadis or pieces of reod to wind the ware, 
14, @ as, in all (3) a wheel, rakdt, worth 8s, (Rs. 4) ; (4) a large reel, 

dika, worth 6d. (4 aa.) ; ‘and (5) small reels, asdris, Le. 8d, 
{10 aa}.” For the looms (6) a cloth beam, ¢urai, worth 3s, (Re. 1-8); 
(7) the reed frame or shuttle beam, Aitya, usod as.a bation or lay, 
worth 7s, Gd. (Rs. 3-12); (8) the treddies and heddles worth 1 
(Rss 5) ; (9) adndhs or kaiches, rods laid flat between the alternate 
threads of the warp to keep them from becoming entangled, worth le, 
Sd, (12 as.) ; (10) the warp beam, dta, worth Ss. (Rs. 1-8); (11) three 
shnttlos each worth 12, (8.ns.); and (12). picce of polished agute, mogrt, 
used to rub the gold borders, worth froin Gr. to £2 (Rs, 9-Ite, 20), 


Tho only articles woren are plain silks, withont stripes or brocade. 
They vary chiefly in compactness, the closer they are woven and 
tho:more of tho fourfold thread that is used, the better and dearer 
they are. The kad, a white, blue, or yellow robe without any border, 
is used as a dining robe by high class Hindus. It was form 
worn by old men only. But of late, at small. dinnor Parton bo 
Young men and women have begun to wear it instead 
or Zoi alk cloth. The men's kad is from five to six yards long 
and worth from £1 8s. to £2 109, (Rs. 13-Rs. 25), and the women's 
from eight to nino yards long and worth from £2 to £3 (Rs, 20- 
Rs, 80). ‘Tho broadth of the kad varies from 3} to 44 fect, ‘The 
fildmbar usnally red, parple, or_yellow, but sometimes ‘green, 

Ine, and white, the more costly dining robe of high class Hiadus, 
has, for mon, an embroidered border, aud, for women, has besides 
the border an embroidered end. It is of the same size as the kad, 
and varies in price, for men, from £1 10s. to £4 (Rs, 15-Rs. 40), 
‘and for women from £3 to £7 (Rs. 30-Rs. 70). Green and yellow 
robes are moro costly than red and purple ones. ; 


‘Those wares are sold cither to traders or to consumers, Rich high 
class Hindus genorally order them straight from the Yeoln dealers, 
lors either go to Yeols and take away the silks as personal 
Tuguage, or order them as parcels. ‘The dealers send them ta Méheji 
fair in Khéndesh and to Nagardés in Berdr. As Yeola silks avo 
in good demand, the dealers are not forced to hawk their goods 
over the country. OF late years the demand for Yeola silke has 
spread among some of the lower classes, who have begun to. wear 
sill dining cloths. On the other hand, from the opening of the 
railway, the competition of foreign silks is greater than formerly. As 
both the raw silk and the manufactured articles usually come and 
Jeavo Nésikas personal , itis difficalt to form any correct idea 
of the amount ofthe trade. "The estimates of the valuo of the yearly 
export of silks vary from £100,000 to £150,000 (Rs. 10,00,000- 
Rs.15,00,000) ; according to some accounts the is growing, 
according to others itis falling. 
OF the 4000 families engaged in the silk industry, the forty-eight 
dealers are all well-to-do, and some of them are rich “OF eee 


twenty-five of the weavers, migwilés, have capital and work ap 
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and disposo of their own silk. But the bulk are skilled labourers 
employed by capitalists and paid by the piece. 

A rahétkari who reels, sorts, and_spi ‘id from 15d. to 
16d, pound (Is. 4-Rs, 8 a mutha). With « vingke set of machinery 
he.can tum in one day from forty to fifty pounds of raw silk into yarty, 
‘To work his machines ho wants the help of eight labourary and 
thom 8. (Rs. 4) a month, less the wages of any holidays that 
ray fall. ‘The rahdthari’s earnings vary from £1 to £2 (Re, 10- 
Rs, 20) a month, Besides the cost of his dyo stuffs, « dyer is 
8d. 2 ax, for every pound of sill dyed, roprosonting from 12s, to de, 
(Rs. 6-Rs. 7) amonth. A weaver, whowarps, sizes, and weaves the 
yarn, gets £1 (Rs, 10) for each pieve of cloth, ninoty-six foet long by 
4) broad, reprosenting. average monthly wages of from 1B, to 160, 
(Rs, 6-Rs. i 


Daring the fair season there is a steady demand for Yoola silks, 
Ta tho Hindu marrige seusonn, (Novemioe tet middle of Juno) 
the markets are brisk, But during the rainy months (June-Ootober 
tho artisans have either to live on thoir savings or to borrow. At 
such times silk-dealors generally lend money to the artisans and 
repay themselves from the wagos earned during the buy season, 


Silk workors, both Musalméns ond Hindus, rost on the last day of 
each lunar month, amdvdeya. Hindus take in all thi 


yas ondary 


fand six special holidays, while Musalmdns tako sixty 
lays. ‘Tho usual work hours aro from seven to 












fourteon special hol 
cloven in the morning and from two to sunset. Silk work canagy 


cn at night, as it wants good light and constant watchfalnen, 
Sn baidaye all iho workeen Soe 


In Yeola, the making 
fairly prosperous, Tt 
At 





gold and silver thread is, at presont, 

roeperots. Mahment ates from the qe 1836, 

1@ close of that year, in uence of a dispute with the local 

tuuthorition of the. old city of Pathes on the Fight bank of the 
Mivari in the Ninim’s dominions, the gold and. silver 


Ahmednagar. Ono of the leading ‘men, Rémchandey Selig 

parraule, visited tho Mélatdés of Yeola and, through hin, eet 

lave for tho people of Patan 10 tattle there without tho payment. 

of tho usnal tax, and, on the 6th January 1897, Rémelae 4 

a gold-thread factory at Yoola "SY eee 
‘The industry now (1880) supports between 500 and 600 

of Marétha Sonérs, Pathéns, tnd local Muwloogen Bosidor the 

tader, who provide the mtaly pay , and di 

of tho throad, thoro aro four classes, wiro draworn, Sede 

Aix cotablisbnents of Mardtha Sondra; thread ‘nalers inepyae, 

teats a00 souls, Mardthés, Pathéns, and other Musalminer the 

fynters, chépadyis, about 100 souls, Marsthés, Pathive sat as 

Musalinéna; spinners, reshimedlds, and winders Uteyie pe tarkasie, 








1 Yeola, a ler 
1557,“ Méslatddr’s Reports, 104, 19th December 1896, and £20, 110h January 
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about 250 souls, Maréthés, Pathéns, and other Musalméns, All 
these men are labourers, and, as a body, are badly off. 

‘Tho gold and silver used in making the gold thread is brought 
from Bombay. | The gold must be perfectly pure, shambhar nambri, 
‘or 100 touch. It has to be heated several times, at a loss of -yth 
of its woight. When ready for use it is worth £2 4s. to £3 Gr. 
(Rs. 22-Rs, 23) a tol, Threo kinds of silver are used, patdcht or 
iglish, netdché or Chinese, and gévthi or local. Chinese and local 
silver, alrendy to some extent mixed with alloy, are used without 
any change, but the pure English silver is mixed either with from 
ten to fifteon-forticths of Chineso or local silver, or with two or throe- 
fortioths of copper. ‘Tho best Engliah bar silver costs £10 16s, to 
£10 192, (Rs. 108-Rs, 100}) the hundred folds, the second or 
Chinese silvor costs from £10 12s, to £10 L4e. (Rs. 100 107), 
tnd the third or country silver from £10 8s. to 10 £10, (Rs, 104. 

. 105), 


‘Tho gold and silver are generally brought, in ingots, from 
Bombay, by traders, and taken to the wire drawers, pattekars 
In the hands of the wire drawors the metal passes through two mai 
Processes. ‘The gold is purified by boiling it with lime juice in « 
pipkin and reduced to gold leaf. “Tho silver is melted in a crucible, 
Poured into « mould, and hammered into w abort rough ingot. Tt in 

en worked into m more perfect shapo and the surface is roughened 
with «file, ‘The gold foil is noxt carefully wound round the silver 
80 as completely to cover it, ‘The ingot is wetted and rolled 
by the workman up and down his thigh till the gold foil clings 
close to tho silver. Next a thick soft cord is wonnd tightly round 
it, and it is laid, with tho edges of the gold foil underneath, in a cla 
trough filled with lightod charcoal whieh is fanned inton white host, 
Noxt it is drawn out by the thin end and hammered on a four inch 
anvil of highly polished steel. ‘This beating and hammering is 
repeated three times, the bar gradually lenthening, but without 
disturbing the surface of the gold or exposing tho silver which never 
‘again shows, howover finely the bar may bo drawn. When the ingot 
hhas been beaten eighteen inches long the process of suilding. is 
complete, After tho guilding is over, the pdolekar makos it into 
wire by dragging it through the draw plate. For this tho bar is 

rain heated and its thin end pushed through the largest hole in 
tho draw-plate, a metal plate pieroed by holes of ‘varying sags, which 
is sot against two wooden uprights fixed in the i 
of tho bar, when it shows through the draw-plate, is caught by a 
Pair of strong pincers, whoso handles are joined by chain and 
Fing to ono of tho spokes of a winch, "Tho winch ‘has © drum, 
foot in diameter and three feet long, fixed in side sockets, and, at 
Tight angles to the drum, has threo arms, each two and a half foot 
Jong, which work in a hole, about six feot by three, and three 
deep. When the end of the bar is tightly fastened to the winch, 
8 workman, laying all his weight on one of the arms of the winch, 
draws it down and forces the point of the bar through the hole 
in the draw-plate. As it passes through, the bar and the hole 
are smeared with wax and other substances, When the bar has 
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Passed through the plate, the point is again hammered, and, in the 
tame way, i cea through a smaller hole, This is 

about twenty times. ‘The bar, now a wire about six yards long for 
cach fola of metal, is cut into lengths of fifty yards and made over 
to tho thread maker, fanayya. 

A. ilder and draw-plato worker uses twenty tools. ‘Thove are 
erucibles, mushis, of which each establishment has generally about 
ten, worth together about 8s, (Rs. 4) ; a clay trough shay, for, 
costing 14d. to 3d. (1-2 annaa) ; an iron sieve, jhdra, two to three 
inches in diameter with an iron handle costing lid. (Lanna) ; three 
anvils, airang, one worth £2 14s, (Rs. 27), another £2 8, (Rs. 24), 
and a third 14s, (Rs. 7); three hammers, hiitodés, worth together 
about 4a. (Rs ; one iron bar, ofani, hollowed on one side to serve 
asa mould, worth aboat 8s. (Rs. 4); tongs, chiméda, worth 6d. (4 annaa); 
one stone water trough, kundi, for cooling the heated bar, worth 6d, 
(4 annas) ; a pair of bellows, Bhdta, worth 4s. (Rs. 2) ; a pair of files, 
‘hdnas, worth 1s. (8 annaa) ; scissors, hitars, worth Le. (8 annaa); ® 
winch, lod, always of babhul wood, worth 14s. (Rs, 7); about fifteen 
draw-plates, jantars, each worth from 10s, to £5 (Rs. 5-Rs. 50) ; three 
nippers, edblids, costing 4y, (Rs. 2), 26. (Re. 1), and 1, (8 annas) ; a 
chain, sikili, worth 2s. 6d. (Re. 1-4) ; two scales, kita and vajan, 
worth from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-Rs. 15) ; two nails, bhérnis, for 
cleaning the draw-plate’s holes, worth 8d. (2 annas) ; a pair off 
Pincers, hiclis, worth 6d. (4 annas) ; two small reels, phil 
winding the wire, worth together 1s. (8 winaa) ; and a pair of smaller 
reels, asdris, worth 6d. (4 annas). 

‘To draw the wire into a thread, a reel, palda, seven or eight 
inches in diameter, and a drum, paldi, of not more than three inches, 
are supported horizontally by two upright pivots about twenty inches 
apart. Between the reel and the drum, a small draw-plate rests om 
two upright iron rods. ‘This small draw-plate is a piece of an old 
sword blade pierced by noodles of different sizer, ‘The wire ia 
wound round the small reel, paldi, and its point is sharpened by two 
bits of China, tll it is fine enough to pass through the largest of 
the draw-plate holes. On showing at the other side of the plato, 
the point is seized by amall pincers and pulled throngh. ‘The end 
is then fixed on the largor drum, and the drum, sot in motion by 
metal handle, drags the wire through the hole till all of it hine boon 
moved from the reel to the drum, ‘The whole length is then wound 
back on the reel, and drawn through the next largest hole, Ty 
draw a tola weight of metal to a length of 250 yards: the wire must 
be passed soe ‘t least sixty holes. Elaborate as this is, #0 
great is the workman’s skill and delicacy, that they are «aid te. be 
able to make 900 yards of thread from one tola of metal. 

A thread maker, fanayya, uses fourteen tools, ‘These ares 
the palda, a wooden drum used as a reel, worth 4e, (Re. 2); the 
puldi, a smaller reel, also made of wood, worth Is, (8 an); the 

hodea, a stool on which tho reols are fixed, worth 2¢. 6d. (Re. 1-4) ¢ 
draw-plates, jantars, varying in value from Is. to 10a, (Re. 4-Rs. 5); 
{he theeni, a small sharp-pointed hammer used for stopping old 
draw-plate holes, worth Od. (4 ae); a small anvil, ain, Gorth 
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Bd. (2 as.); 0 pair of pincers, sindsi, worth 44d. (8 as.); a file, 
pomp el i, (6 as); tual hammer; Helode, goth 6a, 
(4.aa.); 0 nail, chaunisi, for widening the draw-plate holes, worth 
6d. (4s. ;'a sharpening stone, kiliphatri, worth 4, (Rs, 2); a 
crank, mdkoda, to turn the reel, worth 1d.’(Th ws); a reel axis, 
Uhongli, worth 14d. (1 anna) ; and a small bobbin, chakkar, 

‘When the wire has been drawn to the fineness of a thread it is 
handed to the flatteners, chdpadyde, ‘To flatten the threads fall 
bobbins are set on a small stand or board, and the threads are 
‘gathered together and passed throngh the slits of piece of leather 
Placed in front of the stand, and drawn across a highly polished steol 
anvil, about two inches square, fixed in a block of baUkul wood. 
little raised above the level of the ground. ‘To flatten the thread, the 
Workman firmly grasps his hammer handle between the thamb 
and forefinger holding the other fingers loose, and, drawing the 
threads over the polished steel, with his left hand begins to beat, 
The threads aro passed steadily over the anvil and the hammor 
strokes fall at the rate of about eighty to the minute, and with such. 
regularity thit no particle of the thread is left unbeaten, “As they. 
are flattened, the wires are drawn away by the left hand, and, whe 
stretched to arms length, the threads are caught under some 
conveniently curved article, such as a broken cup handle or brass * 
‘hook fixed in the ground,and a fresh grip is taken close to the 
anvil. When the wires are flattened, they aro carefully separated, 
wound round a small reel, and sent to the winder, bitayya, 


A wire-beater has seven tools. The mdsepdti, a small board 
about a foot square, with ten upright nails to serve as bobbin axles, 
the anvil, ainwn, about two inches square, and the hammer, hétoda, 
two inches square, kept highly polished by emery, worth together 
about 10s, (Rs. 5) ; hones, opanis, of lac and cmers! powder, worth, 
from £2 to £7 (Rs. 10-Rs. 70) ; the Khodsa, buried block of babhud, 
Acacia arabica, on which the anvil is fixed, worth 4s, (Rs. 2); tho 
chippa, a piece of leather with small slits for threads to pass through 5 
the ghodi or ranakhimb, a hook fixed in the ground to guide 
the flattened thread, worth 6d. (4 as.) ; and the asari, 
worth 3d. (2-a2.). 

When the thread is flattened, it is sent to tho silk winder, bitayya, 
or térkasi. ‘The winder's silk, specially prepared by the silk 
spinner, reshimedla, is drawn from a spindle, passed throngh 

lass bangle,or steel ring fastened to the roof, drawn down, and 
the end tied to a second spindle, The gold thread is unwound 
from the small reel, and dropped in a loose heap on the ground 
near the workman. Sitting on a high stool or chair, he fastens 
the ends of the gold thread and the silk together, and rubbing the 
spindlo sharply along his thigh, gives it such a. start that, a ip 
whirls, it twists together two or three feet of the gold thread and. 
the silk. When it stops, the workman stretching up draws the spindle 
down, and gives it another start by sharply rubbing it along his 





reel, 








The Yeols workers say pearls and corals are added, but this is doubtful, 
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thigh. When tho thread is ready, it is wound into hanks and 
skeins by being turned round two nails fixed on a cylinder, gaj. 
oportion of silk yarn to gold thread depends on the quantity 
ld used in covering the silver bar.’ 

‘Tho silk winder uses three tools; the hook or bangle, dkda, 
of a nominal value ; two spindles, chdtis, from 4d. to 6d, (1-4 
sometimes mado by fixing a round piece of broken China to 
and a wooden cylinder, gaj, with nails fixed at given distances 
worth 6d. (4 as). 

‘Tho sill, used in making gold thread, is span by peopl 
reshimoitds, Thore aro soven establahmonta at Ceol all of Chem 
‘owned by Maréthés, ‘The process . The spinner places 
fivo skeins on five different phalkés,? or large reels, and, from them, 
transfers the thread to fiftecn small reels, 'Theso fifteen reels are 
then arranged in a semicircle all facing tho same way. ‘Tho spinner 
draws a thread from each reel, and sitting facing the point, fastons 
the threads to  spindlo, and, rubbing it sharply along his thigh, 

ins a yard or so, aud repeats the process till the yarn is finished. 

he women of his family help in reeling tho thread, or, if his 
household is too small, he engages workmen at from 65. to 8#. 

















(Rs. 8-Rs, 4) w month, 


Nisik gold thread is chiefly consumed locally, ‘Tho tradors, or 
‘mon of capital, to whom tho material belongs, 
Yeavors, or to shopkeopers. It is used ahiody, jn orasmisnting’ 
turban ends and the borders and fringes of robes and dining olothss 


According to the amount of gold used in gilding tho silver bar 


tho price varios from 2s, 6d. to 6s. (Ra, 1 -Rs. 3) fola® The pocaliar 
excollonce of tho local gold thread and the length of timo it remains 





‘There are about forty-eight old and silver thread dealers who are sill 
Sealers as well. ‘Twenty of thom are Gujarat Vania, iftoon Patnis, six 
Thikurs or Brabma-Kehatris, throo Shimpis, and four Musalmans, 
Under these dealers tho different classes of workers are no more than 
labourers. All aro paid by piecework. ‘The pavtekar, or gildor 
and drawplato worker, gots 10s. (Rs. 5) for every ingot of forty folds 
of ‘silver. | From this he haa to pay a Inbourer Gd. (4 ax) for 
Yorking. the winch, nother 6d. (4a) goes in coal, and Ts. (8 aa) 
in loss in working, the gold leaf cuttings being taken sw 

the doaler. ‘The remaining Sy. (Rs, 1-3) are. generally, divi 
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among three drawplate workers, As they take two days to work 
an ingot of forty tolds, this leaves for each worker a daily wage of 
Ga. (2 cr). ‘Tho: thread maker, toncyya, iu paid ferra te to 
12s, (Ra. 4-Rs. 6) for drawing forty tolde weight of wire into 
thread. ‘This takes five or six men three or four days, and leaves 
for cach a daily wage of from Sd. to 44d. (2-8 .as.). ‘The wire 
flattener, chipadya, is paid at, the ‘rato of about £1 (Rs,10) for 
one hundred ‘olds of thread, and, as he takes from thirty to forty-five 
Gays to flatten that quantity, it represents a daily wage of from 
6d. to Od. (4-6 as). ‘The winder, bitayya or térkasi, gets about 
Bid. (2has) a tola, He winds from one or three-quarters of 
8 tola a day, and thus earns from 3d. to Od, (2-4 The 
reshimvdla, who the silk used in maki i 
Frid from 4s. to Be. (Re. 
lnily wage of from 4}¢. to 6d, (: 
Daring the cold and hot mouths, except_on holidays, work ia 
fairly constant, but, in the rainy months, the demand is very slack, 
and the workmen have to live on their savings. None of these 
workers, except the reshimodta, or silk reeler aud spinner, get 
from thoir women in their special craft, ‘Their ordinary hours 
Work aro from soven to eleven in the morning and from two to five 
in tho evening. Even during the busy season they cannot work by 
eandle light because they must always bo uble to wee whether tho 
wiro is soratched in passing through the drawplate. A slight 
scratch, and the exposure of the silver, spoils the whole work, 
‘Thoy have no trade guilds and hardly any’ special craft rules. 


‘The manufacture of cotton goods supports from 4000 to 5000 
fomiliog partly Musalméne and partly "Hindus, chioly otied in 
Yoola, Mélegnon, Nésik, Chéndor, Dindori, and Sinuar. Malegaon 
and Yoola turbans have a specially good name, and are sent to 
Khéndesh and Bombay. In Yeola thore aro said to be 2000 looms, 
all of them worked by Musalméns, of whom 900 are Momins and 
1100 Benares Musalméns. All of these Musalmdns are newcomers. 
‘The Momins aro said to have come from Upper India in 1857 and 
1858, and the Benares Masalméns after tho Bengal famine of 
1863-64. ‘They, especially the Momins, are said to be very unsottled. 
Inthe Nasik famino of 1876-77, from 800 to 400 of them left Yeola, 
Tn Malegaon there are said to'be 2441 looms, 734 of them worked 
by Hindus, and 1707 by Musalméns. In the Chéndor sub-division, 
thero aro said to be twenty looms, of which three or four are worked. 
by Musalméns and tho rest by Hindus. In Nésike town there are 
forty-two looms all worked by Hindus. 

lost of the unbleached yarn nsed for turbans is brought from 
Bombay mills and coloured red by the local dyers. For the finer 
fabrics, such as robes and waistcloths, English dyed yarn is chiefly 
used. In weaving it into cloth the yara goos through eight 
processes. Iti frat stooped in water anid placed on tho lange rel 
phdlka Tt ia then transferred from the large reel to the middle. 
















* Seo silk manufacture, p. 185-162, ‘Teel is also called dehara, and, among the 
Moma, known a ade ae si 
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‘sized reel, asiiri or pareta, by a weaver who, holds the end of 
the central rod of thelarge real im his toes, with his right hand, 
drawing off the yarn from the skein, winds it on the smaller reel, 
which he holds in his left hand and whirls round in a small eup of 
smooth cocoanut shell. To make the skeins of a convenient 
size, it is next reeled off the middle-sized reel, aadéri, on to asmall 
conical reel called charki. ‘The yarn is then taken to the rahdt- 
vila, to be twisted and wound round bobbins, india or-ndris. 
It is next worked by winding it, two threads at a time, in-and out 
rows of bamboo rods about four feet apart. It is then 
Sprend oo two bumboos,stotched light between tara posts or trees, 
and sized with rice paste. If it wants colouring, it is at this 
dyed. Finally it is woven, the process in no way differing from tl 
Process adopted in weaving silk. 

The weavers of cotton robes, waisteloths, and bodices, use the 
same appliances as the weavers of silk fabrics The turban weaver 
has a smaller loom, and makes use of a different set of tools. 
‘These are seven in number. The shuttle beam, hdtya, in which 
the reed, phani, is fitted, worth 6d. (4.as.); two bars, dthnyas, to 
keep the warp stretched, worth 6d. (4 a beam, turai, 
Found which the woven fabric is wound ; a pair of shuttles, dhol, 
worth le. (8 ax); a big reel, philka, the same as is used for~ 
silk; a smaller reel, philki; and a wheel, rakdt, for sizing the weft 
yarn with gum arabic. = 

‘The chief articles made are turbans, robes, waisteloths, and 
bodices. ‘The turbans are in considerable demand, and, besides 
being sold locally, are sent in Iarge numbers to Bombay. The 
demand for the other articles is purely local, the chief markets | 
being Sinnar, Sangamner, Chéndor, Nasik, and Béglan. 

Of the whole number of from 4000 to 5000 families, about 400 are 
said to be well-to-do, working their own yarn and themselves 
disposing of their fabrics. The rest are almost all badly off, and 
hard pressed by the competition of machine-made goods. The 
a eR co) for each Beery from 

i. to 16s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 8) for each tarban, representing a wage 
of from 64. to Is. (4-8.az). Bat their employment is fie fren” 
steady, and, in the rainy season, they fail to earn an average of Bd. 
(2.as.)a day. The women do not weave. But many -of them, as 
Well as many of the weavers’ children, earn 1d. or 2d. (8-16 pies) = 
day, as warpers and reelers. 
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sixty-four yearly holidays. In busy times, October to May, ther 
Wales tenet cetran orcas aes morning, and da the 
evening from two till dark. Those of them who work their own 
materials generally go at the close of the day to sell their wares in 
the market, None of the difforont classes have. any trade guild or 
special trade constitution, 

Besides cloth there are two cotton mannfactures, white carpets and 
Turkey red tapes. ‘The white carpet or jhorya workers, of whom 
theroare about fifty families in Mélegaon, are Marétha Hindus known 
as Bunkars or weavers, Except a little that is grown locally, their 
supply of cotton comes from Khindesh. Carpet making has the 
special interest, that it is almost the only branch of textile work in 
which hand spinning survives. A cotton cleaner, pinjdri, takes the 
Gotten, leans it, and shapes it ito rolls about an inch vouad wed no 
inches long. ‘These rolls, which are called pena and are worth from 
1s, Sd.to 1s. 6d, o pound (Re. 1}-Re. 1} a sher), aro handed to the 
spinner, who is alwaysa woman, The spinner makes a long nail whirl 
rapidly round, by turning tho handle of a small wheel with her Fight 
hand. As the nail whirls, she foeds it with cotton, which the rapid 
motion of the nail spine into fibre. As itis span, the yarn is wound 
round the nail, and taken away with the nail when it is covered. 
In weaving, the threads of the warp are passed through notches on = 
toothed beat, a primitive form of the reed; in front of the beam, 
between it and where the woaversits, is across bamboo, over and under 
which, before passing them through the teeth, the threads of the 
aro wound. Nearthis bamboo, there hangs from the roof aheavy board 
of wood, which can be made to press down the warp either in front 
of or behind the bamboo; in front is the cloth beam, and a hollow 
bamboo shuttle, and a wedge-shaped bar for forcing the woof home, 
In detail tho chief partsare: The cloth-beam, turai, round which the 
carpet is wound as soon as it is woven, and kept tight by a peg 
Passed through a hole in it. Tho jae, a flat wedge-shaped bur. 
used to drive the woof threads home. The lavaki, a fat piece of 
News ‘heary wood hanging from tho root, pressing down the warp 
either in front of or behind the cross bamboo, tokar. The ditri, o& 
toothed beam, the most primitive form of the reed, phuui, through 
whose testh or notches the fibres of the warp ate passed. ‘The 
dhote, or shuttle of hollow bamboo open at both ends, in which the 
moistened fibre is placed. And the tokar, a bamboo of the same 
Ibreadth as the warp, placed between the toothed beam or reed and 
thaweaver, with the Hbres of the warp pasted alternately over and 
under it. It is moved forwards and backwards, by the weaver, who 
holds it by its ends with his hands, and, between each throw of the 
shuttle, pushes it in front or behind the hanging beam. 

‘The carpets aro white, They vary in sizo from eixteen feet by 
five to 25) by 74, and in price from 14s, 6d. to £1 4s. (Rs, 7} 
Rs. 12). ‘The workmen generally sell them to local or Mérvadi 
cloth merchants, or, on market days, to consumers. ‘They are used 
by middle class natives, 

‘When at work, the cotton cleaner and the spinner earn from $d, 
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Hinda weavers keop forty-two, and Musalmin weavers keep | 
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to 4}d, (2-8 avinas) a day, But the demand for carpets is small, 
Bahia ate Gying Moet carpeh “weavers "lara ‘become, 
labourers. 

‘Tape Weaving is carried on by Bharédis, a class of wonder 
Marétha singers and reciters, “They use European ‘Turkey: 
yarn, bought from Vénis who bring it from Bombay, ‘This 
eave into stripes two orthree inches broad, ‘Their loom is of the 
simplest construction. Between two uprights, each about sixteen 
inches high, are placed two horizontal bars, one joining the tops and 
the other the contres of the uprights. ‘To the central horizontal bar 
aro tied a row of loops each two inches long. In arranging the 
warp, one thread is passed through a loop and the next over the 
upper horizontal bar, at » spot just above the space between two of 
the loops. ‘The weaver, sitting in front of the uprights, holds in 
his right hand a bundle of the fibre intended for weft,” passes it 
across through the warp into his left hand, and forces the weft home 
by 9 blow from a flat wedge-shaped piece of wood call Aaya. Ae 
hhe weaves, he slackens the warp which he keeps tid to a peg or 
beam on the other side of the upright frame. 

‘The only article made is @ tape from two to three inches broad 
and from three to four yards long. Tt is worn a8 aloin tp iy 
addition to the fangott or oincloth, by low class. Hineiue post ly 
gymnasts. ‘They cost 14d. to Sd. (1-2 as.) each, ‘The Bhanddis 
York at his topo wearing in ther leisure hours only, and do not 
arn more than 29, (Re. 1) a month, 

Cotton Dyers, with an estimated strength of from 200 to 220 
families, are found in the chief towns of the district, especially im 
‘Malegaon from forty to fifty families, in Yeola from 100 to-120 
families, and in Nasik eleven families. ‘They are of throe classes, 
indigo dyers, morinda dyers, and safflower dyers. ‘The indigo 
dyers, chioly Musslméns from Upper India, are fonnd an 

idlegaon and Yeola ; the morinda dyers, Mardtha Hindus, are 
found only in Malegaon, whore there are fivo families; avd the 
‘safflower dyers aro found chiefly in Nésik, where there aro eleven 
taney 

Of the three chief varicties of indigo, Bengal, Madras, and Si 
the last isalone used by the Nasik dyers, It is of bye sorte emt 
after the five towns of Khairpur, Der, Nalé, Béhélpur and Multéy 
and varies from about one-half to one-quarter of the price of Bengal 
or Madras indigo.’ It is bronght from Bombay to the chief Nacik 
towns by the dyors themsolves. Tt is prepared in irregular conieal 
cakes, the better specimens of a good blac, but most of w hard 
Pack or pale blue. To proparo the solution of indigo the dyers 
have two vats, a salt vat, Khdra pip, for dyeing vote i 
poorindigo, and a sweet vat, mitha pip, for silk, in whia ‘good. 
indigo, is used. Only one dyer at Yeola has a sweet vat. ‘The 
Nat is a large open-topped wooden barrel or earthen vessel gunk ta 
the ground, and able to hold about 300 gallons of water, 






































i and Madras indigo fetches from £8 to £1 5 ol 
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In preparing asolotion of five pounds of indigo, about 150 gellobs 
Of water are poured into the vat. To this is added eight pounds 
(4 shers) of impare carbonate of sods, sijithdr, and four 
(2 shore) of lime. ‘The mixture is stirred and allowed to stand, 
While five pounds (24 shers) of indigo are 
dish of water. Next morning the soaked indigo 
trough four feet square and four inches 
and, by s workman whose bands are covered with » thick cloth, 
is rubbed on the sides of the stone trough till the whole is dissolved, 
‘The solution is them poured into the vat and the whole mixture 
stirred. ‘The stirring goes on for about an honr, and is re 
two or three times before evening. Tn the evening, the remaining : 
fio pounds (24 shers) of indigo are rubbed in the tome trong 

he wed 











ured into the vat, and the mixture again stirred. 
, & copper pot of about ten gallons espacity, is filled with sediment 
fram an ofa oy and the sediment is thrown into the new vat, and 
the whole stirred and the vat closed. Next morning, the fourth day, 
the liqtid in the vat is yellow, and, when stirred, begins to foam, Ti 
colour of the foam shows whether the mixture has, or has not, béon : 
fucosssfal.? If it is reddish the liquid is in good order; if white, it 
‘wants threo pounds of carbonate of soda; and, if it irritates the ski, 
slots, or is oily, about four ponds of dates should be added. Tho 
Yat is rendy for work on the fifth day. This is tho process wheat 
new vat is started. In ordinary eases the liquid in the vat ia 
renewed by adding lime, earbonate of soda, and indigo in half thd 
Quantities mentioned above. Unless the dye is spoiled the vat is 
not cleaned. ‘The sediment can be used any number of times 
Provided thero is no failure in preparing the dye. + 
‘To prepare the sweet vat, mitha pip, for dyeing silks, 120 gallond 
ot war re oe ate are cps Sn eas 











Time are added, and the whole is stirred three times a day. Next 
morning, the fourth day, four pounds of old brown ore 
dissolved in cold water, aud the solution is thrown into the vat, og 
and the whole is occasionally stirred for three days more. When 
formentation seta in, the mixture begins to crackle, At this stage 
the foam is examined, and, if it is reddish, the vat is in working 
order. If the foam is white, three pounds of carbonate of soda 

ity of lime, are adied to the vat and stirred. 
and brown sugur in the vat ic 
adjustment ; if this is not properly attended to, the 
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tho cloth is soaked in water for a night and then folded and thrown. 
into the vat, whore, for about half an hour, it is turned over and 
moved through the liquid. Tt ia then taken ont, well squeoted, 
and stretched in the sun to dry. For pale blue one dipping is 
‘enough; for deep blues the cloth has to be dipped and dried once 
‘day for throo days. ‘The indigo dyers of Nasik do not prepare 
any indigo prints, 
: When now, tho cloth, whother cotton or silk, almost id 
belongs to the dealer who pays the dyer at a cortain rate for 
jece, and disposes of the cloth in tho chiof district towns. The 
lealor is generally a Shimpi who carries the cloth on bullock back 
or in carts to the different weekly markets, ‘The wearers are 
almost all Musalméns, Fi 
Besides in preparing. froah, cloth, indigo dyer» find much work 
in re-colouring old clothes, Those, chiefly Musalman turbans and 
waistcloths, are first carefully washed in water and then onco oF 
thvico dipped in the vat, ‘The dyer is paid 1d. (8 pied) yard, 
For frosh cloth and yarn usod in weaving women’s robes, tho 
Varies according to tho depth of the colour, from Vd, to 8 (8 aa) 
8 yard, and in ro-eolouring dyed eloth from }d. to 1d. (bed ang). 
If in constant employment, an indigo dyer will dyo Aft 
and moke from a, to de, (Re. 1-Rs, ay day.” From this Ba bad 
to moot the cost of the indigo and other materials, Besides this 
the demand for his laboar is not constant. He is gonorally busy 
some woeks before the chief Musalmin holidays. But 
. especially during the rains, he sometimes paseos wooks with 
. to do. “His avorago daily earnings are probably not more th 
from du. to Od (2-4 as). Th women take no part in the dyeing, 
























Thay keop from twelve to fiftoun holidays a yonr and they 
‘work from cight to nine hours a day. ‘They have no ‘community oF 
trade guild, 


Saftocer. Safflowor Ayers are cithor Musalméns or Hindus, In Nasik town 
are eleven saflowor dyo works, eight belonging to Musalméns 

id threo to Hindus. Of the eight Musaliain dye, works, tro 
t in Aditvir, one in Kéjipura, two near the 
4 and two near the bridge, belong to local” Mesaln 
Gighth belongs to a Mérwar Musalmin who lives 

All. OF tho three Marithés, two live near the bridge and one fa 
Pauchavati. | The loon! Musalindns havo boon settled in Nasik for 
more than five generations, perhaps about two hundred. years, 
They are Sunnis, and are ¥aid to have come from Aurangabad add 
Delhi. In appearance, language, and dress, thoy differ little frre 
the Nasik paper-makors. | ‘The Mérwir Masalmdns, who formerly 
belonged to Jodhpur have beon acttled in NésilforaboutAfteen years, 
Though both wre Suunis, in home spocch and customs thoy differ 
materially from the local Musalmin dyers, They speak Mérvadi, 
while the local dyers speak Marithi; and though’ they have ap 
cbijcetion to take food from their hands, they have uot yot mursiod 
with the local Musalmén dyers. 'Thoy wear a Mérvdr turban, 
while the original Nasik dyers wear tho three-comnored Marithy 
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turban. The Mérwér Musalmén women wear a dress, peel like Chapter VI. 
that worn by the local Musalmén women and partly like the Hindu grafts, 
Mérwir dross, With ono exception, the dyers livo and work in ¥ 
‘hired houses, Though self-supporting and fairly well-to-do, none of D8 
them have any capital; they are said to carry on their business on  Saflowere 
borrowed funds, According to a local story, there once lived in 
Nisik town two celebrated dyers named Néjekhdn and Déulkhén, 
whose scarlet, gul-i-andr, dye was the best known and. most 
Eushionable shado in Western Todin. ‘Nor doet the sonst ont 
altogother Jost, for Chhotabhii’s scarlet is still one of the most 
popular of Nasik tints, 

In Méloguon sub-division aro said to be abont fift 
ayers, Asin Nésik they aro both Musalmdns and Hindus. ‘The 
Hindus, who belong to to Bhtvede casio, are eaik (0 ary cote 
from Pétan in Gujarat, and to be settled for threo or four 
Generations in Malegaon, As in Nésik the Musalmdn dyors aro 
partly from Mérwir and partly local. In Yeoln there aro about 

20 Bousos of dyors or Ranesris, “All aro Hindos of the horses 
caste, They have boon sottled in Yoola for generations and do ‘nob 
know where they camo from. In Sinnar sub-division there are 
about eight familios of dyers, “Except one widow, who is of the 
Niréli casto and dyes indigo, all nro Hindus of the Bhévaée 
caste, ‘They are very poor and have to work as labourora, In 
Baglin aro about twonty to twenty-four families of dyors, all of 
them Bhivsirs by caste and poor. Safflower dycing isan important 
industry, as most Hindus and Muhammadans havo to get their turbans 
dyed at least once in twelve months, <a 

‘Tho Aye is made from the dried and pressed flowors of tho safflower, * 
Fume, Casthanus tnotorins plas, «bright yellow flowering 
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annual much grown both ‘for its flowers aud for its 
oilyividing seods, ‘Though a beautiful red, safllower fodes quickly, 
and doos not bear washing. An it hns no affinity for any ‘known 
mordant it cannot be made fast. ‘The crop comes to market in 
February and March, Of the four chiof varieties, Gujardt, Abushahar 
or Persian, Sholpur, and Umravati, the two last, which are also tho 
cheapest, aro most ‘used in Nésile. Thoy aro brought to Nésil, 
generally in powder or in loose filaments, by the dyers themselves, 
St prices varying from £3 4s. to £4 10s, (Rs, 92~Rs, 48) tho 
hhundredwoight (4 mans). ‘This dye is used only for colouring cotton 
goods. Tho other dyo stuff, used by the safflower dyers, ia the 
commercial turmeric the product of the Curcama longa, which yields 
fn unstable yellow dye, The mother tubers, which contain more 









colouring matter and are therefore preferred, cost from 68. 
(Rs, 2-Rs.4) & man. ‘The impure carbonate of soda, saith, 
made from burning aaltwort and other plants, comes through Bombay 





from the Arabian coast, Persia, and Sind, It contains about forty 
per cent of dry carbonate of soda, besides many impurities, chiefly 
carbonaceous matter, sulphurates, lime, and iron, and is sold at 85, 
the hundredwoight (Wo. 1 a man}. 


A safllower dyer’s only sppliances aro a fow coppor pots, and 8 
fir sll lik fate, with upc of sorte elels eee ore top 
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ofeach toform astrainer, jholi. ‘The powdered safflower is placod int 
the hollow of the strainer and water is poured on it, As the 
colouring matter dissolves in the water, it is allowed to trickle into. 
S.copper pot placed below the strainer, ‘This process is 
fill the whole of the colouring matter is separated, — 


From safflower eleven colours are made. (1) Scarlet, guli-anér, 
literally, pomegranate flower, by steeping the cloth in an 

folution of turmeric, then ins similar solution of saflower, 
lastly treating it with limo juico and drying it. (2) Crimsou, 
Hurumbi, that is safflower proper, by stocping the eloth in an. 
alkaline solution of safflower and brightening it by adding lima 
juice. (3) Motiya, flesh, or rather blash-rose, by oop the cloth 
frp weak: stkalice sodinee of aan ee ete juice, 
For this colour the cloth has first to be washed very clean.” (4) 
Pydji, pink, by treating the cloth with a little more’ conoonl 
alkaline solution of safflower, and then steoping it in Time jaiee, 
() Gulibi, rose pink, and (6) Gahera gulibi, leep rose, of 
flesh and pink and made in the same ay bat with 
Proportion of saflower. (7) Kirmiji, eochineal ont 
3 produced by steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of 

‘then in a boiling watery solution of cochineal and galls, to’ 
Hime juice is added, (8) Narongi, orange, produced by rho 
cloth in an alkaline solution of tarmeric, then in one of safflowers and. 
lastly in weak lime juice. (9) Keehari, saffron coloar, or yellow with 
shade of orange, prodaced in the same way as No. 8, with a 
Proportion of turmeric. (10) Basanti, bright yellow, obtained. 
steeping tho cloth in an alkalino solation of turmoric and passin 
Hhrough a solution of alam. (11) Baingani, brinjal ae vas 
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is produced from a mixture of indigo and cochinoal. Tt ig 
the others are fleeting. oa 
‘The articles dyed with saflowor are mainly  tardans, 
ocasionally pitale or girls’ robes aa 
The dyors are specially busy on tho fifth day of the Holi festival 
(Qfasch Spe, when people sed thet clothes ‘be sprinkled with — 
For dyeing a turban, the workman is paid from 1s, to10a, Re. 4- 
Rs. 5) according to the shade ; and for aga robe or sheot oly 


rally paid only from 6d. to 2». (Re, Re. 1), 
Of the Ligier shades ing Dl or ae | 


clothes he guts 4d. to 8d. (b-2 as.) accordit ir : 
Si ($-2 as.) according to the size of ther 

(Re. 6 -Rs. 10), and, dyer, i 

f aig onan. svorage; » dyer, after meeting all expenses, 
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‘Tho only holidays on which the Musalmins stop work are th 
Bakar Id, Ramin, Id, and Moharam. Hindu dyers rest on the Ist 
and 16th of every lunar month, on the day after Darra (October), 
and on the day after Sankrdnt’ (12th January), or twenty-six day 
in the year. Dyers complain that the cost of the dyes’ has latel 
ly Inoreased, nd that, us they lave uot boonable to rates 
their charges, their profits are much smaller, They have no trade 

ld, and, except the Mérwir Musalméns, do nob get any help 
Hom ibeir women in mllower dyeing. 

Colico Printing and Morinda Dyeing are carried on by about half 
‘8 dozen familios of safflower dyers at Malegaon. 

Besides the brass pots and strainers used in dycing, families 
‘engaged in calico printing require stamps or moulds. ‘These are 
locks of wood with their facox carved in different designs, ‘They 
‘re prepared by carpenters of the Sutér caste, and cost about Qa 
(Re. 1) each, A calico printer has gonerully « lange store of blocks” 
of different designs, 

‘Thoro aro cight processes in printing cloth, (1) ‘The cloth 
washed in plain water; (2) it is dipped in’ a mi 
garbonate of soda, and threo-days-old goat and sheep droppin; (3) 
itis washed; (4)'it is dipped in water containing powdered raw 
myrobalans ; (6) it is driod; (6) it is banded to the printer who 
stamps the cloth, keeping his block dipped in a mixture of sulphate 
of copper and tamarind seed pasto; tho mark is at first greyish, 
Dut on exposure to the sun it becomes black; (7) it is botlod in & 
solution of morinda powder, dl, and alum; (8) and it is washed 
and dried. In some casos, to givo it « dark red tint, the part of the 
cloth that bas not beon ‘stamped is, before the final boiling (7) 
covered with powdered ochro and tamarind seod paste. 

‘The only artiolos printed are : (1) Quilts, pdsodds, pieces of cloth 
staffed with eotton-wpal aud wary ou lanier (2) scarves, phadhit 
worn by Marétha, Agri, Gujardti, aud Gavli women ; (3) doable 
coarse cloths usod as carpets, jdjams, A quilt, which 
foot by eight, is printod for about 1», (8 ax,), a scarf for from 6d, 
to 9d. (4-6 as,), and a floor cloth, which is’ generally fifteen feet 
by eight, for about Se, (Re. When the dyer buys the 
wnbleached cloth and prints it on his own account, he sella 

nilt nt from 4a, to 8, (Rs. 2-Rs. 4), a scarf at from 1a. to 84, (Re. $e 
HOD, aude oor cloth si from Gato el (he siete 10). In 

in morinda, dl, dyving, the processes numbered 4, 5, and @ are 

fusitiod,  Deducting tho cost of the cloth the aya cits set 
the Inbour on menial work, the morinda dyers and calico printers 
Bet 4 not profit on each quilt of from 44d, to 6d. (3-4... and on 
gech scart of from Si, to Od. (2-4 as.) Hig average month 
income is from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-Rs. 20). " ‘There is m fair deman 
for printed calicoes. But the Mélegaon printers complain that, 
since the introduction of foreign articles, their profits bave steadil 
declined. Calico printers are helped by their women, Their us 
working hours are from seven in the morning to eleven and from 
twoto sunset, They keep the same twenty-six yearly holidaysas the 
Hindu dyers, ‘They have no trade guild, 
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Blanket, himbli, Weaving is 8 somewhat important craft. 
‘Frond Sinks Gheepnees and warmth; blockets are in constach Cea my 
among tho lower clusses. They are woven by Dhangars, or 
abapbars, who are onescinally fowl, in dSteemae pares 20 
district, particularly in places with good pasture. Nearly one 
of thet hare looms, They have ‘1p tradition of having. for 
lived in any other part of the country. ‘They do not 
‘Maréth4s in language, house, dress, or food, but are darker and 
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Thoy hays a bigh priest named i, whoso bead-quarters 
aro in Khéndesh, and Te the Nik Dino ; 
and reeeives their Caine Their family gods are Kkandoba 
and Bakiroba who, they believe, watch over thoir flocks." Fi 
blankets are to some extent imported, but the native blanket 
too cheap and comfortable to suffer much from the competition. 
Almost tho whole of tho wool woren into blankets in Nésik is the 
rode of tho Tocal Hock." About tho beganing, and again oat 
the end, of the cold season (November and March), Dhangars take 
their shoep to some stream, to a spot where the banks are steop on 
one side and sloping on the other. ‘They drive the sheep to the 
of the stoop bank, and throw or push them o¥er it, one by 
one. ‘Tho sheep swim to the other bank, and are kept stam : 
tho sand till the sun dries their wool. When they are dry, with 
the help of his wife and children, the shepherd shears thets with a 
Jange pir of scissors: Besides tho local supp, wool is somotimos 
brought from Khéndesh, the Dbangar either going for it himself, 
or buying it from some travelling peddler. It is generally sold af 
£1 (Rs. 10) for the quantity obtained from ono hundred sheep at 
one shearing, the quantity being from twenty-four to twenty: 




















a 
_, When the wool is shor, itis sorted according to colour, and has 
its clots and tangles opened by a tool like the cotton cleaner’s bow, 
Itis then carried to tho spinning wheel, a machine in 1o 
differnt from the cotton spinning wheel, ‘The yarn is then 
arranged round two sticks, each two to three feet’ long, 
horizontally five or six feet apart. The fibre is lightly sized with 
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which is a bamboo stick two or three fect long, and half an inch in 
diameter. When the warp is arranged, the weaver passes a bamboo 
shuttle, dhote, between the two sets of warp fibres, lays down the 
shuttle, and draws towards him the jav, which bas a flat iron bar in 
the face of it, and drives the thread of tho weft home, He then 
draws out his weft-bar, jav, and shifts the beam, lavai, that is hung 
from the roof, to the other side of the bamboo which is placed in the 
middle of the warp. ‘This movement changes the altornate fibres, 
and the weaver begins afresh, passing the shuttle between them, 
‘The process is repeated till the fabric is woven to the required 
Jength. When the weaving is over, the blanket is sized with 
tamarind seod paste and dried in the 

Besides those required by a carpet weaver, the blanket weaver 
uses two tools, shears worth La. (8 aa.) a pair, of which he keeps ono 
pair for each working member of his family, with a fow files for 


























sharponing thom, worth lv. (8 as.) each, and the spinning may 


dhunki, worth about 39. (Re. 1-8). ‘The products of his loo 
single blanket, krimbli, and the double blanket, handle, formed by 
sowing two single blankets together. ‘Tho himbli is from two’ to 
three foet broad by five to six feot long, and the chavite threo to 
four feot by about ton, ‘The single blanket is worth from 9, to Gr. 
(Re. 1)-Rs. 3), and tho double from Ga. to Br, (Ra.2}-Rs.4), 
‘They are worn over the head and shoulders as a shelter from rain 
and cold, and serve the poor as carpets and bedding. The 
‘weaver gonorally owns the wool ho works with, and soldom employs 
Inbourers. If he does, he pays each Inbourer 4s. (Its. 2) o month 
besides food. A single blanket takes a man from one to two days 
to woave, and, after deducting the cost of the wool, yields him from 
6d. to 1s. (4-8 a4.). In shearing, sorting, cleaning, and spinning, 
he is helped by the women and children of his family, To start aa 
‘a weaver a man wants a capital of from £1 to £2 (Rs.10-Rs.20), 
‘The blankets woven during the woek are sold on the market 
day, generally to the consumors. If not disposed of in the market 
town, they are hawked in the villages round. Blankets aro alwa 
Jn demand. But June and October are. the busies! mnchths, "The 
ordinary hours of work are from eleven to sunset; they do not 
weave in the morning. ‘The only day in the year on which work is 
entirely stopped is Dasra (October-November). ‘The industry ix 
prosperous, 
Papor-making, introduced about cighty years ago by one Béléji 
Abéji, a Thékur or Brabma-Kshatriya, was once important and 
jperous but is now fallon into decay. Balaji Abéji is said to 
wwe brought to Nésik a colony of Musalmén paper-makers from 
Roje ni urangabad, and to have set up the first paper factory, 
which is still in the possossion of his grandson, an old man 
of about sixty. The family has been in Nasik eight or nine 
ions, and is said to haye been founded by an officer under 
ar government, A few months after the opening of the 
first paper mill in Nésik, the paper-makers of Roje are said to have 
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filed a suit against Béliji for inducing their relations to forsake 
their homes. The judge ascertained from the manufacturers that 
they were willing to stay at Nasik and dismissed the case.' In Nasile 
they are settled in the north-east of the city, now known as 
Kathada, and formerly as Kagdipara, Of fifty factories only five 
ae 

‘The poper is mnde from rotten gauny bags for which the 
manufacturers pay 16s. a ton (Rs,2 a man). 

In making it into paper the cloth passes through thirteen ~ 
processes, (1) It is cut into small pieces, moistened with water, 
and pounded by a heavy fixed hammer, dligi, (2) It ia 
washed in plain water. (8) Tt ia moistened with slaked lime 
‘and left in a heap on the floor for seven or eight days, then 
pounded again, heaped, and left to lie for four days more. 
(4) It is washed a socond time in water. (5) It is mixed with 
‘impure carbonate of soda, kr, in the proportion of a ponnd of the 

into thirty-two pounds of the rags (14 shera a man), pounded, 
and kept for one night, (6) It is washed a third time, (7) It 
is @ second time mixed with khir, at the rate of one ponnd to 
every forty pounds (one «her to the man), dried in the sun to 
bleach it, “and pounded three or four times. (8) It is a fourth 
time kept in water for a night and washed the next morning. 
(9) It is mixed from three to eight times with country soap, in 
the proportion of about one pound of soap to every twenty-seven 

mands of paper (one and half ahera tovthe man) poonded and 

ied, (10) It is washed a fifth time. (11) It is thrown into 
‘ cement-lined cistern, about seven feet by four and four deep, 
half filled with water, and when thoroughly loosened and 
spread through the water, the workman, lying at the side of the 
pit leaning over the water, takes in both hands s square-cornered 
Screan or sieve, passes it’ under the water and draws it slowly and 
evenly to the surface, working it so that, as the water 
rough, a uniform lm of pulp is left oa the screons (12) the 
screen ia lifted up and tummed_over, and tho Him of paper ie 
spread on a rag cushion; when layers have been heaped on this 
cushion to the height of from nine to fourteen inches, a rag is spread. 
over them, and, on the rag, a plank, weighted with heavy stones, is, 
laid; when this pressure has drained the paper of some of its 
moisture the stones are taken away, and two men, one standing at 
each ond of the plank, ‘see-saw” over the bundle of paper; when 
itis well pressed the paper is pealed off, layer after layer, and 
to dry on the cemented walls of the building. (18) When dry each 
sheet of paper is laid on s polished wooden board and rubbed with 
‘a smooth stone till it shines. 

Four chief tools and appliances are used, (1) The dhegt, a greab 
hams, formed of a Tony hosry beams poiaed sy cece ‘lena 
worked in a long pit two or three fect deop. ‘The head of the 
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hammer is a heavy block of wood fixed at right angles to one end 
of the main beam, with its face strengthened by four thick polished 
stecl plates. On the upper surface of the other end of the main 
eam two or three steps are cut, and the bammer is worked by 
three or four labourers together pressing down the beam and letting 
it rise by alternately stepping on the beam aud on the edge of the 
hole, (2) A rectarigular teakwood frame, sicha, two aud « half 
feet by two, and with eight cross bars; it costs 6s. (Rs. 3) and is 
used in fishing out the paper from the cistern, (3) A soreen, chhapri, 
made of the stalks of the white conical-headed amaranth, 
Amaranthus globulus, on which the film of paper rests when the 
frame is brought out of the cistern and the water allowed to 
through ; it costs from 2s. to 4s, (Re, 1-Rs.2). (4) A soft date-palm 
brush, kuncha, costing from 14d. to $d. (as. 1-2) used in pasting 
the sheets of papor against the walls of the, room, 

‘Tho paper, made by this process, though rough and of a dingy 
Pelion: ie terong and lasting’ “he makers, coll A to Magia 
Shopkeopers of the Bohori sect. From thom it is chiefly bought by 
Jocal merchauts and traders, by whom it is valued for its toughness, 
and it is still, to a small extent, used in Government offices. The 
retail price varies from 8¢. to £2 the ream (Rs. 2-Rs. 10 the 

addi of ten quires). The manufacturers have generally from 
four to six labourers, chiefly Maréthés, whom they pay 6d. 
(4as,) a day, and use in working the big hammer and in washing 
the pip. ‘The headmen themselves take the films of paper out 
of the cistern, and their wives help by rubbing the paper with 
the polishing stone. From the mach greater cheapness of machine- 
le imported paper, the demand for the local paper is small 
and declining. The makers are badly off, barely earning a living. 
‘There is no trade guild. ‘Their ordinary working hours are from 
seven to eleven in the morning, and from two to six in the evening. 
"Thy keep sixty to sixty-seven holidays, resting every Friday and 
on the leading Musalmén fasts and feasts. 

‘The manufacture of nitre, sora, is occasionally carried on in some 
Nasik villages, chiefly at ‘Sétdli and Chichondi Khurd in Yeola. 
Nitre i most commonly found in salt earth, Jona, noar howece and 
cotile sheds. ‘To make nitre, a large hole from eight to twelve yards 
round and from six to eight feet deep, is dug on high ground, At 
about half the depth of the pit, a paved gutter leads to masonry 
pans about twenty fect long by forty feet broad and two deep. In 
making nitre the salt earth is dug or scraped and thrown into 
the pit, the pit is filled with water, and the whole is worked into 
Tiqaid "mad. Under the influence of the water, the nitre 
separates from the earth and dissolves into the water. ‘The water 
is thon allowed to rest, and, when the earthy particles have sunk and 
the water is clear, the mouth of the gutter is opened, and the 
water is allowed to drain into the pans and left to evaporate in the sun. 
When the water dries, it leavesthe bottomof the pans strewn with nitre 

‘The nitre makers, known as Sordvélés, do not live in the 
‘They are said to belong to Gujarét and only occasionally 
visit Nésik, The right to gather salt earth is generally let to thom 
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‘at from 10s, to £1 10s, (Rs.5-Rs. 15) a village. ‘The value of the 
nitre is said to be considerable, some £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 - 
Rs, 300). But the supply of earth is soon exhausted, and as the 
masoury pans cost a large sum, the number of nitre workers is 
always small, When the nitre is ready it is taken for sale to 
Nasik, Dhulia, Poona, and other places. ” It sells at from Se, to 6a. 
(Bs.1}-Rs.3) © man. It is chiefly used in making fireworks, 

Lae-working gives employment to a emall number of Musalméns 
who form a separate community, known as Lake ‘They are 
chicfy found in Nésik, Mélegaon, and Chindor. ‘The raw material 
is generally bought from Bohoris, or native stationers, who get it 
from Bombay. Resides lao they requiro other pigments, vermilion, 
erpiment, indigo, and copper-leaf, which also they’ get front 
the Bohoris. ‘The process is to mix a certain amount of cheap 
sealing wax with brick dust, and heat it till it becomes thoroughly 
pliable. It is then made into a stick about an inch in diameter 
and from one to two feot long. Next it is covered at one end with 
a layer of lac coloured red, yellow, green, or bluo, by mixing with 
it mechanically such pigments as vermilion, orpiment, and indigo, 
or, if green is wanted, a mixture of orpiment and indigo, “Tho end 
thus covered with coloured Inc is then heated and drawn ont. 
When the coloured end becomes as small us a quill it is out away: 
from the stick, and, while still hot, itis stamped by a carved brass or 
wooden mould. Tt is next wound round a wooden eylinder and the 
ends heated and joined, and, finally, to make it lie in ote plane, it 
is laid on a stone slnb, covered with a flat pioce of wood, and struck 
lightly with a hammer, 

The lac-worker uses six tools. The rolling pin, aaila, to roll the 
heated lac into a stick, worth 6d. (4 as). A stone which must be 
fiat and is generally a pioce of a broken grinding mill. ‘The stone 
is heated and the lac softened on it and rolled into a stick. ‘Tho 
cost is nominal. “A hammor worth 6d. (4 as.). Two thasds or many- 
sided wooden or brass moulds with different designs carved oa 
each face, each mould costing from 16s, to £1 (Rs.8-Rs. 10), ‘The 
sécha, or wooden cylinder, round which the wax is wound to give 
it the shape of aring. “The thippa, or at picco of wood, ith 
which the Ine ring is pressed to make it lie in one plane. 

The only articles made are lac bracelets. ‘The maker generally 
disposes of them to the Kisdrs, or bangle-sellers, selling them at 
from {d.tol}d. (4-1 anna) each. ‘They are worn by Hindu women 
of all classes. Nasik lac bracelets have no special merit, and are 
not in much demand. ‘he workmen are poor. Even, with the hel 
of their women, they do not earn more than from 8¢, to 12s, (Rs, de 
Rs. 6) 2 month, 











CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 


Acconpisa to Brahman tradition the sage Agastya, who introduced 
Aryan civilisation from the north iuto the Deccan, when visited at 
his hermitage near Nasik presented Rém the horo of the Hméyan, 
with a bow und other wonder-working weapons, and advised him to 

the rest of his exile at Panchavati on the Godavari opposite 
Macik. JenenthAa or Nacik is devorhod in the Banayer as @ 
forest country rich in fruit and lower trees, fall of wild beasts and 
birds, and inhabited by tribes of Rakshasas.! 

‘The routes through Baglin to the Gujarét coast and through Nasik 
to the Konkan coast rusthaye been lines of traffic from. resiote 
times. ‘The early rulers of Nasik were probably local chiefs who 
were subject to theoverlords of Tagar and Paithan, and had their 
head-quarters at Anjini or Anjaniri in the south-west, at Siler in 
the north-west, and at Chindor near the centre of the present 
district? 

‘The large series of rock temples in the range of hills about five 
miles south-west of Nasik shows, that from the second century 
before to the second century after the Christian era, Nasik was under 
ralers who patronised Buddhism, some of whom probably lived at 
Paithan onthe left bank of the Godavari about 110 inies below 
Nésik.? ‘The first dynasty of which distinct record remains are the 











2 Gritith’s Ramayan, 111 49-72; Manning 
2 haa ai (Grane Duis Mars ' 3 
important enough to attract Egyptian merchants a carly as ne 25. Tea poution hee 
Bot been fixed.“ It‘hasIntely (Jour, Hom. Br. Mey. Ar‘So- Sil 6) beh thease 
with Junnar in Poona. But Junnar does not saree with the position of Tagar given 
Ether by Ptolemy (4. 150) ry the author of the Perplus (X-n,247}, bothad thom 
lace Tugar east of Paithan, (Berti Plolemy, Ania Bi Cradles Periplas, 
{os 120) The remark inthe Prion (MéeCvadies Bation, 12) thst many arbeles 















‘rowght into Taghr from tho parta along ‘the coast were sent by wagons ts) Branch, 
scent show fine Taga wat then in Sommiention ‘withthe Bayo Benga 
(onthe line of trafio with Whe far east, which thet made Mesolia Masala (Mf 


an) ay important trade centre Psy, Aa May X.; Vincents Perpan I 82 
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¥ One ofthe pillars in the Bharhot Stup (nc. 250-900) inthe gift of » Buddhiat 
ilgimol Nasik (Canningham’s Bharhot Sup, 18). One of he iit fname 
1x0, 166) mentions the town under ita present name (Fergusson and Deogoes 

Gave Temps, 268; Jour. B, 8. HA. 8. VIL 40) Patanfal (akeat ne: Wo meet, 
ing to Professors Goldaticker and Bhandarkar, but ax early as n.c. 700 secoeding to 
- Kanto, Vicisitndes of Aryan Civilization, 343) calla it Naika, (Mahabhichgn 
VI. 26), and Ptolemy (a., 190) entere it ws Nasik, (Bertivw' Ptolemy, Avis Map R) 
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Andbrabhrityas,' or Shétavshans, whose capital was Dhanakat, 
perhaps Dharnikot on the Krishna in the Madras district of 
Gantur* OF their rise to powor so little is known that the most 
recent estimates of the date of their founder Shiprak, Sindhuk, or 
Shishuk, vary from no. 800 to n.0.21.? ‘They scem to have ruled in 
Nisile till the latter part of the first century of the Christian era, 
when Nahapin, a Skythian or Parthian of the Ksbabardt dynasty, 
drove thom from Nasik and Khindesh, and also, it would seem, 
from Paithan.t Nahapin, thoagh originally subordinate to some 
northern overlord, seems, after his conquest of the north Deccan, 
to have made himself independent and to have established his 
head-quarters in Mélwa® At this time Nasik or Govardhan was @ 
plac of some trade with alarge weaving industry. The Kshatrap 








"The mame Andhratheiyn, or Andra cerns, is pappmed i show ab before 
they became iodependent, the Andhras were nebject tthe Manny sverige af 
Painipatn. the ‘madera ‘itn. In lator Sima (un, $19) the keen 
yer Known as the Shdtavahane (Trane. Seo (1874) lath Cone Bh kee 
te Purine, the Apdhmbbrtyiecameatter the Stang aa Kika aerate ee 
‘gna sai was, Andhra it Telgana the county the asta Goeth ae 
Godavar (Lama's Indiche Aberthumakunier LY? ep 

# This itentiention contre by at ofonden Shdtarahan onion at Dharaikot 
(Afadras. Ut, Jour. II. [Now Seri, 225; Joan; Hom. Ber Hoy, Andon AY 
Sud Traua Sea ner. Cong 9) 

sada ee fr May. A eI a VI 2) pe Sip 
in the fourth centarybeloe Chri hagrinll fate aioe Rite ep eh Ee 
210; Prime (Eun UL Useful Tables 24) ant Biante (est : 
Gong 353) in nc. 21 ; Willord (An. Hen IX" 10H) betreen he hes saa Ree 
sentarion ator Chist ; and Wilson (Theat. Hind P@) os'inketg at Aad 
tun ofthis diforenes inthe animate dates isthe deat, eae 

ned inthe Purdun ax following the Maaryia a aioe ae 
orale tthe ame tino n diferent pare the seany. 
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rom the north in auown by the Grosk motto on thelr coius oak Bor Br 
Soc, IX. 7)._ The Kahatrap kings probably dato trom the Shak een (ne ak 
‘ated st leat in Gujarat tila. 828 Jour, Bom, Be Moy. Ast Soe Gi, Sos Teed 
Sec. Inter. Cong. 252, 353), Newton (Jou. Boma, Bi “AS. Soc, IX. 7) notes, 
‘hat the inscriptions ‘relating to i, and Junnar eaves, 
ertalih Sie points: (1) He was ether wing or an ofc of eae date na ah 
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probably-a Parth ind name and was married to Hide 
the son of a Hindu ; (5) his daughter, son-in-law, and minister were Buddbiste, . 
{Hs capital seins to havo. been a towa someway antl of Uline eed an 
‘but not identiied. "Nasik cave inscriptions slow iat ake 
abd Ushavadat made geante both tn, Bralmtas Nat 
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states that he’ built fights of stepaem - 





NASIK. 


kings seem to have held Nasik till (either about a.n. 124 or 319) 
Shétakarni Gautamipntra restored the Andhrabhrityés, earnin 
the title of the Destroyer of Shaks, Yavans, and Palhuvs. 
Gautamipatra ruled over Asik, Ashmak, Mudhak, Sunishtra, 
KKukur, Aparént, Vidarbh, Anup, Akar, and Avanti 
‘country stretching from the noi z 
Gautainiputra’s son Shri Pulumayi, who is said to have been just 
and liberal to Buddhists, seems to have had kingly powers over’ the 
north Deccan, and a place called Navanar, near Govardhan or Nasik, 
seems to have been his local head-quarters® Towards the close 
lof the second century (178), Rudradaman, the third or more likely 
the fourth of the Gujarét Kshatraps, reduced the Andhris’ power. 
He does not soom to have held Nasik or conquered ay part of 
‘the Deccan. According to the Vishnu Purén, the restored Andh~ 
rabhrityds ruled for ninety-five years after the close of Gautami- 
putra’s reign, that is, according to the date accepted as the beginning 
of the dynasty, either to about a.n. 220 or a.p. 414, Govardhan 
coutinued to be their local head-quarters,s 

Early in the fifth century (4.v, 416) the ruling family in the north. 
Decesn seems to have been of the Abhiror Abir tribe, whose inde- 
pendence, according to the Pardns, lasted for only sixty-seven 
years’ Their local capital is believed to have been at Anjaniri five 
miles cast of Trimbak.’ At this time Govardhan, or Nésik, was an 





\sinvabitiagn dysusty”Sihantshas (ato) flag the Saou 
a . fs tha begin 
eiian ew abdGautampatea® Gate A ate 
tends Kehiatrap rola in Nasik over aleat 140 youn ‘The evidence fra 
pein zm In he av ni cnting | The aaet aed 
ty" Uatavatat, the woncin la of Nabapn, fers very alihtly from faat aged by 
atone ‘At fhe aan ce the las apna Naas cave (No, WILE) 
fr cut nso rouch better aisle than thise in the veranda of Gastampave’a care 
Go TH}, that Gautamipota'sveom to Velong to. teh later period tough the 
Airnce in ‘tyle may” perhagn, he dun tothe water kil of Nehapin's nertbers 
srcbitet (Ferguson nat Barge! Cave Temples, 88,2, 200) Plley’s mention of 
Sin Polemion of Paithan, apparently corexpuotiog with Shr Pulimat, Puls ot 
Paduiniyy the aon and attcenor of Gautamspatea, favours the view’ that Rahotney 
Aid not lat for more than forty years, ‘Thin also agra with Preface 
(nd, Ant. X.247) that Shatakarnt Gantamiputee's defeat of Nabas 


SIL. For the frst three names Me. Bbagrislil reada 
sda, and. understands them to ba Skythian tribes on 
ite torth-west frontier, te Arias or Parthians, the Son, and the Mandan 

‘Sariahira i Sorath or Rathigwor, Kokur Dr: Buhler identifies with Gujant in the 
Panjab (ind. Ant. VIL 203}, Apardnt ie the Konkan, and Vidacth. apparently Vedas 

forte, (HHL, Wilen, 164), Of Auupst trace neem to retains Appar 
and its ruined temples about seventy tos eat of Jabalpur (nee Cunningham's Ache 
p- VHT. 266). “Akar and Avanti together form the modern Malwa, 
*Lawen's Ind, ale TV, 85°89, 

‘our. Bon Br. Toy. As. Soc. XII. 203, ani Burgem’ Archeological Survey, 
Kaihidwar acd Coch, 151133, "Rebatrap power lated in Gojardt to 220, that 
‘aleulating on the Shak era, to ap, 395 (lotr, Hom. Br. Roy. as. Soc. IIL. 28) 
Ta the Grr inscription, Rulraddman (178) states that though be twice 
Shitakart, from their near relationship he di net dentoy hit tod Ant VI 

* Caine bave (1870) been found at NAsik supposed to belong tothe end of the fourth 
century 4.m. The king's name has been read Mapas Nrips but nothing ‘of hat 
Known, ‘Bhta Dijtin Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. Ax, Soo. TX, ext. 
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with separate guilds of weavers, engi- 


under 


About the end of the fifth century (480), the wen ad powed from 
i 


the Abhirs to the Chilukyés, who, coming from 


Pulakeshi [., conquered the Deccan and established their power as 


alddgi? In the middle of the seventh 


far south as Bédami in Kaladgi 

century (050) tho Chalukya Négrardian granted tho village of Baloe 
gen, appnrently the present Belgaum-Tardlha about twelve miles 
north-east of Igatpuri, which is described as boing in tha district of 
Goparéshtsa* Lassen mentions Yadavs at Nésik in the latter part of 


the eighth century. Batt 
‘The uext dynasty which 


tho reference is doubtful, 
has left traces in Nasik were Rathods, 


Béglan, the rich and strong traot in the north of the district, throt 
which passes the chief live of traffic betwoon Gujardt and 


Decean, seoms from very early times to have boon hel 


id by 9 famil 


of Rithods, According to their own account they were of the stock 





of the Kanauj 


Rathods,* and had been settled in Baglin since A.p, 


800." ‘They claimed to have at first been independent, coining theis 
own monoy, and stated that they afterwards lost their power aud paid 


tribute to Gujarat or to the 
happened to be the stron, 
(1$10-1600) the Baglan 

independent, each chief o1 


overlord of the north Deccan, whichever 
Fade ng caeiy Mubammadan times 
Réthods continued powerfal and almost 
mn succession taking the title of Baharji® 





Thoy submitted to Aurangzeb in 1640 and obtained good terms, Lat 
teom, not long after, to have been crushed in the struggles botwoon, 


the Marathis and the Moy! 


hauls. 


The connection between the difforont branches of the groab 
Rathod tribo has not been fully made out, Ttis doubtful whether thy 
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trakutds or Ratias of Mlichot, abont twenty-three miles south 
of Kulbarga, wore. Dravidian tribe who as conquerors gained a 
among the northern Kshatris, or wore northern Rajputs of the 
me stook as the Réthods of Kananj (470-1193), Two eopper-plate 
ts of the ninth century favour the view that the Réshtrakutds 
northernors, and that perhaps their earliest southern settlement 
in Biglén, Ta the beginning of the ninth contury, king Govind 
(785-810) conquered from north Gujarat to tho Pangabhadra, 
id raised his family to imperial power. Mélichet was not yot 
their hoad-quarters, and the fact that two of Govind’s grants 
dated from Mayurkhandi, the modern Mdrkinda near Vani in 
indori, suggests that his family were counected with the Rathods 
f Baglin and that tho earliest sont of Réshtrakuta power was in 










‘the north Deccan during the ninth and the kreater part of ‘tho 
tenth centuries, Aftor the overthrow of tho Ritshtraleutas by Tail 
Chilukya, about a.n. 970, tho overlordship of Nasik and tho north 
Peocan seoms to have beon divided between the Anhilvéda kingw of 
Gujarat on tho north, and, on the south, the Chalukyas and Kalacburia 
of Kalyan about forty miles north of Kulbargo till 1182, and after 1182 
the Yadavs of Devgiritill their overthrow by the Musalméns in 12052 

Bosidos tho Réthods of Baglin, record remains of two dynastio of 
local rulers tho Yédays of Chandrdityapury probably Chindor in 
the centro, and tho Nikumbhavanshés of Pétaw near Chélisgaon in 
tho east of the present district of Nasik, OF those the Chéndor family 
Was much the more important, It waa perhaps tho original of 
the Devgiri Yadavs (1182-1295), aa both families boro the title of 
Dvarévati Puravaridhishvar, that is lords of Dwétka, Dridhaprabar 
the founder of tho dynasty, whose dato is apparently about 4.0. 850, 
‘is described as making famous the old town of Chandrédityapur.¢ 


; 








1 De Burgess (Bila and Aura 82) calla Markinda or Morkhands an earlier 

it De i) and Mr, Lal think it was probably. 
1 808 (8.780). Ono of them refern to. the 
Village “Ambake tho presout, Amb about ten miles south of Morkhanda, “Ambala 
pantioned in the grant as within the township of Van and in the diatict dak ct 
Nasik, OF the four villages cited in the grant as marking’ the position of Ai 
‘Nails on tho eaat scemsto be the mode Vadner, Varikhed on the south Varkhot 
‘aud Pallitavar on the wost Paratori.  Padmaval sorth has not boon identified. 
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has not been identified. Tho Van grant a given in J. 10K, 8; (OM Senn) 
the Hsing Magara fod at Ae 
Buhler in Ind. Ant. VI. 60, and Elliot in J.R. A. 8, (Old Series), TV. 3. 

a Anilvida Kingy claim to have held an overlards considerable ast of the 
Eo ga a sl 70 tote hf tor poor (180) (Ferber ste 
3nd EA 67,199) Tis reoeption,whenflecog fom ugh Khan ia 07, meter tote 
‘that Karaa, the tof the Auhifrada. kings, was then the acknowledged overlord of 


aha, 1. 367 
$2 £0 ARO is calculated fom a eopper plate of a.n. 1000 (8 091), whioh 
showa that tho fith in descent from Dridbaprahir married the daghiey of ike 
filhtrs king Thanja whote date is 4.b, 916, Acconling to an account of Nasik wetees, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century ‘by aJain tamed Jin Prabhasen Deities 
peahée was the posthumous son of Vajraknmdr the laa king of Dvarivats Dean 
Which in deseribed as having been burnt by the mage Divdenes Vajrakemar's itt 
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Dridhaprahir was succeeded by his son Seunchandra, who founded 
atown called Seunpar in Sindiner, perbaps the modern Sinnar, As 
far as present information goes, Seunchandra had seven successors 
the last of whom lived about the middle of the eleventh century, 
Besides being perhaps the ancestors of the Devgiri Yédavs, the 
Chéndor Yédavs were connected by marriage with the Silhirés of the 
Konkan and the Chilukyés of the’ Deccan Kalyén, and apparently. 
by adoption with the Rashtrakutdés of Mélkhet,! An inscription in 
the Anjaniri temple dated 4.n, 1141 (S. eft ences) ‘8 grant to the 
Jain temple of hands bh, the eighth Tirthankar, by a Vani 
minister of Seundev probably Sounchandra III, of the samo dynasty. 
of Chéndor Yédays, 

‘The Nikumbhavanshés of Pétna, a fa of less power and 
consequence than the Chandor Yddavs, seem to have ruled from 
about 1000 to 1200. ‘They were worshippers of Shiv, and one of 
them Sonhadadey (1206) is mentioned as endowing a college with 
money and land for the study of the astronomer Bl ‘ 
works. From the opithets ‘devoted to his master,’ ‘strongly 
devoted to his suzerain,’ these chiofs seem to have been subordinate 
to some overlord, probably at first the Kalyin Chélukyds, and in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centaries the Yadavs of Devgiri.? Tho 
Jain caves at Ankai near Manmdd probably date from the time 
of this dynasty, After the fall (1216) of the Nikumbhavanshés, 
part of Nasik wan probably uiides an otiser ck that-tereen a 

viiri by whom most of the old tomples, reservoirs, and wells, 
known as Hemédpanti, wore built.’ The Devgiri Yidavs continued 
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overlords of south and east Nisik till they wore conquered by the 
‘Musalmius at thé close of the thirteenth century. 

For about twenty years after'Ala-nd-din Khilji’s conquost (1295), 
most of the present district of Nasik formed part of the domi 
nions of the tributary Yadavs of Devgiri. Tt thon passed to tho 
Delhi governors (1312-1347) of Devgici or~Daulatabad, from them 
to tho Bahmani kings (1847-1487) of Kathurga, and-then to the 
Niaimshéhi kings (1487-1037) of Ahmednagar.’ In 1637 on the 
overthrow of the Nizimshéhi dynasty, Nasik was embodied in the 
‘Moghial province of Aurangabad, — - 

Tn 1207, after his defeat by Ulagh Khén the general of 
Ala-nd-din Khilji, Ray Koran tho’ last of the Aubilyada kings fled 
to Biglin where Ho maintained himself in independence, till in 1306 
hho was forcod to take sholtor with Rémdov of Dovgiri’ 

In 1806, whon Raimdey of Dovgiri agreed to hold his torrit 
as a tributary of Delhi, his power was extended to Biglin,? an 
iftorwards (1817-1347) Balan boca, nt Teaut in namo, aubjoot to 
tho Musalmén rulers of Duulatabad. In tho distarbancos that 
marked the revolt of the Deccan From Delhi and the rise of 
the Babmani dynasty (1347), much of the Nésik country sooms 
to have become independent, ‘Tho Bahmanis are said to. have had 
no firm hold of the country along the Chindor or Shtméla hills, 
and apparently no hold at all over Baglin, In 1366, the Baglin 
chiof is’ montionod ns takin, part nan unsuccossfal Marithe revolt 
against Muhammad Shih Bohmani.t A fow years Inter, in 1370, 
when Malik Réja the founder of the Faru! Rew ‘established 
himself in Khiindosh, ho marched against Raja Baharji 
chiof, and forced him to pay a yearly tribute to Doll 
close of the contury on t 
of Ahmodabad, Baglin scoms to havo become tributary to Gujarit. 
Tn 1429, Ahad Shith Bahmani, then at war with Gujarét, Inid the 
country waste and unsuooessfully attempted to take tho fort of 
‘Mambol!? 

‘Towards the end of tho fifteenth gontary « Martha chit seizod 
the fort of Gélna in Milogaon and plundered the country round, 
About 1487, two brothers, Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 

vernors of Daulatabad, retook Gilna and brought tho conntry 
into such excollont order that the roads to the frontier of Sulténpur, 
Nandurbér, Béglén, and Gujardt, wore safe enough for merchants and 
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Chapter ors to pass without a guard, and the people were happy 
VEE. Sol oar antie disturbances that followed the murder of 

History. Malik: Wagi, tho Nasik chiefs again became independent but were 
reduced to order in 1507 by Ahmad Nisim Shih. On the death 
of Ahmad Niém Shih in 1508, the Galna chief once more threw off 
his allegianco and was not made tributary till 1580, when, with othor 
Marétho chiofs, ho was defeated and forced to pay tribute. They 
again froed themselves from tribute, and, in 1559, had once more to 
bbe brought to order.? Meanwhile the Baglin chief seems to have 
continnod to pay alleginnco to the Gujarét kings whom ho served 
with 3000 horse.* 

1a 1673, who Gujarét ws conquered by Aber, Babar of Béglén 
came with 3000 horse and paid his respects to the emperor at 
Surat, He afterwards did good service by handing over the emperor's 
rebel brother-in-law Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain, whom he selaed on 
his way through Baglin’ 

Béglin is desoribed in tho Ain-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous 
- woll peopled comntry betwoen Surat and Nandurbér. ‘The chief was 
, af the Rathod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry. 

Apricots, apples, grapes, pino apples, pomegranates, and citrons 
yor in pertection.© Tk had” sevor orth, bow SE eaoee atk ae 

‘élor, wore places of unusual strength.’ 

When he conquored Khéndesh in 1509, Akbar attempted to take 
Béglin, Pratdpshih the chict was besieged for soven yeurs,? but 
fas there was abundanco of pasture, grain, ond water, and as the 

wes were most strongly fortified und so narrow that not more 
han two mon could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obliged 
to compound with the chiof, giving him Nistmpur, Daita, wud 
Badur with several other villages. Ta return Pratupshsh agroed to 
take care of merchants passing through his torritory, to, sond 
[stents to tho omperor, and to Tonvo ono of his sone aa plodgo ak 
jurhdnpar, ‘The chief was said to have always in readiness 
mares of an excellent brood and one hnndrod elephanta oa 

During tho latter part of the sixtoenth and the enrly yoars of tho 
soventeonth century, the rest of the district enjoyed. twe of 
Rood government. Between 1580 and 1589, under Saldbat, Khan 
tho minister of Murtaza Nizdm Shah, the land was better governed 
than it had been since the reign of Mahmud Shah Bahmant (1378. 
1897). Aftor the capture of Ahmednagar by the Moghals (1600), 
mast ofthe Naik country pasod under Raju Mio, who, for. somo 

hn 


years divided the Ahmednagar territories with his rival Malik 
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Ambar.  Réju Midn was defeated in 1608, and from thot time till 
‘Malik Ambar’s death in 1626, Nésik was again one of the happiest 
and best tilled parts of the Deccan. 

Soon after the beginning of Shih Jahén’s reign (1629-90), Khén 
Tahiin Lodi, one of the chief Delhi nobles, rebelled and mado himself 
master of almost the whole of the Decean, A detachment of 8000 
horse under Kh4ja Abul Hasan was sent to recover Nasik, ‘Trimbak, 
and Sangamner, After the mins the Khéja marched by way of 
Biglin whero the chief met him with 400 horse. ‘The revenue 
Officers and husbandmen had left their villages and fled to. the 
forests and hills. ‘The land was waste, corn was dear, and tho soldiers 
Of the royal army wore in want of food. Bodies of troops were sent 
into the hills and returned with abundance of cor and other 
necessaries, Sher Khin came from Gujarét with a reinforcement of 
about 26,000 men, took Chéndor, ravaged tho country, and returned 
with great spoil.’ In the next year there was » failure of rain and 
the country was wasted by famine. Over the whole of western 
India from Ahmedabad to Daulatabad, Iands famed for their 
richness were utterly barren ; lifo was offered for a loaf, but none, 
would buy; rank for » cake, but none cared for it; the evor 
Bounteous hand was strotched to beg; and the rich wondored in 
search of food, Dog’s flesh was sold, and the pounded bones of the 
dead were mixed with flour, Tho’ flesh of a som was preferred to 
his love, ‘The dying blocked the roads and those who survived fled, 
Food kitchens wore opened, whero every day soup and bread were 

ributed, and each Monday £500 (Rs. 5000) were given to the 
esorving poor. ‘The emporor and tho nobles made greab remissions 
of revenue, 

On tho final overthrow of the Nizimshahi dynasty in 1687, the 
Moghals became supreme in the north Deccan, and the provinces of 
Khindosh and Danlatubad wero united under prince Aurangzeb who 
fixed his capital at Aurangabad about ten miles south-east of 
Daulatabad. In the same year Aurangzeb reduced the hilly country 
of Baglin, and, as tho chief submitted, he was made commander of 
8000 horse, and received o grant of Sulténpur. He was likewise 

ivon Rémnagar in Dharampur on paying a tribute of £10,000 
Rs, 1,00,000).2 

Baglin at this timo is described as famous for its temporato 
climate, its namerons streams, and the abundance of its trees and 
frnits, ' Tt was 200 miles long and 160 broad with thirty-four petty 
divisions and about 1000 villages. It was bounded on the north by 
Sulténpur and Nondurbér, on the east by Chéndor, on the south by 
‘Trimbak and Nasik, and on tho west by Surat and the territory of 
the Portuguese! 

Soon after the conquest a robellious member of the Povér or 
Dalvi# family of Peint, then part of Béglin, was sent to Delhi by 














4 Scott's Deoean, 1, 401. + Bidahdh Nama in Elliot's History, VII. 24-95, 

+ Orme’ Historical Fragments, 170." Mulher wax called Auraniad, and. Slor 
Saltangad, Scott's Deceao, IL 27, 4 Bédshah Nama in Ellio’s History, VII. 63, 

"A Baglin name for a Kamavisdir, Mr. H. E. Goldamnid’s Report on the Peint 
‘State (1890), Bom. Gov. Sel, XXVI. (New Series), 108, 
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order of Aurangzeb and’ sentenced to death. While sre 
execution the prisoner cured the emperor's daughter of asthina, 
on embracing Islim received a grant of Peint.! i 

According to the traveller Tavernier (1640-1666), Béglin, under 
which he includes the north Konkan except the Portuguese territory 
on the coast, was enriched by the passage of the great stream of 
traffic between Surat and Golkonda. His description of west 
Khéndosh belongs to the present Nasik district ‘The count 
‘was full of banian, mango, moha, cassia, khajuri or wild dato, an 
other trees. There were vast numbers of antelopos, hares’ and 
partridges, and towards the mountains were wild cows. Sugarcane 
Was grown in many places, and there were mills and furnaces for 
making sugar. ‘Tho ways were safely guarded? ; 

Tn the years of gqiet that followed Aurangecb's conquest, 
Jahn introdaoed ‘Todar Ma's revenue system, and th rates Unt 
woro then fixed remained the nominal standard till after the 
establishment of British power. 

In the middle of the seventeenth contury, profiting by the 
confusion which followed the stenggle between the sons of Shih 
Jahn, Shivéji extended his power slong the Sahyéd hills. ‘The 
settloment of the Moghal dispates hhim, fora timo, to remain 
quict, But, on his return from Delhi, in 1666, he began hostilitios 
on a larger scale. In 1670, after his second suck of Surit, he retired 
to the Konkan by the Sélor pass and Chandor. Near Chéndor he was 
closely pursued by a detachment of 5000 cavalry under Déud Khén 
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‘ Moghal officor, Daud Khén’s approach at first cased no alarm 5 
Dut perceiving that a larger body of troops had got between him and 
the Nésik road, Shiv4ji broke his army into four or five divisions, 
‘and himself moved slowly to favour the escape of the detachment 
which had charge of his booty. When Daud Klin drew near, 
Shivéit whesld about, altacked him, and. drove him ee fe 
leaving aparty to defend his rear he moved against the y, 
‘and fndiag thou drawn up on tho beaks ofa lake charged and rou 
thom, Nofurthor attempt was made to provont is rotret to tho 
makin. 

‘A fow months later Pratéprév Gujar exacted the first quarter share, 
for chauth, from tho villages of north Nésik. And soon after this 
‘Moropant ‘Trimal took the forts of Aundha, Patta, and Séler, Aundha 
and Patta wore rotaken by the Moghals in the same year, and in 1672 
Muhébad Khén besieged Siler. ‘A force sent by Shivaji to raiso the 
‘siege was attacked by the Moghals, but after some severe fighting the 
Moghals wore defeated, the siogo of Sélor was raised, and Aundha 
and Patta were recovered by tho Marithés.? 

‘Five years later (1679) Shivéji crossed the Bhima and plundered 
Galna, ” On his return he was attacked near Sangamner. He suc- 
ceoded in driving back his fist assailants, but before ho had. gone 
far ho found his way blocked by another body of troops, and only by 
his guide's superior knowledge of the conntry was he able to avoi 
the enemy and roach Pata in safoty. 

Shirdi’s death (1680) was followed by a revival af Moghal pow, 
‘In 1684 Prince Muhammad Azam gained the fort of Sdler by promisos 
‘and prosents, but was ropulsed by tho commandant of Rémsej near 
Nasik? No soonor wore tho Moghul gono, than (1685) Hambitnrév, 
the Marétha commander-in-chiof, moved from the Konkan, 

jundered Khindesh, and retired ravaging the country along the 
Paso of tho Satmilés towards Nasik. For twenty years the stragglo 
went on and forts wore taken and rotaken, and from time to time 
the Maréthds sproad over tho country burning and robbing. 

‘According to the Musalmén historians tho chiof causes of the 
fngrouse of disorder wore, that instead of tho old powerful governors 
of provinces new and greedy mien atoto nd opprosed tho people 
Tho chiefs and largo landholders refused to pay tribute and tho 
governors could not force them, "Tho husbandmen were oppressed, 
‘and giving up tillage became soldiers. ‘The imperial arms were busy 
with sieges and tho Maréthés roamed whero they pleased. In 
1704 Aurangzch attoked the Gélna fort and took itin 1705. Durin, 
the siege the Maréthis stopped all supplies to the imperial amp an 
numbers perished of famine, Such was their insolence that onoa 
week they offered prayers for the long life of Aurangzeb, as his 
mode of making war was so favourable to their tactics. 




















1 Grant Dal's Marsthés, 111. 

2 Scott's Docean, Il. 7, Aundha and Patta are close together in the extreme north 
of the Akola sub-division of Ahmednagar, 

“Scott's Decoan, IL, 69; Elphinstone, 671; Khas Khin in Elliot, VIP. 812, 

«Scott's Deccan, HT 109, -Oue of the Maratha chiefsin the service ofthe governor of 
Nisik, or Gulatianabad, is aaid to have kept » band of robbers and openly traded in 
plunder. 
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After Anrangzcb’s death (1707) disorder increased, In 1713, 
Husain Khén the leading noble at Delhi sent an army to Nasile 
against the Maratha Khanderéy Dabhéde. ‘The expedition proved 
complete failure. A sccond expedition ended ia a battle, near 
Abmodaagar, success gun restiog with tho Marithis: “Avy aH 
tedious negotiations, through the able mansgement of the Peshwa 
Balaji Vishvandth, tho Marsthas gained the grant of the chaudh or ones 
four, and the sardeshmuthé ot one tenth tke, Deena enn 
Shorty ater (1723), th fll of tho engrors powar in the Deon 
was completed by th establishment of Chin Kalich Khan, the Nintne 
al-Malk, as an independent ruler. 

Chin Kalich Kh4n introduced fresh vigour into the Musalmitn 
government of the Deccan. ‘The roads, which for long had beon ae 
infested with robbers that traffic was stopped, were made safe, and 
the tyranny of the Marétha tax-gathorors ‘was redueedt ho 
Mardthis did not quietly submit to those ehangos, “But tho fir 
campaign soems to have ended without any marked suocoss to either 

7, a8 the Mardthés continued to levy the usual tribate wiahe cag 
izdm continued to hold Nasik, and had a commandant ax Mather 
and a governor of Béglin* In’ 1747 (a. 1100) the whole. countey 
from Amodabad to Hashongaad sufered so severely from fai 
that vin rose to 44 pounds the rupee? In the lov 
(1748) tho Nizim Chia'Kalich Khia hed Ay te was followed. 
by an outbreak of hostilities, ‘Trimbak near Néeike was surpeisea 
by tho Mardthés, and, in 1752, Salibat Jang, the now Nise, 
marchod from Ahmednagar by way of Junnar to rotake ie, 
hard pressed by the Manéthds and at the samo tame treating ot 
fan attack from his eldest brother Ghisi-ud-di 
smite, Nofunter Entities ok 
attacked Saldbat Jang at Udgir and forved him to surrender Sineae 
and other forts, and make over to the Marithés, along, with other 
Aistricts, the southern half of Nésik, eee 

Next year (1761), the Nism, taking advantage of the ruin that fell 
on tho Méréthés at Péniput, marched on Poona and compelled the 
Peshira to restore some of tho lately coded distriots, “Av Reece 
he was overtakon by the Mardthis, part of his army wan cares 
Pieces, and he was forced to confirm his formar eossinnd, 

After a short term of ‘peace, dissonsions broke out, Fotween tho 
Rehre Médhaveéy and his anole Ragunsthréy (1703). Tearing 
N&ik to which ho had retired, and gathering lange force, Taghee 
nthrir marched to Poona, meotng and defeuing his nephews sey 
on tho way. | Madbavrév with remarkable foresight recsheal ey place 
Cimself in, his uncle's power as the only means of prevostinges 
complete division in the state, and remained. undee Ter 
his jodgment and ability gruddally obtained him tho ascondasep 
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Tn 1764, when a large army was collected “in Poona to act 
against Haidar Ali, MAdhavrdy insisted on his right to command, 
Haghundthrg yielded his eonsont, but quitted Poona in anger and 
retired to Auandveli near Nésik,! where he stayed till after the 
sioge of Dhérwar, when the Peshwa, seeing that the war would 

end successfully, asked Roghundthréy to jo him and take the 

command. To this Raghundthréy agreed. But after his return from 

his next expedition to the north, at the instigation of his wife, he 

determined to assert his claim to half of the Maritha sovereignty. 

Towards the end of the fair season of 1768, ho assembled a force 

of upwards of 15,000 won, and, in hopes of heing. joined. by 

Jénoji Bhonsla of Négpur, encamped first on the bank of the 

Godévari and afterwards in the neighbourhood of Dhodap, a fort 

in the Chéndor range! His Principal supporters were Daméji 

Géikwar, who sent him some troops under his eldest son Govindréy, 

and Holkar's minister Gangédhar Yashvant, who, besides being « 

zealons partisan of Raghundthréy, entertained a personal pique 

against the Peshwa. Médhavrév, to anticipate Janoji Bhonsla’s 

‘scheme, marched to Dhodap where he attacked and defeated Raghu- 

néthriv’s troops, forced him to seck shelter in the fort, obliged him 

to surrender, and earrying him prisoner to Poona, confined him in 

the Peshwa’s palace, 

By the treaty of Salbai (7th May 1782), which finished the first 
Maratha war (1775-1782), Roghunéthrév retired with his family to 
Kopargaon on the Godévari in Ahmednagar, where he died in about a 
year. Shortly after his death, in (2s 1784, is widow Anandibai 

wve birth to a son Chimndji Appa, ‘The family, remained at 

pargaon till 1793, when they were moved, to Anandveli near 
Nasik as a place more-agreeable to the widow Anandibéi, who was 
then in failing health and died in April of the next year. 
Béjirdy and Chimndji Appa, with the ado 
remained at Anandyeli, untu, on the prospect of hostilities with 
the Nizém in 1795, they were taken to the hill fort of Shivneri in 
Poona? i? 

In 1795 (18th March), after his defeat st Kharda, the Nizém 
ceded to the Poshwa his Khindesh possessions including Baglin 
snd Gélna* Some of these territories, which comprised the prosent 
sub-divisions of Kalvan, Baglin, Mélegaon, Nandgaon, and part of 
Chéndor, wore granted to Holkar, and the rest kept by the Peshwa, 

With tho death of the Peshwa Madhavréy IL, in 1796, began a 
time of unparalleled confusion and trouble, which lasted till the 
conquest of the country by ritish. In 1802, Yashvantréy 
Hlolkar on hia way to Posos rossin ‘Mélegaon and Chandor with » 
large army, routed Narsing Vincburkar, plundered his and 
destroyed tho standing crops. ‘The Penuhéris, under thoit leaders 
‘Muka and Hira, followed and completed the destraction. The result 
‘was a total failnre of food, with millet at 1} pounds the rupee. Tho 
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pr 
famine lasted for a year and was at its — between April and 


August 1804. Large numbers moved to Gujarit. OF those who 
remained, from 7000 to 0000 wore believed to have-died, and 
many of the survivors had to live on wild fruit and vegetables: 
Cow’s, buffalo’s, and eyen human flesh are said to have been eaten: 
‘The Peshwa’s government imported grain from tho coast. and. freely 
remitted revenue, Private charity was also active. After two or 
three years. grain prices fell to their former level and most of the 
ple returned. “But some of the villages which then fell waste 
Env ever sinoo been brought under tillage, 2 

In 1802, on Holkar’s approaching Poona, Béjirdy, as his only 
resource signed (81st Decomnbor 1802) thotreaty of Bassoin, 111803, 
Sir A. Wellesley advanced on Poona to save the city from destruction 
by Amritréy the adopted brother of Bajirdy. “Atnritréy. rotired 
to Sangamner, ravaging the country, and then turned to Nasik, 
Aoteated a body of trcopscornwanciod Réja Babddur of Malegaon 
in the interest of Béjirdy, sacked Nésik, and remained in’ tho 
neighbourhood till the end of the war, when he mado terms with the 
English, Holkas’s Deccan districts were taken by the English, and 
Chéndor, Galna, and other forts captured. In 1805, on lus com 
to torms, all Holkar’s possessions exoopt Chandor, Ambar, an 
Shevgnon, wore restored to him, and those also wor given back: 
within two years, 

In this time of confusion the Bhils, who till 1802 had lived 
with the other inhabitants, and, aa village watchmen, had boon tho 
chiof instrument of police, gathered in largo bands,’ retired to the 
hills, and, when the famnino was over, pillaged the rich plain vill 
Against such an enomy no tactics were thought too cruelor too hash 
Balaji Sakehérdm, Sursubhedar of Khdndesh and Baglin, was 
appointed by the Poshwa to put down the disturbance.” At the 
instigation of ono Manchargir Gosdvi, Balgji sed a body of Bhila 
to meet him at Koparguon in Ahmednagar, troacherously. seized 
them and throw them down wells, and fora time cleared io country 
south of the Chindor rango, In'1806, there was Bhil musonery 
at Ghovri Chindgaon in Ahmednagar, and soveral others in different 
Parts of Khéndesh. When disturbances again broks out, thelr 
suppression was entrusted to Trimbakji Donglia. He mado over from 
5000 to 6000 horse and a large body of infantry to Néroba Takit, 
hendman of Karambha, and ordered him to clear the Godavat 
districts, Néroba butchered the Bhils wherever he found them, 
and in fiftoen months about fifteen thousand are said to have. bow 
tunsacred. This savago treatment failed to restore order. Unablla 
to Protect themselves, the chiofs and large landholdors called fn tho 
nid of Arab mercenaries, who, no les frugal than warlike, soon nese te 
Power, Saving their pay and giving it out interest, the Arabs boeneee 
the ‘chief moneylenders of ‘the district and collected Jarge sums 
}oth from their employers and from the general body of tht 

4 ge ly of the people, 
Besides from Bhil plunderers and Arab usarers, the distrieg suffered 
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collecting the revenue, administered civil and criminal j 
Jong as he paid the sum required, and bribed the 

court, no local complaints could gain a hearing. Justice was openly 
bonght and sold, and the people often suffered more from the 
mémilatdée than from the Bhils, 

In 1816, Trimbakji Denglin, who for the murder of Gangédhar 
Shéstri bad boon imprisoned at Thana in the Konksn, escaped, and 
wandering among the Ahmednagar, Nésik, and Khéndesh hills, 
roused the wild tribes and made preparations for war in concert with 
his master Bijirdy. Soon after this the Pendhéris began to give 
trouble, and, iu October 1817, General Smith, who waa in command 
at Sirur, marched to guard the passes of the Chndor range. 

Meanwhile the last great Mardtha league against the British 
was comploted. On the 5th November 1817, the Peshwa declared 
against the British, the Nagpur chief followed his example, and, in 

ite of the opposition of Tulsibdi the mother of the young prince, 
Holkaramitistore and goverala  rwolvod fo. jor the longue. 
‘Tulsibai, the queen mother, Was seized and behended on tho bunks of 
tho Ship and tho insurgont generals beyan thoi southward march 
with an ary 26,000 strong. On the 2st Docomber 1817, they: mere 
mot at Mabidpar by Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop, 
who were then in purtuitof the Pendhéri leader Chhutta or Chita, and 
after a hard stragylo were defeated, Under the treaty of Mandosar, 
‘Which was concluded soon after this defent, Holkar coded to the British 
all his Khéndesh territories including the northern half of Nasik. 

After the defeat and death (19th February 1818) of Bépu 
Gokhia tho Peshwa's general, at Ashta about fifteen miles north of 
Pondharpur, General Smith marched to Sirar in pursuit of the 
Peshwa, Bajirvin his flight romained fora time at Kopargaon, 

by Rémdin a partisan of Holkar’s, and was 
his lukewarm friends the Patvardhans. From Kopargao! 
continued to rotreat north to Chéndor, but h 
force under Sir Thomas Hislop was approachi 
Kopargaon and fled cast, He surrendered in May’ xt Dholkot near 
Asirgad.! 

On the 7th March 1818, in consequence of the severe example 
made by Sir Thomas Hislop at ‘Thalner in Khandosh, Holkar's 
commandant at Chindor gave up the fort without » struggle. At 
Galan also tho commandant and gurcison Toft tho fort witch: was 
afterwards occupied by the poople of the town, and by the end of 
March 1818, Holkar’s Nasik possessions had ‘all passed to the 
British. As’ some of the forts were still in the hands of the 
Peshwa’s garrisons, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell marched from 
near Aurangabad to enforce their surrender. Ankai-Tankai about 
ten miles north of Yeola, whore he arrived on the Srd April 
1818, surrendered without opposition, From Ankai-Tankai the 
force moved to Réjder on a of small hills about ten miles 
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north of Chéndor, On the 9th April, as the garrison refused to 
surrender, Lieut.-Colonel McDowell took a position about two miles 
from the fort while Lieutenant Davies of the Engineers began to 
reconnoitre. In the course of the day the enemy showed themselves 
in great numbers on the tops of the hills and on the chief out 

snd’ some of thom coating down the kills dcove back the bosteners” 

rasscutters. Next morning a perce 180 Europeans and 800 

fatives, under Major Androws, climbed the heights, gained the 
first and second hills, and took’ sheltor from the fire of Réjder on 
the off-side of the second hill. Meanwhile a few guns and howitzers 
were opened on the outpost without much effect. ‘The troops under 
Major Andrews now moved from their cover, and climbing little 
short of a mile of very difficalt snd steep hill’side under a farious 
dlacharge of cannot! and rockets from the upper, fori and 
volleys of matchlocks from the lower work, carried the lower work, 
the enemy falling back on Réjder. One officer and » few men 
were wounded. During the whole day the enemy, still secure in 
their main hold, kept up a constant discharge from a couple of guns 
and from hundreds of matchlocks, In the face of this fire, Lieute- 
nant Davies with the help of the sappers and miners and pioneers 
set to work to prepare a battery. Towards evening the enemy, 
seeing the work nearly finished, hoisted flag of trace, Sh 
after two officers came down and Major Andrews agreed to let the 

ison retire with their private property and arms. Scarcely had 
he otcersrotureod to teo forh Them thera wana sudden eopiwion 
and an outburst of fire which quickly spread over the whole of the fort 
buildings. According to one story the explosion was the resnlt of 
& dispute between the commandant and the head officer, but it 
probably was an accident. ‘Many of the gorricon ted already loft bj 
8 Bhil track, but the greater number bringing their families wit 
them came down by the regular gateway. When the garrison had 
left, a fow companies of sepoys took possession of the gateway. 
About £5000 (Rs. 50,000) were found among the ruins, On hearing 
of the capture of Réjder, Indrdi and several other forts in the 
neizhbourhood surrendered without resistance, 

‘The detachment then marched from Chéndor to Nasik, a distance of 
about thirty-five miles, through acountry described as equal in beauty 
and fertility to any like space in India, » rich well wntered plain 
interspersed with gentle rising grounds, populous villages, and large 
mango groves. Nasik, which is described as a pleasing spot, 
considerable town with two palaces and some handsome. build 
snd rich neighbourhood of gardens and vineyards, surrendered 
gqietly on the 19th April the armed part of the population having 
retired a fow days before to Trimbak. From Néslk the detachment 
marched about twenty-five miles south-wost to Trimbak, reaching it 
on the 28rd April. After examining its ‘ tremendous and wonderful 
scarp, Lioutenant Davies resolved to. open operations on the 
north-cast where the ground was favourable for batterigs. But the 
only access to this point was up narrow and winding stairs, aut in the 
rock and with barely room for one man at o time to pass. ‘The 
enemy opened a few guns and forced the engineers to fall back, 
With the loss of threo sepoys killed and others wounded. The village 
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of Trimbuk which is commanded by the hill was taken in the 
evening,anddaring the night two heavy pieces of ordnance with a few 
howitzers wore, placod in battery, Fire was opened on tho bill erly 
th following (24th) morning, and was kept up the whole day but 
with littleeffect. Meanwhile a party of sepoys with two six-poundors 
was seut to the off-side of the hill to overlook the gateway oud 
draw the enemy’s attention to that quarter. Towards noon on the 
third day, the enemy's fire ceased and for hours no one was seen. on 
the hill. ‘The garrison seemed to be withdrawing or at least to be in 
a humour tocome fo terms. Lieatonant-Colonel McDowell, who was 
snrious to gain possession of garden and loose work that lay in & 
curve at the base of the hill, ordered a small party of Europeans and 
sepoys to climb the slope above the town, and passing to the right 
to take the garden, Instead of leading’ the party to the garden 
the commanding officer marched straight to the foot of the cliff, 
rright to the entrance of the passage up the hill. Here he was metby- 
so fierce a discharge of rockets and matchlocks, and such showers 
of stones, that seven or eight men were killed and about thirty 
severely wounded. ‘The rest took possession of the garden, where, 
though under heavy fire, they found tolerable cover among the rains 
of houses and behind trees. In the afternoon, the enemy, fancying 
that the besiegers had really intended to attempt the narrow passage, 
and that no obstacles could resist their ingeuuity and skill, sent 
message to Licut.-Colonel McDowell that they were willing to come 
toterms, Demands for the payment of arrears were rejected, and next 
morning an officer came down and agreed to surrender the fort. 
Tn the course of the day the garrison, a mixtare of Rajputs and 
‘Mardthis with a few Sidis or Abyssinians, retired with their arms 
‘and private property. 

‘A serious revolt among tho Arabs of Méilogaon delayed the 
sottloment of affairs. At an early stage in the war, Mr. Elphinstone 
hhad sllowed Gopdlrév Réja Bahidur of Mategaon, to gather troops 
‘and wrest the Malegaon fort from the Peshwa’s officers. "No sooner 
Thad Gopdlray taken the fort than he found himself'a prisoner in the 
hands of his Arab mercenaries, ‘These men, identifying themselves 
with a Tand of freebooters and with the Mavallads or Indian~ 
Bora Arabs of the town, plandered the country round and made 
‘Milegaon one of the chief centres of disorder. On the 16th May, 
Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell, with not more than 1000 men and 
270 pioneers, encamped before the town and called on the Arabs, who, 
numbered about 350, to surrender. ‘They refused and the placo was 
invested. For three days the Arabs made desperato sallios but 
‘were repulsed at the point of the bayonet. In one of tho sallies, 
Licntenant Davies the chiof enginoor was killed, and Major Andrews, 
commanding the European regiment, was severely wounded. On 
the 22nd, the besieging force was strengthened by 500 Hindu. 
stini Horse, and on the next day by a body of infantry of the Russol 
Brigade, 450 strong, under Lieutenant Hodges. As the guns were 
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uch damaged and the ammunition was nearly spent, no time was 
Jost in attompting » storm. On the night of the 25th, an appa 
ontly practicable breach wos made, the few remaining shells wore 
thrown into the fort, and the place assaulted. ‘The senior engineer 
wholed the storming party was shot dead the moment he mounted 
the breach, uttering, as he fell, the word ‘ Impracticable', Major 
Green Hill, though wounded in the foot, mounted the breach and 
down a ladder, but it dropped from his hands to the bottom of the 
wall. On this a retreat was sounded and only the town remained 
in British hands. 

‘This failure was followed by a close blockade, and reinforcements: 
arriving from General Smith with some mortars and howitzers, fire 
was again opened, in the course of which, the fort magazine ex; 
making a clear breach thirty foot "wide'ia, the lane wall ena ati 
the ditch with debris, On the 13th June the ‘ison capil 
‘and the British flag was hoisted on one of the [acta of the inner 
fort. Next day the garrison marched out and laid down their arms, 
The Arabs were bres to Surat, and from Surat were sent to 
Arobia.! 

‘On the 29th June 1818, news was received that Trimbal ee 
who had lately nearly succeeded in surprising the fort of Trim 
‘was in hiding in the Chéndor tillage of Aingaon. A. party of 

Capta 











sent from Malegaon under in Swanston, surrounded 
lage, foreed the gates, and seized Timbakjiwho was found hid 

ap of straw.? 

‘The reduction of the district was completed by the surrender of 
the fort of Mulher on the 3rd July. is 

‘The country to tho north of the Chéndor hills was included 
in Kbéndesb, and the country to the south in Ahmednagar. South 
of Chindor order was restored with little difficulty, The country 
was exhausted and the llingly obeyed any power that 
could t them. ‘The Peshwa’s disbanded troops! settled i 
their villages, the hill forts were dismantled, and tho military force: 
was gradually reduced. The Koli and Bhif chiefs of the comtry 
near the Sahyédris “undertook to prevent robbery and. violenes, 
their allowances and villages were confirmed to them, and ordee 
was soon established. In the north and east, the Bhile, who wore 
more numerous than in the south and were ‘led by tho poworfal 
chiefs of Point and Abbons, gare much trouble. ‘The open countey 
was soon cleared, but to bring to order the bands that had taker, 
to thohills was matter of time. A considerable forco waa kept 
with its head.quartors at Méleguom; the hills were guanted, amd 
gattreaks severely panished. “A Bhil agency was established at 
Kanharin the Sétméla hills about fifteen miles south of Ohdlisgon, 
‘and inducements were held out to the Bhils to scttle as huskucd, 
men. Cash advances and rent-free grants of land were made to all 
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who would settle, and allowances were paid to the chiefs who held 
tthe hill passes, Employment more congenial than husbandry was 
‘offered ta tho Bhils by the formation of an irregular force. ‘Tho lazy 
habits of the men and their dislike of discipline made the first 
offorts fruitless. It was not till 1825, that Lioutenant, afterwards Sir 
Jame, Outram, sneceeded in forming the Khindesh Bhil Corps 
Bat, under his patient firmness and thorough knowledge af the Bhil 
eharacter;the corps soon did good service, and disorder was suppressed 
even in the bills! 

Since the establishment of British rule the only serious breaches 
of order have been in 1843, when the slaughter of a cow by soma 
‘Buropeans caused a serious riot in Nasik, and in 1857, 


During the 1857 mutivies, Nasik was the scone of considerable 
disturbance. Some of the rebels wero Rohilés, Arabs, and Thékurs, 
but most of thom wero the Bhils of south Nasik and north Abmed- 
nagar, who, to the number of about 7000, wore stirred to revolt 
partly by thoir chiofs and partly by Bréhman intriguers. Detach= 
ments of regular troops were stationed to guard the frontier aguinsb 
raids from the Nizim’s dominions, and to protect. the large towns 
from the chance of Bhil attacks. But the work of breaking the Bhil 
gatherings and hunting tho rebels, was entrusted almost eatiroly to 
t 
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i police, who were strengthened by the raising of w special Koli 

ah ind by detachments of infantry and cavalry. Except the Bhils 
and wome of the 'Trimbak Bréhmans, the population was apparently 
well affected and no repressive moastires wore required. 

Tho first assemblage of Bhils was under the leadership of 
‘one Bhigoji Naik, ‘This chief who had formerly been an officer in 





tho Ahmednagar polico was, in 1855, convicted of rioting and of 


obstructing and threatening the police, and was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonmont. On his release he was required to find socurity 
for his good behaviour for a year. Shortly after the yoar was 
over, in consequence of the order for a geueral disarming, 
Bhégojilett his village of Néndur Shingote in Sinnar, Being a man 
of influence he was soon joined by some fifty of his tribe, and took 
© position on a hill about a mile from his village, commanding 
the Poona-Nasik rond. A few days Inter (4th October 1857), 
Lioutenant J, W. Henry, Superintendent of Polico, arrived at Nandar 
Shingote and wns joined by his axsstant, Lientenant, now Colona, 
T. Thatcher, and Mr, A. 1, Taylor inspecting postmaster. ‘The 
police force under Lieutenant Henry consisted of thirty constables 
tnd twenty revenue, messengers armed with swords. Lieutenant 
Henry told the mémlatdérs of Songamner and Sinnar to send for 
Bhagoji and induce him to submit. Bhégoji refused unless he 
received two years’ back pay and unless somo arrangement was 
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made for kis maintenance. On receiving this the polica 
were ordered to advance against his position. first shot 
killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Henry. The officers 
dismounted, but before they had advanced many yards, were met 
by a volley, and Lieutenant Henry fell wounded. Ho 

his feet, and pressing on received a mortal wound in. the chest, 
‘The attack was continued under Lieutenant Thatcher and the Bhils 
retreated. , 

‘This unfortunate engagement excited the whole Bhil population, 
A fresh gang of about 190 Bhils was raised by one Patharji Naik in 
the Réhari sub-division of Ahmednagar, but it was soon after 
dispersed by Major, now Lieutenant-General, Montgomery, thenew 
Superintendent of Police. On the 18th Octoberan engagement took 
plac in the hills of Samsberpur in Ahmednagar, between BI 
men and a detachment of troops and police under Colonel Macan of 
the 26th Native Infantry, in which Lieutenant Graham who was on 
special police duty, and Mr, F. 8. Chapman of the Civil Service 

accompanied the force, were wounded, 

On the 20th January 1858, near Mandvar in Néndgaon, Major 
Montgomery witha cdaiderble force attacked large gathering 
of Bhils, Rohilis, and Arabs under an unknown leader. The enemy 
were strongly posted ins dense thicket, whence they shot down 
the advancing troops, and Major Montgomery fell badly wounded 
and his men were forced to retire with considerable loss, In the 
next charge Lieutenant Stuart fell mortally wounded.  Lioutenant 
Thatcher then withdrew the troops. The loss on the British side 
was serious. Of ten killed and fifty wounded, one of the killed and 

three of the wounded were Earopean officers. 

As the spread of disorder had become serions, Captain, now 
Colonel, Nuttall, who succeeded Lieutenant Graham, was 
to raise a corps of Kolis, the hereditary rivals of the Bhils, who, in 
‘Marétha times, had been among the foremost of the brive Mavalis 
for west Deccan soldiers. The corps was -recruited chiefly in the 
hilly parts of Junnar in Poona, Akola in Ahmednagar, and 
‘Nasik. In December 1857,a hundred men armed with’ their 
own swords and muskets were fit for the field, and so usefal 
‘did they prove that, in January and February 1858, second 
levy of 110 was ordered, and, shortly after, the strength of the 
corps was increased to 600 men with a commandant snd adjutant, 
In raising the corps Captain Nuttall dealt with the heads of the 
Ailerent clans, promising them rank and postion in the corpa 
corresponding to the number of recruits they might bring. day 
Niik Bamls, the chief of the Bamla clan, was made the head of ths 
corps, and a brother of the famous outlaw Réghoji Bhéngria. and 
other leading men were chosen as officers. Drill mastors weresbtained 
from the Ahmednagar police, and, inspite of the want of leisure, the 
Kolis mastered their dill with the ease of born soldiers and proved. 
skilfal skirmishers amongibills and in roagh ground, The areon 
were light fusil with bayonet, black leather sccoutreménts, dare 
green twisted turbans, dark green cloth tunics, dark blood-osloured 
‘Waistcloths worn to the knee, and sandals, They marched without 











Sinidea the coking ral great ring wi 
the bright 1s, often marching thirty or 

sky ies tee ee “erent am eee 
cei Saggnen, and sprightly, clean, and 
ondeny, however leg their day's march, their cet care on belting 
san 10 see thal thetr'umakota ere loan and fn good tims, Brery 
time they met an enemy, though sometimes by ae 
sometimes fighting against pak odds, they showed same. 
dashing and persevering courage. 

On the 8rd of December, Captain Nuttall, with s force of 160 foot 
and fifty horse,’ marched from Akola for Sulgéna, whero Bhils 
were said to be gathering and trying to induce the Sulgina chief to 
jointhem. ‘Three days later (6th December), on the way to Sulgins, 
news was brought fat on the ieee before a of Bhils and 
‘Thakurs had attacked the Trim! that some of the 
Iasi hea, ken Tpsevicatna races atiet a 
Trimbak. ‘The hills were searched, and among the men who were 
made prisoners, a Thikur, named Panda, acknowledged his share in 
the outbreak and stated that he and his people had risen under tho 
tdvico of a Tvimbale Brahman whom, he said, he know by sight 
could point ont. Another of the prisoners confirmed this story and 

Promised to identify tho Brshman, On reaching ‘Trimbak, Captain 
RRnttall found Mtr. ypman, the civil officer in charge of the district, 
vith s detechineut of the Pema Hares and some compatia of the 
26th Regiment of Native Infantry. Mr. Chapman was aware 
that the rising and attack on Trimbak had been organised by 
Trimbak Bréhmans ‘The Brihmane ofthe place bad been b 

a eee the camp, but noone had come 
Sientty 1 Coptain Nuttall, who had left his 
camp and prisoners at some distance, sent for Pandu the Thikur 
informant. He was told to examine the rowsof Bréhmans and find 
out whether the man who had advised his people to revolt was among 
hem. ‘Péada walked down theline, and sopping before « Brikman 
‘whose face was mufiled, asked that’ the clot 
and on seeing his face said that he was one of the Bréhmans who 
hd persuaded the Thékurs to attack Trimbak. Then the other 
man who had confessed was called inand walking down the line 
picked out the same Bréhman. Next morning this Bréhman was 
tried, found guilty, condemned to death, and hanged at Trimbak. 

On the arening ofthe 12th, news was bronght that the people of 
the Peint state had risen ond that the village of Harsol 

lundered. Captain Nattall at once set ont, and on reaching Harsol 
Tit) fonnd the rllags sacked the Government recordstorn, the clerk: 
‘nd accountant wounded, aud the village moneylender murdered. 
Captain Nuttall remained at Harsol for aday or two and captured 
several rebels. Meanwhile therebelshad assed over thehille to Peint, 
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and thepolice being unableto makehead against them, they plundered 
tho Point treasury of £800 (Re, 8000) and’ withdrew to « hill on te 
Dharampur frontier. Shortly after # detachment of thirty mon of 
the 4th Rifles under Lieutenant Glasspool reached Peint from Din= 
dori and arrested some drunken stragglers of the rebel force. On 
hearing this the rebels returned to Peint to rescue their comrades, 
‘As they were soveral thousand strong, the small British force retired 
into the walled Government office and wero there besieged. On the 
second day, the insurgent force was strengthened by the arrival fron 
Sulgéna of Bhégoji Naik and some sixty men, many of thom armed 
with matchlocks, On the next day news of the critical position of 
the British force was brought to Captain Nuttall near Harsol by a 
loyal Maratha landholder. Captain Nuttall at once pushed on to 
Peint. He found the pass leading to the Peint plateau strong! 
barricaded in four places. ‘The barricades were nob defended au 
were cleared without much difficalty, and a body of the enemy. 
which held the crest of tho pass, on being charged by the cavalry 
fled after firing a few shots. On reaching Point, about five in 
the ovening, Captain Nuttall found Lieutenant Glasspool and the 
thirty mon of tho Rifles safo, but with their ammunition marly 
exhausted. For somo days tho robels mustering from 1500 to 2 
strong had boon swarming round their feobly fortified shelter, and 

‘ frech assault had been planned for that evening, Even’ aftor 
Captain Nuttall had established himeolf in Peint, the insurgents did 
not disperse but continued to hold a ridgo of hills close to the town. 
Captain Nuttall, accordingly, moved out his troops, and aftor a sharp 
engagement routed them with the loss of their leader, a Makeani 
named Faldi Khén, and soveral prisoners, On the 19th, Captain 
Walker and Mr, Boswell of tho Civil Service, with a detachment of 
tho 10th Regiment, arrived from Surat. Peint became quiet, and 
Bhagvantréy or Bhéurdja tho head fomentor of the Siteraheee 
claimant of the Point chiefship and a correspondent of Nau Séheb’s, 
‘was hanged with about fifteen of his followers. 

‘Tho day after Captain Walker's arrival (20th Decembor), with the 
addition of fifty of tho Ahmadnagar police, Captain Nuttall marched 
southward, and, withont halting, im the attorngon of the mext dg, at 
‘Visir Hira, camo up with the insurgents who musterod about 
men, and with fifteen of the Poona forse, charged and routed them: 
with tho loss of thirteen killed and wounded and three prisonors, In 
‘ hand-to-hand fight between Captain Nuttall and Mahipat Naik, 
Bhégoji’s brother, tho latter was killed and Captain Nuttall’s horse 
desperately wounded ;andin a second encounter another rebel fought 
to the last, wounding Captain Nuttall’a second horse, 

In spite of this reverse tho number of Bhigoji’s followers 
continued to increase, On tho 19th of Februnry tasaeat large force 
of regular troops! min of tho Koli Corps, and Ahmadnagar polio 
ander Major Pottinger and Captain Nuttall, attacked and seattered 
Bhégoji’s band in the bushland nar Kakanki or Pooks fort on Pio 
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orders of Yeols, Chélisgaon,and the Nizém’s territory. ‘The Bhils 
lost forty. killed and fivo prisoners, and the British one private of 
‘the 4th Rif_es killed and three wounded. But the rebels soon came 
together again, and throughout 1858 and the greater part of 1859, 
Captain Nuttall was engaged in hunting Bhigoji. On the 4th of 
January 1859, Captain Nuttall received an express directing him to 
march with all speed to Ajanta, where, it was reported, two or threo 
thousand Robilés had assembled, Captain Nuttall, with a foreo of 
480 foot and twenty-one hors, started for Ajanta and in threo days 
marched about 100 miles, the’ men carrying all their kit. In spite 
of this hast, boforo they Fenched Ajents, the Robilds had plandared 
tho village and dispor 

Tn the following hot weather (April-May 1859), tho Bhils undor 
Bhégoji Naik and Harji Néik continved their plundering raids. On 
the Sth of July, after # forced march, Captain Nuttall came upon 
the Bhils near Ambhora Dara, oight miles south-east of Sangamner. 
‘Tho Dhils, who, wero led by BhAgoji and Hari, took.» strong pos 
tion from which they were driven by twenty-five mon of the Koli 
Corps with a loss of ton killed, inclnding Yashvant, 
#00, several wounded, ond three prisoners, among’ th 
Nii ono of their leaders. In Octobor 1859, parties of Bhi 
reported to be gathering in the Nizim’s territory with tho intention 
of joining Bhagoji. In tho British districts also they were again 
becoming uneasy and excited. Under theso circumstances, 0 
detachment of Native Infantry was kept posted along the frontior 
Which, was constantly patrolled by strong partion of the Poona 
Irregular Horse. On the 26th of Ootober,Bhéigoji plundered the villa 
of Korhdla in, Koperguon and carved off property worth about £1 
{J 16,000), Ho was holly pursed by Cepiain Natal for nearly » 

fortnight along thorough Sahyadri country, down to the Konkan, and 
4p again info Almadnagar but by very repid and secret marches 
ways succeeded in banlking his pursuers, 

‘Meanwhile, Mr., now Sir Frank, Souter, who, since his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of Police in July, had been pressing closo 
on Bhigoji’s heels, on the 11th of Novombor, at the hend of 169 foot 
snd mounted police, reached the village of Mithségar in Sinnar, 
Here the hesdman of the neighbouring village of Panchéla brought 
word that Bhégoji Naik and his followers were resting in m river 
bod bout five miles off. On reaching the place, Mr. Souter detor- 
mined toattack the position from the north whore the banks were 
‘stoop and the brushwood was thick, and to drive the Bhils into the 
‘open country totho south. ~He succooded in bringing hismen oloso 
to the enemy without being soon, As soon as tho insurgents were 
in viow, Mr, Souter charged with the mounted police, giving orders = 
to the rest of his force to attack at the double. ‘Tho insurgents 
‘wore taken by surprise and a few wero out down before they had 
time to light the foses of their matchlocks. But they soon rallied, 
and, taking » postion undor 9 sick clamp of bushes protected on 
one, side by the river back; kept pe leery Sire. _Auattempt to 
force their position failing, Mr. Souter picked out his best marks- 
men, approached the enemy in skirmishing order, and taking 
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adyant of 67 ‘bush and scrap of cover, in face of a deadly 
fire, a CoE ot aie pent “The Bhil losses were vory 
hang, "When only fifteen remained ali, thoy marched slowly 
slong tho river bed, still keeping up a heavy fire. Though repeatedly 
called to lay down their arms they refused, and cropped pee 
man, At last the fow that remained wero forced out of the river 
into the open and charged by the mounted police. ‘They fought to 
tho last with the most desperato courage, Of forty-nine men, forty 
five including their leader Bhagoji were killed and three severely, 
wounded. During the action Mr. Souter’s horse fell pierced by two 
bullets, and four of the police were killed and sixteen woun: 

‘The completeness of this success, which was so ly due to 
Mz, Souler’ galleatey) eoeray, and judgmenhy Utena 
disturbances to a sudden end, ‘The Nizém Bhils who were awaiting 
Bhégoji’s arrival dispersed, and, on the 20th, in falling back from 
the British frontier, were, with the loss of forty killed, attacked. 
and routed by  dotachmont of tho Haidarabad Contingent under 
Lieutenant Pedlor, 

On the 12th of November, a large party of Bhils undor an influential 
chiof a relative of Bhigoji’s, loft Sonai in Nevésa to join Bhai afi. 
‘On hearing of his death they turned towards Khfndost, toa a hy 
hhad not committed any wate of crime, thoy were pardoned and allo 
to return to their homes." 

Though disturbances wero nt an end posta of regular troo 
‘Wore maintained till May 1860, When they were withdrawn, their 
pcos wero taken by datackmonts ofthe Koli Corps. ‘The Kali Comps 
continued to perform this outpost duty till March 1861, when th 
wore disbanded, and all exeopt a fow who entored tho polieo, return 
to their former life of tillage and field labour, 

‘Tho wisdom of raising’ tho corps had. been proved, Tnstond 
of heading disturbances, as had often happened before and has 
happened since, the disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in 
roprossing disorder. ‘Under Captain Nuttall's patient nd kindly 
care, and by the example of his dashing bravery atd untiring energy 
they proved n most orderly, well disciplined, active, and courgosus 
force. They showod themselves superior to tho Bhils in atreq 
and spirit, and in their two and a half yours of uotive service five 
times earned the special thanks of Government | 


Since 1860 the district has enjoyed unbroken pence, 









































* After Bhagoji's death, Mhirdia a relation of hisand a m of his gang, 
wih eh ra ann ao 
oe 


Gomamitied many gang and highway robberien At last he aundred a fait who 





ofa Mr, Sowers employ a8 sy, and cat to. pico his wife and chil Whe 


Eis se vrdia wan caught and hanged with five of 
‘ Ftv sesuinn TOR heist 10 December 1857; Vir Hira, 22nd December 
Barn bah July (850. Of Captai i 
tniaioner, wroto in 1858, " Ho organised and’ disciptioed oo 

rece ai Sco asd op a 
Fate de heck ly While, and at Vasir'Hira, Turia) Anogat, aad 

Be nee eneateem fuel chastinement axis not likély to be forgotten in this. 
‘rin the next guneration.” alice Report for 1608" 
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CHAPTER VIIIL 
LAND ADMINISTRATION? 


SEOTION 1L—ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 


‘Tue lands of the district of Nasik have been gained by cession, 
exchango, and lapse. Most of the country fell to the British on the 
Ms throw of the Bee 1818. tel on Spi! of the last 

ija Babédur, tty division of Nim in log lay 3 
fa 1800, eight villapes Ove in Chandor seal thee 1x Atpbéd ees 
exchanged ry Hi lighness Holkar for land in the neighbourhood 
of Indor; and in 1878, on the death of Her Highness the Bogam, the 
Point state became a sub-division of Nasik. 

In 1818 when the British territories in the Deccan were 
under the control of a Commissioner and divided into the four 
collectorates of Khéndesh, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Dharwar, the 
lands now included in Nasik belon, to Khandesh and 
partly to Ahmadnagar, In 1837-38 the Al sub-divisions 








1 Tn audition to the following Sarvey. ‘materials for the Administrative 
History of Nani include elaborate survey tables draw ep fa 187080 ty Captain 
W’,G: Black of the Revenue Serve: Naik Collet’s File 16, Harenes Manage 
‘ment, 1819-1899; and Annual Jamddandé Administration and Season Reporta for 
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of Sinnar, Chindor, Dindori, Nésik including Tgatpuri, and the Peint 
state were placed under a sub-collector subordinate to Ahmadnagar* 
Ta duly 1056 the eubvcollecierate was abolished cand the district 
incorporated in Ahmadnagar, In 1861 the petty divisions of Nimun 
under Sinnsr, Chindor under Chéndor, Vani under Dindori, and 
‘Trimbak under Kévnai (Igatpuri) were abolished, and a new sub- 
division styled Niphdd was formed, Tn the general revision of 1869, 
cight Ahmadnagar sub-divisions, Nasik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, Chandor, 
Dindori, Niphéd, Yeola, and Akola, and three Khindesh sub-divisions 
Nandgaon, Malegaon, and Béglin togettor with the Peint stato were 
formed into tho district of Nasik and placed under the charge of a 








Collector. Shortly after Akola was returned to 

August 1875 the Béglin sub-division, with its two petty 
‘Jaykboda and Abhona, was divided into two sub-divisions, 
ox Satdus and Kalvan, each of which was placod under a mQ@latd, 
‘On tho death of the Bogam in January 1878, the Peint state 

and became. the Peint sub-division of Nasik, ‘The present (1882) 
sub-divisions are Mélegaon, Néndgaon, Yoola, Niphad, Sinn, 
Igatpuri, Nésik, Peint, Dindori, Kalyan, Biglén, ond Chéudor, 

‘he revenue administration of the district is entrustod to an 
officer, styled Collector, on a yoarly paysof £2700 (Rs. 27,900), 
‘This officer, who is also chief’ magistrate and executive head of 
the district, is holpod in his work of goneral supervision by a staff 
of five assistants, of whom four are covenanted and ono is an 
unoovensnted servant of Government, ‘The sanctioned yearly 
salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £600 to £960 
oi 6000-Rs, 9600) ; the salary of the uncovenanted assistant is 

40 (Rs, 8400) a year, 

Of tho twelve sub-divisions eloven aro gonerally entrusted to the 
covennnted assistant collectors, and the twelfth, tho lapsed state 
of Peint, is kept by tho Collector under his own supervision, The 
tmeovenanted assistant, styled the head-quarter or husur deputy 
colloctor, is entrusted with the charge of tho t "tows 
officers aro also magistrates, and thoso who hold revenuo. charges 
havo, under tho presidency of tho Collector, the chief management 
of the difforont administrative bodies, looal fund and municipal 
committees, within tho limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revonue charge of each fiscal division is placed in the hands of au 
Sow styled : mpere es functionaries, who are also entrusted 
with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries’ varying. fro1 
4500 (Rs. 1800-16, 3000). 7g en oe 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the Government vill 
is outrustad to 1768 hendmen, or ‘lly most of whom me Kunbis. 
Of the whole number five aro stipendiaty and 1763. are: hereditary, 
One of the stipondiary and 284 of the hereditary headmen perfor 

































1 Botw en 1618 nnd 1821 Nasik ay 
bers 1891 Nésik appears to h 
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Aapadoagar—seo Haat India Papers IV, 


mub-collectorata subordinate 
and Bom. Gov, Rey, Res, 47 of 1822, 
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rorenua duties only 225 hereditary headinon attond to matters of 
Police only ; while four 
fe entrasied with both eran 
rly endowments depend on 
Be £15 Ts. (les BoRe 187) a ohos boat 2 1s Wd 
headman, 





(Rs. 26-48). In many villages, besides th ‘cantar 
is family aro in real of sate land-grants representing, « ety 
fam of £400 (Re Geese Y» the total yearly 


Se ee oe headmen of villages 
#3100 (Rs. 91,600) aro. paid iu cash ond £1482, “me T4820) by 
grants of land. 
‘To keep the village accounts, prepare statistics, avd od help the 
vile hens, pod body ‘of G72 hereditary and siztoon 
mdiary village accountants, or kulkarnis, most of whom aro 
Belhonant Every village accountant has an charge of two 
Yillages, containing about 1067 inhabitants and yielding an average 
four forenne of £208 (Rs. 2020) Tele yearly recupta amount 
is pee iu it 
106 (Rs. 60, a year! Es 
about £7 10s, 6d. (Rs, 754). fas 
Under tho howdmen snd accountants are E14 village sorvant, 
‘Theso mon who are locally styled watchmen, or pester ‘are liable 
both for roroase and polio duties. Excopt few Musnimdas they 
are Bhils or Kolis. ‘Tho yearly cost of this establishment amounts 
740), being Hs. 8d. (Rs. 7-5-4) to each man, and 
ng. from 10s, to £37 Se, (Re. 8-Mte 374) and 
5). ‘hole amount £2775 (Its. 27,750) 
Gt land and 2000 (Re, 9990) aro paid in cash, 


‘Tho averago yearly cost of villago establishments may be thus 














summarised : 
Nest Vilage Batabishmente 182, 

2.) & 

fomew 2] im) ts 

toe = San | sae, 

tout | Taam | Fane 








This is equal to a chmgo of £9 (Rs. 90) a village or about ten 
cont of the J district land revenue. ‘ Lat 


SECTION IL—HISTORY. 


In modern times the revenue of the district belonged to the 
Musalméns, til Iabot 1730 they were forced to acknowledge the 
claim to a one-fourth or chawth, and a one-tenth or 
dardorhanEht "his dives of sorenee Isbel kil between 1750 
and 1760, when the Moghals wore ousted by the Marithés. | Undor 
fhe Marts one-quarter ofthe chauth was paid to the head of the 
‘Marétha state, Of the rest, which was termed mokdsa, six per cent 
or sdhotra were granted to tho Pant Sachiv, and the remainder, or 
ain mokdea, was given to different nobles. The shares which had 











ppl | 


‘VIII. been originally allotted to nobles were in some cases attached by the, 
aan been origin licr cases a part or tho whole of the Peshwa’s shar® 
‘Administration, Was granted to some Jocal leader. 

raiser, "At the boginning of Britishgrule, except some mountain wastes 
“and disputes eee patches, the Slot arog 8 Sa was 
.elled into villages, ‘This division into villages from vs 
eae ence: Theesames of the villages mentioned in tho a 
Hy tnt tho ninth century show that, even in outlying parts, the 
’ istribution of the land has changed little during the last ‘thousand 
Sears. ‘Tho villages survived the wars and famines, which moro than, 
Yea peopled the district, because tho rights and privileges of the 
village landholders, craftsmen, and servants did not cease, am 
MONIT be enforced ‘as soon as’ any part of the village was again 
Drought under tillage In very enrly times the lands of ‘each 
Vinge wero divided into large unmeasnred plots or estates, perhaps 
cae alot for each of the original sottlers? In Intor times, perhnps 
Ty the, gradaalincroae of the original foie, the big plots worg 
divided into shares, or bighés, ‘These shares seem ‘at first to have 
boon unmeasured parts of the main Dlock, the size of the share 
varying nocording to its soil. Afterwards, ander the Moghals, the 
smaller plota were measured and the bigha became an uniform area 
OF 3119-7 square yards!” ‘Those mensuromenta were mado partly 
‘by Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar minister, at the boginning of the 
seventeenth century (1600-1620), and pecs ‘by Shéh Jahén about 
forty years later. Under tho ‘Maréthés much of the land was 
resauced, Most of tho moastiroments woro with the view of fixing: 
f Thoarea tilled and the rental due for » particular year, and of this no 
; rocord was kept, But at tho beginning of British fule One small gro 
Of fourtoon villages in Sinnar was found very accurately mona 
‘and carefully assessed.® ‘The burning of the Nasik royenue records: 
in Ankai fort in 1818 (?) makes it difficult to say how far the work 
cof measuring was actually carried,’ In many parts of tho distriot, if 
tho land was over meaed, tho momory of the measurements was 
Tost in the troubles at the end of the eighteenth century. At the 
boginnin, of British ralo the land revenue was levied in the western 
districts by a plough coss, and, in most othor parts, from the 
unmeasured plots noticed above as munde, kis, and tikds or thikda, 
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tA Graton at pei 181, Bom. Gov, Rev, Res 47 of 1889, 72; Asording 


{os Goldanid, 195, lat November 1640, para. 17, the records Hat Fomained gave no 















































Both the plough and the big unmeasured plots were supposed to Chapter 
Pein emie number of the smaller shares or bighds. But in cane 
‘most cases these smaller shares had either never been measured, or, 
if they had been measured, their measurements had been 

In practice the bigha represented a sharo of the rental which the 
Dig unmeasured plot had to pay, and, like the big plot, it varied in 
rea quth the ature of the sol. 

‘As has been already noticed, much of the land had been granted to 
chiefs and others cithor rent-free or subject toa quit-rent.? Except 
some dispated plots and sites called shers, which were entirely 

yperty of the stato and were entered as beyond the village 
Poundavios tho state lands were either mints held by hereditary 
tenants or gatkul held by some one in the absence of the hereditary 
holder. The minds holder could not be ousted so long as he paid his 
share of the village rent, Even if he failed to pay and threw up his 
land, he might, on mecting tho outstandings, take it from the 
temporary holder. In spito of this rule, continued possession of 
ownerless, or gatkul, land raisod the tenant, or wpri, almost to the 
pottion of ax hereditary holder, snd, occasionally, ownerens and 
was formally handed to tho tenant as his hereditary’ property. 

‘The village staff was fairly complete, including the headman or 
patil, the accountant or kulkarné, the’ messenger or mhdr, the 
carpenter, and the priest.! Over groups of villages wore the 
horeitary ers, the revenue superintendent or deshmukh, 
and tl i 













which the villages -were distribated, ‘paid manager or 
Tumdvinifr, whe, Crongh the hereditary superintendent and 
accountant, fixed the yearly rental of each village. ‘The hendman of 
fa village was generally made responsible for the village rental, and 
tho villagers distributed the amount over the different shares in the 











1 The rate levi on the Ian inadaptd to the dierent quali of el by snening 
fo th tra alarger or smaler area in proportion to the poornes ota ichaea 
the tit tom. Gov. Rav. Latter, Sh Rovember 182, in Hast Indi Papers, 11, 


2°Tho grant or iad lands were, if beld free of rent, called aji, and if subject to a 
Quit-ront, opurn maf jamin, Mr.Goldamia, 185 of 1840, para. 
‘2 Sheri lands were ly lands formed by the change of a ri 
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illage lands, Tf the villagers refused to agree to the rent proposed 
Ty tke manager, the question stood over till harvest when the 
wes were piled in each field and the ontiurn calculated. In 
the time of rouble at tho close of tho eighteanth century (1792-1802) 
Shen the district was laid waste by Holkar and the Pondhdris 
fod then impoverished and emptied by famine, the system of paid 
fannagers broke down, Instead of receiving a salary and a8 

Sheek on the local hereditary officers and on the village 7 
gad other revenue farmers, the mauager became the farmer of the 
anvonus cthis sub-division, ‘The posts of divisional farmers were from. 
Jear to year pat to auction among the Poshwa’s attendants. ‘The 
Titre was either given to some dependant or relet to, some third 
party, and, as the farmers torm lasted for only a year, there was no 
Pete tor Kindliness, nor any chance of learning what the sub- 
Avision eould pay without injury. In most eases the head farmer 
SMhlot groups of villages often to the hereditary district officers, snd 
The subfarmer relet his group village by village. ‘The village 
farmer was generally the village headman, If the headman farmed 
the village, he became the absolute master of every one init. Ifhe 
Fefused £0 farm it, the case was perhaps worse, as the farmer's 
Tnderlings levied what they coald without knowledge and without 
ily. In cither ease the actaal stato of cultivation was little 
Fegarded. A man’s reut was fixed by his power to pay, not by the 
Sim or the charactor of his holding. No moderation was shown in 
levying the rent. Every pretext for fine and forfeiture, every 
means of rigour and conifscation were employed to squeeze the 
poop to tho utmost, before the farmer’ Tease of power came to an 
end.’ 

‘Niésik seems to have suffered less from these exactions than parts 
of the Deccan more completely under the Peshwa’s control. ‘The 
svild districts to the north and west were too thinly peopled and too 
nptto rise in ovolt to be hard pressed, and were loft in great measure 
to the management of local chiefs.” And in the moro settled and. 
central parts, soyeral estates were granted to the commandants of 
forts aad other large landowners, who were able to guard their 
people from irregular exactions? From 1803, when, under the 
Treaty of Basscin, the British undertook to protect the Peshwa, Nésile 
was free from hostile armies and its people were enriched by the 
high prices of grain that ruled in the Deccan, In 1818, when the 
British passed from Chéndor to Trimbak, bringing the hill forts to 
subjection, they found the country equal in beauty and richness to 
Sup liko tpnce in India, a woll-watored plain broken by gonth 
tiaog. gronnds, popalots villages, end large mango grovel’ “Maal 








135, It Novonber 140, para 19-21. ‘ 
2 Tn ia abut Ia of tho Dindrt vile ‘ere attached to . 
ae Font were attached othe tll forts of 
weir Hee 188 of 18,73. Of the 42 vag inthe Nasik ede, 
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was a pleasing spot, a considerable town with two palaces and some 
handsome buildings, and rich gardens and vineyards. Still the 
sppearance of rich crops and orchards concealed much debt and 
mismanagement, In 1521, Mr. Crawford wrote, Chdndor suffered 
greatly under the late government. ‘There was seldom sny regular 
settlement, Large sums were exacted not only by Pendlitris and 
other robber bands, but by the government itself, aud to meet these 
demand’ the heads of the were forced to borrow from 
moneylonders.! 


SECTION IIl—THE BRITISH. 


‘Tho sixty-four years of British management may be divided into 
three periods ; twenty years, from 1818 to 1888, when, excopt thab 
revenue farming was dono away, the old system was as far as 
possible continued ; thirty years (1838-1868), when the revenue 
survey was introduced in the south and west and fourteen years 
(1368-1882), during which the revenne survey bas been introduced 
in the north, and revised settlements in the Niphi 
Dindori, Sinnar, Nasik, Yeols, and Nindgoon sub-divisi 
south and west. 

Partly from the fall in produce prices, partly from the want of 
supervision, the first twenty years was a time of little advance and 
of much distress. Tho reduction of the Government demand in the 
first survey settlements (1840-1847) proved a great relief, and after 
1944 a rig in produc prices caused a rapid spread of tillage and 
growth of wealth, which reached its highest daring the American 
war (1863-1865). Since 1869 several years of cheap produce, 
more than one season of short rainfall, and the plague of locusts 
in 1862 havo tried the district. In spite of this, the spread of 
communications and the great permanent rise in produce prices 
have enabled the district to pay without difficalty the largely 
increased rates of the revised settlements. 

At the beginning of British rule the system of farmin; 
revenue cessed. The Dindori hereditary officers were called into 
Dhulia and ordered to prepare a statement, showing for each village 
the area of arable land and the rates that should be fixed to secure 
‘8 revenue equal to the rental of former years. Complete statements 
were made up and bigha rates wero introduced. But, as was to bo 
expected in returns prepared without local inquiry and with no tesb 
or supervision, they were extremely incorrect.? In the hill villages 
of Nasik and Igatpuri, the Collector ordered the mémlatdérs and 
writers to measure the lands of each holder and charge them » 
rato varying according to the crop. Returns were prepared as 
required and the settlement was completed. But the establishment 
‘was new and the men were untrustworthy and untrained, and there 
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was no provision for supervising or for testing their work. The result 
ras that fora year or two the returus wore a. dead Totter, and the 
people distributed the village rental over the old plots nnd estates.) 
In addition to the land rent, there was a variable tax called the 
grass cess, gavat shirasta, bat taken in cash, It was very uneven, 





perhaps a remnant of a former practice of spocially assessing grass- 
Yielding villages for the support of cooley There were sveral 
hon-agricultural levies, of which the chief was the shoy stax, 





or mohtafa, This ioeladeds house tx, a shop tas a Loom tax, and 
f taxon tradeand crafts, ‘Those taxes, though light in villages, wore 
heavy in cities aud country towns, In the leading craft contros 
tho differont traders and workers were arranged in sete, or (defi, 
Bach sot had its boadman, chaudhri, who agreed that his set should g 
contributes lump'um, This they distributed among thomsclves, the 
individual payments varying from balf a rupee to eloven rupees a year. 
In 1820-21 Mr. Crawford, the assistant collector, put astop to the 
gst of cup ansernntan with tho help of two sorelaieg or 
daftardérs, measured tho land and introduced bigha rates, Hon this 
meainroment from tho want of a trustworthy staff was incomploto 
find innccurnto.* Tn Pétoda Mr. Crawford raised the garden bigha-rate 
from Ra, 1} to Rs, 2, and addod a little to the dry-crop bigha-rates 
which ved tromar 4 tts Th) Tho lege pot ar nd, villages 
proved on measurement to have from half as inuch again to 
tho recorded area, and tho full bigha rato would havo represonted @ 























crushing incroaso in rental. Mr. Crawford accordingly arranged 
that one-third of the increased doxiand should bo taken in. 1881, 
a frosh third in 1822, and tho full amount in 18236 Tn 1823-24 








Mr. Reid, the assistant collector, by introducing the Peshwa’s silk 
yord, or rvehmi gas, aa the unit of measurement, increased tho 





Me, Goldnmnid, 26th March and 11th Ostober 1841, Bom. Gov. Sa. VEAL, Bhs 
Fow dotaila of those original bigha rates have been obtained, ‘ 
meet et eran iar 





clans Ra. 3; ndglt, khurdani, wheat, masur, wildna, tur, bajri jedri, and grat, 
favand tonto and anyone ai 
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vatied in almost overy village. ‘hei were four kistandi villages, Soman; Peg 
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vl Vadgaon Ta... In Chindor’ the dry-crop rate was Axed by iq 
Rta 1, and was reduced by Ate. Crawford tol in 1821. Me. > 
2gt Ai 12 Bm: Gov Ty: ln 47 of 10 3 ° 

*atr Boyd, 15th July 1827, Bom. Gov. Rev. Roo, 207 of 1828, 412. =; 
ng theta into args o 1 por ant a al nga eens oo MS Bee 

Hor. Gov. Rev, Latter, Sth Novorber 1899; East India PaperPTIT, $10-811. 

In Yeola there wero fone sets, Gujardtis, Marwiis, grocers, and wenvern, 

‘Bom. Gor. “Sel. g2. In 1821 Me. Crawford ‘complained, that in the 
fistrita of Patoda, Chéndor, Sinnar, Daipnr, Diadorl, and Nally only 24,904 Bighda 
‘ad born brought to accpuat This opnion, had, te afer bem aealonn the ~ 

eatarements would have been Give times a large. 
estima would ‘mes aa large, 2Iat April 152), Bom. Gov,'Rev, 


"Ms, Crawiord, ist April 1821, Bom. Gov, Rav, Ree. 47 of 1892, 974-275, 
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number of bighds by about twenty-two per cent.’ In the same 

Hoordered thot all the big plots in a village should be recorded 
Jn the books, and the area of each plot entered in bighds. These 
returns were still very rough, in many places little more than 
estimates. Two years later (1825-26) Mr. Dunlop did much to 
improve the system, by ordering that in every village two forms 
should be filled in, showing the number and names of its plots, or 

‘their area in Dighis, how much was tilled and how mach 
, the Bigha rate, the total assessment, and the position of the 
husbandmen whether hereditary or yearly holders. At the same time 
‘a bound day-book and ledger were introduced, instead of the loose 
bits of paper on which the accounts were formerly kept.* 

Daring the first threo years of British management (1818-1821) 
high produce prices prevailed, and the country made rapid advance. 
During the next six years (1821-1827), in spite of the scarcity of 
1824-25, security of life and property and the rapid spree lige, 











caused millet to fall from forty-nine to saventy-nine ponn 
ropes, This was followed by six years (1827-1833) of still cheaper 
grain, millet rupee prices ranging from ninety-four in 1827 


to V4d in 1882. In 1882 tho latter rains failed so completly that very 
littlo of tho lato-crop land was sown and many of the garden 
Tifercd frome want ef water, "in November 1602 Mfr. Andrews, the 
assistant collector, described the state of the people of Chéndor as 
‘most wretched. Thero was no hope of a crop, and the moneylenders 
woro dragging their debtors into court to realise what they conld 
before the whole of tho debtor's store was spent. When 
Mr, Andrews visited the village of Kinlad, every landholder was 
nt tho Chéndor civil court answering complaints brought by his 
creditors, In other villages most of the people bad left their homes 
fn eonrch of work. ‘The few that remained. ware so wretched that 
Mr, Andrews issued an order removing the dans or molsale, which 
Ihnd been set over thom to enforce the payment of Government dues 
‘This was a great relief to the people, and would cost Government 
little, as even though the duns had been kept almost nothing would 
have'beon colloctod. In villages which nda supply of water the 
distress was less, and the zeal of the people in growing garden crops 
was striking? Of £41,218 (Rs. 4,12,180) the revenue for collection, 
£23,899 (Rs. 2,86,090) were collected, £16,363 (Rs. 1,68,630) wero 
remitted, and £1156 (Rs. 11,560) were left outstanding. 

Tn the next four years (1833-1837) the Government demand was 
lightened by the abolition of a special water rate in 1835 and of 
sundry small cesses in 1837, and by a reduction in garden and 
dry-crop rates.* To lessen the opportunities of exactions the village 

7 The Poshwa'e sik yan or gos was 19 inches or Jaros in garden and 10 inches or 
tami dy fina Bon. Gor Sel YESS 

"Bom. Gov. Sal VI G2 Mr. Goidemid, 198, Ist November 1540, paras 22.28. In 
189425 Mle Boyd hat in every holding one-fourth of whe recorded Bighds 
Thouid bo entered a fallow crsarpina, sltha, (Of the rest one-third should be ansensed 
si bight of Ri I ater rd at Wot and the rat at Ae BL at thie 
yen was complicntel nd 1 ROP ete, Sts Rereaiee SE 

Fi Roy, Res 48 of st 76.70, Thee Sem are oc Nasik: Gina 

sane Gor Ro. He. 692 of 1896, 87 Bou Gov. Se. VI. Sh. Pd 
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accountants were made to hold offico for threo years.! A moro 


complete village statement of areas and assessments waa 
comet Sundin receipt hooks with numbered and stamped 

ges and a detailed record of the state of their payments were 
introduced. ‘The pages of the villago day-book were also numbered 
and stamped, and the use of a paged and stamped receipt-book was 
introduced to show what payments had been mado by the vilage 
officers to the sub-divisional treasury.? In the western villages the 
Watchman of tho grain-yard was pnid by Goverment instead of by 
the villago, and the order was withdrawn that no grain was to be 





romoved till security was given for the payment of tho Goverament 


revenuc, 

For several years the district officers nd boen complaining that 
tho assossment rates wero too high, that thero was no sccurity 
that they corresponded with the eapabilitios of the land, and tha 
it was time that the labour, annoyance, and expense of 
measurements should coase, Mr, Goldsmid proposed that in ries 
lands, where the boundaries of ficlds were well marked, the 
fields should bo measured and mappod, the quality of tho soil and 
its advantages of position should be appraised, and a rato fixed 
to inclado all extra cesses and remain unchanged for thirty years, 
Dry-crop lands in tho plains should bo divided into numbers, 
their crop-bearing powers and advantages appraised, and arate fixed 
to inclndo all conses and. romete nnebangel for thirty years, In 
the poor western uplands, which after two or three years) eroppin, 
had to lio fallow, it would in his opinion be m waste of Inbone'an 
money to divide the lands into small numbors and mark off their 
boundaries. "Instend of attempting this ho suggested that thoy 
should be parcelled into large plots marked with natural boundaries 
and charged at a Jam rontal or ukti, Doaving the villagers to array 
Among, themselves what sharo each should contribute to the lump 

he ump rental was to be subject to Tovision at tho ond of fivo 
Fear rtoe® suawentions woro approved and the survey was begun 
tinder Me. Goldstnid and. Laonteroon Davidon in 1888. "Bad as 
tho state of the district was in. 1886, the poople were still further 
roducod by the failuro of rnin in 1888, Io tne important 
tho prossura of this failure of crops was lews sovere than in the 1608 
Tar cy | At was followed by considerable riso in grain. prioos, 
Bat wen roto the husbandmen ad no storo of grain.” Thor wore 
cance iy hoor, living from hand to mouth. In tho majority of 
cases the profits went to the grain-dealers,* 

‘The following statemont, which does not include Malegaon Point 
or the westorn hill vil hows that during tho first, twenty-two 
Jram of British vale (1818-1840) the land revenue collections varied 
from £22,000 (Rs. 2,20,000) in 1824.25 to £64,000 (Ite, 6,49,000) 
in 1897-88, and averaged £53,100 (Rs, 5,31,000) ; and rentepiony, 
yaried from £200 (Rs. 2000) in 1818-19 to £38,000 (Rs. 8,80,000) 
Fea 25 and avornged £10,270 (Rt. 1,02,700}, Excluding fond 
‘Years of famine or grievous scarcity, 1824, 1829, 1832, and 1838, the 
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changes in revenue show that the collections rose from £57,800 
(Rs. 5,738,000) in 1818-19 to £68,350 (Rs. 6,385,500) in 1825-26, 
and fell in the next five years to £44,250 (Rs. 442,500) in 1881-32. 

‘then rose to £61,160 (Rs, 6,11,500) in 1833-34 and again fell 
to £51,000 (Rs, 5,10,000) in 1886-87. Tn 1837-38 and 1889-40 they 
amounted to about £64,900 (Rs. 6,49,000) which was the highest 
‘sum collected during theso twenty-two years + 

Nasik Land Revenue, 1818-1840. 
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DISTRICTS. 
Nasik Land Revenue, 1618-1840—continwed. 





Survey. 
1840-1870, 
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At the time of the first survey settlement (1840) Chéndor with 
its petty division Niphéd, Dindori, Sinnar, Nésik, and  Kévaad 
or Igatpuri, formed a sub-collectorate under Ahmadna; part of 
Néndgaon, and Yeols wore included in the Patoda sub-division of 
Ahmadnagar; M@legaon including a part of Nandgaon and Bi 

or Satin including Kalvan were in Khéndesh ; and Peint waa a 
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native state. For survey pnrposes, the plain or desh and the hill or 
diing villages were formed into two charges, the plain being placed 
‘under the re ete and tho hillland. under we aosistant 
collector Mr, 5 survey was begun in in country 
in 1835-39 in the Chéndor sub-division, and brought to a close bj 
the settlement of the Pétoda sub-division in 1847. The 

portion of Nésik remained unsettled until 1868. 

In tho Nésik sub-collectorato, 369 plain villages were settled 
between 1840 and 1845, OF these 126 were in Chiindor, sixty-three 
in Dindori, 111 in Sinnar, and sixty-nine in Nésik, They oecupi 
an area of 1295 square miles or 820,469 acres, 578,853 of which 
‘were of Government assessed arable land? ‘The financial effect of 
the survey settlement in this area is given in the following 
‘statement, Compared with the former total rental the survey 
figures show a reduction of fifty-five per cent_ in Ohdndor, of thirty- 
two per cent in Dindori, of fifty por cent in Sinnar, and of forty-five 
percent in Nasik, or an average of 45} per cent for the sub- 
collectorate. Compared with the collections at old rates in the 
previous year, the new assessment showed a reduetion of thirty per 
Bent in Chandor, of twenty in Dindori, of forty-one in Sinnar? and. 
of thirty-four in Nésik, or an average reduction of thirty-one per 
cent over the entire sub-collectorate. Compared with the, average 
collections between the beginning of British rule and the survey 
settlement, the survey figures give a decrense of four per cent in 
Ohéndor, of fifteen per cent in Sinnar, and of fifteen por cent in 
Nisik; in Dindori they show an increase of 49 per cent. The final 
result of the survey rates, when the whole arable area should be taken 
for tillage, would be an increase on past collections of nineteen per 
cent in Chandor, of twenty-two in Dindori, of twenty-one in Sinnar, 
nd of eighteon in Nasik, or an average increase of twenty per cout 
for the whole sub-collectorate? : 








1 Nasik Seb-Collectorate Plain Villages, 1855." 
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Mr, Day, Sth March 1645, in Nasik Survey Report, 910 of 19th Ostobor 1874, 
‘SFor the group of forty-three villages only. Captain Davidson, 6 of 16th April 
1845, in Nisik Survey Report 910 of 10th October 1874. 
*F Captain Davideon, 6 of 16th April 1549, para. 14, 
223-28 












































218 DISTRICTS. 
chapter VIII. _Nésik Sub-Collctorate Sttlement, 1840 18K5. 
Recs (| BPES, ot Arm 
ainilton eee 
s sce prmet. Soe Joo ee ve 
oy: St | eRe | noe || 
‘ub-Collctorate, 
1840-1845, Fe,gat 
Fe 
2 
8 
cy 
Survey returns of 1844 show that exclusive of the town of Nasik 
the ‘sobvollectorato, that is Chindor Dindori Sinnar and-Nésik, 
s contained 27,885 people, 28,854 bullocks and buffaloes, 9240 sheep 
a and goats, 951 horses, 823 carts, and 2964 ploughs." 
E The following are the available details of the survey settlement in 
the plain or desh villages. 
Ohno, ‘Whe now rates were introduced into the petty divisions of Niphd 


1840-184 and Vorar in Chandor by Mr. Goldsmid in 1840-41, and were extended 
to the remaining villages of that sub-division by Lieutenant Davidson 
pr in the following year* Chéndor at that time formed the eastern 
division of the half of the sub-collectorate which lay north of the 
Godévari. It was bounded on the north by the Chéndor 
‘on the cast by Pétoda, on the south by Sinnar, and on 
‘wost by Dindori. Tt contained 126 Government villages and covered. 
fm area of about 222,700 acres? ‘The measuremont of all and the 
Classification of forty-one of the villages wore finished by July 1840. 
‘The settlement was introduced into the villages of Niphad and 
Vozar in 1840-41, and into the rest of the sub-division in 1841-42, 
‘Tho diagram annexed to the survey report for the petty divisions 
of Niphéd and Vozar shows that, during the twenty-two years ending 








- 1830-40, of total nominal rental of £4600 (Rs. 46,000), the 
oe collections had _yaried from £450 (Rs. 4500) in 1829-30 to £2700 
: (Rs. 27,000) in 1825-26 and 1827-28, and averaged £1850(Rs. 18,500), — 


and remissions had varied from £100 (Rs. 1000) in 1821-22, 1823-24, 
snd 1835.26 ¢6 £1700 (Rs. 17,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £445 
(Rs. 4480). 
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‘of about Hs, 2000, they rore to Is, 28,000 in 18% 
1524-25, when the revenue fell to fa. 7500, In the following year it rove to 
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‘Tho diagram for the Chvindor mémlatdér’s division shows that 
uring the twenty-three years ending 1840-41, of a total nominal 
Sental of 217,000 (Rs. 1,70,000), the collections had varied from 
£2100 (Rs. 21,000) in 1820-80 to £9300 (Rs. 98,000) in 1840-41 
‘and averaged £6710 (Rs, 67,100), and remissions had varied from 
{£200 (Hts. 2000) in 1833-34 to £6000 (Rs. 60,000) in 1824-25 and 
‘averaged £1506 (Rs. 15,960). 
Tn framing his rates for the petty divisions of Niphéd and Vooar, 
Me., Goldsmid was guided by a consideration of the rates fixed in 
other ‘of the country, the existing nominal assessment, in 
Niphéd and Vozar, the payments for a series of years, tho effect 
which those payments seemed to have bad on’ the people, the 
in the value of money, and the existing state of tillage, 
‘on, and markets. These considerations led him to propose 
mates which were sanctioned by Government, Tn 
xp lands, nine classes ranging froma maximum acre-rate of 
3s. (Re.1) to am of 894, (as. 22) 
Jands, twelve classes ranging from @ maximum of 16s. (Rs. 8) tom 
mninitaum of 6e. (Rs. 8) ; and in well-watered garden lands, five classes 
Fauging from a maximum of Ss. (Rs. 4) to a minimum of 4¢. (Rs. 2). 
The survey rental at these rates amounted to £2192 (Rs. 21,020), 
that is compared with the old total rental (Rs. 46,000), 9 
reduction of fifty-two por cent. Compared with the collections 
(its. 20,500) of 1839-10, the collections (Rs. 17,607) of 1840-41 at 
Survey rates showed a reduction of fourteen per cont, a reduction 
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ftmounted to Rs. 67,100 out of 
SJonrn Riraisro¥ varied as much sa collections, In the frst two years they 
Zot Mtired.. Tn tho next two yearn they Tone ¢o Rx. 12,000 in 1821-22 and in 
Bot Teastveary fell to Ra, 6000 in 1823-24, ‘Then came the bad year of 182425 
Pre hey’ amounted to Ha. 60,000, In the remaining years they were Re 000 
YeMigap ah, Hn, 31,000 in 1828.37, Tx, 19,000 in 1527-28, Ra. 15,000 in, 1835-20, 
aa ee 1620-30, Re. 25,000 {a 1890.31, Rs, 31,000 in 1891-82, Re, 18,000 in 
Bee ee Tees 2000 io 1632-H4, Ra. 19,000" in 1834-95 and 1895.06, Re, 21,000 in 
seas ey Ra S000 in 1897-38, Re, $2,000 io 1898-90, Hs, 21,000 in 180040, an 
Fo. 12,000 ia 1940-41, Diagram in Boni. Gov, Sel. CXXX, part LL, 45,08, 
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ch in Mr. Goldsmia’s opinion tho state of the villages requited. 
ue Seles ‘hese rates Government noticed that the reduction of 
fifty-two per cent in the whole demand was to a grent extent nominal, 
fas the old total had never been realised. The actual sacrifice would 
Probably bo small,as average past collections for the twonty-twoyears 
piling 1939-40 amounted to between £1800.and £1900 (Rs, 18,000 
and Rs, 19,000), and under the new rates, when the whole arable ares 
‘was under tillage, the revenne would bo £2192 (Rs, 21,020), An 
hniform system would be a great relief to the Iaudholders, who hind 
suffered severely from the exactions of hereditary district and village 
officers. ¥. 

‘Tho same rates were extended to the remaining part of the 
sub-division in 1841-42, Compared with the old nominal rental: of 








‘088 (Rs, 1,70,380), the survey rental of £7637 (Rs. 76,870) on 
fe sean eats Sa ee sa reluction of Afty-fve por cant) and 
compared with the average of collections (Rs, 67,103) during the 
trenty-thres years ending 1840-41,an increase of thirteen per cont 

(Chor Setesent, 1840-1842. 





























‘After Chéndor the survey settlement was introduced (1842-49) 
into the sixty-three plain villagos of Dindori. ‘The survey: 
measurement and classification of this part of the sub-collectorato 
were finished by October 1842. At that time Dindori formed the 
western division of the half of the sub-collectorate which lay north of 
the Godévar ‘Tt was bounded on the north by the Chandor range, 
on the east by Chéndor, on the south by Nésik, and on the west 

the Peint state. As Dindori touched on the west the hill tract 
that stretchos from 'Trimbak to the fort of Saptashring, it was more 
within the iaflaoneo of the hills, and had « tees ‘certain. Talal 
than Chéndor, ‘The diagram annexed to the survey report shows 
that during the twenty-four years ending 1841-42, of » nominal 
rental of £10,800 (Rs. 1,08;000) the collections had varied from 
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£3600 (Rs. 36,000) in 1829-30 to £7800 (RRs. 78,000) in 1841-42 and Chapter | 
averoged £6000 (Rs. 60,000), and remissions hed varied from £200 

(His. 2000) in 1822-23, 1825-24, 1827-28, 1839-34, 1640-41, and 
4841-42, to £8700 (Rs, 37,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £787 
(Rs. 7370) 2 

‘Survey returns of 1841 show thst tho sixty-three plain villages of 
Dindori had 23,468 people, 29,479 bullocks and buffaloes, 1056 
horses, 5008 sheep, 658 carts, and 942 ploughs.? 

Tts nearness to the Sahyddris mado Dindori less linble to drought 
than Chindor, At thesame time its old assessment was inuch lighter 
than in Chindor ; for, while the comparative richness of the soils of 
Dindori and Chéndor’ was ns twelve to thirteen, the average acto 
rate in Dindori was only 20. 24d. (Rs. 1-1-6) compared with ‘Se 7hd. 
(Rs. 1-13.0) in Chéndot or forty por cent less sides this, two- 
thirds of the Dindori people added to their earnings as husbandmen, 
by bringing timber trom the Sahyédri forests to the local marts 
from which it was carted to Nasik or to Ahmadnagar. Owing to these 
canses the collections in Dindori, during seasons of unusual failure, 
Sere nover so far below the average, nor those in good years so far 
Above the average as in Chéndor. As regards markets the two 
sub-divisions were much on a par. Its more certain rainfall was a 
reason for fixing higher rates in Dindori than in Chindor. But, tho 
Gifference was so slight that Lioutenant Davidson did not think 
jt pradent to imposo higher rates. At the Chéndor rates the 
Dindori survey rental amounted to £7450 (Rs, 74,500). Tho 
financial effect of this settlement was a reduction of thirty por cent 
‘fu tho old nominal rental of £10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000), and when the 
Satire arablo area should be bronght under tillage, a rise of about 
fwenty-fve per cent on average collections, Compared with the 
Collections (Rs. 78,000) of 1841-42, the collections (Rs. 63,000) at 
forvey rates in 1642-3 showed a reduction of about twenty per 

cent.’ 
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Serko 00,085, while tho collections nt survey rates amounted. in 1543 to Ita, 02,847. 
Bom, Gov. Hy, Reo, 1658 of 1844, 109, 
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‘Tho survey was next introduced into Sinnar, Forty-three vilages 
wero settled. in 1843-44 and the remaining sixty-eight in th 
following year, On the north, Sinnar was separated from Chéndor 
by the Godavari, on the east and south it was bounded by. Kopargaon, 
and Sangamner, now both in Ahmadnagar, and on the west. by Nasik, 
Tn tho group of forty-throo villages, during tho twonty-five 
yours onding 1642-43, out of w total wong tte of £11,500 
(Rs. 1,15,000), collections varied from £1400 (Rs. woe ‘1824-25 
to £7500 (Rs, es in 1840-41, and aver £5000 (Rs. 50,000), 
‘and remissions varied from about £50 (Ra, 5 x} in 1818-19, 1819-20, 
1883-34, and 1835-36, to £3200 (Rs. 82,000) in 1824-25, and averaged 


£540 (Rs, 8400). 
‘Tho diagram for tho entire Sinnar sub-division shows that durin 
the twonty-five years ending 1842-48, of a nominal. rontal, 4 
£28,000 (ts. 2,80,000), collections variod from £3250 (Rs, 82,600) 
in 1824-25 to £16,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) in 1842-43 and avery 
£21400 (Re. 1,14,000), and remissions varied from 2200 (Bs, 2,000 
in 1818-19 nd 1819-20, to £7000 (Its, 70,000) in 1884-36," 
avoraged £2080 (Rs, 20,800).2 


2 The detals of tho group of forty:thrvo villages show that, in the Gra ve 
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‘Most of the Sinnar landholders were (1843) sunk in the deepest 
poverty. Their very small honschold and personal expenditure, 
everything in fact seemed to show that the assessment exhausted 
the whole profit of their land, barely lenving them « fair return for 
their own and their cattle’s labour together with the cost of ficld 
tools and seed, 

‘Tho survey rates of Chindor? and Dindori were extended to 
Sinnar, and as the Sinnar soil was poorer its actual assessment was 
much lower than in tho two other sub-divisions.* Compared with 
the former nominal rental of £11,468 (Rs, 1,14,680), tho total 
survey rental of the group of forty-threo villages amounted to £5450 
(Rs, 64,500) o a decrease of over fifty-two per cent. ‘The collections 
in the first year of survey settlement (1643-44), amounting to 
£4988 (Rs, 43,880), showed an immediate docrease of forty-one per 
cont on tho revenue (Rs, 73,101) of the previous year and of fifteen 
per cont compared with the average revenue (Rs. 50,461) of the 
past tmonty-fvo, years (1818-1843). When the whole arablo_ area 
should be brought under tillage tho survey rental would show an 
increase of seven por cent aver the average collections in the twenty- 








five years ending 1843. ‘Tho financial effect of the survey rates on - 


tho entiro sub-division of Sinnar was. n decroao of fty por cont on 
thecld nominal ental, Compared with tho eolletions {Bs 1,60,000) 
of 1842-43, the survey collections (Rs. 82,000) of 18H-45 show a 
dooronso of forty-sight por cont. If tho. whole arable area was 
Drought under tillage tho survey rental (Rs. 1,38,142) would show 
‘an increase of twonty-one por cont compared with the avery 
collections (Rts, 1,18,954) in tho twenty-five years ending 1842-43. 
‘The next part of the district into which the survey was introduced 
was a group of sixty-nine villages in tho plain part of Nésik.* 
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i Sub-ollotor, 265 of 13h November 1843, para 1, in. Sinoar Survey 
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while the average rie of the dry-crop land of Sinnar was Ra, 07-10. Survey 
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Sn Sarvey Rep. 64 18 

2 Tha Nasik wubedivision consiated (1645) of 12 villages of which sixty-nine plain 
and fifton hill villages wero Government property, aud twenty-cight were alenat. 
4, nn 15. Dp, Sth March 13, arm, od in Nan Savoy Rep. @ of 
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‘They were setiled in 1844-45, ‘The measurements were begun in 
1843 and finished in 1844, ond the classification was begun in 
April and finished in December 1844. ‘The Nasik sub-division was 
bounded on the north by Dindori, on the north-east by Chindor, on 
the east by Sinnar, on the south-east by the Akola sub-division of 
»,on the south by the Kavnai sub-division, and on the 

west by the ‘Trimbak petty-division. The total area of the sub- 
division was estimated at about 354 square miles or 226,604 acres, 
Of these 231 square miles or 147,826 acres were occupied by 
sixty-nino Government plain villages, 32} square miles or 20,700 
acres by fifteen Government hill villages, and 903 square miles or 
58,078 acres by twenty-cight alicuated villages. During tho 
twenty-six years ending 1843-44, of a. nominal rental of £44,600 
(Rta. 1,46,000) collections. hed. "varied ‘from £2000" (Ra, 20 
in 1824-25 to £8800 (Rs. $8,000) in 1842-43, and averaged £67; 
(Rs. 67,500), and remissions had varied from £50 (Rs. 500) in 
1833-34" to £4400 (Rs. 44,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £765 
(Bs. 7650)2 

The lands of the Nasik sub-division, which were shut in by hilla 
‘on the west, sonth, and part of the east, were rough in the west and. 
south, and gradually grew more level towards the north and east. 
‘The country was bare of trees, except in the south where were 
mango groves. Some of the villages on the north bank of 
Godévari were famous for their rich black soil. ‘The drainage 
from its hills gave Nésik a better water-supply than either Sinnar 
‘or Chindor, though the deep channels prevented the water being 
much used for irrigation ‘The rainfall was heavier and less 
changeable than either in Chéndor or Sinnar. Nasik was also 
Ibetter off for roads than the neighbouring sub-divisions. ‘The whole 
of the trafic between th inlan and the coast 

it by two main routes to and to Nagpur. Alon, 
Bombay-Agra road, which through eighteen miles ot the 
west of the district, an immense quantity of groceries, English 
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cloth, iron, metals, rice, and salt passed inward to Khéndesh and 
Malwa, and there was vast costward traffic in country-mado 
‘goods, cotton, and opium. This traffic was likely (1845) to inoreaso 
when the Tal pass road was finished. ‘The Nagpur road left 
the Bombay-Agra road about five miles north-east of Nasik an 
struck east across Chéndor and Patoda through the Nizém’s 
territories to Berér and Nagpur. Along this route, which was not 
a mado road, grent qinttis of cotton and grain passed from the 
inland districts to the coast. ‘The made road from Nasik to Sinnar 
had little traffic, as the coastward trade took a cross connéry track 
which joined the Bombay-Agra road about nine miles south-west of 
Nail 

Exclusive of Nasik with 22,502 people the sub-division hnd a 

opulation of 27,885 or 115 to the square mile, against 100 in 
Dindori and 104 im Sinnar? ‘Tho people were (1848) very badly off 
labouring under pinching poverty. But this poverty, in Mr. 
Day’s opinion, was duo not to excessive rates of assessment, but to 
the extravagant marriage expenses which the poorest thought it 
necessary to incur. heir want of foresight and self-control 

lunged them into the hands of moneylenders and other extortioners. 

the people complained bitterly of the help that the Government 
gave to the moneylendors in recovering their debts, In Mr, Day’s 
opinion the system of borrowing at exorbitant rates must, in spite of 
ight assessment, keop the poople low and depressed. 

On account of its surer rainfall and its better markots higher 
rates were fixed for Nasik than had been introduced into Sinnar, 
Dindori, or Chéndor. ‘Tho sixty-nine villages wero divided into 
‘throo classes, and, according to position, their dry-crop soils were 
assessed at ‘ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent ‘above the rates 
prevailing in the other sub-divisions? In the villages near Nasik 

wrden lands were assessed at twenty-five per cent above the ratea 
introduced in the other sub-divisions.t In one case, the vill 
Sithpar which supplied Nasik with most of its vegetables, the rates 
were raised fifty per cent, 

‘Tho effect of those now ratos was a survey rental of (Re. 79,272), 
or a fall of forty-five per cont from the former nominal rental 
(Rs. 1,460,000). Compared with the collections (Rs, 87,000) of the 
Year heforo survey (1845-44), tho survey collections (Rs. 57,000) of 
1844-45 showed a fall of thirty-four per cent, and, compared with 
tho ayerage collections (Rs. 67,215) of the twenty-six years ending 
1843-44, a fall of fifteen per cout, If tho whole arable area was 
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cht under tillage the survey rates would show an increasa 
erate por contean tho averoge collections of the twentyaab 
years ending 1843-44.1 
Bate Settement, 194838 
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In 1846 the sarvey sottlement was introduced into the Ahmadnagar 
sub-division of Pétoda, most of which is now included in Néndguon 
‘and Yeola, Under Pitoda the potty division of Kumbhéri was 
included, a narrow strip on both banks of the Godavari, containing 
thirty-four villages, thirty-two of thom Government and. two 
alienated. Pétoda, the main division, lay to the north of Kumbhéei 
‘and contained 221 villagos, 157 of thom Government and sixty-four 
alienated. ‘Tho wholo sub-division was hounded on the north by 
Khéndesh, on tho east by tho Nizim’s dominions, on the south by 
Nevisa, Rihuri, and Sinnar, and on the wost by Ohéndor, Ita 
area was about 912 square miles, of which the Government vill 
‘occupied 709 Square miles or 454865 acres and the ali 
Villages about 203 squaro miles or 147,083 acres, In genoral 
features Patoda closely resembled Chindor. The north of the 
‘sub-division, about one-fourth of the whole, known as Briar Land. 
or kdti taraf, was brokon and hilly, lying between the heights that 
border Khéndesh and the low range, which, forming a link betwoon. 
the Chéndor and the Ajanta hills, is tho water-parting between 
tho Godavari and Girna valleys. Tn tho north-west this hilly tract 
was hollowed into a large rolling valley. A. small part to the north 
cast was also fairly even. But the centre, south, and sonth-wost 
Wore roughened by low hills and by tablelands cloft by doop ravi 
Except a few patches of tillage this part of the sub-division wad 
covered with the thorny bushes that gave it the name of Briar Land, 
Excopt in tho north-east the soil was poor. Most of the north-wost 
valley was vet Pont and except for bushes and brushwood the 
tablelands ond hits’ were nearly bare. ‘Tho streams were dry 
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during the greater part of the year and the people often suffered 
from want of water. 

‘The southern village Iands formed one large plain which sloped 
witha slightly waving surface from the hills south to the Goddvari, 
Under tho hills the soil was poor and scanty, But near the 
Godavari barren patches were broken by wide stretches of deop 
rich soil, ‘Tho soil was of ordinary quality, but the deeper loams 
‘were unusually stiff and groedy of rain, 

‘The crops in Pétoda were much Ii Chéndor crops. Tho 
Lill harvest was altogether carly, co of millet mixed with 
pulse and somo oil plants, and in gardon lands an occasional crop of 
Wheat or of Indian millet, ‘The opon villages to the south had a 
double harvest, an early harvest of millet and oil plants and a late 
harvest of wheat and Indian millet. Along the banks of the 
Godavari wheat was nearly as common os millet and stretched far 
up the sub-division, yielding to millet as the ground roughened into 
hills, A little tobacco. was grown in suitable spots and there wero 
some patches of rather sickly cotton. Except in a few villages such 
as Kaswari, Nagarsul, aud Mukhed, there was little garden tillage. 
Sugarcane did not seem to thrive, or at least was little grown, and. 
Yogetablos paid only near tho larger, villages. Hoabandmen ofthe 
garenor or Mali cast grow vogotables rather than, dry-cups Bat 

19 Kunbi waa often too lasy to tmdorgo the labour of growing 
watored crops. Bxoept in yoars of scanty rainfall the aroa of garden 
tillngo was seldom large, 

Of tho 189 Government villogos eight wore markot towns.t 
Bosidos the great Poona road that, crossed by Ankai and Yools, 
thoro wore two leading thoroughfares from Nésik by Sdykhed, 
Vinchur, and Yoola, ast to Khdmgaon, and south-east to Aurangabad. 
To and from Aurangabad thoro ‘wont salt, cloth, grain, and 

ries. On the Khémgaon road tho chiof export was cotton, 
Bitte trado but many travellers passed along tho ond, 

‘Especially in the rich Kumbhér vi ear the Godvari, most 
of the people were wrotchedly poor. ‘waa chiofly duo to threo 

rs of almost total faire of crops. But the distress was 
Tereaced ‘by the weight and the unevenness of tho nssossmont, 
A. system of bigha rates sooms to hare eon introduced by the 
Mnsalmans. But for more than a hundred years the Pétoda villages 
had boon held as a privateestate, and tho proprietors, giving up 
mensuroments and exactness, agroed with their poople to take 8 
certain rent for an unmeasured plot or share of tho villago land. 
For two yoars after the beginning of British ralo tho system of 
holding anmeasured plots or shares was continued, ‘Thon in 1821 

yha rato was introduced, as it was impossible to tost tho fairness 
of the rents levied from the former plots. ‘There were traces of old 
bigha rates in tho revenue records, But tests showed them to be 


























1 The population of the Government villages was 48, 
eola Hie Gooriine, 20m Sely 1840, in Captain Ds 
(62 of 14th Septambor 1846, Bom, Gov. Rov. Rec, 163 of 1847. 
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so inaccurato that new measurements were required. The new 
measurements brought to light amuch largerarea than was formorly 
returned. Tho rental on this extra area was lovied by yeatly- 
additions for four seasons. But it was not known that tho ol 
bdigha was often intentionally unequal, large in poor soils ond small 
in rich, So, when an even rato was enforced, th poorer soils 
wero thrown up and tillage was confined to the richer soils, 

To meet this evil, villagers wore allowed to take whole 
nuinbers and pay only for such rich patches as thoy choso to. till. 
In 1828, when the fall in prodace pricos was doubling the weight of 
the Government rent, vilogors woreaaked if they would like to give 
up the bigha rate and go hack to tho old plot system, ‘Thirteen 
villages petitioned for a return to the old system, and the o} 
was made. But from the growing distress among the landholders 
tho plot system broke down, and, instead of receiving rent from the — 
wwhols area, the assoumaout ras lovied ‘only from. the. pateloe’ Had 
‘wore under tillage. In the time of great distress in 1833-34 leave 
‘was given to allow a larger bigha for the poorer soils, and the practice 
‘came into force of entering the patches of tilled and -untilled land in 
afield, not according to their measnremont but according to the 

tion they bore tothe rated area, ‘Thus, by using the 
Figha: a poor feld of twenty-four Bighds wonld be Dated eighteen, 
‘and, ifthe arable area was two-thirds of the whole, it was entered a& 
twelve instead of at sixteen bighds. ‘This allowance in favonr of the 
tiller of poor lands was common in Abmadnuger. It was unknown in 
other parts of Nasik, where the actual area held was always shown. 

Under its former owners Patoda had no special garden rates, Tn 
1821, when tho bigha assessment was introduced, the British officers 
measured such garden lands as were under tillage, assumed that 
‘mount to be the total garden area for each well, field, or villago, 
and assessod it at two rupees the bigha, Tn succeeding years, if the 
wholo of this area was not tilled, remissions were granted. Garden 
Jnnd, which was out of cultivation in 1821, was not moasured and 
escaped assessment. Afterwards, whon it was brought under tll 
it_was charged s special water rate, This was continned Ul 
1837-38 whon Government mndo special concessions. to increase 
the aroa under garden crops. In 1843 the secretary or daftarddp 
to tho Collector of Ahmuduagar examined tho garden land of eaoh 
village, and fixed the amount to bo rated to cach wall. But the old 
concession of charging only on the area under tillage was continued 
till the introduction of tho survey in 1846, 

Thoso changes and concessions, though to a somewhat loss 
extont, applied to Kumbbéri as well as to Patoda, Under the 
1846 survey measurement tho formar estimate of 220,247 Lights in 
Kumbbiri was reducod to 110,224 ncros; while 890,787 bighte im 
Pétodla gave 844,142 nores, showing that tho Patoda biha waa nearly 
twico as largo as the Kumbhéri bigha, an inequality which wan 
Partly duo to the difference in the avorago value of the soils, 

During the“first throe years of British management (1818-19 to 
1820-21), the demand was comparatively light’ aud th elieetoney 
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far above the average. ‘Then was introduced the correct measuring 
of fields and assessing the excess by yearly increments, During 
the next four years this yearly increase in the bigha rato was 
accompanied by a failing revenue, ‘Tho fall continued till 1833-34, 
when the collections again roso above tho average, During this 

jar the old system of measuring poor lands by a specially large 
Vigka was introduced, and from that tine tll 1640, spite of bad 
soasons, there was on the whole a steady improvement,’ 

During tho twonty-cight years ending 1845-46, of a total of 
430,000 arable bight the arco nndor tlngo varied from 90,000 in 
1824.90 to 205,000 in 1821-22 aud 1840-41, and av 170,005 
collections, ont of a nominal rontal of £37,000 (Rs, 8,70,000), varied 
from £3000 (Rs. 80,000) in 1824-25 to ‘816,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) in 
1842-43, and averaged £11,000 (Re. 1,10,000) ; and. ‘remissions 
varied from £900 (Is. 9,000) in 1838-34 and 1887-88 to £0500 
(Rs, 95,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £3627 (Rs. 36,270) or thirty. 
three per cont of the average collections? 

Under tho 1846 survey the villages of Pétoda were divided into 
two classes, a south-wost group including the Kumbhéri villages and 
nearly all the villages bordering on Chéndor, and a north and east 

up including the Briar ‘Tract in the north and the villages near the 
Riss frontier. ‘Tho dry-orop lands of tho 119. wilsges an the 
South-west were assessed at acre rates varying from 2, 6d. to 33d, 
(Rs, 1f-as. 21). ‘The lands of the seventy remaining 
were assossed at acre, rates varying from 2s. to Sd. (Re. 1 - as. 2). 
‘The garden Innds wero divided into two classes, channel- 
watered Inds which were divided into thirteen grades with acre 
rates ranging from Sy, 44d. to 12s, (Re. 1-11-Rs. 6), and well- 














1 Captain Davidson, 62 of 14th September 1646, para, 12. 

Tho following are the details of the variations in tbe ‘Tincace Anxa: Of 9 
total rable rept 0,00 hay he ily are’ the Bra Eva yore of ah 
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£209,000 in 1831-22 to’ 190,000 in 1824.35," Tn the next four” years it rose from 
168,000 in 1825-26 40 172,000 in 1828-20," anil fell to 90,000 ia 1880-90, athe 
ext two yours It varied. between 160,000 and 150,000, atid in the thint year fll to 
100,000 fai 1852-83," Tt again ogo to’ 160,000. in 1889-34 and since that your 1 
never went higher than 200,000 in 1840-41, nor below 160,000 in 1894-85, 1898-30, 
‘and 1815-46, ‘The average tillage aren wan about 170,000 bighds or 40 per cent ot 
the entire arablo area.” Under Corsecrans, cfm nominal rental of Ha 870,00, 
inh ft ve par, sseapt in 1821‘ when ty wre I 1,500, th colotiont 
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to it 1,24,000 and fll in tho noxt four ‘years to fs. 40,000 in 1820590, They thon 
ove to, Re, 1,03,000 in the following” year, aul fell-sn the next two years to 
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Rs: 40,000; “In the next ive years LS88-1458,excopt 1830.37 when they were 
Rs, 45,000, thoy varied between His. 0000 in I8K2-34 abd. 1837-38, and Tea, 211000 
iy ISBL-38, In the romaining eight yours 1858-1846, except 1842-43 with Re 12,000, 
1890-40 with Es, 23,000, and Teil with Ra” 92,000, they” varied. betwea 
‘ie, 60,000 in 1841-42 and Ra 65,000 in 184K-48, Dingrain in Survey Rep. 62 of 1946, 
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watered lands with five grados paying acre rates of from 8s. to 6», 
(Bs. 1}-Ra.8). ‘Tho effect of the new rates was to reduce the 
total rental from £36,083 (Rs. 8,69,850) to £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) 
‘or sbout 50} per cent. Bat the old total rental had never been 
realised, and the survey total was 46} por cont in excess, of 
(Bs. 1,09,864) the average of past collections. At the same time 
this new total was not likely to be soon levied, and the survoy 
figures showed a reduction in the average acre-rato from 1a. Od, to 
1s, (az, 14 - a2. 8). Tho former 1s. 94., it was trae, represented the 
best lands only, while the now 1s, included all arable lands whether 
ich or poor. Still the changereprosonted a very important reduction 
in the Government demand, 

‘Tho survey rental of £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) was £20,883 
(Rs, 208,880) or 56} per cent less than the old nominal rental 
(Rs. 8,69,830). ‘The collections in the first year (1846-47) of survey 
rates amonnted to £9800 (Rs. 98,000), or 43} per cent more than 
‘the collections (Rs. 60,000) of 1845-48 at former rates, and nearly 
clovon per cent less than the average collections (Rs. 1,09,864) in 
tho twenty-eight years ending 1845-46, If the whole arable area 
‘was brought under tillage the survey rates would yield £16,100 
Rs. 1,61,000), or 46} por cont moro than the average collections 
luring the twenty-eight years ending 1845-46, 

‘The following statement shows tho effect of theso settlements : 


Nasik Plain Survey Settlement, 1840-1847. 





























While the plain, or desh, villages were being surveyed and 
soltlod by Mr. Goldemid and Lioutonant Davidaon, the autvey and 
settlement of tho hill, or déng, villages was (1840) entrusted to 
Mr. C, E. Fraser-TTytler, acting third assistant collector, who 
continued on the work till 1847 This hill land was a tract in 
Dindori, Nésilc, and Igutpuri, bounded on the north by the Say 

thring. hill on the cast by the very irrogular waetars lieat ot a 
plain districts which in places ran up'valleys close to the Sahyédtis, 
on tho south by the Akola hills in Ahmadnagar, and on tho west 
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‘Mr, Tytler, 77 of 13th October 1845. pn “eS 
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by the Sahyddris. The Nisik hill tract stretched east from the 


crest of the Sahyddris to an average distance of thirty-five miles ; 
its longth from Saptashring to Harischandragad was ninety miles 


~ and the superficial area 3150 square miles? 


In theso déng or hill villages were to be found both rice and 
ary-crop lands. ‘There were four sorts of dry-crop Ind, of which 
threo® wero ploughable and the fourth was so steep that it conld bo 
worked only by the band? All the rice wis sown in nurserios, 
manured with wood-ashes sometimes in a corner of the field, but 
generally on sloping ground at the field side. 

‘When Mr. Tytlor began the survey of tho Nésik hill lands in 1841 
he found the country empty and the people greatly impoverished.* 
‘Much of the land was waste and covered with brashwood and forest.® 

‘The hill villages of Igatpari or Kévnai had great nataral advantages 
of which the people had failed to make use The: most rosperous 
classes were those that had least todo with tillage, ‘These were 
the cattle-breeding tribes, tho Kénadaés and ‘Thakars, who formed a, 
fair proportion of tho people, and though they raised grain enough 
for their home nse, they mainly depended on their herds and flocks. 
‘The Thakur tribes lived chiefly on game, and when they amassed a 
little capital devoted themsclves to breeding goats and cattle rathor 
than to tillage. Both of these tribes, but especially the Kénadés, 
wore remarkably well off. Some Kanada hamlets, with not moro 
than threo or four houses, had as many as 500 cattle and 500 goats, 
They were of great use to the husbandmen, sn; pring them with 
cheap and usoful cattle. ‘Tho Kunbis seemed unable to lay by money, 
orto add to their capital. In spite of their steady industry they seomed 
to grow poorer and many lad become impoverished and apathetic. 

‘The result of the attempts made in 1824 and again in 1838 to haye 
the whole area measured and assessed, was unsatisfactory as tho 
work had been carried ont by hereditary village and district officers 
without proper supervision? 

Until 1840, the returns had almost always shown less than tho 








1 This inelules the Akola dings in Abmadnagar, Mr. Tytler, 888 of 18th Apri 
1860, para. 2, in Bom. Goy, Rev. Reo. 117 of 1800, 133. bid a 

2 Tho thre ploaghablo varitien were black or hii low lying land, generally dark, 
and best tied for wheat and other late crop, rodiah or hora lanai, Wow 1 
fod seid vr, eam a hr ts com trellis o nated 
‘igateane; pldaghablo uplands ot ma, yielding ealpor ary enpe a 
dleserption of tally Hadian mula and nigh Ate, HB Golda 
October 184, in Bom, Gor, Sel. Vi. 8. "fhe plough was deava either by. tro 
alloc or by two mais bile, or bya balck sda bude’ "om: Gey, Sok 

4 Grain land on steep ak Which could be worked only by the hoo, was called 
dat These atcpa ynded (tl) nd, sGra, na fow se eaey trope, Bo 

‘Tn 1845, compared with 215 in Nésik and 104 in Sinnar, the average population 
to the sjaare male was 100 in plain Dindori and 90 in hill Dindoel Mle Tyulon 
‘7Cde Tyler S08 f 10th April 1860, appeode Yo Dindori Ding Revilon Survey 
Report 00 of tbl October tg 

@hfe, Tyier, 10th Apri 1), fa Bor, Gov. Sl. VI. 82-33, 

7 Mr, Goldsmid, 135 of 1st November 1540, paras 22-28, 
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actual area under tillage. Mr, 'ytlor warned the district officers or 


zamindérs to be caroful in their measurements, ‘The result was that 
‘test in the following year showed an almost uniform over-return of 
‘area, In some cases the area roturned was double the actual area, Out 
Of sixty-nine numbers, in only soventeon weretheontries corroct within 
five por cout; and theso numbers were so small, quarter and half 
acres, that no great error was possible. The probable excess in the 
area returned over the area tilled was about one-fourth, 

tho power the hereditary district officors had of bofriending: or of 
harming a landholder by incorrect area returns, they wero ble to 
enter th quality of his field ns land fit to bear an acro rate of 2s, of 
Ls. 6c, or of 1s, (Re. 1, as, 12, or ae. 8). Inthe village of Jénuri, 
fow of tho richest families held thé best land and paid the lowest 
rates, while the barrener fields of the poorer villagers were burdened 
by the higher ratos, Tho rates fixed by tho distriot officers were 
practically final, ‘They wore the people's “governors.” ‘Where waa 
& right of appeal, bot tho right existed only im name.. «We have 
never,’ wrote Mr. ‘Tytler, ‘introduced any regularity in procedure, 
and therefore we cannot prove what are irregularities, Neither eam 
officers be blamed for faults which aro inherent in tho system. As 
complaint was practically uscless the people did what they could to 
gain the favour of their masters, ‘The hereditary officers had an 
‘ascendancy tnknown in other parts.”» 

‘An inquiry into tho stato of the hill villages and into the existing 
revenue system satisfied Mr. ‘Tytler that some such change as that 
proposed hy Mr. Goldsmid in 1838? was necessary? ‘The existing 
syatom of yearly measurements was troublesome and unfair. It was 
to the uncertainty and worry of these changes and measurements, 
rather than to the excessive rates of the assessment, that the poverty. 
of the hill peasants was due. The land was spocially ill-suited for a 
bigha gottloment, ‘Thore wore no natural marks, and, a8 the soil 
‘was poor, frequent fullows were required, and tho limits of fields ont 
of tillage were at once hid in grass and brushwood. Again the 
exponso of these minuto measuremonts was great and could not well 
bo borne by tracts of hill pasture that wore rarely plonghed. 
Unless there was a wonderfully sudden spread of tillage tho lands 
would be untouched till every traco of a survey had beon effaced, 
Even with low rates no very sudden increase of the tillago aroa 
could bo looked for. ‘The task of bringing hill lands undor tillage 
was much heavier than in plain tracts. Brashwood had to bo ent 
and roots dug out and burned, In tho up, or ml, lands froquont 
fallows wore wanted and fresh patchos had constantly to bo clonted, 
‘nd tho black lands were hard and barron compared with the black 
soil in tho plains, | Tn the plains arable wasto could be taken up ab 
‘onco ; in tho hills it wanted careful preparing.* 























1 Mr. Tytler, 19ch Apel 1841, fa Bom, Gor, Sel VI 27 
2 His intr 0, at ay 18 in Din Dang Ss 909 of 1606 
1h tho hill rllages the ios olds shouldbe mecsarcl act Wa daha over 
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‘The theo syvtoms in foro, th estate or mand; the plough or aut 
‘and tho yearly measurements, wore marred by fraud which could 
auily bo practied withont detection. In yo rugged and santily 
tillod » country the simple measurements of the plains could not be 
corried out: except in tho small area of rico land! Mr. ‘Tytler 
accordingly determined to adopt tho suggestion made by 
‘Mr. Goldsmid in 1838* and divido tho land into two parts, rico 
fields to be measured, classod, mapped, assoxsed, and lot out for a 
period of thirty years, and dry-orop land to bo charged slomp num, 
ukti, recoverable from the whole village, for a period of five years. 
Mr. Tytier bogan by making’ a. prelimiamry survey of ix villages 
in Kévnni or Igaipar. His proposals, which, involved a decrease 
from £706 to £509 (Rs. 7060-Its, 5690) in the Government demand, 
wore approved by Government and wore introduced in 1840-41. 

In sottling tho rico lands, as much land as lay together was mado 
into a large, or gat, number with small, or chak, sub-numbors, each of 
hich hd a separate aasousment, The large numbera were plotted 
on a small scale in the village map, which showed the villago 
boundaries and the waste land, and a separate large scale plot was 
made of each main number showing its sub-numbers. In Kaynai 
or Igatpari the rice lands wore alone measured and plotted. 
Aftorwards (February 1844) it was found that in 'Trimbak the black 
-or kali lands also formed separate fields and might be measured 
‘and mapped. 

In fixing the assessment on a ficld the area was divided into equal 
shares or parts, ‘The value of each share of the field, as rey 
soil water and embankments, was:appraised in annas, tho different 
‘anna values were grouped into classes, and an acre valuation was 
accorded to each class. ‘The average acre assessment for each field 
vas fixod by adding together tho Ttoms ofthe different sharos and 
dividing tho whole by tho nnmber of shares in the field’ 











1 Mr. Tytler, 888 of 16th April 1600, 2 His eter, ist May 1898, 
art Feat sce eat rel of the a or an hp 
rf on ran specially autod to Ahewe hilly tracts, "Me Tytler, 
Mi, Sad Gavernmont Latior 70 af 10h Marth 182, in Bom, Gort Sak. Vi, Fo 
{ellowing statemoat shows the details ofthis setlemeat? 
Kenai Beperimenal Steet, 184044, 
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‘Gov, Letter 1386 of 4th May 1844 in Liout-Colonel Taverner's 899. of 16th 
Octobor'1875, para 8. 
' Liout,-Colonel Tavernor, $84 of 4th December 1876, para, 12. 
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Mr, Tytler’s settlemont of tho rice lands in tho Nésik hilly. trnets 
Tatts teh slant setseeec rt Decean. Tn classifying the 
land threo elements were taken into consideration, the soil, the 
moisture, and the bank. - Of sixteen parts the soil represented eight, 
‘the moisture four, and the banks four. As regards soil tho land 
was divided into four classes, yellow and yellowish red, dark red, 
Very dark red, and coarse soil. Each class of soil was divided into 
three grades according as the soil was over eighteen inches, between 
eighteen and nine inchos, or below ine inchs doop. A fea 

ture, generally a mixture of coarse pebbly soil and sand, wilear, 
eda (aa gol ealaaton bee’ deas wher ree are shown in tho 
following table : 








As regards the allowance for moisture the Iand was divided into 
three classes : the first, fairly moist below the surfaco in April and 
May, was counted as four; the second, slightly moist below the 
surface, as two ; and the third, dry above and below, did not count, 
As regards their banks, fields’ were divided into three classes, 
‘Those whose banks could be repaired with little cost were valued at 
four ; those whose banks were half carried away or were broken by 
stream bed were valued at two ; and those whose dams were almost 
gntirely swopt away ot in which the field hnd silted tothe level of the 
dam were valued at nothing. For each share of the field the values 
‘assigned to these three elements, tho soil, tho moisture, and the bane 
were added together and a combination table applied which showed 
Whether the shnro was, first or aval, that is of sixteen anna second 
oF dun, that is of twelve, thirteen Or fourteon annae third or ein, 
that is between cloven and cight annas; or fourth, chareim, that 
is of seven, five, three or one anna. ‘The acro rate for the fret 
of these classes wae fixed at 12s. (Rs. 6), for the sccdnd at 
94. 9d. (Rs, 4-14), for the third at Gs. Od. (Rs. 8-6), and for the. 
fourth at 3s. (Rs 11). The total of these rates divided by the 
number of shares fixed the average nore rato for the whole eld, 











wore introduced into the 
hill villages : 
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Wégik Hill Villages, Classe and Asseane, 1840-1847. 
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Tn assessing the black or. cold-weather soils Mr. Tytler divided. 
them into three classes, fino black and dark red, coarse, and stony 
torkhat or barad. ‘These classes were divided into four grades 
according to the depth of the soil. 
Mr. Tytler naclyhes rice and the black soils into six and the 4 
red soils into four . For ries lands his acre rates yaried in 
Kaévnai from 12s. to $s. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 14), in Dindori from 6s. to 1s. 3d. 
(Rs. $-as. 10), and in Nésik from 12s. to 1s. 6d. (Rs. 6-as. 12). f 
‘The black and red soil rates were the samo in all three sub-divisons, 
the black ranging from 2e. $d. to 6d, (Rs. 14-as. 4), and the red 
from 103d. to 44d, (as. 7-as.3). The details are shown in the 
following statement ; the rates shown for mél lands were not settled 
till 1860 when the uplands were surveyed in detail*: 
Néoik Hill Villages, Settlement Rates, 1840-1847, 
Kamat 
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In Mr. ‘Tytler’s opinion the lump sum or whi system was 
specially saith etal an Objection might bo tabsa to/ tam 
joint responsibility. But the share to be paid by ench holder had 
toon cxcfilly tezied, and the chance of the strong oppressing the 
‘weak was small.t 

‘When the lomp sum or ukti was fixed, the people were told to 
‘apportion among themselves and enter in a siatoment the amber 

position of the waste and cultivated bighés which each l 
and to assign to cach tho share of the lump payment for which ho was 
responsible, ‘The areas given were fairly correct, because each man 
entered his hereditary land, and, knowing his powers as a cultivator, 
did not claim more land than he wished to use, Besides the village 
Jease_a paper was given to each holder, showing the area and 
Position of his share. Each man thus dealt direct with Goveroment 
nd was not subject to the caprice of any of the villagers, | Ho was 
4s independent and free from trammel as any landholder under the 
ordinary settlement. The joint responsibility was only nominal, 
‘The utmost inconvenience it could bring upon any individual was 
the increase of a few annas if one of tho villogers failed to pay his 
rent, Besides making these arrangements as complete as possible 
on paper, the jamédire went through each village with the body of 

iolders, making each point ont his holding in the presence of 
the others. This they compared with the entry in tho statement, 
asking if any ono, disputed tho claim. If ihe latin wat ao 
questioned they signed to the effect ‘that they had seen the 








2 The following abstract ofa village lease shows what proviaion was made to 
Te olwingabiac of» vagy Pro guard 
werthe wile tory ods ba Yan mesure nto gli cre ith cain 
coer sta Jape have been prepared, and the land divided i 
four clase, ‘the land has alao ben parceled store = 
td cach stb-number hau been separsielynssened E 
heen made over to your headimans ‘Thete lato bene gidiienet eee, 
of nh sum ale the holder aut poy forthe whee The 
force for thirty years 
“As each plot or ike, of dry crop (back and re) In could not be measared and 
amscarly the dave ngrocd to pay forthe next five years a lamp same oh Op 
(Rs. 500), "The vlagers have to stile mong themelven nad eaten yea 
E Se aumbor ofthe led sod wat aysrup pl fr wish oc oler has Usha 
sul they mi point out the Inds to bs hall by exch a thepres ee ot ie hee 
puiiol a Government offer.” I any holder of aryorop iat ics ee als eee 
2s shar tho other member ma trang for i payments hee My eal wad 
one to take the aaro or by distributing the amount ancng themathen Gy teeta 
“Daring the five years to extra chargo will be mate for ined tt Chit se ae 
zope are grown, 
‘Any part of tho waste land, though not included in on which the 
 . sali mops ah od inthe aren on which the Kamp, 
“tho villager ahold as er Sapo tile among themselves what extra eum. 
any ene who las tilled ore than hit shara tthe iat 
4 ie soa Ue mata wil toe cea gh DY. ay tal toe 
“Af etllanent time the mémlatir will maken yearly oe Sry, and the 
; Shgpge Mi be made ia the amounts ofthe shater payable 1 dn de nee 
nc, Temiton of th tmp wu will be grant ex 
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particular holding, that no one disputed the right to it, and that 
they had formally made it over to the occupant. ‘The land 
unapportioned in each village was measured by the officers, and each 
holder was, if he wished it, entitled to a share proportionate to his 
holding. ‘The area of these lands was in most cases 80 large that 
no dispates were likely to arise. 

‘The lamp sum system was most successful. Freed from the 
exactions of village and district officers and by the 
rates of assessment before the first five years’ lease was over, 
cultivation had some bundredfold and lands were 
which for been covered with brushwood and forest. At 
tho end of the first fivo years tho better dry-crop Iands were 
measured into well-marked fields, mapped, classified, and assessed 
‘as had originally been done in the case of the rice fields. Only the 
poorer dry-crop lands and the hill lands were again let out ot a 
Jump sum to the village an a second five years’ lease* 

‘The following are the details of the introduction of this survey 
settlement.’ a 

Of one hundred hill villages in Kévnai, six, as mentioned above, 
were sottled in 1841. For assessment parposes the remaining 
ninety-four villages were divided into two groups, one of forty-two 
villages which was, sotiled in 1842-43, and the other of fift-two 
Villages which was settled in 1843-44, 

In all villages tho rice lands registered after the sarvey far 
exceeded the old returns. In many they were treble, 
and even fourfold. Much rice land had until this survey (1842) 
een waste, snd the dams of many fields were breached. The 








resumption of tillagé in these fields could not take place 60 
as in plsin villages, as embankments had to be thrown up and soil 
allowed to gather. " In Mr. Tytler’s opinion low and just rates wero 


tho only moans of restoring this He, therefore, adopted the 
ates fixed by Mr. Goldsmid and which had proved’ saccessfal m 
other parts. ‘The calculation of tho total assessment was nob 


completed at the time of Mr. Tytlor’s report (28th July 1843). But 
hho entitnated that the now rates would yild  rovenne twenty-five 
por cent in excess of the average collections during the ten previous 
years, 








4 Me. Tytler, 1984 Apel 184, in 
2 Me Tytler, Clear a Al 
Rivas, trimbat i, Dido 







extend to the rice ands ofthe remalning vlages of Ravan. 
""t'Bom. Gov. Rov. ec, 133 of 1942, 157-199." 
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adopted for the threo classes of black land were 1s. 13d, ie a 
Od. (as. 9, 72, 6), and for the three classes of red land, 71 dy 
and 6d, (as. 5, 44, 4), At these rates the Imp assessment for the 
dry-crop land of forty-two villages amounted to £1106 (Rs. 11,000). _ 
Some slight changes wore made and the Inmp assessment finally 
sanctioned was £1098 (Rs, 10,930), showing a decrease of two por 
cent compared with the average collections (£1116) of the past 
ttrenty-throo years and of 8°7 por cont compared with the average 
collections (£1185) of the past eleven years. 

In the following year (1843-44) the new rice rates wereintroduced 
into the remaibing Aifty-two vilages, and Inmp mms fixed for ‘he 

--ctop land. The rice rates were itoed for thirty years, 
ian tates for five yeurs. Tho majority. of these Sty two 
villoges wore in more hilly country than the previous group, Thei 
dry-crop lands were inferior, and they had for the most part reddish 
or hordt land instead of black or kali land. For these reasons the 
Jump assessment of fifty-two villages was fixed at £1400 (Rs, 14,000), 
showing a decrease of 5°14 per cont compared with the aver 
collections (£1476) of the past twenty-five years (1818-19 to 
1842-48) ; of eleven per cent compared with the average collections 
(#1574) of the past thirteen years (1830-31 to 1842-43); and of 
23°87 per cent compared with the collections (£1827) of the year 
(1842-48) before the now settlement.? 

‘Tho Dindori hill villages, which wore surveyed in 1844, differed 
greatly from the Kévnai hill villages. Tn Kévani the rice soils wore 
the most valuable while in Dindori the black dry-crop lands were 
tuors important the ico Tande being nether very extensive nor _ 
vory fertile. The Trimbak villages differed greatly from each othor, 
some of them being like Dindori and others like Kévnai. Unlike 
Kévani, many villages in Dindori and several in Nésike and ‘Trimbake 
had black dy-orop land valaable enough to. be mapped, measured, 
and settlod for thirty years like rice lands. Their uplands, as in 
Keévnai, were settled by a lump assessment or ukti, 

In 1844 tho potty division of Trimbak, to which Mr. Tytler’s 
feria cuenta cman soeny-one rings sade 
mahélkari, Tt was exe poor and most of the people 
Kolis, who had a bad Spas -robbers,! x 

During the twenty-six years ending 1843-44, the area nnder ri 

tillage had varied from 1100 highds in 1891-34 to 1800 bighis ta 
1828.24, and averaged 1500 bighdée; of a total rental of £1100 
(Bs. 11,000) collections had varied from £700 (Rs. 7000) in 1829-80 
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to £1300 (Rs, 18,000) in 1854-35 and avoraged £1050 (Rs. 10,500) ; 
and romissions had varied from £5 (Re, 00) in 1820-21, 1821-22, 
1842-43, and 1843-44, to £240 (Re, 2400) in 1829-80, and. averaged 
846 (Rs, 460). 

In the rico lands the same rates wore adopted as in Kévnai. Tho 
result of these survey rates, when the whole rice Iand was 
under tillage, was estimated to be an increase of eighty-four par cant 
on past collections and of ninety-six per cent on the provious year’s 
revenue? A five years’ lump or scktt sottlement was made for the 
upland or mil of twenty-one villages, and for the dry-crop, that i 
both black land and upland, of fifty villages. ‘The entire now uktt 
semmpassessment on dry-crop, or black and red_ land, exceeded 
the average of past collections by three and a half por cent? ‘Tho 





4 varied between 
1100 and 1800 and averaged 1800 dighds, From 1600 bighds in 1818-19 i fell to 1400. 
{in 1819.20 and rose in tho next four years to 1800 fa 1893-84. In the mest foe, 
Years 1 fll to 1400 in 1897-28. “Tt rose to 1600 in. the follows ‘and in 


ing thetwonty-six years stout under rice Trizaan' 
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of Titsh tala arted 4a 1sB021. 1s81-22 1549-43, and 1943-dh- te 
‘Ha 2400 in 1829.80, and averaged Re. 400.” In 188299 they amototen eee ike 
ing to He. 100 in the noxt year (1523-24) thoy fll to Ya, B00 he os ey OO 
Again Fone to Re 1000 in 1898-20, Tn 1829-90 thay amounted’ te Re aay Ta 
ext four yeary they fall from’ Ra 800 toi 00 fn 188 84" ta thre 
3 1806-97 and fell the next 

Feri 100 188738. “Tn 1898.99 thay amounted to Hae 1100" in teste as 
00, in ISON to Hs, 100, and in 1SM1-49 to Ra. dO0, Tn 19U-49 ek aoe 
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‘Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 171 of 1845, 31-33, 
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black or Kili land of twenty-one villages was measured for assossment 
inthe same way as the rice land. Compared with the total collections 
(Rs, 11,500) from rice and dry-erop soils in 1843-44, the probable 
collections (Rs, 9260) for 1844-45 showed a decrease of twenty 
cent.? 

PY[n 1845 ninoty-four hil yillges in Dindori wore surveyed and 
settled. ‘The garden rico and black or Inte-crop lands wero minutely 
surveyed, classified, and assessed, and the oor uplands, or mi were 
Jeasod for a lump sum to the peoplo of each villago. Those villages 
hhad boon loss heavily assessod than most places. ‘The people were 
better off and the ratos of interest lower. 

Though the rental had not been excessive, the district hnd nob 
made any marked adyanco under British management. ‘Thoro wna 
little increase in the garden tillage. In the rive area there had 
boon a marked riso betweon 1818 and 1822, but betwoon 1822 and 
1844 thero was little change, ‘The tillago of lato crop or black land. 
greatly increased betwoon 1818 and 1825, the aroa then fell, but 
‘gain rose in 1833, and after a second fall nd rovained its formor 
Position in 1842. ‘Pho early crop uplands, mai, alone showed n stoady 
spread of cultivation, especially in the six yours ending 1B44.45% 

In theso lands the avorago realization rose from £524 (Re, 5240) 
botwoon 1818 and 1830 to £940 (Rs, 9400) betwoon 1831 an 
1642, and to £1159 (Rs. 11,590) betwoon 1839 and 18442 Tn fonrtoon 
Villages thero were garden Iands which had formerly paid. nore 
rates varying from ba, 4d. to 12a. 14d. (Rs, 2-11-3 to Ry, 40-9) and 
avaroging 8 74d. (Re 4-5-2). In their stend tho raton which 
Lioutenant Davidson had introduced in tho plain Dindori villagon 
Wore adopted, and average acre rato reduced to 5s, Od. (Re, 2-1-5), 
‘The change caused an incrense in the total rontal of 8°0G por cent 
above the avorage realitatious of tho six previous yours, ‘Tho dotaila 
wore : 





Dindori Hilt Villages, Carden Lands, 1845, 
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Compared with those of tho proviously survoyed parts of the hill 
country the Dindor ree lands wero poor, ‘Thay weated depts eet 
Ehoy wero not well banked. Tastoad of » bight rate of Geet 4) 
the rates varied from 5s, to de, (Rs. 24 - Ra. 2), and oven thigh, 
fate had been heavy enough to Keep much of tho land out of tillage, 
‘he higher kinds of rice were lttlo grown. The pwah 
of ric land commonly ranged from 440 0 1040 pounds (51-18 many 
Siving a profit for the poorer kinds of 12s, to£1 Bs (Re, 6 = Rs. 13) aad 





Mr. Tytler, 4th November 1844, in Bom, Gov. Rev. Reo. 171 of 18 
Mr; ‘Townsend, Seo, to Gov., 168 of 10th January ieee wr 
wal se tv, 188 of LOU anuary_ 184,” Rev. Rec 168 of 1846, 


77, U8th October 1846; Rey, Res. 108 of 1846, 117-10h, 
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for the better kinds of £2 4s. (Re, 22). ‘This was a poor onttura 
compared to the Igatpuri rice fields, which. yielded from 880 to 
2000 pounda (11-25 mans), worth in some cascs as much as £4 108, 
(Bs, 45}. Instead of the Igatpuri division of four classes paying: 
cro rates varying from 12s, to Bs. (Rs. 6-Re,14), the rice soils were 
arranged into six classes rated at Gs., 5s., 4s. 32. 2x, and le. 8d. 
(Rs. $, Ra. 24, Rs,2, Rs. 1}, Ro, 1, and as, 10) and avernging 24.54. 
(Rs, 1-3-4) an acro, a marked reduction from the former average 
nore rate of 10x, Od. (Rs, 5-4). ‘These rates gave a total rental 
67°18 per cont above the average of twenty-soven years’ realizations, 
tnd 3525 per cont above those of the six provious years.' The 
letails are : 











Dindork Hilt Villages, Rice Land, 1848. 














Tn Mr. Tytler’ opinion theso rates wore low enough to induce 
the landholders to ombank, improve, and till the various classos of 
Fico land, and would tompt the hill tribes to settle to. steady labour, 
In the Dindori hill villagos the black or late-crop land was more 
important than the rice, ‘Tho whole arca was carofully measured. 
and assestod, ‘Tho produce of an acro generally ranged from four 
to nine mans, giving for the richer crops, sich ai wheat snd gram, @ 
gross nero’ profit of from Toe, to 1 Toe. (Ite.8. Te, 18). Tantead 
Of the old rates varying from 18%. 114d. to Sad. (Ra, 6-15-6 to a, 3 
pies 9) bigha and avoraging 3s. 24d, (Rs. 1- 8) am nero, six new 
classos wero formod aud assessed at oro rates of 29. Sul, 19. 10}¢L, 
1s, 6d., Le. 14d, Od, and 6d. (Ro, 1}, aa. 15, ae. 12, as, 8, a. 6, ani 

as, 4) or an-averago of Is, 6d. (as. 12). On’ the whole area 
surveyed the now rates gavo a total rental 1184 per cont in excess 
of the averago realizations of twonty-sovon and 10595 por cent 
above the average of six provions years, ‘The details aro : 

Dindori Hilt Villages, Late Crop Landa, 1845. 




















Tn tho uplands, or mél, tho chief crops were ndgli and khundani, 
though sira, did, vari, and many others were more or less common, 
An sore of land was estimated to yield from 320 to 480 pounds (four to 
six mans), which at current prices were worth from &, to 124, (Rs, 4= 
Rs. 6). ‘The estate or mund system survived in some villages, 








1 Mr, Tytler, 77 of 19th October 1845, Bom. Gor. Rey, Rec, 166 of 1646, 117-15le- 
223-31 
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whether or not the whole was under tillage. 
force varied from 14d. to 1s, 44d. (anna 1 ~ 
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‘Taking the differont branches of the settlement together, in 
of an average acre-rato reduction in garden, late erop, and upland 
soils of abont a half, and in rice lands of from 10s, to 20, ba 
(Re. 54-He. 1-3-4), tho total rental of tho now survey excooded 

10 average realizations of the twenty-seven previous years by 
87°68 and of the six years onding 1844-45 by 3800 per went, “Bet 
from tho scant; ropes ion the whole survey rental was not likely to 
bo.oon realized.” Exclusive of reusstone ote had averaged about, 
Rs. 1200, tho rvalizat ng the 
Of twenty-two per cont compared with the average realizations te 
the six preceding yours! Tie ait 

Dindort Hit ¥ 














The survey sottlement was next introduced into thirteen Nésile 
Hill villages. | ‘Their superior soil, rico black and. garden, wave 
furvoyed ‘classed and assessed, while tho uplands. were leased frog 
Jump sam to each village.* Bach cultivator had his upland. holieg 
and dues defined and recorded in 
and given'to him when the rates wero fixed. Compared sit 
Tene Collections £506 (Rs. 5960) of the twenty-sovan yenre ending 
1845, the new rental. £685 (Rs. 6350) showed an fovea we 


cent. The following statements give the new rates ir 
Bessoial etoch coo With past collections: =” “08 and their 











Nasik Thirteen Hilt Vilagen, Setilement, 1848-47. 
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In tho sumo year (1846), tho five yoars’ lamp-sum rates camo to 
an ond in tho six villages of Kéynai which had boon Toasod in 1841. 
‘heir black lands were accordingly separately measured, classed. 
‘and assessed, and the uplands alono wore leaiod out afresh, ‘Tho 
now lump assessment amounted to £148 (Rs. 1480), an increaso of 
20 per cent over tho average collections of the six years ending 
184646, Compared with tho average collections of the siz 
onding 1841-45 the now black-soil assossmont £263 (Rs, 3680) 
showod a reduction of sixtoon por cont, Tho dotails aro given in 
the following statomont 

Kévnai Siz Hill Villages, Settled in 1846-47. 
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1 Tho rice lands of Kavnai and Nasik villages being alike, tho Kavnal raten ware 
ak “Tho Dindori division into six eluasea was adopted as tore suited t2' the 
Nini rice laid than the four Kavnai classes. ‘The Dindori rice rates were Ra. 3; 
Re 2h ex & Ra. 14, Ret, and an 10, Mr. Tytler, 626 of 12th October 1946, and 
Gov, Letter 3901 of 6th October 1847, Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec, 171 of 1847, 49-123, 
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Nothing farther was done towards renowing the five eases? 
when they lapsed, until, in 1855, Mr. Tytler, who was then Collector 
of Ahmadnagar, took up and completed tho settlement of the hill 
bracts.” as 


‘Tho objocts of this frosh settlement were to add all newly devel 
rice land to the existing rice rogisters and maps ; to add to the dry- 
crop registers such further areas as might soem advisable and to 
Joao the rumaiing ands for amp mom forth eto Uhpgrigial 
survey lease. So rapidly had tillago spread that beforo 1860 the 
centiré remaining area of arable hill lands was measured into separate. 
fields, mapped, registored, and nssossod. ‘Those lands wore divided 
into five classes, four arable and one unamble,* Four sorts of land 
were included under tho first class of arable : evel gromad with or 
without stonos and of finesoil,fino rod soil with a slight enstorly lope, 
hollows fillod with river or rain deposits, and blackish lovel land 

second class included shallow reddish ‘soil fairly lovel ond anixed 
With Monex oe gavel, an w sloping clayey or tough black, The 
third class included good red and black sol, so steep thnt all moisture 
rained off or its substance was liable to bo washed away, ‘Yh 
foarth class was composed of gravelly hill slopes nnd peaks wnfl 
for the plongh. ‘The ith or bad ola inclodod stony laod unt for 
tillage, ‘Tho aoro rates, on the four arablo classes, wore fixed nt LOhd, 
(a4, 7), 74d. (an. 5), Gd. (aa. 4), and AY. (as. 3). Those rates wore 
higher than the oorresponding rates in the poor soils of tho east 
of tho district. But tho soil inthe westorn hills was better, and 
‘8 good deal was considered unaruble by Mr. 'ytlor which in the ous 


















1+ Tho lanes of the fine nix Kavnai. villages expire while Mr. Tylon was ia 
the collectorat and ware revied by hin, the kil lands: elon need wate 
aumbers and separately aayessod. Aftor Mtr. ytler left the divtrot, Afr, Sart 
Jrewre  ee the heut ginal bana ‘There wo 8 
fd somewhat angry correspondence oh the mibjoc between Mle. Ph 

Mr; Sune "Tho rent was that the loner wero wever nereed hat een 
nti Mr. Tytler element ofthe mal or uplands in 16005 Dont eae Pee 
1505 of 1th October 1876, para “VAL the nw of Meyers oetleg nee Meh 
reer foeat la tt aol ape ee aa 
ut, generally speaking, they were naver renewed, Mat allont ig nk 
Aerio of the orginal fous!” Tut, Colonel Tavetoel uae Bits Septoer 18 
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‘would have been assessed at low rates.’ Com od with the former 
assessment these rates were high. But land had doubled in value 
since 1840, when the survey wns introduced. Grass, which was to 
‘be had at 2s, to 6s. (Re. 1- Rs. 3) the 1000 in 1840, sold in 1860 
at B2e to M0e.. (Rs. 0-Hts 1)” With the opening of the 
railway other produco prices would equally rise. Now rates were 
aocordingly introduced, reprosoating 8h ingveaso of 99°50 por. cant 
on the average realizations under the leasing ‘The _ 

ement shows the results of the hil! surves ° 

Nésit Hilt Villages, Settled 1840-1300, 
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‘Tho survey sottlement was next introduced into Point. Moasure- 
ments wore begun in 1862 and finished in 1864, Classing went on 
‘along with tho measuring, and the settlement was introduced in 
1865-06. At this time Point was bounded on tho north by tho 
Surgéna ddnge or hill-lands of Khindosh ; on the east by the Dindori 
ile} on:tho south by the Shihipar sub-division of 
‘Théna ; and on the wost by the Dhurampur state, It was. strip of 
broken ground about twelve milos broad and thirty-four long, with 
aroa of 408 squaro miles avd a population of 22,690, or an. 
average donsity of fifty-five to the square milo, living in 244 villages 
of which twenty-ono wero alionated, It consisted of plateaus of 
level upland, or mil, crossed by stoop ravines and mote or less 
denso forests, Duringtho rains and. cold season tho climate was 
notoriously unhealthy, but ia April and May it was cool and free 
from malaria. ‘Nhe mal or uplands generally yielded crops for threo 
Years of nigli, khurdeni, and ndgli gain, aud was thon left. fallow 
for threo or four years. Tho rico lands’ were inferior to thoso of 
the Konkan and yielded only the coarser kinds of rice. Tho chief. 
Fevenue was drawn from the upland tillage, the rental of the rico 
ands forming only about one-third of the revenue, 

‘ill 1839, when Point came under British management, there were 
no roads. By 1865 Peint was joined with Nasik by two very good 
roads, the one of about twenty-four miles from Nasik to Hareol and 
tho other of thirty-two miles from Nasik to Point, 

‘The people were chiofly Mardthés and Kolis, and in some of the 
wilder villages a few Thikurs and Vérlis. Except tho villages near 




















1 Tat Coline Taverns Report $9 of 675, ar 35, 27.. The settlement was 
sanctioned by Government Resolation 3709 of 20th October 1560, and was to remain 
in force until the expiry of the rice and dry-crop rates, 

2 Mr, Tytler, 685 of 18th April 1500, statement 3 and para, 13, 
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the Dindori sub-division, which seemed fairly prosperous, the people 
were wild and poor. 

Since 1839 tho stato had been managed by British oficors om 
bebalf of the Bogam, who received » yearly allowance of £600 
(Rs. 6000). 

‘Tho yearly rovenue of tho stato is given below for the three years 


ending’ 1863-64 ; 
Pint Reoenue, 1961-1964, 
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‘Until 1865 the land revenue was lovied by a plongh-tax, irres 
tivo of the quantity and quality of the land undor tillage, Chis 
plough-tax varied from £1 19%. to £1 (Rs, 19}~ Rs. 10) the 

tough for Kunbis, and was Gs, (Rs. 8) for Kolis, In Harsol and 
Betab all clams lind tor'somo: Yours pel ah tbe'sume rate, and in 
1865 samoness of rates was extonded to Milegaon and’ Barns 
Tho poorer husbandmon who did not own ballocks tilled such upland, 
either varkas or dati, as thoy could by hand, and wore charged at the 
ato of Gr. (Rs. 3)'a hoo or hatila, ‘Tho hoadman of the village 
furnished a list of the owners of ploughs and of hand cultivators, aud 
Was ausworable for tho collections, receiving in roturn tha free grant 
of a fourth, a half, or a whole plough, 

Tho small revenne of tho state and tho wild character of tho 

ple wero unsuited to tho detailed measurement of the uplands, 

mundaries wore fixed, Innds marked off for forest and in some casey 
for wood-ash tillage, the uplands were measured in lump, and the. 
rico Innds, whose area was in most cases vory small, woro -mousurod 
fn deta, Only in two rillgos, Point ‘and Harsol, ware the uplands 
measured into blocks of fron twenty to thirty-five nores, 

‘Tho rico Iands wero measured nnd classified in detail, ‘Tho 
uplands woro assessed on their quality und aroa, and tho ‘rontal 
distributed among the villagors in equal shares” called ploughs, 
The headmon were responsible for the paymont of the wholb vil 
ental, and woro promised reductions if tho number’ of plougl 
went down to one-half. Profits from tho increase of callivation 
wore to be divided equally betwoen the hendman and Government, 
On these conditions the headmen agroed to tako ton years’ lenses, 
Tn assessing their rice lands the {Filages were divided into threo 

aps with acre-rates varying from Ge, to 4s. (Its, 3-Re, a), 
Tino 8. (ta, 8) ruta ms Satodsood ie one ie ote 
orders of the Dindorisub-division ; the 5s (Ite 24) rate seventy. 

















2,08 the death of the Hogam in 1878 the Point state 6 Bete 
Government and became a sub-divinion of Nasi, Jove foi 


Deccan.) 


seven villages further removed than the first group; and tho 4s, 
(a, 2) rato ina group of 105 forest and wild vil ‘The acre 
rates for uplands varied from 4d. (as. 8) to 14d. (anna 1). ‘Tho 
id, (os.8) rato was introduged only in Harsol, Pint, and one 
or two adjoining villages. ‘The 1}d. (anna 1) rate was applied to 
some villages in the Bira division, ‘The rate for Inte crop or rab 
Jand was Is, (as, 8), but the area of this land was very small. No 
ono took the plots of forest that were marked for wood-ash tillage, 
‘They were afraid they might get into trouble by burning the teak. 
‘The Superintendent arranged that. tho. plots should. be kept for 
wood-ash tillage for two yours, when, if no ono applied for then, 
they might be included in the forest area, 

‘Tho following stntement shows that, compared with the avera, 
collections £1787 Me. (Rs. 17877) of the five years befor, 
survey assessment on the land in cultivation £2466 14a, (Rs. 24,667) 
caused an increase of thirty-seven per cont : 


Point Seltlement, 1885-60, 
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At the time of settlement transit duties, which averaged about 
£830 (Rs. 8300) a year, wore abolished. * 

Formerly village hoadmen were paid by the rent-free grant of a 
plough or part of a plough of land, the viola eoneossion ‘amonnting 
fo £283 (Rs, 2880) or about ten per cont of the land revenue, 
Instead of this n cash shure in tho village revennes was granted ab 
the rate of five per cent up to Rs, 800; four per cont between Re, 300 
and Rs. 500; and three per cent from Rs. 500 to Rs 1000 and 
upwards. Three hereditary accountants or vatant kulkarni had a 
claim of forty-cight pounds (4 paylis) of might on every plongh, 
amounting on the number of ploaghs assessed in 1854 to about £69 
(Rs.630). Under the survoy sottlement the district was divided into 
ton ncconntants’ charges or sazde at a cost of £109 (Rs. 1090) or 
about 48 per cent of the gross revenue of the state, Tn Harsol and. 
Point a body of Kolis, who acted as watchmen and treasare-guards, 
hold Iand at specially ensy rates, Instead of this the number of the 

‘was reduced to sixteon and they were paid in cash at a total 

Cost of £19 (Rs. 190). ‘Tho Mhérs of Pein’ town, though they 
did no sorvico, had boen in tho habit of gathering in w band and 
from the smaller villages a claim of ninety-six pounds 

(8 péylie) of ndgli on every plough, This exaction was stopped. 
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‘Twenty-five cattle-dealers of the Kiénada tribe, who had formerly” 
Ga isal at traces pa sears charged the regular survey 
assessment, raising their payment from £6 to £17 (Rs. 60-Ra. 170)> 

‘This settlement was sanctioned for ton yenrs by Govornmont 
Resolution 4343 of 29th November 1865, and continued for # 
farther term of five years by Goverament Resolution 1114. of 20d 
March 1874, Tn 1879, tho Survey Commissioner suggested the 
old sottlement might be contioued for three years from 1841.82 
with an increase of twenty-five per cent on the rice rates and of 125 
per cent on cold-weather and upland rates. This incroase raised tho 
Average rico sere rate from 2. 74d. to 9. Sd. (Io, 1-5 to Re, 1-10), 
which was in tho Commissioner's opinion still n very low rato. ‘Thig 
proposal was sanctioned by Government Resolution 4353 of 18th 
August 1880. 

The northern or Khdndesh sub-divisions of Mélogaon and Béglén 
remained unsettled till 1868, the year before they ay part of — 
Nasik. 

At the time of settlement (1868) Malegaon was bounded on the 
north by Dhulia; on the east by Chilisgaon; on the vouth by the 
Chindor or Sétméls hills, and on the west by Baglin. Tt contained 
168 Government and eight alienated villages, which were all earveyed 
and settled im 1868. ‘The total area was about 808 square miles 
and the population about 53,000 or sixty-six to the square mile, 
Afdloguon was a rolling stony plain bounded on two sides by hills, 
and excopt along the banks of rivers bare of trees. Except close to 
the rivers the soil was so poor that about twonty-eight per cent was 
barren, i 

‘The sub-division was well supplied with water. The Girna, 
it from west to cast, and at Malegaon was joined by the Moan 
from the north-west, The water of both these rivers_was langely 
ted for channel irrigation. ‘There were several smaller strosmdy 
but they seldom held water after the closo of the cold season. In th 
158 Government villoges there were 1169 wells, of which 570 more 
ont of repair or only supplied drinking water, and 599 were used foe 
irrigation.® The climate was generally good, pleasant in the raine 
and cold in the winter, but hot in April and May, and somewine 
foverish in October. The average rainfall at Mélogaon during’ the 
nine years ending 1866 was eighteen inches, 

In 1805-66, of a total arable aren of 955,475 acres only 149,795 
scree or forty por cent wero undor tillage. Tho tillage wan chief 
at inferior crops. OF the whole area sixty-soven per dont werw andy 
millet fifteen per cent under Indian millet, six under pulse BuliN 


us 








1 The paper for one of the 161 villages were uot comp leaite 
514,20 athe total arena the rsa 100 wists eee Th, tale of 
swat arable land wan 385,476 acre and waste 12, 
45d tie alcoated arn Ind was 
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five under oil-seed til, two under gram, two under wheat, and one Chapter 
each under castor-seed, sugarcane, and miscellaneous crops. In tho ina 
‘poorer lands the bashes were cut down fron: a few acres in the midst 
of tho low thorny brakes, aud the ground was tilled for two or three 
‘yearsand then thrown up. Manure was never used, and, when the 
oil showed signs of ion, the field was left fallow for several 
years. 
‘Tho sub-division wns crossed by two bridged and metalléd ronds, 
© one from Milogaon twonty-two miles to the Manméd railway station, 
the other the Bombay-Agra trank rosd joining Mélegaom with 
Dholia on the north and Chindor on the south. ‘Pho country roads, 
Fire goueally good. | he only important market town was 
‘Malegaon with a population of 8264, 
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Cotton, wheat, gram, oil-sced, and. su together occupied less 
tina iviown por cot of the cltivated are. Again the new rates, 
“though they did not seem so, were really higher than the old rates, 
as the measurements which had formerly often been greatly in 
favour of the husbandman were now exact. Though the total 
increase was moderate, the assessment of many villages which had 
formerly been rated very low was greatly rnised.* 
‘The 153 Goyerument villages were 


ppalncrpen ere mae afer oe 
ighost ‘acre rates varying Se. to Bs, 
tet). first class included seven villages, ‘and 
those immediately round it, for which » highest acre rate of Be. (Rs: 24) 
was fixed. ‘The second class included sixteen villages for which 
highest acre rate of 4s. 6d. (Rs.24) was fixed. These villages lay along 
the Agra road noar Jhodga, a halting Rice whore the trafic from 
Berér and the north-east joined the Agra road. ‘Tho third class 
included 101 villages, tho balk of the sub-division which had no 
cular advantago of position or markat,|‘Theso woro charged a 
Righoutacro rato of. (e-3, ‘The fourth class included twenty-nine 
villnges divided into two groups, one bordering on the barren. hills 





1 Me, Pediler 118 of 1867, para 14. Tn 1847-68 tillage amounted to 170,786 acres, 
showing in fourteon years'aa increste of 109 per cet. Mn Pedder: 31 of 13ih 
December IN, pari 

Fae ater S186, par Ee 

As an instatice ofthe inequality af the old rates of two clone together 
tn the Girna and of precanly the same wl, Taher had paid nt the rate at te apes 
(ig, 12 pier I) and Solgan af the rate of Sofa. (Ret), MMe. Pedder, 118 of 
n, para. 
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Chapter VIET; which separated MAlogaon from Dhulia and the other of poor villages 
Tana onthe lower slopes of the Chindor range. ‘These were charged 
‘Administration, a highest noro rato of 8¢. Gd. (Rs. 13). On the same area of 
je tilled land the effect of the now rates was an increase of eleven. 
pred cent. In addition to this, by bringing hidden tillage to Tight, 
‘es accurate measurements raised the increaso ia the Government demand 
from eleven to thirty-five por cout. ‘This additional rovenuo was 
in reduced to thirty-one por cont by the throwing up of fields, 
whose included waste had remained untaxed till the introduction of 
survey measurements, 


‘The following statomont shows the effect of tho survey : 
Maiegoon Setlement, 1968, 
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Bégtin, Baglin, when surveyed and sottloed in 1868, contained 101 
1868. villages,’ cighty-oight Govornmont and thirteen alienated, into 


ninoty-one of which, eighty-cight Government and throo alienated, 





1 Thane Malogion masimam sere rater of dry-<rop asecnment were nearly 
sare tog ston or i ele ‘ubsivimea of Dhl Gla 61 2 
fut Ha 144) sod Chalingnon (RJ, Ha 246 Re Ha 1 an a 110) which 
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tho sottloment was introducod. ‘Tho area of those nincty-one 
surveyed villages was 413 square miles, or 265,449 actes, of which 
82,098 or thirty-ono per cont were unarable. Population numbered 
34,604 or cighty-four to tho square mile, Béglin is a district of 
hills and streams, bare of trees except some fine mango near 
rivers. ‘The soil was poor, mostly stony or barad, and the) aver 
classification was consequently low, abont annas 44 according to 
thy rovised classification scale, In'many of tho valleys much good 
and funly doop black tol had plentiful sappy of river water, and 
paid exceedingly -high rates, ‘Though pleasantly cool the climate 
was unhealthy. In some villages every September and October 
the whole population suffered from fover. During tho eight 
rears ending 1868 tho rainfall ranged from twenty-five inchos in 
TEC to eight inohos in 1800. and. 1668, and. averaged 14-4 inchoe, 
Many of tho hill villages depended ‘for their water-supply on 
wolls which wore liable to fail. But most of tho villages were 
in valleys, and had a plontifal and unfailing supply of water. Wot- 

p tillage in Baglin was cnroful, skilful, and productive. ‘Tho 
Ary-crop tillngo soomed to suifor from the greater care given to the 
waterod erops, and was) punorally rade and roogb, thongh tho 
ontturn was often large, ‘illnge ‘was almost tho solo industry. 
‘Tho pooplo wore comfortable, but not rich, von the best channel 
Yratood vllgot aa fow signa of wealth, Mot ofthe peopl, moro 
forced to sock tho moneylendors’ help and were in dobt, Saténa 
was tho hoad-qaartors atid chief local market, ‘Thera were also 
markets at Déng Saundéna, Boj, Vékhéri, and Rémoshvar, But 
tho chief markot was at Méloguon twenty-two miles east of Satins, 
In 1860 thoro wore no mado roads, and Saténn was twonty-cight 
milos from Manméd, tho noarost railway station, 

Botwoon 1828 and 1848 very liboral reductions had lowered tho 
average acro rato from 44, fd: to 2e. bd, (Rs. 2-6-7 to Ro, 1-8-4), or 
about fifty por cont, ‘Those reductions soom to have placed the Baglin 
villagos on a satisfactory footing. During tho ten years ending 
1857-58 the tillago area spread from 49,800 to 57,491 acros, and, in 
spite of a slight fall from 2s, 5d, to 24, 88d. (Ro, 1-3-4 to Ro. 1-3-3) 
in tho avorage acre rate, tho receipts rose from £5602 to £6406 
(Rs. 56,020-Rs. 64,060). Daring the nino following yoars, in 
consequence of the great rise in produce prices, Biglin made rapid 
progress. Tho tillage area roso from 57,491 to 84,695 acres, 
and collections from £6406 to £9274 (Rs, 64,060-Rs. 92,740). 
Romissions bad been riding and wore almost entirely given to 
Bhils, who hind forgotten formally to give up lands which they had 
ceased to till. ‘Tho following tablo gives « summary of the progress 
of Baglin since the beginning of British rule : 














1 Mach ofthis tie was du tm mosemion of caty loa crops and any retura of 
co enn cern aa ad al a pe Bom. Gor, Rov. Bee. TH ot 
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in the three villages where the plough tax or authandi 
was i the revenue system in Béglin was an acre rato oF 
Bighoti, the bigha being nominally equal to about three-fourths of 
an acre, bat, in practice, including from an eighth to a sixth more 
‘Tho existing rates were less than ono-balf of the former rates, 

‘The eighty-zight Government villages were in five 
classes, with highest diy-crop acre rates of de. Sd, (Hs 21), Ae 
(Rs.2), 32. Gd. (Rs. 12), 8s. (Rs.1}), and 2e. 6d. (Rs. 14). The 
first class, with a highest dry-crop sere rate of 42. Sd. (Its. 2h), 
contained five villages in the eastern plain or near the Girna and 
the Aram. They had easy access to markets and were well supplied 
with water. The second class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate. 
of 4s. (Rs. 2) contained twenty-cight villages, chielly in the 
of the Kaner, Aram, Girna, and Kolthi west of the first class — 
There were also a few villages, like Ajmor Saundéua and Viygaon, 
which, though not on these rivers, were well supplied with water 
and were near markets. ‘The third class with a highest acre rate of 
3s. 6d. (Rs. 1) contained sixteen villages. The fourth class with 
ahighest acre rate of Ss. (Rs. 14) contained twenty-six villages. Tho 
fifth or the Inst class with » highest acre rate of 2¢. 6d. (Rs. 14) 
included thirteen villages, a poor group, some among the hills to 
tho west of Saténa and others in the extreme west and north of the 
sub-division. ‘These were tho rates approved by the 
Commissioner and sanctioned by Government. Mr. Pedder origine 
ally proposed somewhat higher rates in a considerable number of 
tho villages. ‘The changes recommended by Colonel Francis lowered 
the total rental from £11,483 to £10,908 (Rs. 1,14,830- Rs. 1 00,980). 
The following statement gives a summary of the original and of the 
amended rates : 

ign Setlonest, 1868, 
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+ Mr, Pedder, 4, Sth January 1860, in Bom. Gov, Rev, Ree. 74 of 1570, 374, 





As Béglin was still ent off from ontside markets, as the people 
were by no means well-to-do and had suffered severely from several 
years of scanty rainfall, somo slight lowering of the Government 
d seemed advisable. ‘The survey measurements showed an 
area under tillage of 106,575 instead of 91,132 actes, while the 
assessment showed a fall from £10,028 to £0422 (Rs. 1,00,280- 
Fs 94220) or about aix por oont ‘This decrease was cased ee 
lucing the average dry-crop acre rate from 1s, 54d. to 1a. 
(ase 18 t9 as, 99) avaceaces channel-watered rates from 
£1 de, Sd. to ee. Ad, (Res 12-54 fo Rs 9-2-8), Tho following 
statement shows in detail tho chiof changes and their financi 


Big Settlement, 1988, 
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Aftor Baglin its two petty divisions were settled, Jéykheda with 
ninety-six villages in the north and, Abhona with’ 165 villages in 
the south-west: ‘The surfnce of both of these groups was broken 
ty oop rocky, ranges generally stretching west and cast, and 
separated by valleys of varying breadth. Except towards the west 
specially in, the hills about Pimpli near Abhone, whero wero 
forests of teak and other timber trees, most of the hills were baro 
‘or covered with low thorn-bushes. Along tho river banks wero 
many rich mango groves. In other parts the arable Iand was 
almost treeless. ‘The soil varied from a rich deep black to the 
poorest stony or barad, Some hill villages suffered from want of 
water ; but, as a rolo,. the valleys wore well supplied. ‘The climate 

_ was cool, but feverish from October to February. 




















(Bombay Gazetteer, 
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‘Tho most important crops were sugarcano, rice, wheat, and gram 
occupying in all 10,814 acres, Except towards the east where 
the valleys were open and tho climate suited millet, the dry-cro 
tillage was rade and carcless. As in Béglin proper the rainfall 
nd for some years beon very scanty, and it was (December 1869) 
the universal opinion of the pooplo ond of Government officers 
oquainted with the country that the climate had changed for the 
worse. Wells and streams’ which formerly held water all the year 
round had for some years past run dry in ‘There was also 
a general belicf that partly from the want of moisture, partly from 
the spr of tillage and from continaons cropping, the land. wa 
loss fruitful than formerly. ‘The opening of the Kondai and Sol 

was a great help to traffic, and a road was being made from 
Riiogeon through Satian and the Dhol pass, cross, Jéyihoda, nnd 
over the Sel pass to Pimpalner in Khéndesh. ‘There wero no 
‘uso roads, and most ofthe county tracks wero broken by 
passes and deop ravines. No part of either group of villages was 
ear the railway. Except sugar, which crossed the Bhivad pass 
to, Nésik in considerable quantities, the only exports wore to 
Malegaon. All the local markets wore small an ‘oimportant 
‘The chief wore in Jéykheda, Mulher, Nampur, and Jay and 
in Abhona, Hétgad, Kanosi, Péla, and Abhona, ‘The people wore 
fow in number, sixty-nine to the square mile in Jéykheda and 
eighty-five to the square mile in Abhona. ‘They were stink in debt 
and had suffered much from recent bad seasons,t 

Only ten villages in tho extreme south had been provionsly sur- 
veyed, anil, except by opening one or two hill passes, no attempt had 
heen made'to help trafle-or supply an outlet for the loon produce. 
Still, though the survey was not introduced, great improvements 
had from time to time been mado in tho systom of revenue manage 
ment, ‘The pressure of distress’ betwoen 1828 and 1832 had cansed. 
‘8 marked reduction in the Government demand. By improvements 
jn tho revenue aystom and by the introduction of useful chooks and 
tests, the pooplo were frocd from the extortion of village and 
istrict officers, under which they had suffered sovercly in the early 
years of British rule, ‘Transit duties were reduced, extra cossey 
‘abolished, and tho average dry-crop acre rato was lowered about 
27 per cent? ‘These improvements were followed by a steady 
advance of tillage, which became rapid in 1858 when produce prices 
began to rise. “Ta tho Jaykheda villoges tillage had spread eae 
7986 acres in 1818 to 84,079 in 1868 or an increase of 888 per cent, 
while the Government demand had only risen from £3020 to £5456 
(Rs, 30,200-Rs. 64,560) or eighty per cent. So in Abhona the 
of tillage was from 11,135 to 87,461 acres or 236 per cent, ant the 
‘neroaso in collections from £1936 to £4101 (IRe.19,360-Rs. 41,010) 
or 111 per cent, The details are given below. During the twenty 
Years ending 1838 in the fifty-four villages of Jéykkheda, the tillagy 
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‘area had spread from 7986 acres to an average during the ten years 
ending 1838 of 15,569 while the collections remained almost 
unchanged at £3020 (Rs, 30,200). During tho next thirty years, 
corresponding to the first survey period in the southern sub-division, 
the advance was rapid especially towards the close, In the ten years 
ending 1847-48 the average tillage aren had risen from 15,560 ores 
to 22,019 or forty-one per cent, and the collections from £8018 to 
£3261 (Rs.30,180-Rs.82,610) or seven per cont. During the next 
ten years (1848-1858) the tillage increased to 25,705 acres or sixteen 
1 cent, and the collections to £3752 (Rs. 87,520) or fifteen per cent. 
e progress in the next ten years was mach more marked, aris in 
tillage to 32,897 or twenty-cight per cont and in collections to £5023 
(Rs, 50,230) or thirty-three per cont. ‘The Inst year of the decade 
1867-08) was far above the average, with a tllage ares of 34079 
acres and a revenue of £5456 (Rs. 54,560). During the samo period 
the advance in the 108 Abhona villages was about the same, double 
the tillago area, and an increase of 89 per cont in the collections. 
he variations in the progress were also very similar, o lange 
advance in tillage (5859 acres) betwoon 1887 and 1847, 0 
advance (8051 acres) in the next doondo, nd again a marked increaso 
(0801 ncres). Asin the Jéykheda group the returns for the last 
Fear of the period (1867-68) were far in excess of the average of 
the ten previous years, tillago showing an increase from 34,893 acres 
to 37,401 acres snd collections from £3791 to £4101 (Rs, 37,010- 
Rs. 41,010). ‘The details for both village groups are given in tho 
following statement : 
. Féytheta 54 Villages, Lane Revenve, 1318-1868. 

























ABhona 108 Villages, Lawl Revene, 1818-1868. 
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In fifty-six Jéykheda and 121 Abhona villages the revenua was 
collected by bigha rates, and in twenty-three Jaykheda and cleyen 
Abhonavillgesthesetilementwasbyaploughtaxor autbandi. Tn theso 
plough coss villages the lands tilled by each husbandman wereroughily 























256 DISTRICTS. 
measured into plots of thirty bighds. Ench of these plots was called 


a plough, and the holder was charged a eortain sam on the 
without counting his cattle, In the south there was a 3] inl 
of eleven villages, which had formerly belonged to Dindori Kel! 
tensed by Ai. tls fn 1845. "Tn these vllagoa the sytem 
of iting the village a short lease of the uplands alump sum 
"nob worked well) nnd the lands had boon divided’ and let for 
tillage at a low uniform rate.’ In Jaykheda the survey settlement 
was introduced into eleven alionated. and cighty-ono Government) 
villages,” with a total area of 194,610 acres or 804 square miles, of — 
which 91,564 or forty-seven per cent were unarablo, © population: 
was 20,834 or sixty-nine to the square mile. Of the 165 Abhona 
villages 143 were Government and twenty-two alienated. Twelve 
alicnated and ten Government plough rate vill were circuit 
surveyed only, The ten Government plough-rate villagos wore in tho: 
Dége to tho west of the Sabyédis, ncattored along the road. from 


‘Abhona to Balsér, ‘Their outlying position, their sickly climate, — 


‘tho want of labour, supplies, and water, and the probable opposition. 
of the Bhils ond Konkanis would make tho introduction of the 
survey settlement difficult and costly, and even if introduced the 
regular systom could not bo carried ont, Such of these villages ns. 
wero, tilled wero granted to the headmon on ton year losos, on 
condition that the headmen wore not to levy more than the existing 
plough rato of 16e. (Rs. 8). ‘Tho effect of ‘these leases was in one 
villago to incroase the rental from £11 5s, to £12 14s. (Rs, 112}~ 
Rs. 127), in anothor from £7 16a, to £7 18s, (Rs, 78-Rs, 79), and. 
in cight others to inereaso rentals yarying from £2 14s, to £4 da, 
27-Rs, 42) to rontals varying from £3 2s, to £5 10s, (Rs. 91- 
Rs, 5b), Of tho remaining 126 villages, into which the survoy 
sotilement was introducod, four were alienated and 122 Government. 
Of the Government villages ono had formerly been assessed by a 
plongh rato and 121 by a bigha rato. Of total area of 172,019 acres 
5260 square miles, 86,098 or forty aix por cout wore unnrablo. ‘The 
mulation was 22,070'or eighty-five to the square mile, 
PDE 18, the total nuzibor of villages sotled, eighty-one Governe 
mont and cloven alienated belonged to Jéykheda, and 122 Govern 
ment and four alionated to Abhona. They were arranged in five 
classes with highest dry-crop ncre rites of 4a., 84 6d., 3:., 29, Oday 
and 2s, (Rs, 2, Re. 12, Rs. 14, Rs,1}, and Re. 1). ‘Tho effect of 
tho survey rates was in the ninety-two Jéykheda villages a fall 
from £6689 to £5797 (Rs, 66,990 - Rs. 57,070) or thirteeuporoont,and 
in tho 126 Abhona villages a fall from £4872 to £3889 (Rs. 43,720 - 
Rs. 38,800) or eloven per cont. ‘The details are given in the follows 
ing statement: 
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Faybheda and Avhona Settlement, 1869, 




















Tn 1871-72, at tho close of tho thirty years’ guaranteed loaso, tho 
revision of tho original survey settlements was begun in sixty-nine 
villngos of Niphéd and nineteen villages of Chindor, which had been 
vottlod in 1840-41 and 1841-42, ‘This tract was bounded on tho 
north hy the Chéndor hills, on tho east by Yeola, on the south by 
the Godavar, nud on the weet by the onbe Agra road. It wasn 
rolling plain, the aides and tops of the rising ground were poor and 
barren, but the hollows were doop soiled and had streams whose 














‘water was much used for irrigation. ‘The richest lay along 
the north bank of the Kédva and Godévari, and some villages 
bordering on Yeola. —, 


‘Tho rain roturns during tho eight years onding 1870-71 varied 
in Chéndor from 10:42 inches in 1864-65 to. 41°39 inches in 
1870-71, and averaged. 22°72 inches in Niphéd they varied from 

}O1 itiches in 1808-00 to 21°20 in 1870-f1 and. avemged 1600 
inches.’ Local produce prices during the thirty years variod for 
millet, béjri, from 841bs, the rapeo in 1842-43 to 26 Ibs, in 1870-71 
‘or an inoreaso of 220 percent ; for wheat, from 70 Ibs, to 24 Ibs, or 
aan increase of 200 per cont; for rice from 26 Ibs. to 14 Ibs, or an 
incronso of eighty por cent; and for gram from 66 Ibs, to 24 Tbs. or 
‘un increaso of 170 per cont? Daring the same timo tho villages nd. 
greatly gained by the opening of roads and railways. Tostend of 
rough stony ravine, hardly passable for laden carts, the Tal road was 
ono of tho finost enginooring works in West India? ‘The great Agra 
highway gave easy communication through this pass to the sea and 
north-east to Khéndosh, ‘Tho Peninsula railway passed through 
the villages, providing thom with three stations, Manmad, Lésalgaon, 
and Niphéd; and from one of those stations ronds’ had 
(1870) beon opened, ono about thirty-five miles north-west from 
Tiisalgaon to Abhona, the other about fiftoon miles north to 
Chitutor 

















) Me details ware + Chéndor, 1863, 22°05 inches; 1864, 10°42 ; 1865, 11°74 ; 1863, 
HRS REE ag 1968, eas Ua, 9227; ST, AL. Ta Niphid thay wer, 
1809, 15355) 1804, 14°05; 1865, 18°08; 1806, 14; 1867, 17-02 1868, 1981; 1860, 
WAS 10 21-2." Lt.-Col, Waddington, 800 of 1bth December 1871 Rev. ke. $7 

# In Chindor the average prices from 1841-42 to 1850-51 were, for millet 70 Iba., 
for, whoat 58 Ibe, for rice lbs, and for gram 86 Ibs, From 1861-02 to 1860-61, for 
ule I for what 9 he for rice 34 Ub and for gram 4S Ib Brom 1861.2 


to 1870-71, for millet 24 tba, for wheat 20 Tha. for rice 12 Iba, and for gram 22 Tbe, 
Rey, eo.'87 of 1872, 208, 34%, 


+ HLremenbor’ writes Lieutonant-Colonel Waddington, ‘with what difculty laden 
‘arta were forced up the rough and stony ravine in 1845," 850 of 19th December 1871, 
223-33 
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‘The result of these influences had heen, comparing the average of 
the two periods of ten years ending in 1851 and in 1871, a spread 
from 95,867 to 110,223 acres in the tillage area and an increase in 
collections from £8216 to £9696 (Rs. 82,160- Rs 96,960). The 
following statement gives a summary of the details : 


Niphdil-Chinitor Land Revenue, 1841-1871, % 














Daring the thirty years ending 1870-71 the population returns 
showed a rise from 18,751 in 1840-41 to 38,007 in 1870-71 or 103 

rcent; carts from 903 to 2747 or 204 per cent; farm bullocks 
Pom 8602 fo 19,908 or sixty-two per cent; buffaloes. from 2821 to 
4864 or seventy-one per cent; sheep and goats from 9522 to 15,07 
or sixty-six por cont ; and horses from 842 to 1002 or twonty-three 
per cent ; cows showed a decrease from 11,026 to 8963 or nineteen 
per cont. Wells had rison from 975 to 1417 or fifty-one per cent, 

Except in a fow villages there was no rotation of crops. Sugar- 
cane was rarely grown oftener than once in four or five years. ‘The 
chief crops were, in the Niphéd villages, millet covering fifty-four, wheat 
306, and gram four por cont ofthe eres under tillage; and in Obgndor 
millet with 71°8 and wheat with 8°6 per cont, ‘The villages were (1871) 
well provided with roads. Bombay traders came in great numbers t0 
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Of ploughs no return is available for 1810-117 tn" 181071, thor neater 7890, 
‘They had probably increased in proportion to the Ioereaa in ah weer ae oes 
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the railway stations, and bought straight from the growers. ‘The local 
demand was alo good. | Sykhada within two mils ofthe Khervédi tani 
railway station had a weekly market, where goods were offered forsale Adu 
worth from £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 10,000). Weekly markets Jon § 
swore also held at Chéndor, NiphAd, Pimpalgaon, Vinchur, Sopa: 
Néréyanthomba, Sukena Khurd, Néudar, and Madmeshyar, 
and there were yearly fairs at Naital in Paush (January), when for 
fifteen days cloth chielly from Bombay and worth £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
‘was sold, and at Ahirgnon in Kiirtili (November), when from £1200 
to £1400 (Rs. 12,000- Rs. 14,000) of goods wero sold. In Chiudor, 
Néndurdi, and one or two largo villages the weaving of cloth 
supported 216 looms, with an average yearly produce of about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000). ‘The villages seemed in better repair, cleaner, and 
neater than Poona villages. ‘The people were fnirly off. Private 
sales and mortgages of land to moneylenders were not: uncommon, 
‘but, during the three years ending 1870-71, there had been only 
one sale of land from failure to pay rent. Gn the whole the land 
was carofully and cleanly tilled, and the watered lands were well 
mannred. Though not so valuable as at Poona, land fotched as 
"much ns from thirty to seventy times its yearly rent 
When the original survey was made the system was incomplete, 
and tests showed that the land must again be measured before 
revised assessments could be fixed. 


‘As rogards clhssing the soil, the scale used at the revision survey 
was, with slight médifications, the same ns Lieutenant Davidson’s 
scale. But althongh the scalo was nearly the same, examination 
showed that Mr, Davidson's standard was not uniform, and that a 
fresh classification was required. Considering the improved means 
of traffic and the great rise in produce prices, Lieutenant-Colonel 
‘Waddington thought that the rates might fairly be raised from fifty 
to sixty per cent. 

Bor re-assessment purposes the villages were arranged under 
four groups. Six villages either railway stations or clos¢ to railway 
stations, where a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4a. 6d: (Is. 24) 
Was. fixed; twenty-two villages within easy. retch of railra 
station or near a large market or on a high road, for whic 
the highest rate was fixed at 40. (Rs. 2) ; thirty-eight villages not so 
well placed had a highest rato of 3s. 6d. (Rs.1}) ; and twenty-two 
villages far from the railway hada highest rate of Se. (Rs.1}). ‘The 
effect of the new rates was a rise in the rental from £9146 to £15,373 
(Re.91,460-Rs. 1,58,730) or sixty-eight por cont. The details’ aro 
given in the following statement : 
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2 Tht mata taprttestent Me Grant found shat in fs ergial clavng, “a 
from the thint clas downwarta were entered fully fro clases to low and the eighth 
‘and alnth orders ofeoil were commonly entered a4 unarable,thardh,” Hey. Nos. 87 
of 1873, 231, 308. 
2'Comoared with the average in the first Sftocn years of the original survey: (1641- 














365, the average of thaten gets (1856-1861 an 1806-187 ‘aa Increase 
f veventy-one per ceut in millet and seventy-three per cent iu wheat. These aro 
‘Of the three places, Niphid, Chiindor, and Nanik. Lieut.-Col, Waddington, 
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Nipht-Chandor Revision Sttement, 1871. 
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Chtntor-Dindorl, Tn 1873-74 tho revision survey was extended to two vill groups. 

8 Fillage, Ono of theso was of fifty-six villages, forty-five of them in Chandor 

12 and eleven in Niphad, with an area of 116,811 acres and a population 
of 126 to the square mite. ‘The other was of forty-two ill 

thirty-eight of them in Dindori and four in Nasik, wit 

114,474 acres and a population of 169 to the square m: 

‘There was much yariety in these villages. Most of the south- 

east, including the Niphdd and Nasik yillages, and those in the 

south-cast corner of Dindori were level with deep black soil, while 

the west of Nasik and the south of Dindori were hilly and poor ; 

north Dindori was wooded with somewhat shallow black soil; and 

Chéndor in the north-east was broken and stony, bare of trees and 

With poor sol. Tn almost all paris were steams, many of which 

wero used to water the rich lands on their banks. ‘Tho western 

: yillages had a larger rainfall and a more feverish climate than those 

in the east, Rain returns for the nine years ending 1871-72 varied 

in Chindor from 10:42 inches in 1864-65 to 41°39 inches in 

1870-71, and. averaged 22°30 inches ; in Dindori they varied from 

- 2090 inchos in 1864-65 to 2856 in 1870-71, and averaged 25-18 

F inches. 
; Survey rates had been introduced both into the eastern or 
% Ohéndor and into the western or Dindori blocks in 1842, Both. 
groups, especially the Chindor villages, were then messed, 
2 td low rates wore introduced averaging Ia. BUd. (us: LOH) ab 
acre in the Chéndor and Is, 6§d. (as. 124) in the Dindort 
villages. ‘Tho new rates, thongh less than the former nominal 

total ‘rental by fifty per cont in Chdndor and thirty per cent in 
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Dindori, yielded on incroase on past collections of twenty-six per 
tent in Chindor and twenty-five per cent in Dindori! 

For twonty yours alter the 1842 rarray tho vilages made itlo 
ogress. The average collections in the Chindor group rose from 
Po0e7. (Rs. 80,270) in tho ten years ending 1841 to £5363 
(Rs. 83,680) in the ton years ending 1861, aud the corrospondin, 
incrosse in the Dindori villagos was from £4402 to £489 
(Rs. 44,620 - Rs. 48,900), In the ten following years the increaso 
was moro marked, to £3818 (Rs.88,180) in Chéndor and £5817 
(Rs. 53,170) in Dindori 'The following sammary shows the average 
increase of revenue in each of the four decades between 1832 and 


1872: 
Chdntor-Dindori Land Revenue, 1882-1872, 
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By the close of the survey lease the whole arable aren was 
under tillage, except 1845 acres in Dindori and 1485 in Chéndor. 
‘The increase in the resources of theso villages was believed to differ 
Tittle from the increase in the cighty-eight villages of Chéndor and 
Niphdd which were revised in 1871. These were, in people 102 per 
cent, in carts 204 per cent, in farm bullocks sixty-two per cont, 
in buffaloes seventy-ono per cont, in sheep and goats sixty-six 
per cent, and in horses twenty-three por ant; coms had fallen 
Rineteen’ per cent Something had been done to improve the 
water-supply. Masonry dams had boen built in some villages, and 
yearly mud and stono walls were throwp across several of the 
Streams, Government had constructed a largo dam across the 








n'thetory two lagi tho Dindor group, tbo Tusn¥ Ane fl rom 8 
In the forty-two vllagin of the Dind 0 Trsaanx Anza fell rom 58,000 
scr in 193-43 ts49,000 in 1845-40. In tho next thrva year rose to 67,000 acren 
find again in 1849-60 fll to 60,000, From 1860 the tillage aren continually advanced til 












{it ronche 73,000 ores in 1863-4, and in tho romaining nino ye i betwoon 
773,000 and 74,000 in 1872-73, Couiascrioss steadily rove from in 1942-48 
‘to’ Rex, 82,500 in 1861.62, In the remaining eleven years the dw alight 


fncreaie’ of about Rs, 600, The chiot Ratastoxs wore about Ra 600 in 18457, 
fand about Re. 300 in 1840-60, 1801-2, and 1863.58 
in the hifty- Ohdaor villages the Tttack ANA rose from 38,000 ncres in 1842-43, 
in USIG-44 and fell to nbout 37,600 in 1844-45. Tn tho ext three. years 
48,100 noros in 1917-48 and. again fll in fivo. yours to 44,000 in 1892-59, 
a whole of tho resin {t continued to rise to 82,000 ia. 1860-61, 
1868-64, and 64,000 in 1678-73. Cotacrioxs rosafrom about ft. 90,000 i 
(2-49 to about Ha. 33,000 in 1847-48, and fell to Ra, 28,500 in 1851-52. ‘They again 
awe to Hs, 32,600 in 1868-64, fell to Ro, 21,600 in 1800-56, and again rose to Ra, 94,000 
In’ 1806.57, in the next four yeary they nod at a. 34,000 and then rons to 
Ys, 36,000 in’ 1802-63." In the remaining ten years they. varied litle and averaged 
{tx $8,000. Tho chief Restraioxs were about a. 4000 in 1851-53, about 
Re 600 in 1889-04, and about Ra, 200 in 1860-51 and 1855-50, 
9 Mr, Auhbarner, Rey, Comt. 2516, 22nd April 1874, in Bom, Gov. Sel, CXLV. 2 
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Kédva nt Pillched.t Wells for watering the land had increased forty- 
five por cont in the Chéndor and forty-six per cent in the Dindori 
lock, Instead of being entirely without made ronds, the villages had 
tho Bombay-Agra highway passing throagh the soith-east corner of 
the western and crossing from end to end of the eastorn g1 
‘Two stations, Lésalgaon and Niphéd, on the Peninsula railway 
were within a day’s journey of every village in the two groups. 
From Lisalgaon a road ran to Chéndor. A road betwoen Nasik 
‘and Dindori was nearly finished, and one from Dindori to Niphd was 
shortly to be mado, Latterly produce prices had fallen, but they 
were still about sixty-nine per cont above their old level, and, a8 
‘wheat had begun to be successfully sent to Europe, any considerable 
fall in prices was unlikely, 

Im the eastern group, at the time of the revision survey, except 
Along the Heh ieriestedsyoam: baal: the poor Ieaken Sts Ooi 
in the north yielded nothing but millet, sesamum, Khurdsni, ant 
other inferior crops. In the level south there was much deep black 
soil yielding fine wheat, gram, linseed, and millet, and a fair 
Proportion of channel-watered garden-lands growing chillies, earth 
Huts, sugarcane, and sometimes rice, In the western block the 
northern villages were generally well wooded with a somewhat 
shallow black’ soil, chicly growing wheat, kardai, and gram 
with a little millet. ‘The southern villages were usually poor 
and the country rough and hilly. Tie fields were clean, and 
the better dry-crop and garden lands were most carefully tilled, 
Every scrap of manure was kept and used partly for dry-crop and 
partly for garden tillage. Almost every village had some land 

from masonry channels, most of which were from fifty to w 
Imndred and fifty years old. ‘Of the whole tillago area, in the 
Chéndor group seventy-one per cent wero under millet and eight 
per cent under wheat; in the Dindori group twenty-seven 
Gent were under ‘wheat, cightom. per cent’ under millet, aud 
six per cent under gram. ‘The villages had an unusually’ good 
outlet for their produce either to Nasik or to somo station on the 
Peninsula line, Besides there were local markets at Chindor, 
Dindori, Pimpalgaon, Vadnor, Vadkhed, Vani, Vagher, and 
Janori. Ab Chéndor there was a small manufacture of women’s 
robes and othor cloth. A timber trade with Peint and Surgina 
greatly helped the people by employing their cattle when they 
Were not wanted in the fields. On the whole tho people wer 
well-to-do and well-housed. In no part of tho nbsth of the 
Presidency, except in Gujarét, were there 50 many thriving villages? 

Compared with the figures of the 1840 survey, the revised surver 
of 1870 showed, in the Chéndor pail: Bean se! 
from 114,146 to 116,814 acres or 2°3 per cent, and in the arable area 
from 65,507 to 77,870 acres or eighteen por cont, and a decrease in 
the unarable waste from 24,668 to 10,010 acres or fifty-five per vent, 
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In the Dindori group the revised survey showed an increasoin the 
total area from 110,231 to 114,471 acres or four per cent, and in the 
‘arable area from 76,326 to 87,167 acres or fourteen per cent, and a 
decrease int the unarable waste from 16,004 to 4544. or seventy-one 

cent. ‘Together, the returns showed an increase of 23,204 acres 
of arable and a decrease of 25,209 acres of unarable.t 


In both, blocks the villages were grouped on the principle of 
distance rom markets. ‘On this principle the Sfty-six Chandor 
Niphéd villages were arranged, in five classes. ‘The highest dry-crop 
acre rate in six villages on the Agra road was fixed at 4e. (Rs, 2); in 
eight villages close to the six in class I. it was fixed at 8s. 6d, 

. 13); in fifteen villages along the Agra snd Mélegaon roads 
further from Nisik at 3s. (Rs. 1); in seventeen villagos at a 
greater distance from these roads at 2s. Od. (Rs. 1-6); and in 
ten near Chéndor range at 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14). The forty-two 
Dindori and Nasik villages were arranged in six classes. Tho 
highest dry-crop acre rate in Makhmalabad, close to Nésik, was 
fixed at 4s. 6d. (Rs. 24); in Mungsar, about five miles from Nasik, 
at 42, (Rs. 2); in Dogaon next to Mungsar and six villages 
close to the second class of tho Chéndor group nb Ss. Od. 
(Rs. 13); in twenty villages between Dindori and the Agra road 
at 3e, (Rs. 11); in twelve villages west of Dindori at 2s, 9d. 
Rs. 1-6); and in Sangamner close to the fifth class of the 

Nhéndor group at 2¢. 6d. (Rs. 14). 

Nothing in addition to the highest dry-crop acre rates was levied on 
purely well-watored lands, ‘The chaunel-watered land ofthe vil 
In this block was charged a highest acre water-rate of 18s. (Rs. 9). 
‘he average rates. on land irrigated from wells and dams were 
8s, 88d. (Rs, 4-2-5) in Chéndor, and 9v. 83d. (Rs. 4-10-6) in Dindori 
in addition to the dry-crop rates. A hundred acres of rice, three- 
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fourths of which were in Vadgaon in Dindori, were charged a maxi- 
mum water-rate of 10s, (Rs, 5) and assessed at £29 (Rs. 290). 


‘The effect of the rovised survey and assessment was, in the 
Chéndor group, an increase in the tillage area from 64,022 to 75,469 
acres, an average rise in the rate of assessment from 1s, 84d. 
to Is, 7d. (ag. 104 to as. 12-8) and an increase in the rental from 
£3043 to £6015 (Rs. 39,420- Rs. 60,150) or fifty-two por cent. In 
the Dindori group the increase in the tillage area was from 74,481 
to 85,401 acres, the average rise in assessmont from 1s, 62d. to. 
1s. 104d. (as, 124 - ax. 15-2), and the increase in rental from 
£5407 to £8148 (Rs. 54,070-Rs. 81,430) or fifty-one per cent. For 
the whole block the increase in the tillage area was from 138,508 
to 160,870 sores, in the averago acro rates from 1s. $3d.to Ie. 84d. 
(az. 10f-as. 18-8), and in the rental from £9849 to £14,157 
(Rs, 93,490-Rs. 1,41,570) or 51-4 per cent. The details are: 

Chnor-Dindors Revision Setlement, 1573-7438 
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In_ 1874-75 the revision survey. was extondo 

111 Sinoar villages, which had besa parvoyed bp Cacters Tecate 
in 1843 and 1844, Sinco the original survey a redistribution of 
subdivisions had scattered theso villages. ‘Thirty-five had gone to 
Kopargaon and five to Sangamnerin Almadnagar, one had gone to 
Niphéd in Nésik, and seventy romained in Sinnar. 'In 1874 the ereg 
Of this lock was 481 square miles and the population 05,049 or 1ST 
to tho squaro mile. Tho land was divided into three belts; the 
southern and western villages which had middling soil but ‘good 
rainfall and were joined by a high road with the Dovldli ratte 
station ; central tract round the villago of Vivi where the sal 
was middling and the rainfall ‘somewhat scanty; 
villages to the east, about the Malegaon and Nagar road, which 
had s larger Droportion of good deep sol and the markets of Ratt 
Koparguon, and Yoola. | Except the Goddvari to the north the cult 
iver of any noto was the Devnadi, which had a succession of dug 
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‘and supplied with water almost all the channel-watered land, OfST15 
wells, 2180 were in working order and 985 out of repair. During 
the ton years ending 1872-73 the rainfall ranged between 33:33 in 
1870.71 and 12-46 ines in 1871-72, and averaged 1874 inchoa! 
‘When these villages were surveyed in 1843 and 1844 they were 
in a very depressed state, and a reduction of fifteen per cent had 
been made in the Government demand. From the details of tillage 
and revenne given below, it would seem that during the survey lease, 
1850-51, 1861-52, 1859-54, and 1871-72 wero bad years. During 
the thirty, years’ of the survey lease produco pricos had risen 
considerably. ‘The average price of millet daring the twelve years 
ending 1844 was between 90 and 100 pounds (45-50 shers) the rapee, 
During the first fifteen years of the survey lease there was no great 
iso, but in 1859-60 prices rose to from 70 to 80 pounds (35-40 
shers). From this, chiely owing to the American war, prices rose 
in 1863-64 nearly three timesas high as they had been in 1644. After 
tho cloao of the American war they again doelined, nd in 1878.74 
millet had fallen about sixty per cent. During the thirty years of the 
survey lease the tillage area sproad from an average of 151,526 acres 
in the ten years ending 1854, to 225,286 in the ten ending 
1874 which was scoompanied by a rise in collections from £10,174 
to £14,809 (Rs, 1,01,740-Rs, 148,090). The details are : 
Sinnar Land Revenue, 1844-1874. 
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1872-73, 16-48. Lioat.-Colonel Taverner, $43 of Sth October 1874, para. 34, In 
USTB-74, 19515 inchon ; 157475, 26743 1875-76, 2000, Lieut-Colonel Laveraer, 733 
‘of 17th October 1876, ‘para. 12. 

3 binnar Millet or Bdjrt Rupee Prices, 1848-1873, 
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TThese for 108 ofthe 111 Sinnar vllagex, Daring the 
ene Tigares are for 6-111 Sinnar years of 
survey (1944-1874), tho Trice Ansa seadily rose fom 190,000 sere fn 
184445 to. 170,000 acres in 1847-483 it then contintally” declined t0. 185,000 
and from. 1850 it steadily. "rose to. 290,000 acrox in 1802-68 
1878-14, "The averag’ tillage. amounted to 199000 acres. - 
Re, $0,000 in 184i-45 to Ra. 116,000 in 1847-48, "They then 
{a 1851-58, rose to Ba, 1,00,000 in the following year, and 
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Daring the same period population rose from 49,011 to 65,043 or 
thirty-two per cent ; carts from 2220 to S10 or fifty-six per cent 5 
plonghs from 3589 to 5021 or forty per cents, and farm bullocks 
‘and male buffaloes from 20,691 to 23,499 or fourteen per cent. 
On tho other hand, cows showed a decrease from» 18,420, to 
16,888 o eloven por cent buffaloes from 4175 to 4053 or three pay 
cont ; sheep and goats from 42,938 to 25,460 or forty-one per cent 
‘md Horses from 1837 to 1800 of two per cont, ‘The sumive of walla 
rose from 2130 in 1844 to 3115 in 1874 or thirty-one per cont, 

Of this Sinnar group, the thirty-five Kopargaon villages, at the 
timo of ronottloment (1874) formed u combuct block, teelvo. miloe 
across at the broadest, and stretching from three to fifteen 
miles south of Kopargaon on the Godévari. It had no natural 
boundary, and contained no hill or river of any size, nor any 
stroam which flowed all the year round, ‘The country was shi 
waving aud sloped gradually north towards the Godévar. 
of tho villages had black soil of varying depths. In Shirdi, Rui, 
Biregaon, Pimplis, and a few other villages, much of the soil waa of 
the bost description  inothors suchas Rénjangon, Korhila, Mane 

m, and Kakdi, there was a largo area of poor soil. As a whole, the 
fertility of tho group was above the average. ‘Tho arca under millet, 
pulse, and other early crops, was about double the area under wheat 
and gram. The style of tillage was bettor than in Sholépur and. 
Poona, ‘Tho soil was usually ploughed. overy othor year, andy 
excopt in deep soil, early and Into crops genorally alternated, the 
ploughing taking place aftor the millot was harvested. Many of 
the lighter soils were ploughed every year. ‘Tho plongh usededid 
not roquire more than four bullocks, and did not pnss far beiteth 
the surface. Considerable attention was given to. manure, and 
each house owned n manure-pit outside the village walls where all 
its rofase was thrown and whence manure was carted ak it was 
needed. Dry-crop soil received any manuro that might remain 
after tho garden-land had all it wanted. It was ‘n common 

ractice to got a Dhangar to fold his flock on a Geld, tho 
udholdor feeding him and his family while they remained there, 
‘Tobacco was a specialty of some of tho villages, notably of Rui and 
Shirdi, and was generally grown as a dry-crop. It grew in almost 
ayaa, but preferred tho white soil near a. village site or light 
vial soil on stream banks. It was sown in seed bede oud 
Planted about the beginning of October, and was ready to cut 
early in January. | ‘Tchaoco was scldom grown by “Kubin 
as ‘they disliked ‘the loss of life which the nipping of the 
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fhoote caused! ‘The crop was generally mado over to a Bhil, who 


had no such scruples 
‘Bross produce,* 

‘The wheat was of two sorts, bakei and kitha, Baksi, which was 
oftener grown under wells than in dry soil, was fine but delicate ; 
keitha was hardy but inferior, The difference in price between the 
two sorts was not morethan two shers or four pounds the rupee, ‘The 
garden crops wero not important. Six villages had pdlasthal or 
channel-watered tillage, but it was of the poorest description, as none 
of the channels flowed for more than a month or two ter the rains, 
The average depth of the wells was twenty foct. In. well-lands 
Ashtugaon took the lead, having 102 wells, sixty-four of them old 
bearing assessment and thirty-eight of them new. Only about 100 
isates of engeroane ware grows 870 act P60 aciog oe mane 
by wolls not moro than 900 were planted with garden crops, 
It was a common practice throughout these villagos. to look on 
‘wells solely as a stand-by in case of failure of rain; in 1873 man; 
‘wells were left idle because the rainfall sufficed without their an 
In the murvoy officer’s opinion this state of things was the natural 
result of light assessment and regular and seasonable rainfall. 
Under tho fow good wells sugarcane was tho usual guedon 
crop. ‘Tho other products were wheat, gonerally baka, and 
Vogotables. ‘Tho unmetalled Méloguon-Noga road patsed throughs 
Kopargaon and thence through the whole length of tl pon 

; ite castorn side, Réhéta, tho chiof village’ and market ntter 
‘Kopargaon, lay on this road, beyond the eastern border of the sub- 
division, ‘This market was well attended but was not remarkable for 
any special commodity. ‘There was a stall market at Korhila; but 
by far the most important trade-centro in the neighbourhood was 
the cattleand cloth market at Yoots, twelvo miles north of Kopargaon, 
The chief place of export was tho Lasalguon railway station in 
Niphid north of the , to which in the fair season a considor- 
‘blo tragic passed from Ahmadnagnr. ‘Tho. road waa a moro cart 
track, branching from tho Nagar road at Réhéta and leaving: the 

group at Médhi Budrakh. ‘Tho buying. tmdo at Lasalgeoe, ws 
carried on by Bohora brokers from Bombay, and in tho hoight of 
tho season betweon 200 and 300 cartloads of grain wore every day 
sold. 

Oftho entire Sinnar survey block of 111 villages, a group of forty- 
four Sinnar and five Sangamner vi 8 differed cousaenay, from 
the thirty-five Kopargaon villa iis group lay to tho west of 
the Kopargaon egy and on Sarre neat, was bonnded by 
spursof the Sahyédris. ‘Tho land was higher and more waving than 
{in Kopargaon, and, especially to the east and south, had some small 


was rewarded for his pains with half the 























1 The Kanbis thought the taking of life 
Likely to being a curve on theit children, 

‘Tayerner's 843 of 1874, para 31, 
2A field of 7%, actos, aasomsed at Ra, 4, yielded (1874) six pailds oF 1440 pounds 
she anna crop. The value of a palla or 240 pounds, of 
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whole, except in Séyél Kénkuri and Nirhéla in the 
east, this group contained less good soil than the Kopargaon villages. 
Black soil was the exception, most of it was a shallow red, which 
ith w favourable rainfall was admirably suited for early crops. 
‘This Sinnar group was crossed from tho wost as far as its contre 
the Deynadi, which then turned north and fell into the Godas 
It was a very fino stream and its waters were largely used for 
itigation in almost every village through which it flowed. The 
‘staple dry-crop was millet. Scarcely any other crop was grown, except 
Fatesnn ot tha eastern Villagss, wero. whoo tbe cl alowed Weed 
was grown, ‘Tho millet in this group was finer than elsowhere, partly 
Doentso the soi and climato euitod it partly becanso tho tillage was 
ore careful, Tho soll being lightacd shallow waa Hlonghed always 
once, often twice, and sometimes even thrice a year. Manure was 
carefully saved, and, as most villages had little garden land, a large 
share of manure fell to tho dry-crop fields, There was no rotation of 
crops. Every year in Juno millet was sown, mixed perhaps with 
‘one or other of tho ordinary pulses. After the millet harvest in 
October theland was immodistely ploughed; many or mostfields were 
jloughed again in the hot weather, and some even a third time, 
cept from the Dev and its tributaries this group had no supply of 
river water, and, as tho basin of the Dev lay much lower than tho 
country round, little land was watered from wells, Sinnar itself, 
bosido’ its large channel-watored arca, had 140 wolls watering about 
195 botel-lonf orchards with a yously gross acro yiold of from £15 
to £70 (Ra, 150-Re. 700). Tho other woll-watored crops were bakat 
and kitha wheat, sugarcane, vegotables, and a few limo orchards 
in Nimon. Tho distinctivo feature of this group was its channel 
irrigation of 2787 acres from dams on the Doynadi and its tribntarion 
the Shiv and the Sarasvati, Tho chief channol-watered crops wore, 
Kavya ojo wheat, amod wud dod se, wi and honda 
‘The only made road. was from Nésik, which passed throng 
innar slong the southmost villages of the group as far as Néndur 
Singoti where it divided, one branch turning south to Poona through 
Sangamner, tho other passing to Nagar. Besides this main read 
hore were’ many passable cart tmcks. ‘Tho chief markets were 
Sinnar, Vavi, and Nimon, Nono of theso markets woro remarkable 
for any special produce, nor was there any manufacture deserving. 
mention in any village in the group. A few weavers in Sinnar wove 
coarse country-cloth, and in a few other villages native blankets 
were made, 

‘The average rupeo prices in the ten years before the 
revision (1864-1674) wero millet 38 pounds, wheat 39 pomda, sat 
gram 28 ponnds. | Tho rupeo prices in’ 1873-74 wore millot 
57 pounds, wheat 88 pounds, ram 34 pounds, which, tho 
much lower than the prices during the American war, wore from 6. 
to 84 per cont abavo the price that had rule before the war. ha 
survey superintendent thought that, except in seasons of scarcity, 
Prices were not likely to rise above their 1874 lovel, if 

In the Sinnar-Sangamner group the people of several 
among them Khopdi-Khurd, Khambéle, Bhokni, and Nimes. gence 
‘Vanjéris who had been settled for about two generations, "Their 
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wandering habits still so far remained that they left. their homes 
after the millet harvest (November), and went with their oxen 
to the teak forests below tho Sahyddris and brought back timber 
forsale. ‘Their lands soomed to sliow that they were hardworking 
and careful husbandmen, though neighbouring Kunbis affected to 
consider them somewhat disreputable and untrustworthy. ‘Though 
dependent on the moneylender tho husbandmen were not without 
littlo luxurios,! In many cases the actnal hushandman was tenant. 
In such cases in dry-crop land the holder paid the assessment and 
half of tho value of the seed ; and the tonant raised the erop and 

rovided the rest of the seed. ‘The produce was divided equally 

twoon thom. In garden lands the holder generally supplied tho 
tenant with oxen and a driver and received a money re ‘After 
the early harvest was over the poorer hnsbandmen added to their 
profite by moving with their women and children to the villages near 
the Godévari and reaping the wheat. ‘They were paid five par cout 
of whut they eut, and, besidos ‘supporting thomselvos for about six 
weoks, brought back somo grain. 

‘Pho 108 Government villages* were arranged in five ome 
Tih highest dry-crop acre rates ranging 4a. to Be. 9a, 
(Rs, 2-Rs, 1-6), averaging Le, 42d, (ae, 11-1), and yielding an 
increase of 41} por cent. In fixing these rates the chief 
considerations were, distanco from market, ease of traffic, and 
climate, Sinnar and Méhél Sékora were put in th first class and 
charged « highest dry-crop nore rato of 4a, (Re. 2); Shiry-nine 
one formed tho second class with a highest acro rato of Ss, 6d. 


















Re. 10 fourteen villages with highest aero rato of Bs. 8d. 
(Rs, 1-10) wore placed in the third class; thirty-seven with a highest 
Acro rateof Se, (Ra.1}) in tho fourth clam; nnd xteon with a higheat 
acre rate of 28, Od. (Rs. 1-6) in the fifth class, ‘Tho highest water 







ixed at £1 (Rs. 10) and the amounted to 10s. 
1)4" In tho 108 Govornment,villagos these rovised 
rates raised the dry-crop assossmont by £5147 (Rs, 51,470) or 
Alf por cent, and the average acre rate from Le. 14d. (as. 8-10) 
to Is, dtd. (as. 11-1), ‘The water cess was increased by £304 
(Rs. $940) or 27 per cent, and the average acre rato from 8%, 84d. 














Fletcher in Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner's Survey Report, 843 of 1874. 
Fletcher in Lieutenant-Colonel Tavorner's Survey Report, 843 of 1874. 
remaining threo villages were dumala or rovorsiouary villages. 

# Under the original survey there wore nine orders of woll, anna 16, 18, 10}, 8, 

2; nad}, S08 these omnas 16 and 2 were Kept, wile an 13 was rato 

‘ax, 14, ae. 10) £6 08.13, "48, 10, ax: 6 to an 8, 08.4} to 44.6, and an 8 bo aa. 

‘44, 14 wan lowered to’ Lanna, " Allovial doponit was, for dry-crops, divided. fn 

tires ‘4 20, 18, and’ 16, Whoa cultivated as garden aad under wells, which 

yrere formerly amsesbed, no water cows wan added to the first clam ; on, 2 were added 
‘he acood case and a's to te thd, Upland, that and me eneagh to 
goesrne wituout ihe help of wall or chanoe wate, was lamel atthe hight 
ial rate, a1, 20 a share, for all shares in w ‘was grown. 
ht to water from well formerly anoaocd, had a water cet of ox 4 added 
the soil clasification up Yo the 7th elas (ax. 4) of wil, at tho levy of thin 
teat was limited to five acre if the well had only on water bag, to ¥en aeres 

ATi in evo to ean if had then, and to twenty 1k ad four. No aditon 

‘was made to the assessment of land watered from wells which wore made during the 

surrey leas, Lieutonant-Colonel Taverner, 843 of 1874, para 39, 
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to 10s, 7§d, (Rs, 4-5-6 to Rs. 5-5-1). ‘The combined assessment of 
soil and water amounted to £19,461 (Rs 1,94,610) against £19,920 
(Rs, 1,539,200) collected in 1873-74, the year before the revision. 
‘The following statement shows the details in acres and rupees: 


Sinnar Revision Settlement, 187476, 
































‘The next block in which tho revision survey was introduced was 
ono of sixty villages in tho plain part of Nasik. ‘This block had been 
surveyed by Captain Davidson in 1845. Since 1845 tho redistribution 
of subdivisions had brought fourton ofthese villages into Niphitd 
‘nd fourteen into Sinnar, leaving thirty-two in Nasik, At tho timo 
of the first survey tho villages in this block numbered sixty-nine, 
‘hoy wore very depressed, and tho rates then introduced had 
involved reduction of thirty-four per cont in tho Government 
domand. ‘These lighter rates, tho riso in produce prices, and tho 
‘opening of ronds and of tho railway had caused a spread of till 
from an average of 59,686 ncres in tho ton years ending 1854, 
70,504 nores in tho ton years ending 1864, and to 83,454 in the ton 

ears ending 1874 Daring the samo timo collections had risen 
From £5607 (Re, 60,070) to £7140 (is, 71,400)." "The dota a 


Nise Land Revenue, 1844-1676, 
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from 48,000 to 67,000; in the next five years (1349 - 1853) it. 
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During the thirty years ending 1873-74 population had increased 
from 23,620 to 84,453 or 40 er cents carts from 603 to 1890 or 
215 per cent; ploughs from 1907 to 2907 or 52. cent; cows from 
0013 to 8859 or 26 per cont; bulaloes from edfen 2697 or 9 por 
cont} and sheep and goats from 8160 to 9260 or 14 per cent. ‘On 
the other hand, farm bullocks and male buffaloes had fallen from 
14516 to 12,609 or 18 per cent, and horses from 818 to 757 or 7 por 
cont, Wells had risen from 1266 to 1614 ot 27 por cent, 

The lands included in this group formed (1874) « tame well 
wooded basin, nearly surrounded by hills and uplands, and. divided 
into two valleys, ono drained by the Godavari the other by the 
Dirua. Most of the villages wero built on the banks of these 
streams. In tho low-lying parts, abont one-half of the whole, the 
soil was black, and much of it, especially between the Godavari and 
the Darna, was rich black. In tho othor half, most of which wero 
pplands, tho soil was equally divided between red and gravel, barad, 
Small plots of rico and of dheli or river bed and maldi or river bauk 
land were fonnd in fow of the sonthern villages, Daring the ten 

ears ending 1872-73 tho rainfall ranged from 1784 in 1871-72 to 

32°06 fnchos in 1870-71 aud wveraged 24°76.) ‘The Godévari and 
the Dirna provided an unfailing supply of water, ‘Thora wero 1614 
Walls watering 6371 acros, Both in the light and in the heavy soils, 
the dampnoss of the nir and tho ready growth of woods mado nt loan 
ono ploughing a yoar nvcessary. ‘Tho dato of ploughing depended 
on tho character of tho season. “If tho season was good the noil wos 
tuned by a four-bullock plough in November or December, and loft 
to dry till May, when it was twice harrowed. In Juno, after the 
first “showers of rain, tho dry-crop lands wore again’ ploughed, 
‘once lengthways and ‘once across, and once or twice Lnrrewed, 
After the crops sprang up, the hoo was once or twica used to clear 
away grass and weeds, After every crop gardenlands wore 
ploughed length and crosswaya, the plough being used four tines 
or oftener, according to tho crop to be grown, When sugarcane 
was planted, special care was takon in preparing tho lands, the 
cloda wore generally broken with a wooden mallet, and. the ground 
levelled by a flat heavy board. Whilo the crop was growiny tho 
Tand was onco or twico cleared of woeds. Awa rule, garden fands 
received a yearly supply of manure, the quantity varying from ton 
to twonty cartlonds the acre, according to the crop tobe grown, 
Dry-erop lands wore manured when the cultivator could “aiford 
fig) The dry-crops were grown in rotation, and, aso rule, 
tly one crop was raised in a year. ‘Tho chief ary-crops. wore 
nillets, wheat, tur, gram, ndgli, Khurdeni, and kardai. 4m good 
i djri, udid, rita, and mug, it 

mal “to raise a second crop of gram, masur, witdne, or 

In garden Tands there was no regular rotation of crops. 
‘The practice was to raise two crops a year, tho favourite second oto 
being methi. A third crop.of konda juiri, a variety of Indian 























‘The details are: 1863, 25°92 inches ; 1864, 20-20; 1 29:26 5 18 7 
1s, 231 Ls 0°23; 1860, 2720 1670, Boao LSS bd aad SOOT 
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millet, sometimes raised fodder. The chief ps 
sai teeing res ah ogee, “Grogs 
wore the best paying crop, and were grown to a consid 

txtent both near Nasik snd near Vadila. “'The. vineyards covered 


 forty-twoacres. The best vine was the phakri, whose grapes fetched 


‘8 good price in Bombay. Much of the land, entered in the villago 
Fapersasoceupied wasie, was purposely kept for gras, an occasional 
‘ost forming part of the system of crop rotation! } 

Nasik was well off for roads. Bombay-Agra highroad 
entered on the north-east near Adgaon and ‘on. the 
soath’ nese Eéjerbéria. In apite of the opening ‘of she Sai 
munch traffic still passed along this road. Poona-Nésik r 
which by Sangamner and Sinnar entered the Nasik sub-division 

the east near Sinds, was a still busier thoroughfare. A third 
road joined Nésik with Peint. Of fair weather tracks the 
were ‘the partially metalled road from Nasik to Trimbak,. 
ly by pilgrims, and the Nasik-Dindori road. In addition” 
‘the Nésik sub-division had two railway stations, Nisile 
and Devléli, and two others not far from its boundaries, Khervédi 
three miles on the north-east and Néndur one and a balf miles 

the south-east. There were two public ferries, one on the 
Tigra road scrom tho Godfvari and the other on the; Sauuar need 
across the Darna. There were three market towns, Nésik, Bhagur, 
and Péndurli, At Nésik, besides the permanent market, hali-weekly. 

i banks of the Godévari. At the — 

weekly market at sbout Rs. 500 worth, and at Péndusli 
about Rs 100 worth of cloth, grain, and copper vessels were sold. 
Except the Nésik brass vessels and cloth there were no manufactures, 

Daring the twelve years before the first survey (1844) millet rupee 
prices averaged eighty-four pounds, wheat seventy-four, gramseventy- 
two, and rice thirty-eight. In the first ten years of the survey leas 
(1844-1854) millet rose to soventy-four pounds the rupeo, to 
sixty-six, and gram to sixty-four, while rice remained at thirty-eight 
or an syerage increase from 12 to 14 per cent. In the second ten 
‘Years of the survey lease (1854-1864) grain prices rose still higher, 
millet and wheat selling at fifty-four pounds the rupeo, gram af 
fifty-two, and rice at thirty-three, or an average increase over the 
twelve years before survey of 55 per cent in millet, 98 in 37 
in wheat, and 15 in rice. During the last ten years of 
lease (1864-1874) the average prices were, millet hirty-threo pet! i 
the rupee, wheat and gram thirty, and rice twenty, or an avel 
increaso over the twelve years before the survey of 155 per 
in millet, 146 in wheat, 140 in gram, and 90 in rice. During 
five years (1869-70 to 1873-74) before the revision, prices had fallen 
to thirty-five pounds the rupee for millet, thirty-four for geamn, 
thisty for wheat, Sad brenty-txo for rice, that is an average inenease 
over ‘years before the original survey of 1 i 
nulet, 146 in wheat, 112 in gram, and 73 in neg, | A” Pet out i 
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azuring the thirty years of the survey lease, millet rupeo prices 
had averaged Rfsy-foue pounds, wheat fifty pounds, gram forty-eight 
pounds, and rice thirty pounds. Compared with the averages of the 
twelve years before the survey, these prices showed an increase of 
55 per cent in millet, 50 in gram, 48 in wheat, and 26in rice. In 
1878-74 millet sold at forty-five pounds the rupee, gram at thirty- 
four, wheat at thirty-two, and rice at twenty-four, ‘Compared with 
the average prices of the twelve years before the survey, the 1873-74 
Prices showed a rise of 87 per cent in millet, 112 in gram, 181 in 
Wheat, and 58 in rice? 

‘The villages lay close together and were large and well poopled. 

" Moat of the houses ‘wore tiled and. many of thew were wee 
Well built with two stories. ‘The people were active, hardworking, 
and well clothed, Land was highly valued in the central portion 
of this survey block ‘The prosperous stato of these villages was 

wowing to the light assessment introduced in 1845, to the Peninsula, 
railway, and to the steady demand and high prices paid for field 

Produce, | ‘The husbandmen were vigorous and paitstaking, and 
their holdings were not excessively large, the largest varying 
from 150 to 290 acres with thres or four ploughs and from sic to 
ight pairs of bullocks. As most of the land was held by husband. 
men, subletting was not common. ‘Tenants paid theirrent in grain, 

/the amount. varying from a third toa half. In dry-orop land the 

-/ , aprietor paid the Goverament rent and supplied halt of the seeds 
in garden land, besides the rent and half of the seed, he supplied 

the manure and met half the tillage charges. A fow lands wore 
sublet for cash payments varying from 25 to 300 per cent over the 

Government assessment. 

The result of the revision survey and settlement was to arrange 
the ‘sixty. villages in five classes, with highest dry-crop acre 
Fates varying from bs. to Ba. Sd. (Re 24~Re, 1-10) and averaging 
Is. 94d, (as,14-7). ‘The new rates yielded an increased revenue ef 
A7E per cent. ‘The chief grounds in support of this rise in reat 
‘wero the prosperity of the villages, the increaso in population, the 
certain rainfall, the plentiful supply of water, and the excellent catlet 
forproduco. Deviéli, which besides being a railway station had eve 
advantage of soil and water, was isco in a class by itself with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 5s, (Rs. 24). Eleven villages close to 
the campand railway stations formed the second clase with a highest 

of 4s. 6d. (Rs. 22), and twenty-five villages in the valley were 

in the third class with a highest mate of 4s. (Rt ‘Of the 
yemaining twenty-three eastern villages bordering on the second and 
third classes of the Sinnar group, sixteen formed the fourth clasa 
and were charged m highest rate of Ss. 6d. (Re. 1%) and seven 

formed the fifth class with a highest rate of Ss. Sd. (Re. 1-10). 
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‘A fow acres, which during the survey leaso had been turned from 
dry-crop to rico lands, wero assessed at dry-crop rates. On ten 
acres of old rice Iand a highest rato of 10s. (Rs. 5) was charged. 
‘Tho revision raised the dry-crop assessment by 22752 (Rs. 27,520) 
or 47} per cent, the average acre rate being raised from 1s. 444d. to 
1s, 94d. (as. 11-83 -as. 14-7). The water coss was increased by 
£268 (Rs. 2680) or 88 per cont, raising the average acre rate from 
Be. Gd. to Ge. Skd. (Re. 2}-Rs, 8-5-8). ‘The combined soil and 
water assessment amounted to £9488 (Rs. 94,880) against £6488 
(Rs, 64,680), collected in 1873.74 the year before the revision 
settlement. ‘The following statement gives the details : 
Nae Revision Salement, 1874-75, 
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In 1876 the revision survey was introduced into the old Pétoda 
sub-division of 189 villages, which had been surveyed and setiled in 
1846. Sinco the former settlement, thoso Patoda villages had beon 
spread over five sub-divisions, twenty-eoven going to Néndgaon, 
twenty-one to. Chandor, eighty-four to Ycolo, four to Ni and 

yt to Kopargaon. mp stretched 
milés from north to south and abvat twenty-five from com teeane, 
‘The northern frontier abuttod on the Néadgaon, Méleguon, and 
Ch4udor sub-division ; tho easton the Ninin’starvtory 5 the south 
F on m; and the west on Niphéd and Sinnar, The 
on Kapernons an ip innar, ‘The total area 

1 List -olnel Tavera, 739 of 78h Qoshr 166, par. 
7 > 

























































‘Tho twenty-seven Néndgaon villages lay on the north slopes of 
fhe Ackattasaee Mon ae ue canes villages sloped towards the 
Godévari. Tho climate in the south was warmer than in the 
north, and was much better for ripening crops. ‘The rainfall 
averaged 24°47 inches, but varied considerably in difforent parts. 
“At Yeola, during the seven years ending 1875-76, it varied from 
15°25 inches in 1871-72 to 36-98 inches in 1870-71 and avoraged 
27-52 inches. 

The survey settlement of 1846 had reduced the average acre-rate 
from 1s. 9d. to 1s, (as.14-as. 8) and lowered the Government demand 
by about forty-eight per cont. Ithad worked most successfully, 

tillage area had risen from an average of 201,150 acres in tho 
ten years ending 1856 to 267,846 in the ten years ending 1866, and 
to 306,019 in the ten years ending 1876, During the same time 
the collections hd risen from £11,424 to £17,007 (He Is1d240. 


+Rs. 1,70,670) or forty-nine per cent. ‘The details are: 
Pétoda Land Revenue, 1846-1876, 























Daring the thirty years of the survey lease the population and 
tho resonroos ofthese villages had greatly inorensod.”” Tn the Nak 
portion of the group, tion had risen from 26,991 to 42,061 or 
55°8 por cont; carts from 1527 to2079 or 36-1 per cent; ploughs 
from 2891 to 3469 or 45 per cont; bullocks and male’ buffaloes 
from 12,823 to 15,309 or 19-4 percent ; cows from 11,629 to 16,924 or 
45°5 per cent ; female buffaloes from 2819 to 3948 or 39'S per cent ; 








1 The available details from the different rain statements that include villages in 
‘his group are as follows : 
Pétoda Rainfet, 164-1875 
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‘and horses from 1040 to 1820 or 26 per cent, Sheep and goats 
showed a decrease from 17,869 to 14,061 or 17°9 per cont, In the 
Abmadnagar portion, population had risen from 20,108 to 29,288 or 
449 per cont; carts from 1170 to 2043 or 74°6 por cent; Bones 
from 1424 to 2682 or 88:3 per cent; ballocks and male buffalocs 
from 7153 to 12,287 or 71°7 per cont ; cows from 6102 to 11,506 
or 88°5 per cont ; female buffaloes from 1105 to 2837 or 111-4 per 
cont; and horses from 766 to 1535 or 100-4 por cont, Shoop and 
goats showed a decreaso from 15,228 to 19,108 or 180 por cent. Tho 
area watered from wells had risen, in the Nasik villages, from 2075 
to 6752 acres, aud in the Ahmadnagar villages from 1047 to 42074 
Most of these villages were. well off for roada. The Peninsula 
railway passed east and west along the northern boundary and had 
two stations, Manméd and Néndgaon, within the limits of the group. 
‘The Mélegaon-Ahimadnagar high road ran north aud south through 
the centre, and from Néndgaon a made road led east to the Niedm's. 
territory. “In every direction ran village roads very good in the 
plain parts and almost always passable even in the hills. 'The chief 
town was Yeols, which had a great local name for its silic cloths and 
gold thread, ‘Tho other towns wore Puntémba, Raita, Kopargaon, 

évarguon, Andarsil, Nagarsul, Mukhed, and the railway stations of 
‘Manmid and Néndgaon, 

‘The marked improvement in the means of communication, the rise 
in produce prices, aud the prosperous state of the villages justified an 
increase in therental. The rental was raised from £16,400 to £22,763. 
(Rs. 1,64,000-Rs, 2,27,680) or 38°8 per cont, and the average acre rate 
from 11jd. to 1s. 2d. (as, 7}-ax, 9-11). To suit the redistribution 
of the Patoda block, the revision details for the Nandgaon, Chindor, 
Yoola, Niphad, and Kopargaon villages were given separately. The: 
twenty-seven Nandgeon villages lay ou the nerth slope of the, Auling 
range, They wero on high ground, with shallow red soil and n cool 
healthy climate. ‘Their market towns were Néndgaon, Méndyad, 

fanméd, ‘The staple produce was millet, much of it grown om 
the tops of plateaus, ‘There was no channel-watered and very litt 
well-watered land. “The people hnd a good store of cattle of a fine 
brood, moro like Khindesh than Deccan cattle. During the thirty 








41 The following are t 





tails of the number and the distribution of wells + 
Patoda Garden Ttlage and Was, 18-190 
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years of the survey lease, partly from an inflow from the Nizém's 
Villages, population had risen from 8753 to 7624 or 103 per cont, 
As the soil was poor no general increase was made in the former 
classification valuation. But, on account of the opening of roads and 
fo railway stations, the highest dry-crop acre ratos were raised 10 
24, 24. Bd, 24. Gd, and 2s, Od (Re. 1, Rs. 1h, Rs. 14, and Rs, 1-6), 
or an increaso of about 24 por cent, and the average rates from 5]d, 
to 7d. (as. 8-1 -a8. 4-8). Tho average acre yield of millet, tho 
staple crop, was 160 pounds (2 mans). At the average prices (44 
pounds the rupeo), which had ruled in the ten years ending 1876, 
The uverago dry-iand acre rate of 8h (ox, 5-7) on sotual tillage, 
Tepresented a share of not more than one-tenth of tho outtar 

ike the Nandgaon group, the twenty-one Chéndor villages were 
on high ground ; bat they’ had the advantage of a much botter 
supply of water. ‘The market towns were Manméd, Chindor, and 
Tdsalgaon. During the thirty provioes Years the popnlation bad 
ison from 4323 to 6044 or 00 per cent. All the villages had a 
fair area of woll-watered and most of them had some~ channel- 
watered Innd. Since the former survey the railway with two 
stations, m and Manméd, had been opened, an improvement 
which was held to justify an increase of thirty per cent in the 
rental. Except two oie rated at 3s. 64. (Re. 1) and Sn 














(Rs. 14), the highest new dry-crop acre rates were 2x Gi. and 24. 
$d. (Rs. 14 and Rs. 1-6), and averaged 11d. (ae. 7-4) compared with 
74d. (as. 5-1) the 1846 average. Taking millet as the staple crop, 
the average dry-land scre-rate of 114d. (as. 7-11) on actual tillage 
represented, on the average prices (40 pounds the rupee) that had 
been prevailing for ten years (1866-1876), about one-tenth of the 
outturn, In the former sottlement, though there was a nominal 
maximum of 12s. (Rs. 6), no channel-water cess of more than bs. 6d. 
(Rs, 22) had been levied, and most of the channel-watered land had 

id no special water cess. In 1876 some of the land under masonry 
Sass grove angareanes oe cod garden crops, and had an abundant 
supply of water throughout the year. The area had risen from 287 
Atores with a water coss of £48 10s, (Rs. 485) in 1846 to 902 acres with 
a water coss of £199 4, (Rs. 1992), or an. increaso of 810 per cont. 
Under the new settlement the highest acre rato was S. (Rs. 4) and 
the average 4s, 5d. (Rs. 2-3-4), 

In the eighty-four Yeola villages the population had increased 
from 17,859 to 25,728 or 48 per cent. ‘The chief markets wero 
Yeols, Sévargaon, and Andarsul, ‘The nataral features varied 
gonsidorably, A lino drawn west from the north-west point of 
Nagarsal to Véki Budrokh, and south from Nagarsol to Andarsul, 
separated the plain Wrheatgrowing villages of the west and 
south-west from the rolling soils of the north and east. The 
effect of the 1876 revision of rates was to raise thom $1 per cont, 
the former average acro rate being 9¥d. (as. 64) and the revision rate 
1s. td. (as. 8-2). " The general highest dry-crop revision acre rate was 
2s. 6d. (Rs. 14). This was raised to 3s. (Rs. 1}) in tho village of 
Desman Khurd and to 2s, 9d. (Rs.1-6) in villages bordering on Ni 

near the 











and within easy reach of the railway, and 
‘uarkst towns on the main high nocd. “Eastrerie; as a villages 
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bocame poorer and fartherfrom markets and roads, these rates were 
gradually lowered tos. 9d. (as. 14). There was hardly any practicable 
Toad for carts from Réjapur through the Ankai range, and the country 
between Réjdpur and Ankai was difficult. The staple crops were 
millet, occupying hal€ the tillage area, and wheat and Indian millet 
With one-cighth cach. The average acre yield of millet was estimated. 
at 240 pounds (3 mans), and the average yield of wheat and Indian 
millet at 400 pounds (5 mans). On these data the average acre value 
of produce, on the prices ruling during the ten years ending 1876, 
Was Ms. 84d, (Re. 7-5-8), or about thirteen times 1,144, (ae, 9) the 
‘average assessment on actual tillage. 

Ta the four Gliplddlyilegee opakon el -iieased tee 
1556 to 1765 or 13 per cent. ‘These villages, whose market town 
was Néndur Madmeshvar, lay close to the Niph4d railway. station, 
‘Tho effect of the 1876 revision was to mise the highest dry-cro 
acre rates to 2s, $d. and 3¢, (Rs. 1-6 and Rs. 1}) or 81 per cent, ani 
the average dry-crop acre rate from Is. 3d. to Is. 109d, (as, 10~ 
as. 14-11), or 50 per cent. Tho chiof crops were millet with two-thirds, 
and wheat with one-third of tho whole tillagearea. ‘The average nere 
outturn of millet was estimated at 820 pounds (4 mans) and wheat 
at 400 pounds (5 mana) worth, on the prices ruling in the ten years 
ending 1876, about 17s. 23d. (Rs. 8-9-7) or about nine times the 
average yearly rental. 

‘Tho population of the fifty-three Koy (Alunadnagar) villages 
had risen from 20,198 to 29,283 or per cout, These wore the 
finest villages in the P4toda block, and had good market towns in 
Kopargaon, Réhéta, and Puntimba, At tho same time they lay 
farthest from the railway ond from the main centres of fade, 
Excopt a few rolling villages in the north-cast, these lands formed 
the deep-soiled valley of the Godavari. So evenly rich was this 
Plain, that, with a highest acre rato of 2s. 6. (Rs. 14), the average 
Fate in Sera was as high as 2r, (Re. 1) and in Kokamthdn as high 
as Is. 1144. (as, 154). Tho highest revision acre rates ranged from 
3s, and 2s. 9d. (Rs. 14 and Rs. 1-6) round the towns and near the 
high roads to 2s. (Re. 1) in the most remote villages. The a 
acre rate was Ie. 94d, (as. 14-4) or 25 por cont in excess of In She 
(ws. 11-5), the ate under the former survey. ‘The staple 
crops wore millet, whest, and Indian millet in the proportion of five, 
two, and one. The estimated acre outturn was for millet 820 pounds 
(4-mans), and for wheat and Indian millet 480 pounds (6 'mans), 
‘Taking this proportion, the average prices of millet, wheat, mel 
Indian millet during the ten years onding 1876, gave a mean acto 
outturn worth 17s. 7§d. (Rs, 8-12-11) or about tn times the average 
sere rental, 
the whole 189 villages of the Patoda block the effect of the” 
revision was, in the tillage area, an increase from 311,421 nores, to 
886,268 acres or 8 per cent, and in tho assessment from £19,062 to 
£22,518 (Rs, 1,59,620 - Rs. 2,25,130) or 41 percont, This ineronr 
Tas obtained by raising the average dry-crop acre rato from 1s, OM, 
to le. Sid. (as, 8-2 to as.10-7), and tho average water cose from be, 
ahito i Sd. (Rs, 111-1 to Rs.2-5-4), “On the prices ruling daringe 
{ite ten yours before the revision the new rates Fepresouter frome 
fenth to-a thirteonth of the average yearly yield of the staplo crops, 
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‘Tho details of the revised survey and sottlement are: 
Pitoda Settlement, 187%. 


‘Camvare Tara 
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In 1875 the survey revision was introduced into the western 
hilly tracts, most of which bad been survayed by. Mr. Tytler between 
1840 and 1847. At the introduction of the revision survey the land 
‘was open, covered with grass, and with a little heavy forest, ‘The 
teak was stunted, stnaller even than Konkan teak. Bajwoen October 
and February the climate was fevorish ; at other times it was better 
than in the eastern districts. ‘The people were Kunbis and Kolis in 
the north, and Konbis and ‘Thékurs ia the south. A. railway and 
some fair high roads zh the centre and the south. 

Tu thoso western hill lands, tho first step in preparing for a new 

is to make ready the secd-bod or nursery. With this object, 
uring the cold-weather months, the husbandman gathers farm-yard. 
rofuse, dried sticks, leaves, and grass, and lays thom evenly on 
‘of the banks that surround the rice ficlds. They aro 
afterwards covered with a thin layer of earth, and the and 
Dranches burnt to ashes. Besides preparing the soed-bed the 
regular field work in black land begins in April or May, when the 
Jand is once or twice broken by a light two-bullock harrow. On 
‘the first rainfall, rice, vari, or ndgli seed ix sown broadcast in the 
ashes of the seed-bed. The soed sprouts in about a week and tho 
seedlings are ready for planting in threo or four weeks. When 
{the fand is sonkod i ploughed, and the looghing is repented onco 
te more than once fm July or Augush. After ti second ploughing 
the two-bullock harrow is ones or twice used, the surface is levell 
yrith a lat board drawa by « par of ballocks, and the seedlings aro 
‘brought from the nursery and planted. 

Red soil uplands or mal lands are harrowed once or twice in April 
or May, ploughed after the first showers in June, and again harrowed., 
Of tho three chief upland crops, oil-seed, kurieni, is sown broadcast, 
while vari and ndglt aro sown in a nursery and planted out, 4’ean 
or rice lands aro ploughed twice after the first showers of rain in 
‘Jano, once lengthways and once across, and about a month later the 
plough is again used from three to five times, or even oftener. 
‘After this, the surface is levelled with-a flat board, and when they 
‘are ready’ the rice seedlings are planted. About a month after 
the seedlings have been planted the ficlds are carefally weeded, 
‘This system is followod in all uplands where the land is too moist 
to be harrowed. Only the uplands require fallows. After being 
cropped for threo years, uplands are allowed a three yours’ rest, 
When a fallow upland is again brought under tillage it is plonghed 
in September, so that the weeds may be exposod and killed during 
the dry scason. In other respects the mode of tillage in the firat 
year docs not diffor from that already described. 

‘The crops grown on black or hili land are gram, wheat, mame, 
vildna, and sometimes fur and wdid. ‘Those on red or mal Innds 
tare Liuirdeni, ndgli, and small quantities of vari and sea, ‘There ia 
no fixed rotation of erops either in black or in red soils. On all 
rice lands that hold moistare long enough after the close of the rains, 
it is usual to raise a second crop either of gram, witina, or masur2 











1 Ligutenant-Colonel Taverner, $83 of 15th October 1875, para 28, 
Colonel G, A. Laaghtoo, 91 of 28th Janaary 1878, paras, 13-17. 
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‘Tests showod that the maps were very defective and tho lands 
were remeasured. But, except in ono or two minor points, Mr. 
‘Tytler's system of classing the Iand was continued. 

‘The only points that called for change were the importance 
attached to heatesen ia and the nigalee! of classes. Ey 100 
in the Konkan and Deccan had shown that the banks wore too 
variable to be one of the threo olements in fixing the character of 
rico fields. ‘This element was accordingly struck out, and oight annar 
or one-half was assigned to moisturo and eight to depth and colour of 
soil. With high maximum rates the division into four classes was 
found not to be sufficiontly minute. Six instead of four classes: 
had proved a more satisfactory distribution.’ Rice land, whit 
during the survey lease had been reclaimed from black or red soil, 

Was separately measured, and its highost rate limited to 2s, 8d, 
(Re, 14) the rate of the best dry-crop. 

Mr, ‘Tytler’s system of classing and assessing the late crop or rabi 
Jands had also worked well. Mr. Tytler hed given less weight to 
depth of soil than had been given in the Joint Survey Rules. And 
in this he was right, as in hilly traots with a heavy rainfall depth of 
soil is a less important factor than in the drier eastern plains. 

In 1875 @ revision settlement was introduced into twenty-four of Dindori, 
the ninety-four Dindori villages which were eettled in 1845. Of these 4 a 
twenty-four villages twenty-two were Government and two were aie 
_ duméla or reversionary villages, 

In the twenty-two Government villages, during the thirty years of 
settlement, the average collections had risen from £501 (Re. B10) in 
the first ten years (1845-1855) to £1085 (Rs, 10,850) in the last ten. 
years (1865-1875), ora rise of 116 per cent, The details are shown 
in the following statement; — 


Dindori Hilt Villages, Land Revenue, 1845-1875. 





































During tho samo thirty years (1845-1875) the average, Fa 
prices of produco were for. mullet 60, for Hoe Sh for m li 69, 
Wheat 56, and for gram 58 pounds, The average millet rq 
prices of 91 pounds in the ten years ending 1855, rose to 51 in 
the ten years ending 1865, and to 40 in the ten years ending 1875. 











jeutenant-Colonel Taverner, 803 of 15th October 1875, paras 20-21, 
*Tientenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875, para 29, - 
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Chapter VIIT, In 1873-74 millet was selling at 57 pounds the rupee, and in 
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1874-75 at 54 pounds. 

In 1875, these twenty-four villages formed the northern hill 
tracts or ddngé of Dindori, lying under the Saptashring hills at the 
southern foot of the Chéndor range. They stretched along the 
valley of the Padmi, from Vani to within five miles of the crest of 
the Sahyédris, a distance of some thirteen miles. 

‘The area of the twenty-two Government villages was 28,441 acres, 
of which 16,513 acres were tilled and 11,928 were waste; the area 
of the two reversionary or dumdla villages was 4192 acres under 
tillage and 592 waste; or a total of 4784 acres, ‘Tho area of tho 
twenty-four villages was fifty-two square miles, with a population 
of 9728 or 187 to the square mile. The country was rolling 
rather than hilly, It was broken by many stall streams, whose 
Danks, as well as the higher ridges, were studded with mango and 
other ‘trees, a half-cleared country very different from the 
‘well wooded eastern plain, ‘There was some black soil in the 
eastern villages, but it grow scantier and poorer towards the west, 
while the uplands or mdi improved from a stiff shallow black near 
‘Vani to a bright fino red in the west. Rice land scarcely occurred 
in the east, but it became commoner towards the west and 
south ; and though littlo was under tillage some villages had great 
natural rice-growing powers. Late or rabi crops, which were grown 
only in black Inds, were confined to wheat and gram, though masur 
and witina were sometimes grown and kardai was not unknown, 
‘The early crops, rice, ndgli, adva, vari, Khurdani, and bhédti, were 
chiefly grown in the uplands, Irrigation, either by well or channel, 
was rare, wells haying risen only from twenty in 1845 to thirty-four 
in 1875. There was no highway nearer than Dindori, fifteen miles 
to the sonth, Still the conntry was generally passable for carts to 
within two or threo miles of the Sahyddris, though there were few 
arts except thoxe used for field purposes. 'Uhe chief market waa 
‘Yani, which had a good trade in timber and in ndgli. ‘There were 
Desides two weekly markets, at Koshimba to the south and at 
Bhévad to the wost on the crest of the Sahyédris, ‘There were no 
‘mannfactures, but the people took an active part in the timber trade 
between tho Sabyédri forests and Vani and Varkhad, 

















1 Dindori Déngs, Produce Rupee Prices, 1845-1875. f 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 899 of 1875, para 37. 
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Of 9728 3108 or nearly a third lived in Vani! The Chapter 
ple were Roe onkans ‘Kunbis, and Deshi Kunbis. The Konkani tad 
Kfnsbis"were an tnecttled people; who. moved tots bamlote if ene 
man or if two or three bullocks died. ‘The Deshi or Decean Kunbi 
was a much more useful settler. ‘The Kolis tilled the upland, but 
were oftener day-labourers than landholders. Field wages were very 
low from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-Re. 15) for a year with food and 
clothes, and 4s, (Rs. 2) a month without food or clothes, ‘The people 
seemed fairly comfortable. ‘Their houses wore usually of wattle and 
daub with thatched roofs, and were surrounded, at a few es 
distance, by a high fence. In several villages a better class of house 
was being built. In Mila there were two large brick and mud 
houses, one of which with two storeys cost £120 (Rs, 1200), and the 
other with three storeys was worth £200 (Rs. 2000). ‘They were 
intended to house two or three families of brothers, and the chiet 
itemof expense was teak timber, which formed the whole frame-work. 
per vessels were commonly in use. The survey officer was satisfied 
that the first impression of poverty, caused by the mean look of the 
low wattle huts, was misleading. ‘What comforts the people had 
‘were however duo to the timber trade, not to their agriculture. Nor 
conld the land yield moro than a pittance, till the growth of the 
coarser hill-grains was supplanted by rice. Most of the rio and 
tthe black soil was held permanently and little of it was waste. Bat 
in the uplands there was much arable waste, and what was tilled was 
held for only a few years and then thrown up. No roads had been 
opened, and the villages were far from the line of rail and from the 
chief markets of the Dindori sub-division. Compared with the 
former rates of many of the neighbouring plain villages, the 
existing maximum acre rates forrrice Gs, (Rs. 3), for dry-crop 2e. 3d. 
(Re. 14), and for upland 10}d. (as. 7) were high; aud very little 
Tower then tho corresponding, revised ries in the plain villages 
‘Under these circumstances no increase in the rates was made, ‘The 
slight adjustments that were required to snit the revised 
measurements caused a fall from £1201 to £1185 (Rs. 12,010- 
Rs. 11,850) or 1°33 per cent* ‘The following statement gives the 
details 
























1 Dindori Dangt, Population and Stock, 1875-78. 
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Linutenant Colonel Taverner, 808 of 1875, para 33. 
| 2 Lieat.-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875, paras 80-40, , 
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Dindori Hitt Villages, Reivion Settlement, 1876-70. 





























Wait, In 1876-77 rovisod mates wore introduced in soventeon more hill 
17 Sitges, or dng villages, of which fifteen wero in Nésik and two in Sinnar, 
ee 2876-7- Of these seventeen villages eleven Nasik and two Sinnar villages 
formed tho group of thirteen Nasik hill villages, which were sett 
by Mr, Tytler in 1846-47. The remaining fonr villages belonged to 
indori at the timo of their first sottlement in 1845, 4 
During tho term of the first settlement, the average rental of 
those seventeen villages rose from £688 (Rs. 6880) in the te 
ending 1855-56 to £1058 (Rs. 10,580) in the ten ons cual 
1865.66, and to £1272 (Re, 12,790) ia the ten yours ond 1g 1875-76, 
‘The following statement ives tho details : 
Sernteon Nasik HIM Villager, Revene, 1846-1870, 

















{@) Vath 100 upd van Wrokan Io rey Hon 
Botwoon 1849-50 and 1875-76 the poople had increasod from 
4053 to 6648 or 64 por cont ; carts from 95 to 246 or 159 per cont ; 
jloughs from 561 to 827 or 47 per cent; bullocks and malo-buffaloos 
3 From 1858 t0 2100 or 19 por gents cows from 1587 to S737 oe oe 
por cont ; she-buffaloes from 471 to 579 or 28 per cont ; shoop and 
goats from 80 to 550 or 518 per cent; and horses frm 68. to 73. 
or7 por cont. Wells increased from thirty-one of which nineteen 
‘wore in working order in 1840.47, to fifty of which twenty-five wore 
in working order in 1875-76; ond the area of well-watered land 
hhad rison from twenty-three to 107 acres, 
OF this group of seventeen villages the four transferred from 
Dindori to Nasik were (1876) on or near the Harsul road about 
twonty milos wost of Nail and near the village of Girndra, thelr 
market town. The eleven Nisik villages lay from ten ta twenty 
niles to the south-mest of Nésik on and near the Trimbakand Take 
pari roads, their markota being Nésik and Bhagur. ‘The two villages 
transforred from Nisik to Siunar wero isolated, and wore 
thirty miles to the south of Nasik near the market town of Panduel, 
Tho two best villages wore Vaséli Sétpur, and Bolgaon Ds 
s which were nearest to Nésik and most like desh or plain villages, 
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The rest were hill villages, some of them with 
much better than the Dindori rice lands, but not 
Hoe Jands about Igaipori, The, uplands of there vi 
particularly good, it in the village of Belgaon 
‘was hinrdly any watered land. ‘ 

‘The total area of this group of seventeen villages amounted toabout 
foventy square miles, of which about two-sevenths was 
waste, and five-sevenths assessed Government aud alienated Iand.t 

During the thirteen years ending 1875-76 the average rainfall in 
Nisik was 25°79 inches, with a greatest fall of 35°78 in 1874-75 and 
a Teas Tall of 17-49 oe IST 

As these seventeen villages were nearer to Nasik, or to the main 
Toads and to the rail-road, than the preceding group of twenty-two 
Dindori villages, they could bear .an increase on the former rates, 

ico land rates were therefore increased by 163 Trent, represent 

ing ariso in the highest acre- ata of fst-clas roe the thirtecr 
Nésik villages from 124, to 1 6- Rs. 7), ond in the four 
Dindori villagos from Gs. to 7+, (Rs.3-a.3). Black-soil rates 
wore increased by 28 per cont, the highest acreretoct the fert-olaes 
dana ised from 2 8 to to2 id ee u er 16-6). Tho 
0 villagos of Belgaon Daga ai rar, which were nearest 
tho town of Nixie wore reed 39}, 33} per cent, with an increaso in the 
highest ncre-rate from 2a. 8d. to Bs. (Re. 1} - Re. 14). -As 5926 sores 
or about one-fourth were waste, no increase was made in the upland 
rates. 











Tha etect of the revision was to give an average scro-rato of 
6s. 24d. (Rs. 3-1-7) on the old rice lan of the thirteen Néaik villages 
tnd of 8s. 2h. (Re. 1-9-7) on the old rico land of the four Dindori 

Average acre rate on the occupied black land was 
Te eh (a 14)) and on tho upland 7h. (au 8). ‘The nice rates 


1 Seventeen Niaik Milt Villages, 1876. 












































‘This was recorded at 
the hills, their rainfall 
‘Taverner, 894 of 4th Decem! 





ik. As most of these seventeen villages lay in and about 
otaby greater than the Sink fall" Cietteaaat-Coloel 
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"Chapter VIII. 


Aaninistiation, 





were believed to nt about one-eighth of an average crop and. 
The black ool ratos about one-eeventh" ish : 

‘Channel-watored land was found only in the two villages of 
Belgaon Daga and Amba Bahula, During the survey lease the 
‘area had increased from thirty-two to fifty-two acres, and at the time 
of rovision the average acre rates were raised from ds, Old, to 4e, 6d, 
(Ro. 1-12-6 - Rs, 24). : 

‘Tho total effect of the revision was an increase from £127 to 
£1448 (Rs. 12,770-Rs, 14,430) or 18 per cont. The following stato 
ment gives the details: 


Seventeen Nasik Hilt Villages, Revision Settlement, 1876, 
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In 1877-78 tho rovisod sottlement was introduced into thirty of 





the sevonty-one villages of tho old Trimbak petty division, which 
had been settled by Mr. ‘Tytlor in 1844-45 and made over to 
‘Nasik in 1861-62, 

‘These thirty villages lay on both banks of the Godévari, bogine 
ning about ten miles wost of Nasik, and, with a general hrendlth 
‘of about nine miles, stretching to the extreme west of the subs 
division below the Sahyédvis. Most of the villages lay betwnon, 
tho Nésik-Harsul road on tho north and the Nasik-'Trimbak oad 
on the south. Tho country was rolling, broken, and hilly, with 
stoull level patches in the cast ond much ragged groand’{o the 
weet, ‘Tho prevailing soil was a light friable yellow, which though 
shallow was woll suited for the growth of nagli, ‘The patches of 
Black soil, 9-4 per cont of the arable area, wero course in texture and 
much mixed with lime, Until the beginning of March the elimate 
was feverish and unhealthy; during tho hot onthe it oc ea 
Shan in tho plains. Rats 

uring the ten years before the 1845 sottlomont the area held 
for tillage had slightly declined, At the sama timo remissions tec 
fallen and there wasa slight rise in revenuo, The first year of tho 
41845 sattlemont began with an increase of about. 100 percent. in 
the aren held for tillage, and this increase was maintalned during 
the first ton years. "The collections also roso till in 1853-54 thep 
showed an ioronso of £72 6s. (ts. 723) compared with the your of 
settlement. “Mr. Tytler’s systom of letting the uplands to thevrilloge 








2 Tha alslatlons wory; A rice crop of sto 140 pounds (18 nam) of waeoane 
sb 70 pout lain re was wrth on he sera (ma of wale 
es Hs 31-13. ight ies the seamen, he hacks when 


crop of 320 
(4 man) waa worth Tes. 6-6-5 oF seven times the ote 
Sipe ae at Be. 665 or on the asseamment, Lt.-Col Taverner, 884 of 
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ata lamp sum, or uk, caused considerable nominal remissions, as 
half of the former eontract or makta rates were yearly written off as 
outstanding. ‘The only actual outstendings during the ton years 
ending 1854.was £1 2¢, (Rs.11) in 1850-51,1 Tn the second term of 
ten yours (1854-1864) the large permanent romissions given under tho 
tukti system ceased, The occupied rea steadily spread up to 1859-60, 
when the uplands were separately measured and assessed, ‘Then 
there was a considerable riso with as sudden a fall during the next 
year. After this tho increaso was steadier, and at the closo of the 
ten yoars (1864) amounted to 4353 acres, ‘The collections rose from 
£506 to £828 (Rs. 5660 - Rs, 8280) or an increase of 46 por cont, 
Daring the third torm of ten years (1864-1374) there was a marked 
improvement, the occupied area rising from 19,874 to 25,007 acres, 
‘and the rental from £855 to £096 (Rs, 8550-Rs, 9960), During the 
‘same poriod the unoconpied waste showed a decrease of 6061 acres, 
Remissions had almost entirely ceased, During the three last years 
(1874-1877) tho sottlement showed a fall in the occupied area and. 
{n tho collections, which was mainly ‘owing to tract of land being 
turned into Forest Reserves. The dotails are : 
Thirty Naoik Hilt Villages, Revenue, 1894-1897, 
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During the leaso of the 1845 sottlemont population advanced 
from 4362 in 1844-45 to 8422 in 1876-77 or 93:1 per cent; late 
roofed and tiled houses from twenty to 131, and thatched housos 
from 838 to 1280 or 46'8 por cont, ggricltnral catle from 622 to 
2088 or 235°7 per cent ; cows and buffaloes from 3027 to 4459 or 47°3 

cont; horses and ponies from Bd to GS or 22°2 por cont; plougha 

7m 462 to 988 or 103 por cont ; and carts from 43 to 163 dr 2t6°7 

percent, Sheep and goats alone showed a decline from 563 to 558 
or of 0°9 per cent, 

Daring theso thirty-three years the average rupeo price of millet 
roso from seventy-four pounds in tho ten years ending 1853-54 to 
fifty-four pounds in the ton years ending 1863-64, and to thirty-four 
pounds in the ten years ending 1878-74, In the noxt three yeara 
it fell to forty pounds? 








* Colonel Laughton, 91 of 28th January 1878, para 38 
2 Nasik Produce, Rupee Prices, 1844-1877 
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Colonel Laughton, 91 of 23th January 1878, para 29, 
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Chapter VIII. As most of the villages Iay near the SahyAaris, they nd a cortain 
Gana and sulcient rainfall "There were two nocd, phptes ‘Trimbak 
Administration, with Nésik and the other from Nasik to Peint-Harsil, crossing the 
“Revision Survey, ll pass near Ganga-Malingi, and then ovor the Sahyédris close 
 Néak, by Véghira, Since 1845, both of these roads had been saotalled and 
4578, bridged in several places. Except tho villages below the Sahyidris 
all were within easy reach of the Deyldli railway station, “Of the 
Seren markats within the anbaivisin, Nasik sui Taal reat 
some importance, the other five Giméra, Gangdpur, De 7 
Véghira, and Kharyél wero sul. There were fo mn eee! 
The only evidence ns to the value of land was tho mortgage of 
fold of 4 nore ansessod at Ls Od. (Hs. 7l) for £100 (Rs. 1000). 
‘The marked progress of this tract ander the former scttlement, 
the opening” of roads and of the Peniusala railway, and the rise 
in produce prices showed that tho revised rates might be consi. 
derably increased. ‘The thirty villages wore divided into two 
groups, one of twenty-two and the other of eight villages. In the 
twenty-two villages the highest dry-crop acre mato was fixed at 
2s. 0d. (Re. 1-6), the highest rice acre rate was raised by 164 per cent,! 
and the highest black Iand acre rates by 25 per cont, ora iso from 
2x. 3. to Bs. 94d. (Re. 14-Re. 1-6-6) tho acre. The upland rates 
fixed in 1960 were left unchanged. ‘Tho eight villages in the second 
up lay below the Sahysdris and at a greater distance from tho 
Brevis station As tha people wore sot wrel-to-do as tho people 
of the first’ group, no increase was made in the old rice rates. "The 
acre rates of black soil Iands were raised by 124 per cont, the highest 
‘acre rate of the first-class land being raised from 2s, 3d. to 2x Od. 
(Ro.14-Rs.1-4-8) ‘The upland rates fixed in 1860 were continued, 
‘There wore only 1532 ncres watered by wells. 
(The effect of the revision was to raise the average ncro charge on 
alllands, dry-orop rice and garden, from 97d, to 1ld.(as. 0-7 sae 7-4), 
‘he following statement gives the detail: 


Thirty Nasik Hill Villages, Revision Settlement, 1877-72, 
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In 1880 revised rates were introduced into twenty Government 
Villages in the Dindori hills, with an area of 62,340 acres or 
197-5, square miles, and a density of 78+1 peoplo to tho square mile. 
‘These nd been formerly settled in 1845-46, Tho thirty years of 
guarantee ended in 1876, but the 1876 famine and other causes 

revented the work being taken up till 1879, Besides the twenty 
Teovecamseisillagoss ters absnaled villages, Caeneariup Alaa pete 
of 6°6 square miles, with a density of 80°3 people to the square mile, 
were settled for the first time. 

Except one alienated plain village, these vill: lie in a group 
in the anv conta at Dindori; sixteen to the south, and five 
to the north of the main road from Nasik to Peint. 

‘The land was bare and much of the surface was a flat of black soil, 
‘The climate was feverish till March and healthy in the hot weather. 
Seven villages had the advantage of surface water from four feeders 
of the Godavari. Tho remaining fourteen villages depended on 
wells. The prevailing soil was a brown or yellow with sfood depth, 
which, from the heavier rainfall, was more productive than similar 
soils in the east of the sub-division. The black soil lands were better 
‘than those in Nasil Even in the Sahyédri villages froma third to a 
fifth of the whole cultivated area yielded good crops of wheat. On 
the other hand, tho rice lands were not so rich as in the neighbour- 
ing Nasik villages. 

Tn the ten years before the first survey (1835-1845) the average 
occupied area in the twenty Governmont villages was 19,570 acres and 
the average revenue £660 (Rs. 0660). During the first ten years of 
survey rates (1845-1855) the average area under tillage rose to 
20,022 acres, while the average collections fell to £612 (Rs. 6120). In 
1860 the uplands, instead of being let to the whole village for a lamp 
‘sum, were measured into fields and assessed. This caused an average 
increase to 24,847 acres and to £1051 (Rs. 10,510) of revenue during: 
the ten years ending 1865, In the next ton years (1865-1875) the 
average tillage area rose to 33,222 acres and the average collections 
to £1503 (Rs. 15,030). ‘The four following years showed a slight fall 
in area to 31,513 acres and in revenue to £1311 (Rs. 1,31,10). 

Daring the fourteen years ending 1879 there were almost no remis- 
sions and no outstandings, The following statement gives the details: 

‘ety Dindori i Vilage, Revenue, 1835-1872 
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Tn these twenty villages between 1845 and 1880, population 

advanced from 4570 to 7614 or 666 per cent ; flat-roofed and tiled 

houses from seventy-four to 160 or 116-2 per cent, and thatched 

houses from 797 to 1214 or 52°8 por cont ; field cattle from 2315 to 

2508 or 8-3 per cont; sheep and goats from 413 to 519 or 25°7 por 

cent; ploughs from 536 to 832 or 552 per cent ; carts from 77 to 144 
323-37 
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or 87 per cent ; and horses from 114 to 119 or 4:4 per cent. Cows 
end buffaloes showed n decrease from 4190 to 4104 or 2-1 per cent. 


During the settlement period average millet rupee prices rose 


, from ninety-two pounds in the ten years ending 1854-55, to fifty-two 


pounds in the ten years ending 1864-65, to forty pounds in the ten 
Years ending 1874-75, and to twenty-eight pounds in the last four 
years (1875-1879). 

‘The rainfall was plentiful and certain? Irrigation was carried 








on to a limited extent in nine Government and two alienated 


villages, both from channels and wells, In the Goverament 
villages were ten channels ond eighteen wells, and in the alienated 
villages cleven channels and eleven wells. ‘The channels were 
generally poor, holding water only till December or the middle 
of January, a fow till Febraary, and only one in one of the sliensted 
villages till March, 

About twenty-three per cent of the arable area was waste or fallow. 
‘The villages were well supplied with roads, To the south and at 
no great distance was the main road from Nésik to Harsul, and 
the Nésik and Point road ran through the middle of the tract. Of 
six market towns in the neighbourhood, the most frequented were 
Nasik, Girndra, and Dindori, There were no manufactures, 

Tho 1845 survey was confined to rice, garden, and the better 
class of dry-crop land ; the uplands were’ not sarveyed fill 1860, 
‘The work of revision included the more minute sub-division and 
the separate demarcation of subordinate numbers in dry-erop and 
rice lauds. ‘The reclassification was chiefly devoted to remedying 
defects in the original survey. 


‘The spread of tillage, the opening of roads and railways, and the 
rise in produco prices justified an increaso in the anscansentTatea, 
Rice rates were accordingly raised 58°6 per cent? or an ay 
acre rate of Ss. 74d. (Re. 1-12-10); black soil rates were raised 60-4 
r cent* or ar erage acre rate of Is. 11§d. (as. 15-7); in garden 
lands, the old highest channel rates varying from 6s. to 16s, (Re. 8 
Rs. 8) wore retained; they gave an average acre. rate of 7e. 10fd. 
(Rs. 8-14-9), Tho total increase under this head, inclading all new 

















 Dindori Produce Prices, Pounds the Rupee, 1845-1879. 
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rico land, amounted to £505 (Rs, 5650) or 69-4 per cent, and the 
average acto rate was ls. 11]d. (as. 15-7). The upland acro rates 
10}d., 7hd., 6id., and 44d. (ae. 7, 5, 4,and 3) introduced in 1860 


were left unchaaj 
‘The following statement shows the effect of the revision survey : 
Tuenty Dindori Hilt Vilage, Recaion Setlemen, 1880. 
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At present (1882) the Nasik district contains 1696 villages distri- 
buted among twelve sub-divisions! Of these 1511 are Government 
villages and 185 are alienated. Of the whole namber, 1500 Govern- 
ment and sixty-five alienated villages have been brought under the 
survey settlement. Of the eleven unsettled Govornment villages, 





1 Nideik Villages, 1882, 
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Jn the fir cleyea sub-divisious almost all the villages were aascrocd on the Qighe 
onde the survey settlement. The villager in Peint were amcated. om the 
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ten are plough rate or authindi in Kalvan,' ond one is a hill fort im 
Baglin which has no arable land, 


In comparing the areas of the Government villages before and 
since every settlement, the 225 Peint villages must be 
excluded as no area figures are available for the years before the 
survey ectilement. ‘Taking the rea izures for 1273 and therevene 
figures for 1498 Government villages for which details are available, 
the returns for the years in which the original survey settlement was 
in force, show, compared with the average of the ten previous 

4 fall in the waste of 95,003 acres, and in the remissions of £10, 
(Rs, 1,08,210) or 77 per cent ;* and an increase in the occupied arem 
of 569,140 acres,? and in the collections (from all sources and 
including Peint) of £13,095 (Rs. 1,39,050) or 16 percent. Compared 
mith the aversge of the ten years before the original survey the 
figures for 1877-78 showed fall in the waste of 209,244 acres, and. 
in tho remissions of £18,576 (Rs. 1,85,760) ; and a rise in the : 
cocupied aren of 1,036,973 ‘acres and in the collections of £45,867 

(Rs, 4,538,670) or 52°01 per cent, 


Taking the figures for the sixty-three alienated villages for 
which details are available, the returns for the years in which the 
survey settlement has been in force, compared with the sn 

for the ten years before the beginning of the survey, show a fall of 
9861 acres “in the arable waste and of £754 (Re. 7340) or 70 
cent. in remissions ; and a rise in the Becupied aren of 15,757 aes 
and in tho collections from all sources of £1077 (Rs. 10,770) oF 1 

er cent, Compared with the average of the ten years before the 
array the figuros for 1877-78 showed a full in the waste of 13,208 

the cocmed att Femssions of £803. (Re 8080); and. u rise in 
ccoupied area of 22,226 acres and in the collec i 
Y (ite 19,650) or 5:9 per'soat a he 


: {in 555 Government and seven alienated villages. the original 

Giiement has boon revised. “Taking the figures fer: the 565 rete 
Gerermment villages, the returns for the years in which the revieed 

Settlement has boen in force, compared with the average of the thirty 
Tonvtos heirs sotlement, show an increase in the ocupied arack 

196,008 acres or 25 per cent, and compared with the average of ten 

Yoors before tho original survey, an increase of 409,708 uoey ox en 

Per cent. The corresponding figures for arable 
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original survey ‘The average collections from all sources show a 
ist of £19,592 (Re, 1,095,820) or 41 per cent in the revision settlement 
Period contrasted with tho original settlement period, and a rise 
of £23,255 (Rs. 2,82,550) or 58 per cent contrasted with the 
average of the ten years before the original survey, 

From the above comparisons, and the detailed statement given 
below, it appears that, since the introduction of the survey xotle- 
ment (1840-1847), the area of occupied land and the Government 
Fevenue have boon steadily increasing, while remissions and out- 

fandings, if years of extreme distress from failure of 

876-77 and 1877-78) are excluded, have been much smaller then 
before the settlement. Since the introduction of the surrey, 
the yearly Government revenue has increased by about £33,000 
(Rs. 3,50,000) or nbout one-third, and the amount of land held for 
lage by some 560,000 acres or about one-third. 

‘The following statement. shows, for the Government villages of 
each sub-division, the el in tillage area, remissions, 
collections, and outstandings since the introduction of the original 
revenue survey : 





Nasik Survey Reeults, 1840-1878, 
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_ How far has this great increase in tillage and in revenne, and this 
great rise in produce prices been accompanied by an improvement 
« ethe state of the poopie? An inoreaso in numbers may monn am 


increase in poverty the spread of tillage may be due to the pressure 
of population forving the people to till soils which yield » bare 
maintenance ; ond by raising wages and adding to the cost of ti 

‘a riso in produce prices may fail to add to the Iandholder’s weal! 
But Nasik is not overpeopled, and though poorer soils are tilled. 
than wore formerly tilled, there is still » margin of untilled arable 
nnd. "A rise in produce prices lessons the weight ofa money -ent 
while o rise in ways docs not nocessarily ent away the landholdes 
extra profit, Under certain circumstances, a rise in wages and 
increased cost of tillage may rob the Inndholder of most of his 
gains from high prices. Bnt this result cannot happon in Nasik 
Shore the feld labourer is as s rule ono of the landholders family 
and is paid not in monoy but in grain, 

An estimate of tho effect of tho different changes that have been 
at work in tho district since the beginning of British rulo bas beon 
given aboro ander the head of ‘rade (pp. 142-144). Au rogarda 
the condition of the peasantry Mr. H, N. Erskine of the Bombay: 
Civil Service was satisfied in 1874, that the peoplo were better 
off than they had been twenty or thirty years before, 
nitmbers of the landholding classos were ia deGk Bab tis wan die 
not to the high rates of Government assessment but to their own 
want of self-restraint and foresight. ‘The holders of rent-free lands 
were no better off than the holders of Government lands. During: 
the American war (1863-1865) both classes bad increased their 
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marriage and other ises tenfold ; and though the abnormal plent; 
of those years. had pase ‘awny, the peoplo fad not sufficient sale 
Tostmaint to, bring their expenses down to tho former level, Still, 
‘in spite of indebtedness, there was much comfort and considerable 
advanco. Largo sums were spont on wells and on dwolling. houses, 
Te was beyond doubt that the people woro botter fed, bettes clothed, 
‘and bettor housed than they used to be.” 
‘Though the information is meagre, the accounts of the former state 
@ district prove the correctness of Mr, Erskine’s views, ‘The 
ict first (1818) appears as plundered by bands of freobootors 
and by its government ; next (1828-1838), in spite of the esta- 
blishment of order and the introduction of regular rentals, it is 
saa by the want of markets and by the exactions of its 
icials, A detailed examination (1840-1847) shows that in almost 
every part tho bulk of the peoplo ate pinched and. disheartened by 
Poverty. Then the Government demand is lowered from 30 to 40 
r cent, and exactions are stopped and the district is enriched 
[1880-1878) by the opening cr eee railways and the rise 
from 60 to 100 per cent in the value of its staple products. It 
again examined in detail (1870-1880), and though there is mach 
indebtedness, great part of tho land ‘bas a high value, mach of 
the tillage Saint and careful, and almost all classes have some 
‘margin Riecreand comfort. Much of the district, the wild ragged 
West and the barren drought-plagued east, is and must remain poor 
And in tho richer parts aumbors of tho peasantry aro. lad 
and disheartened by debt. But one chief cause of this indebt- 
edness may be removed bya growth of forosight and self-restraint, 
and at the worst nothing now can match Mr. Andrews’ experience 
in 1832 when he found the whole village of Kéulad empty, all the 
‘men dragged to the civil court at Chéndor to answer their creditors’ 
complaints.? 
Since 1874 Nasik has passed through two years of general distress 
wee and 1877). In 1880 and 1881 the dry eastern tracts suffered 
rom scanty rainfall, and in 1882 over a great part of the district a 
ing early crop was destroyed by locusts? Many well-to-do 
ilies have lost their capital, and some have fallon from being 
landholders to be labourers. Still the district has not cmanently 
suffered. No shrinking of tillage followed the 1877 famine, and, 
during the last two years (1870-1881), tho whole of tho Government 
rovontio has been realised without special difficulty. 
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‘More or less complete details are available for the thirty-two years 
ending 1882. 

‘The season of 1850-51 was indifferent and called for the grant 
of considerable remissions. The land revenue for collection’ fell 
from £44,109 to £43,613 (Rs. 4,41,090-Rs. 4,36,130); £1159 (Rs, 
11,590) were remitted ; and £2637 (Rs, 26,370) were left outstanding. 

‘The following season, 1851-68, ~was ail lon favonrable, Ab thay 
beginning of the rains the 's seemed good. But th 
fall was too heavy and eee In most places sowin, 
to be put off, and what seed was sown either rotted or was washed 
away. After this excessive rainfall, came so long a stretch of fair 
‘weather that almost every crop suffered ; and the few showers that 
fell later on were ill-timed, harming the ripening millet, while they 
were too light to make the ground moist enough for sowing the 
Inte crops. The people suffered severely from fever. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £43,613 to £41,424 (Rs. 4,36,130- 
Rs, 4,14,240), £3945 (Rs 39,450) were remitted, and £48 
(Rs. 480) Teft outstanding. K 

The season of 1852-53 was favourable. In Sinnar and Kivnai 
both the early and the late crops epered, though in some parts 
they were barmed by excessive old. ‘The yield was Jarge and many 
of the husbandmen paid off much of their debt. ‘There was an 
unusually rich grass crop, but a good deal of it was lost for want of 
amarket. The land revenue for collection rose from £41,424 to 
£45,664 (Rs. 4,14,240-Rs. 4,506,540), £188 (Rs, 1880) were remitted, 
‘and £48 (Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

In 1858-54 a scanty rainfall caused much distress, The early 
rains failed and large tracts of land remained unsown. The grass 
withered and much of the early harvest was eaten by locusts The 
Jate rains were extremely scanty and the cold weather crops wore 
poorer even than the early harvest. Cholera prevailed in March 
April and Mas, and large numbers of cattle died from want of food 
and from exposure on the Khdndesh hills. Road and other relief 
works were opened and employment was given to the destitute, ‘The 
Tand_ revenae for collection fell from £45,084 to £44,685 
(Rs. 4,56,640-Rs. 4,46,850), £3005 (RRs. 30,050) were remitted, and 
£48 (Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

The rains of 1854.55 were late of setting in, but the fall was 
and the early harvest was good. Late in the season a very heavy 
rainfall damaged the wheat crop, which was farther injured by rust, 
In May there was a bad outbreak of cholera in Nasik. The land 
Tevenue for collection rose from £44,685 to £48,289 (Ite, 4,46,850- 
Rs. 4,52,890), £356 (Rs. 3560) were remitted, and there were no 
outstandings. 

Tn 1855-56 the rainfall in the west was sufficient and well-timed. 
Jn Chéndor and Sinzar, in the centre and south, a good fall early in 
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Jano was followed by a long stretch of dry weather broken by on 
‘few showers. Little of tho carly erop was sown til ateie Aeycer, 
when there were four days of heavy rain. This was followed by a 
turn of fair weather that lasted till the middle of October. Then 
came a second hoary. fall. But later on cloudy dewless nights and 
caterpillars did mach damage to the cold-weather 3 Iand 
revenue for collection fell from £48,289 to £47,893 (Rs. 4,82,890- 
Rs. 4,78,930), £2028 (Rs. 20,280) were remitted, and £1 (Bs. 10) 
outstanding, 
~ Ih 1356-57 the rain was abundant, and though the falls were 
somewhat ill-timed, the harvest was fair and public health was 
. The land revenue for collection rose from £47,893 to £50,459 
4,78,930 - Rs. 5,04,590), £278 (Rs. 2780) were remitted, and 
‘wero no outstandings, 

‘In 1857-58 the rains were late, the early crops suffered, and fodder 
was scarce. But the latter rain was abundant and the season on the 
whole was fair. Except a few cases of cholera and some cattle 
disease, public health was good. he land revenue for collection 
tose from £50,459 to £51,323 (Rs. 5,04,590-Rs, 5,138,230), £262 
(Rs, 2620) were remitted, and there were no outstanding. 

Tn 1858-59, though both the early and the late crops suffered 
from want of rain, the harvest was good. ‘The season was healthy 
and in other resy favourable. The land revenue for collection 
rose from £51,323 to £52,384 (Rs. 5,13,230-Rs. 5,238,840), £21 
(Bs. 210) wore romitted, and there wore no outstandings’ 

‘The season of 1859-60 was genorally favourable. The land revenue! 





for collection rose from £96,006 to £98, 105 (Rs.9,60,060-Rs.9,81,050), 


£337 (Rs. 3370) were remitted, and there wero no outstandings. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall was sufficient, the harvest plentifal, and 
pablic health good. ‘The land revenue for collection rose from £98,105 
1 £101,823 (Res, 9,81,050 = Re 10,13,200), e241 (Rs 2410) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings, 

In 1861-62 the rainfall was above the average and well-timed, 
and the outturn large. Public health was good and the amount of 
cattle diseaso was small. ‘The land revenue for collection fell from 
£101,323 to £03,253 (Rs. 10,13,280- Rs. 9,82,530), £140. (Rs, 1400) 
‘wero remitted, and £208 (Rs. 2080) left outstanding. 

‘The early rainfall of 1862-63 was scanty and in many places no 
early crops wero sown, But the September and October rains wore 
abundant and the cold-weather harvest was unusually fine. Public 
health was generally good, but cattle disease prevailed to somo 
extent. ‘The land revenue for collection rose from £03,253 to 
£96,592 (Rs, 9,32,580-Rs. 9,65,020), £47 (Rs, 470) were remitted, 
and £160 (Rs, 1600) left outstanding. 

Tho year 1963-64 was an avorago soagon.. ‘Tho rainfall though 
scanty at the beginning was plentiful and satisfactory towards the 
close. Both cholera and cattle disease prevailed over most of the 





4 The figtres for the years 1890-60 to 1877-78 are for both the Ahmadaagar and the 
Khanteah portion of Nase 
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istrict. ‘Tho land revenue for collection rose from £06,502 to 

£99,102 (Rs. 9,65,020-Rs. 9,91,020), £14 (Rs. 140) wore remitted, 

and there were no outstandings. 

Jn 1864465 the zanfall was on the whole, seagonable, and, a 

that they suffered in some places from blight, the crops wore 

H WU. Chere and caltla disease provailed to a) great extents. The land 

revenno for collection rose from £99,102 to £101,971 (Re, 9,01,020~ 

Rs, 10,19,710), £85 (Rs, 850) were remitted, and £14 (Rs. 140) left 

outstanding, . 

1865-0, In 1865.66 tho rainfall though somewhat ill-timed was suffi 
and both the early and Inte harvest were fair. Public health 
the whole good. "The land revenue for collection rose from £101,971 
to £107,089. (Rs, 10,19,710- Rs, 10,70,890), £74 (Rs, 740) wore 
remitted, and there wore no ontatandings, 

1986.07, In 1866-67, exceptin the hilly west, tho rainfall of 28°67 inches was 
scanty ; with a partial failure both of the early and of the late crops 
In many placos tho wator-supply ran low, bnt the public health did 
not suffer ‘Tho land revente for collection rose rom £107,089 40 
£108,541 (Rs. 10,70,800 - Rs, 10,85,410), £8480 (Ra, 94,800) were 
omitted, and there were no oustanding. 7 

1367-68, Tho season of 1867-68 was, on tho who«!, favourable, andthe Inte 
harvost excellent, tho rainfall being 27°81 inches. Tho land revenue 
for collection rose from £108,541 to £111,998 (Rs. 10,85/410~ 
Rs, 11,19,880), £1091 (Rs. 10,910) wore remitted, and there were no 
outstandings. 

1908-00, Tn 1868-69 thoro was a rainfall of 20-25 inches, In the woat the 
fall was sufficiont and tho harvest fair, In tho oast, espocially in 
‘Mélogaon, hardly ony rain fell, and road and pond making and other 
roliof works hd to be undertaken, Hxcopt for some slight ott. 
breaks of cholera, publio health was good. ‘Thero was no entilo 
disoaso. ‘The prosent Nasik district was formed in this year, ‘Tho 
tillago aroa_was 1,475,284 acros ; the land rovenno for collection 
fell from £111,038 to £110,818 (Rs, 11,10,380-Rs. 11,08,180), £1728 
(Rs. 17,280) were remitted, and £2739 (Rs. 27,300) loft outstanding, 

1500-70 In 1869-70 tho rainfall of 2851 inchos ‘was snfficiont. Some 
parts of tho district suffered from want of wator, but both tho early 
fand the Inte crops were fair. Except in Dindori whoro thore word 
outbreaks of cholora and cattlo-diseaso, public health was good, 
‘Tho tillage aren rose from 1,475,234 to 1,526,871 ores, and tho {and 
revenue for collection from £110,818 to £112,019 (Rt, 11,08,180~ 

Rs, 11,20,190), £44 (Rs, 440) woro romitted, and £685 (Rs, 6850) 

left outstan 

170-1. In 1870-71 the rainfall of 83-01 inches was sufficient and the 
toaton favourable, Lato ruin slightly injared the early crops, bat 
tho cold-weather harvest was excellent and publio health was 
The tillago area rose from 1,526,871 to 1,554,886 ncros, and the 
revenue for collection from £113,919 to £119,027 (Rs, 11,29,)90~ 
Rs, 11,90,270), £199 (Rs. 1990) were remitted, and £197 (Rs. 1970) 
left outatandl 

in, In 1871-72 the rainfall of 21:36 inches was much below tho 
average. In the north tho early rains completely failed. A fow 

showers followed, but they were too partial todo much good ; and 
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another strotch of dry weather ruined the Tn the middle of 
November there was a heavy but unseasonablo fall. In Malegaon, 
Néndgaon, and Baglén, and to some extent in Sinuar and Niphéd, the 
ly crops failed almost entirely, and in Maloguon, Néndguon, and 
I ie Inte crops were cither not sown or failed. A | 
import of grain from the Central Provinces checked any great rise 
of prices, “Mild cholera appeared in most parts of the district, 
Dut public health was generally good. "Cattle disoas provaied to 
‘extent in Point and some of tho northorn sub-divisions, The 
tillage area rose from 1,554,886 to 1,595,389 acres, whilo the land. 
revenne for collection fell’ from £118,027 to £100,005 (Rs. 
11,80,270 - Rs, 10,90,650), £10,524 (Rs. 105,240) were romitted, 
and £3188 (Rs, $1,880) left outstanding. 
_ Tu 1872-73 tho rainfall of 25-41 inches was plentiful and woll- 
timed, and the season unusually favourable, Except a few cases of 
cholera and a good deal of denguo fever, public health was good. 
Cattle disease provailed to a slight extont. ‘The tillage aroa rose 
from 1,595,939 to 1,610,871 acres, and tho land revenue for collection 
roso from £1,09,005 to £1,19,618 (Rs, 10,90,650 ~Rs. 11,96,180), 
£381 (Rs, 8810) were romitted, and £824 (Rs, 8240) loft outstanding, 

‘Tn 1873-74, though tho lato’ rains wore scanty in some parts, the 
rainfall of 22°21 inches was satisfactory, ‘The coarser grain crops in 
tho hill villagos saffered from want of rain in August and Soptember, 
and in Baglin and Malegaon the early crops were middling ; but in 
‘Nésik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, Dindori, and Niphéd thoy were good. In 
some parts of Niphd, Sinnar, Malegaon, and Baglin, considerable 
Toss was cansed by caterpillars. The late crops throve well, and in 
moat aubedivision the oultaen was above the average, | In Sinnar, 

vargaon, ni in, the erop was mic i 
parts 6 failure,” Heoopt thai Dindori was "wailed by 
Of cattle diseaso, public health was good, ‘The tillage area fell from 
1,610,871 to 1,591,116 acres, and the land revenue for collection fell 
from £119,618 to £117,860 (Rs, 11,96,180- Rs. 11,78,600), £871 
(Rs, 8710) wore remitted, and £157 (Rs, 1570) left outstanding, 

illet rape prices were forty-three and a half pounds. 

Tn 1874-75 the rainfall of 35°54 inches, though above the average, 
wos unseasonable, In Nasik, Igatpuri, and Baglin, the early crops 
yielded well, and in other parta not moro than a fourth of the ero} 
Yeas injorod, But faaro of rain, in Septombor and October, di 
much tothe Inte crops, Public health was good. ‘There 
twas no opidemic and ‘ittlo cattlo discase. ‘The ‘illago aren roso 
from 1,601,116 to 1,612,801 acres, while the Iand revenuo for 
collection fell from £117,860 to £116,271 (Rs, 11,78,600 ~ 
Rs, 11,562,710), £7814 (Rs, 78,140) wore remitted, and £146 
(Bs. 1460)’ loft’ outstanding. t rupee prices rose from forty- 
threo and a half to thirty-six pounds. z 

In 1875-76. tho rainfall of 38:02 inches was irregular, and, 

ally in August and September, excossive. The early cro 
tuffored gonsiderably, and the sowing of the lato crops was delayed. 
No rain fell in October, and both the late crops and the rice in the 
wostorn districts suffered, Fever and ague were general in the 
‘west, and thore were 200 deaths from cholera, ‘There was no cattle 
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300 DISTRICTS. 
Gisease. The tillage area rose from 1,612,801 to 1,637, 


681 notes, and 
¥ the land revenue for collection rose from £116271 to £198,888 
‘Aamitintation, (Rs. 11,62,710-Me. 13,98,890), £1001 46910) were remitted, 


and £82 (Rs. 820) left outstanding, rupee prices rose from — 


thirty-six to thirty 
In 1876-77" the rainfall of 18-14 inches was extremely scanty and 
ill-timed. Tn eight sub-divisions the supply was less than tale the 
average, in_ two it wae about tw » in Tentpart alone was it 
to the avenge. After July, except some partial 
towers, tho rain totally Inled’’ Non of the Chior ae 
tturn of the early erop varied from one-half to soven- i 
fan average crop. South of Chandor the outturn was still loss and 
ay between a quarter and five-cighths, and in the extromo 
south in Sinpar and Niphéd the harvest was a complot fallare. 
0% the want of the late rain crops being sown, 
and where they were sown tho ouLiee as on ee 


juartor of the average. At the cluse of the season (October) most , 
of ts dams and ‘water-courses were nearly dry. Public health was 


for a short timo in Nésike 
Tgatpari, Sivnar, and Yeola, 


tillage area roso from 1,637,631 


> 





revenue for collection foll from — 


£123,883 to £120,633 (Rs. 12,88,830-Re_ 12,06,830), £19, 
(Rs. 1,88,080) were remitted, and £5379, (Bs,52,700 loft oustanding: 
Millet rupee prices rose from thirty to twenty-four and a 
pounds, 

Jn 1877-78 tho rains ean with «fall heavy enough to allow tho 
sowing of the early crops. But in Jaly and August the was 
seanty and much of thecrop that had been soso ae TR, as 
rain in Soptember and October. But the fall was light and stopped. 
too soon, and, in spite of some December showers, tho Into eropa 
suffered sovoreiy, i 
courses ran dry, 
alone was the season at all favourable. ‘The total rainfall was 21-09. 
inches. Cholora prevailed and public health suffered. Tho ti 

9, 4,586 acres, and the land roventio. 
,633 to £138,325 (Rs. 12,06,830- 
4, 13.35,200), £975 (ls. 3750) wore remitted, and £8282 (Res 83,820) 
Jeff outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from twenty-four and m_ 
half to twenty-four pounds, 

£2,1878-70 the rainfall was 56-16 inches. "There was a widespread 
Gatbreak of mild cholera and much cattlo-disease. In this yenr tho 

i by the addition of Peint. ‘The tillage aren 
rose from 1,847,572 to 1,900,477 acres, and’ tho land 
for wollection rose from £186,132 to £13621 (Re. 13,61 
ies, 1363210), £251 (x 2510) wore remitted, and £3405 (Ra, 34950) 
{eft outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from twenty-foue to 
‘twenty-five and quarter pounds, 











* Full Geta ofthis and the following famine year are given above, pp. 106-113, 
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In 1879-80 tho rainfall of 35-08 inches was a little above tho 
average. The season was on the whole favourable. Public health 
Mas good. |The tillage area fell from 1,900,477 to 1,892,008 acres, 
‘nd tho land revenue for collection rose from £136,321 to £138,961 

Rs, 13,63,210-Rs, 13,89,610), £174 (Rs. 1740) were remitted, ‘and 
oar (Rs. 20,870) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from 
twenty-five and a quarter to twenty-two and a half hounds, 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 22-05 inches was far bolow the average. 
“Bxcept in Yeola and parts of Niphéd and Sinnar, where the 

‘wero vory bad, the season was. fair one. ‘The late crop was a partial 
and the early crops complete failure, Public health was good. The 
tillage aren rose from 1,892,908 to 1,907,258 acres, and. tho land 
Tevenuo for collection fell from £188,061 to £138,034 (Rs. 13,89,610- 
Rs. 18,80,840), £121 (Rs. 1210) were remitted, and’ £2686 
(Rs, 20,860) loft o ing. Millet rupeo prices remained 
Unchanged at twenty-two and a half pounds, 

In 1881-82, ns in tho provious year, the rainfall of 22-13 inches 


was doficiont and it almost ererywhero. except in Igabper, 
Point, and near tho: is, Tn some places, both tho early and the 
Into crops wore short and in others they entirely failed. Want of 
Rater was koonly felt in’ many of the eastern villages, and many 
irvigntion channcls or pits ran dry. Garden crops suffered greatly 

grass was very scarco in many sub-divisions. Altogether it 
‘Was a poor season. "Several sub-divisions also suffered from locusts, 








Dnt tho done was partial. Public health was fairly good. 
Chsos of cholera occurred over the whole district, but they wero 
confined to comparatively few The tillage area rose from 


1,007,258 to 1,917,804.acres,and the land revenue for collection 
from £138,934 to £141,420 (Rs. 13,80,340- Rs. 14,14,290), £113 
{is 1180) wero remitted, and £3728 (Its. 87,280) lett outstanding, 

Lilet xupeo prices fell from twenty-two and a half to thirty-six 
pounds. 

‘Tho rains of 1882 are memorable for the great locust plague which 
ruined the prospects of an unusually fine harvest! Tho season was 
most favourable. The rains began early and were copious and 
Scasonable, and an unusual extent of land was sown with rillet. 
All crops alike did well; when, just as they were approaching 
maturity, an army of inseets sprang out of the ground and began 
to devour every green thing. They showed themselves especially 
fond of millet, whose flower they ato destroying all hope of grait, 
‘The plague spread over almost all KhAndesh, over the north of Nasik 
and Abmadnagar, and over She neighouting paris of the Nisin's 
territory. The origin of these great swarms of locasts is somewhat 
ystergns, During May and June largo fights passed over the 
north of the district, alighting for a few days and moving from east 
to most, As there were no crops on the ground no harm was dono 
but it is supposed that the insects must then have laid their eggs. 
No eggs were noticed at the time. Afterwards cultivators, in 





+ Contributed by Mr. Ramsay, 0, S, Collector of Nésik, 
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jloughing, occasionally turned up Inmps of a white slimy matter like 
oat st Sheng ore no ballaved tole heen lamps of locusts’ eggs. 
About August the insects came to life, ‘They were minute green 
things like crickets, ho ping boat, doing no damage, and eansing 
no lar,” In September there, came heavy showers with warm 
sunny weather between and the insects sprang into now life. 
shed their green skins, became of an olive hue shaded with green 
and brown, and grew rapidly. ‘This was the time of greatest 
destruction. Very toon the millet, already tall and in ear, noomed™ 
everywhere hopelessly destroyed. “Measures were taken to kill the 
locusts. Rewards were offered of 3d. to 4jd. (4-3 as.) a sher and la 
juantities wore collected and buried in pits. In Méloguon, where 
diieactan, wan erconeehdie ‘atmosphere was poisoned with the 
stench of decaying insects, and the health of some of the elerks who 
were told off to weigh the bodies and ‘pay tho rewards was serious 
affected. Men were also engaged on daily wages to drive the 
inline and collect the insects in cloths held out to catch them. 
Large numbers were destroyed in this way, In little more than » 
rock upward of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) had been spent and, as it wae 
found that this great destruction had no visible effect on the numbers 
of the insects, rewards were stopped. ‘The numbers wero too vast 
for any human agency to cope with. Tn one place some 200 men 
spent a whole day in a field of wbout two acres using every known 
means of destruction. Next day the locusts were almost as thick 
as before, Early in October the insects began to put forth two 
pairs of wings, and by the middle of the month the new wings were 
matured, Soon after they began to take flight, moving at night 
from east to west into the southern portions of Nasik which hud 
Previously escaped. But as they kept moving tho was 
partial. “Meanwhile parts of the district originally affected were 
wing cleared of the pest, and though fresh insects came both from 
Khéndosh and from Nagar, they did not stay. By the end of 
November the locusts had disappeared. Tho exact amount of 
damage has not been ascertained. ‘The worst ravages were in 
Malegaon, Néndgaon, Yeola, and Chindor, where no green thing 
seemed to come amiss to the locusts. ‘The millet crop was almost 
destroyed, and the cotton and sugarcane were much i 
Only the east of Niphéd and Sinnar suffered severely, and in the rest 
of the district the destruction was local and partial, 

Some uncertainty exists as to tho identification of the locust, Ib 
is believed not to be the well-known migratory locust called by the 
natives fol or host, butis termed by them ndktoda, that is noso-cutter, 
or kida, that is insect. A gentleman in Bombay, known for 
researches in natural history, identifies it with Pachyfylus indious, 
locust peculiar to India, When small and green the insoot leokod 
and acted like # cricket. As it grew, it shed its skin, ite colour 
turned to olive brown with dark shadings, and two wings were 
developed one above the other. ‘The under wing was at first reddish 
gid the upper wing grey, but the red fringo soon dissppeared, The 
body of the full-grown insoct was about two and a half imohes long, 
and ‘the folded wings strotched nearly an inch further. Former 
‘Swarms of locusts aro remembered, but they were in small numbors 
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CHAPTER IX. 






JUSTICE. 
Ix carly Hindu times, according to the law books, tho 
judicial institution was the village council or fat, 


inchdyat was assembled by order of the grdmddhikiri or 
man, and an appeal lay from its decision to the deshddhil 

district headman, Except that the names of these officers: 
changed to patil and deshmukh, tho panchiyat system contint 
force in Musalmén and Marétha times. Under the Peshwas, justice, 
oth civil and criminal, was administered by the revenuo fea q 
the patil, the mémlatddr, and the sarsubhedir, with the Peshwa . 
his ininister as tho highost court of appeal.” In civil casos ' 
officers were helped by councils, or panchéyate, of from two to 
‘or more but usually four members, men in the same position in life 
to the case, or ablo to form n sensible opinion on 
point in question. ‘Tho patil first tried to sottle the dispute ax 
a friend of tho partios, If ho ho called the couneil who 
inquired into the matter and gave their decision? If th complainant — 
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{fhgen orto he thrented to dertry Riel threat whic alway 
Powedlaliy ons opponent Trans, Bom, Lit Soa, I 290 (Raprint).. = 
"De Conte giver List) the felling tetas of tho. Weng of the wi 
cour ce punckipet Sytem." No cil ra sdniartared, wi More peoteiag 
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Sminats the membor or toleave the nomination tothe Government, rémorving the 
‘of challenge. When the Government chose the council, much indulgence 
¢e bat Stiaule "Private person, wheretesd orfaled to eed, 
fron oc mamaria When ts named satel 
Ifike taste reyceed fy i gre thew tt Gere daring” he tanga 
soning sn pla wa elo era ren 
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NASIK. 
did not apply to the patil, or if he were refused a council, or if he Chapter IX. 


disapproved of the council’s decision, he went to the mémlatddr and 
then to the saranbhodar. ‘he last officer acted in the same manner 
‘as the patil, with the additional power of being able to force the 
d wat either to submit to the council’s decision or to satisty 
the complainant, Unless for some gross injustice or suspicion of 
corruption, tho superior authority wonld not rovise the original 
Aecision, exonpt ou the promise to pay a large sum into court. Tn 
some towns thers was an officer called nyaysdhish, who. tered. casea 
under tho Peshwa’s authority, Any other authorised person could also 
‘conduct an investigation, the decision being subject to confirmation 
by the Peshwa, ‘Tho decisions of the courts were sometimes carried 
‘out by government and sometimes left to the plaintiff, who was 
allowed, under the namo of takdsa or duaning, to use what means he 
chose tocompel the defendant to pay. The means used varied from 
simple danning to placing a guard over the dofondant, keoping him 
from cating, tying him up by the nock and heels, or setting him in 
tho sun witha henyy stone on his head, When goveramont enforced 
Payment of debt it took very much the same stops ns tho plaintiff, 
or it arranged for the payment by instalments, or it sold the debtor's 

sroporty, onerally sparing his House and taking care not to bring 

im to ruin. Debtors were nover kept in w public prison. ‘They 
were sometimos shut up or tortured by the creditorat his own house 
or in some other dwelling, and in other casos thoy ‘wore made to 
sorvo the creditor till the nmount of their nominal wages equalled 
the debt. ‘The chief subjects. of litigation wore boundary disputes, 
division of property, inheritanco, and money debts, Among traders, 
honest bankrupts ‘were set free, but if frand was detected fall 
Payment was as far as possiblo enforced. 

Criminal justice, especially in tho time of tho last Poshwa, was 
irregular and cortapt, ‘Tho right of punishing was ill defined, and 
was exercised by each officer according to his individaal powot and 

fluence. One patil would flog, fine, and put in the stocks, while 
another would not venture even to imprison. ‘Tho power of life and 
eath was at first exorcised by thuse only who wore entrusted with 
the deputy's, or mutdliki, seal, ond by military chiefs in their 
camps and estates, In the Intter days of Maritha rule capital 
powers were extended to the mamlatddr and the aarsubheddr, who, 
Without reference to higher authority, could hang rebels and’ gang 
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308 DISTRICTS. 
robbers. In disturbed districts, unless they could pay for their 
release, Bhils might be banged simply on the score of notoriety. 
‘The mode of proceeding, if the accused were professed thieves or 
old offenders, was summary and hed something of a sangoi 
character. It was always essential to conviction that the offender 
should confess his guilt and the investigation turned much on this, 
The facts and evidence were all taken down in writing and from time 
to time persuasions nud threats were used to obtain confession. If 
this failed, and there appeared little doubt of the guilt of the a 
ho was flogged and the chilly bag was put to his nose. If he persever 
in his innocence he was sent back to prison, pat in the stocks, and 
only allowed a very scanty subsistence, and after an a 
- 








brought forward azain to try to get him to confess, This refe 
chiefly to Bhils, Méngs, and persons of bad character. In 
cases the proceedings were conducted with more deliberation and _ 
forbearance and there wero probably few instances where) those 
entirely innocent were made to suffer. Persons necusod of ropa 
‘and theft were readily admitted to bail if the surety made hit 
responsible for the lost property in ease of conviction. Murder was 
‘not bailable, unleas a compromise was made with the friends of the 
deceased. ‘The accused might sammon what evidence they pl 
but were not allowed to have any intercourse with their witnesses, 
Except in cases connected with religion, where divines, or shdstria, 
‘were sometimes consulted, there would scom to have been no 
reference to laws. Custom and expediency were the only rales, 
To a great extent the nature and the amount of ponishment 
depended on the criminal’s caste. Murder, unless marked 
special cruelty, was usually stoned by fine. Highway robbery, 
house-breaking, and state offences were generally punished wit 
death by clophant-trampling, blowing fom a” pan, ‘hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces, or erashing the head with a mallet, 
and hanging the bodies on rond sides. Women were never 
hentenced to death, The usual punishments wore turning, Chem oak 
of caste, parading them on an, ass with their heads shaved, and 
cutting off theirnoses and breasts. Brihmans worthy of death, whom 
the feeling for their caste prevented from being openly slain or 
subjected to any punishment considered ignominions, were destroyed 
by poison or by unwholesome food, bread half salt and holf flour 
being often used. In less extrome cases the commoner punishments 
were, cutting off an arm or a leg, and shutting in hill forts and 
dungeons where the prisoners were often left to die of neglect or 
hanger. Flogging was the usual moans for, discovering atolen 
Proverty. Hard Tabour, especially in building forte, was commen, 
like most ignominious punishments, it was confined to the lower 
orders. Fine and confiscation were the most usual sentences, ‘They 
‘were often inflicted for the benefit of the mémlatdér, when no 
‘offence had been committed, and they often, both in murder and 
robbery cases, took the place of death whenithe accused could 





» well for his life. Perjury was punished by the perjurer being 


to make good the loss that depended on his false oath and to Pers 
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ggh Bne'to government. Forgery, which according to the Hind 
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‘ought to be punished by cutting off the right hand, was also punished 
mith ine Porene!l cffeneesBrdbmane were often merely roproved 
_and, ordered to dispense charities and perform religious penance. 
Apart from disorders and gang robberics, almost all of which were 
the work of Bhils and other lawless tribes, offences were not parti- 
umerous, Among Maréthds the commonest crime was 
der, generally the result of jeslonsy or of disputes about land ot 
© For ten years (1818-1827) after the conquest, to 
and extensive changes, Nasik, with the rest of the ? 
was administered under the orders of the Governor in Council! 
Subject to the Commissioner af Poona, a Collector and Political 
was appointed to Khindesh which incladed the northera, 
© ‘and another to Ahmadnagar which included the southern, half of 
Brevent_ district of Nasik. Tho anthority of the Collestors and 
litical Agents closely resembled that of the Peshwa’s-sarsubhedérs. 
Their instructions were scrupulously to keep old usages and 
customs, and to attempt no changes except such as were positi 
beneficial both to the raled and the ralera_ ‘The village council or 
anchdyat sytem, which bad boen discontinued since the timo of 
Madhavréy II. (1774-1796), was revived, and the council 
© entrusted with  jarediction in suits of £100 (Rs. 1000) and under. 
From the conneil’s awards an appeal lay first to the Collector and then 
tothe Commissioner. ‘The system was well fitted to secure speedy, 
and ready redress. Bat there was no power to force the 
rs to serve, or to secure the attendance of the parties and 
witnesses. The delays caused by this want of power led to bribery 
and corruption. The decision of suits of greater value than those 
that came within the coguisance of councils was entrnsted 
to mimlatdérs within prescribed limits. But the practice of these 
officers was <oon found liable to the same abuses that destroyed the 
value of the village councils. As early as 1821 a Register was 
appointed to superintend and direct the administration of civil 
justice. About the same time the Collector of Ahmadnagar 
recommended the separation of the judicial and revenue administra 
tion, and the appointment of munsifs for the disposal solely of civil 
its. 
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‘The officers eutrusted with the administration of criminal justice 
were the village headman or patil, the mamlatdér, the Collector, and 
the Commissioner, ‘The power of punishing was taken from the 
‘patil, and that which was left to the mémlatddir was limited to a fine 
of ds. (Rs. 2) and confinement for twenty-four hours. The powers 
of the Collector were not less than those of the sarsubheddr, except 
in the article of inflicting capital punishment. Appellate jurisdiction 
was retained by the Commissioner to whom serious cases -were 
reported for confirmation? P 

in 1827, whon most of the coded Decean districts were brought 
under the Revised Regulations, Nasik, as part of Khéndesh ond’: 
Ahwadnagar, came under the jurisdiction of the Ahmadnagar 


97 Regulation XXIX. of 1827, Preamble. "Chaplin's Report, 20th August 1622. 6 
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District Judge. In 1849, Khéndesh, which still included the 
northern subed of the present district of Nésik, became © 
Separate judicial district with a judge and sometimes also an 
assistant judge. The southern sub-divisious of the present district 
of Nasik were known as the Nasik sub-collectorate, and, continuit 
to form part of Abmaduagar, wore under the Abmaduagar Di 
Judge. In 1850, besides the Judge’s court, thore waa one civil 
court at Nésik, and the mumbor of tho decisions was, S807. Ta 
1856, the sub-collectorate was abolished and changed into the 
charge of the first assistant collector of Ahmadnagar. In 1860, 
three more courts, at Yeola, Pimpalgaon, snd Sinnar, were addi 
and 9543 decisions passed. In July 1869, by the transfer 
Baglin, Kalyan, Malegaon, and Néndgaon from Khéndesh, Né 
yas made a separate district and placed under the Théna Jt » 
jurisdiction’ “Tn 1870, the number of courts, including the 
legaon court and the ‘Then; i i 

to six. Tho number of decisions in that year was 11,982, In 
1874, Joint Judge was appointed to Nasik; the number of ciyil 
courts was increased to seven; aud the number of decisions £0 
12,777. In 1879, in place of the Joint Judge, an Assistant Ji 

‘th the full powers of a District Jndge was appointed. The 
decisions in that year amounted to 11,442, They fell in 1880 fo 9293 
‘and again rose in 1881 to 9837. The district, which still forms part 
of the Théna Judge's charge,? has at present (1888) seven civil 
courts, The Assistant Judge's court and the court of a first class” 
Subordinate judge are stationed at Nasik, and there are five second 
lass subordinate judges’ courts at Malegaon, Yeola, Sinnar, 
Pimpalgaon in Niphidd, and Thengoda'in Baglin. ’ Besides those the 
Vinchur and Chéndori chiefs! courts are stationed at Vinchar and 
Chéndori in Niphéd.? ‘Tho Assistant Judgo’s court has juriediction 
cover the whole of the district, and the first class subordinate judge 
at Nisik, besides ordinary jurisdiction over 1299 square aniley apd 
© population of about 220,000 in the Nésik, Peint, and Tentpuri 
sub-divisions, has, in suits of mére than £500 (Re. 5000), a spect 
jurisdiction over the whole of the judicial district of Mie: 































Akola wan restored to, 


ert the Nasik district into an 
ection with the Thana district 
‘Nésik (1883), 
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jncluding Thins, Koliba, and Nésik, Each of the five second class Chapter IX: 
subordinate judges’ courts at Mélegnon, Thengods, Sinnar, Yeola,  ugtiog, 
and Pim; , bas. iction extending over an : 
‘area of about 1000 square miles, and a population of 110,000. ‘The hae 
Jnrisdiction of the courts at Vinchur and Chindoriis confined to tho "218-188. 
chiefs! villages. The average distancoof the Assistant Jadgo’s court 
from the six most remote villages under his jurisdiction is Sfty-three a 
tiles; of the Nasik sab-jndge's court, as regards its special 
y jurisdiction, 140 miles, and as regards its ordinary jurisdiction 
thirty-four miles ; of the Mélegaoa court forty-eight tailes ; of the 
Yeola court forty miles; of the Sinnar court sixteen miles; of the 
Thengoda court thirty-two miles ; of the Pimpalgaon court seventy. 
~ two miles; and of the Chandori court twenty-four miles, 
|, The average values of suits decided in'these courts, during the 
twelve years ending 1881, ranged from £7 19s, iv 1881 to £11 Te, i 
1879 (Ks. 794-Rs, 1101), Exclusive of suits in the chiefs’ courts 
average yearly number of cases decided daring the twelve years ending 
1881 was 11,374, Except in 1872 when there was a slight fall, the 
number of suits rose steadily from 11,982 in 1870 to 13,303 in 1875 
from 1875 the figures showed a continual decrease to 9401 in 1878 ; 
~~ in 1879 they again rose to 11,442; they fell in 1880 to 9223, and again 
© rose to 9837 in 1881, Of the whole number of decisions during the 
‘twelve years ending 1881, 56:11 per cont. have been given against 
the defendant in his absence. Daring the eight years ending 1877 
} © the proportion of cases decided in this way fell from 65 to 42:8. 
It reso to 478 in 1878 and 49-02 in 1879, but fell in 1880 to 45°9 4 
and in 1881 to 442; a we 
“Nésik Bsparte Decrees, 1870-1881. ad 
































During the twelve years ending 1SSl only 1314 por cout. of 
contested casos have, on on average, boon decided for the aefentang, 
The proportion of such decisions has been on the decrease, the 
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percentage haying fallen from 26° 1870 to 11-30 in 1881. 
178 or 1°7 per cent of the 1881 decisions, the decree was 3 
by putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable prope 
eclaimed. ‘The number of decisions of this class has ranged from 
147 out of 11,982 in 1870, to 259 ont of 9223 in 1880, In 1500 
or 16'1 por cont of the 1881 decisions, decrees for money due were 
executed by the attachment or sale of property. OF these 10°3 per 
cent were by the sale of immovablo and 5'8 per cont by the sale’ of 
movable property. ‘The returns from 1870 to 1874 show a rise from 
"1847 to 2713 in the eales of immovable, and from 778 to 1582 in the 
sales of movable property. After 1874, except that there was a 
considerable rise in 1876, the figures fell to 853 and 792 in 
By 1880 they again rose to 1227 and 1089, bat fell in 1881 to 
snd 570 respectively. During the twelve years ending 1881, 
namber of decrees execated by the arrest of debtors fell fro 
in 1870 to 268 in 1880 and rose to 368 in 881. Almost the 
of the fall took place between 1876 and 1878, In spite of 
decline in the number of arrests, the following table shows that 


Seabee of civil prisoners has risen from fifty-seven in 1870 ‘to 269 
in 1881: 













Nasik Cieit Prisoners, 1870-1881, 
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Of tho 221 ci 1880, 204 were Hindas, sixteen 
Musalméns, and ono was retarned under the host anh Of the 
whole number, 112 wero agricultarists, thirty-seven were labourers, 
ight shopkeepers, sven weavers, soven oll-eliens six writers, five 
Potters, five servants, four shoomakers, threo bathers, two gold 
carpenters, two tailors, one blacksmith, one brgklayee 
‘erpenter, one washerman, one dyer, one beggar, and fifteen nm 








‘Nésit Coit Courts, 2870-1882, 


Statement shows in tabular form the working 
courts during the twelve years ending 1881 = 
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There are twelve sub-registrars in the district, eleven of them 


special and one the head writer in the office of the Peint mamlutddr. 


In addition to the supervision by the Collector as District 


istrar, 


p.tpecialseratiny is, under the contol of the Inspector’ General of 


Registration and 


amps, carried on by the In of the Second 
i which comprises the Ahmadnagar, Khindesh, Nésik, 


and 


Poona districts. According to the registratioa report for 1881-82, the” 


registration receipts for that year amounted to £043 (Rs. 9480) and ~ 
the to £758 (Rs. 7530), leaving a credit balance of £195 
(Bs. 1950). OF 3943 the total number of registrations, nineteen 


were wills and 285 were docoments affecting movable and 3639 
documents affecting immovable property. Of $639 docaments 
affecting immovable property, 1723 were mortgage Ueeds, 1269 deeds 


of sale, thirty-two deeds of gift, 542 leases, and seventy. 


three 


miscellaneous. Including £101, plete value of 
immovable property: transforred. the total. valve peopecty 
MEaccivyogeertos amonnicd irene (Rs. 11,07,550), 
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On tho 12th of May 1876, at a genoral meoting of the inbabitante 
of Nésil held at tho suggestion of Messrs, Ganesh Vésadev Joshi 
aud Sadéshiv Ballél Gannde of Poona, a Nyiya Sabha or court 
‘of justice was started to arbitrate in debt and other civil disputes, 
Forty-five members, chiefly pleaders, Government pensioners 
bankers, agreed in'writing to discharge the duties of arbitrators 
impartially and to the best of their power. ‘Thrwe of these were 
appointed to carry on business for each lunar month, It was 
agreed that in any caso in which litigants did not approve of tho 
arbitrators, they could choose others in their placo, even outsiders 
if tho members agroed. ‘They could also have their claims examined. 
by any number of arbitrators, ‘Tho arbitrators receive no pay, but 
to defray expenses one per cont fee is lovied on all claims and m 
service feo is charged 14d. (1 anna) for every two milos dis 
from the court, ‘The establishment of the court was annom 
advertisement in the local papers and by the issue of handbil 
the towns and principal villages of tho district. Similar courts we 
established at Sinnar in 1876, ond in Yeola and in Pimpalgaon in 
Niphéd in 1877, ‘Those aro distinct from the Nasik court, eel 
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sometimes correspond and issue processes for execution 

each other. ‘The Nésik court issues a yearly report in the 

Vritta newspaper, showing the amount of work done during the: 

Alter the parties hare consented to arbitration, the procedure 

is almost tho same as that followed in the Government civil courts, 

‘The parties aro allowed to employ pleaders, agents, or mukhtyars: 

Judgment is given by an unanimous vote or by a majority of votes? 
No appeal from the arbitrators’ awards is allowed by law, except 

con the ground of fraud or of corruption. An agreement 12 

by tho partios to a suit before the arbitrators take up their ease 

that they agroo to abide by the arbitrators’ uward Between 1876 





* when the court was established and 1881, $97 suits of the 


value of £16,210 (Rs. 1,62,100) have been decided. ‘The total cost ” 











2 The following rales have been adopted for conducting the basiness of the court 
Except ea days and hada tho members eek aly oe es tole the aes 
Boon. When a plaints prevented. a written intimation ined to ho detente; 
taking him, should “he wish to have the plaint decided bythe cow, 
court on w certain day. Copy af the intistion i left withthe do 
nal is returned duly signed.” If the partien on appearing, consent > 
‘have theit dinate decided hy arbitration, ah ngreciant Ww exestecl wal sneha 
the defendant fale to appear or on 4 ‘hows himwelf unwilling to hav the 
Siapute dispoasd of by tho ‘arbitration court,” the plain  damaed, with te 
endorsement stating the retaons. When the partion bonsent t,t 
bottled by arbitration the agreement ia exouted Ia the nan 
they wish to decide thelr dispute, and the decison i passed 4 
Case iin he eguzane othe Goverament ctl eoterga oer es 
HRuraton court" paints atv entered in regiater and numbered coungeatpate 
timation to defendasa are ngned by the weretary. Copy ofthe decree se oy 


aint in furiabed tothe parties on stamp paper Cf the elas ot i ieee) ee 
She amount under dispute doesnot evel 200 ts. 00)" an oF 2 ete 


‘iced £50 (tthe memtry in whe tamen thenercacat Cea 
ioe at ty hah tern ae 
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greement ‘agree that on henring us both on the Rubjest 
Lote dispute (siving details) whatever award you (oaming the arhitestor) ta 
‘Sonaection with the mid claim we are ‘groement baa be 
‘Heented with our will abd plangures) 26 Abe by.” Thin = 
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to tho partios amounted to £162 (Rs, 1620). ‘The average duration 
he eat hae ot been more than one month. None of tho award 
of dhe arbitration court have boon made tho subject of an ayeate 
Bat the account of work dono by the court shows @ constant deelins 
from 206 casos in 1878 to 32 casos in 1881.1 
nt (1883), thirty-three officors sharo tho administration 
u justice, OF these, including tho District Magistrate, ten 
{ro magistrates of the first, cight of tho second, and fifteen of’ the 
third ‘class. Of tho first class magistrates, four are covenanted 
Buropean civilians, five uncovenanted nativo civilians, ‘and ane 
fommissioned military officer, Except tho Distriot Magistrate who 
‘general supervision over the wholo district, ench first clase 
Taagistrate has an average charge of 660 square miles and 80,000 
People. | In 1882 tho District Mogistrato decided threo original and 
wty-nino appeal cases, and tho nino othor first class magistrates 
1190 original and soven appeal cases, Excopt the husir or head, 
fuartor deputy collector who has chargo of the treasury department, 
Magistrates as Collector and assistant or deputy collectors 
have revenne charge of the parts of the district in which they exercise 
magisterial powers. Of sul te magistrates of tho second and 
third classes thero are twenty-three, all of thom natives of India. Ia 
4882 they decided 2111 original cases, Besides their magisterial 
duties these officers exercise revenue powers as mamlatdiirs end howd 
writers, Besides these, 1630 hereditary olice nite who also do 
Toventie work and receive a total yearly allowance of £4150 13s, Sd. 
(Rs, 41,506-10) or an average of about £2 10s, 11d. (Rs. 25-7-4) 
each, aro entrusted with petty magisteri powors nnior the Bombay 
Village Polico Act (VIII. of 1867), Of the whol number, eleven 
{ean, under section 15 of the Act, fine up to 10s. (Rs. 5) and imprison 
for forty-cight hours. ‘The others under section 14 can imprison for 
tWenty-four hours only. 

The table of offences given below shows that during thonino 
years ending 1881, 8750 offences or one offence for every 208 of the 
Population were on an averago committed, Of theso there were 
‘on an average cight murders and Attempts to murder; four culpable 
homicides; eighteen cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
renpons; and twontycthroo casos of, dacoity and robbery. 155 oF 
74 por cont of tho whole were minor offences chiefly trespass, hurt, 
theft, and public and local nuisances, 

The wild naturo of tho country and tho noighboarhood of the 
Nishin’s territories aro the chief dificultiesintho way of controlling the 
criminal classes. ‘The chief criminal classes under police supervision 
aro Bhils, Kolis, Mangs, Kailcédis, and n fow Ramoshis, hey aro 
obliged to attend every evening bofore the village chdvdi and angwor 
to roll-call of their names read by tho police patil. A general 
Togistor is kept of the names of all porsons belonging to these tribes, 
and a separato register of such of them as have been convicted. On 
























detail of ho work of tho court aro, 1570189 cate of otal value of £17095 
497 asen, vue CTT 199, 108 tae, velo S070H ro, a oa ecb 
1650, 3 cane, valuo £1771 and 881, 92 usc, val 2081, 
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mny of the convicts from prison, bail is taken for thoir 
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good conduct, and, if bail is not forthooming, they aro committed for 


"farther term of iniprisonmont extending to ono year. 
Sinco the beginning of British rule, the Bhils, especially the 
norther Bhils, ave been tho chief voaros of dactdee oe “crime, 
Noticos of their stato under the Maréthés, of the trouble and disorder 
they caused during tho early years of British rule, and of their final 
geitlement have been given in the History Chapter ‘Twenty years 
have passed since the last sorious rising-midor Bhigoji Naik, During 
theso yoars, though thero has been no general broach of ordor, there 
havo, from time to timo, been much discontent and restlessness, Tm 
1868, in Béglén, tho introduction of the survey rates increased the 
value of land, and moneylenders pressed their debtors to force them 
to give up their holdings, ‘The result was that th Bhile ir 
Giscontontod and committod gang robberies, in many cases. sud 
moneylondors’ houses, Order was not restored till about oi 
‘gang robbers had been triod and convicted, In 1869, the failure 
rain caused groat hardship to the Bhils and special monsures had to 
be taken for their relief, In the scarcities of 1872 and 1876 the 
Bhils showed 
ceased. In 18; 
bberies that caused so much loss and trouble in Ahmadna 
Beono, and Seiden tee Bia have sinco remained quiot, though, 





is of disquict, but with the offer of work uneasiness 
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79, Nasik as wll us Khandosh was freo from the 
gary 


during part of the Afghdn war in 1879, both Nasik and Khindeah . 





wero withont their 
band togethor or commit violent crimes, villago Bhils iro still 

given to thoft,and tho practice of mustering them every. evening ia 
Still kept op. In tho hills, whore it is dificult to muster them, the 
uty of looking after tho Bhils is in great measure ontrusted to their 
headmon or wéikt, many of whom aro in receipt of hereditary. 
allowances for keoping ordor in certain tracts of country. 

‘Tho Arabs and Pendhévis, who with the Bhils wero the chief 
canses of disorder at the Dogginning of British mle, were soon 
disposed of. Tho powor of the Pondhéris had boon alreudy broken 
in 1817, and, exoopt ono or two chiofs, they aftorwards gave litte 
trouble, | Tho Arab mercenaries, who as crafty moneylondore and 
brave soldiers ind rison to power with the decay of the Marithts, 
Tout ottered a fierco resistance, Bat with tho fall of Mlogaon in 
1818, their power camo to an end, and they disoppeared. from, the 
district either to i i 








‘Tho Koli’s activity, fearlessnoss, and love of robbery were for 
Years the chief obstacles to tho sottlemont of the district, One Ky 
Sutlaw, whose name is still fresh in the district, was Réghoji Bhéngria 
ot Nésik. About tho. year 1845 Righoji ‘mado a’ratl on none 
Marwari Vénis who applied to the police, Daring their invests, tion, 
the police asked Réghoj’s mother where her son was hidig ;, and when 
outrage, 


"See ato Kbdndesh Stattical Account, Bomtay Gazeteer, XI 00.318, 








‘he refused to tell she was put to torture. Haraged af 





mal guard of rogalar troops, ‘Though the rarely 
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ji gathered a band of Kolis, sad wandering 
aid tt nose off of every Marwari he could lay 


torwards| 
ficompsnied with murder, he was hanged. Of late years tho Kolis 
have to. great exient settled to and as husbandmen aro 
lit them are orderly, except ia 
times of famine or distress. ‘Then their warlike nature ‘come: ove 
‘and even the fear of death doos not keep them quiet. 


In 1853, Captai of the Thagi Department! dis 


discovered 
among the is an elaborato and widorprend rstom of gang 
Tobbery. " Of the six classes of Kaikidis, tho Ran or forest Kaitade, 
wore tho leading gang robbers. infested Mewar and the 
Whole conntry from tho Narbada tothe Krishna. ‘Their system was 
imuck tho samo as that of other professional gang robbers. Thoy 
hada slang, language, a double set of 
‘omens, an 


id in a 
fait to each other, and ans a as 3 
widiny snsions and ities the infirm, the 
widiy; and Ws orpiee. Fe mes for ben Cepia 
‘was sot apart according to n scale. A fall 
booty gained by a gang, after the arrest and-imprismnmreny ct gn 











of its mombers, was always paid to his wifo or f ly waa aid by 
for his uso his release, ‘Though bold and determined ix 
carrying out their schemes, they soldom committed murder, ne the 


lo were generally too much afraid to refuse to give up their 
peote sey a into districts and sub. visions; 





5 d 
mombor of the local gang could openly ‘practise daccit, within the 
fou ‘Though they" did not seen? 
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lands of another gang, wandering bands occasionally organized 
robbery if they thought they, oold it out withont being 
discovered. If they found they could not act without the 
knowledge of the local gang, they sometimes sent word to the local 
leader, and, ether the two tands joined, or the loo leader secured 
a share in the booty by lending two or more of his men. If, without 
sending word, n leader took his men into the preserves of another 
gang, the local band set on him and drove off the cling 
‘When thir stores were exhausted and fresh booty was required, 
the leader called his men, told them he was going in acertain direction 
to look for a likely place to rob, and ordered them to mect him at a 
certain place in a given number of days. The leader took with him 
two or three sharp men and two or three women. Under pretence of 
looking for work as baskat-makers or as hand-il onghiners iy 
examined the honses of the moneylenders and other persons of means, 
‘The women got work in the houses and took note of the ornaments 
worn by the:people of the house and of the places where valuablos 
were likely to be kept. The leader and his companions examined the 
outsides of the houses, noted the lanes leading to them, the best side 
to come from, what streets to guard, what doors to burst open, 
where to climb on the roof, and where to post look-onts. When he 
Was satisfiod what were the most likely houses to rob and what wero 
the best means of attacking each house, the leader and his scouts 
‘went to the meeting place. When the rest of the gang arrived the 
matter was talked over and some particular house was ‘When 
ta Bhasdc eset they hold feat ecridcing a goat ora sheep 
to Bhavéni, eating its flesh and drinking liquor. ‘They then mot 
to some suitable place about ten miles from: they meant to 
attack, took a meal, and leaving their wives and. reached the 
village about ten si night. ‘The leader went. into the village, and 
after satisfying hi that the people ofthe house were asleep and 
that the ‘were not near, came back and led in his men 
‘who brought with them two or three loads of thorns, dragged 
the thorns across the lanes that were to be closed and left some of 
the band to guard the barriers. On reaching the house some men 
were told off to watch the doors, and the leader and the rest of the 
gang mado the attack. At the door a torch was lighted and either the 
loor was burst open or one or more of the gang climbed on the roof 
and entered the house from above. Once inside, there was seldom. 
resistance. The booty was collected and brought out, tho gang 


leur halted, and mstring his on, searched there took ‘scrap 
of plander he could find, and tied ‘them in a bundle which he kept 
inhisown charge. They then pickod up their families and travelled 
the whole of the night. | After the first two or three days they moved 
Liswely, burying their plunder at night. When they reached their 
Hed quarters they waited for a week or ten days and then shared 
the, booty. ‘They sometimes shared the plunder, and in other casos 
wold it to some goldsmith or money-changer, and divided the price, 
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which was always considerably less than the murket value of the 
stolen property. ‘The leader got two and a half shares, each 
member of the gang. one share, every widowand lad half a share, and 
all aged or infirm members one share each. Since 1850 systematic 
gang robberies by Kaikédis havo been stopped. Peoplo of this 
lass are still under surveillance and commit petty thefts. 

Besides Kaikidis, Vanjéris and Bhémtids visit market towns 
and steal everything that comes to their hands and sometimes 
plunder travellers. 

Among the bettor-off classes the most common erimes are perjury, 
abortion, and criminal trespass, Agrarian offences, such as burning: 
or otherwise destroying erops or attacking moneylenders houses, 
are not common. No case of professional poisoning hos come to 
notice for several years. Gang robberies aro still not uncomman.! 
Some leading Bhil or Koli persuades his friends in his own or 
neighbouring villages to join him in a might attack on some rich 
man’s house. About twenty or® thirty meet at an appointed 
place, fix their plans, and after dark enter the village in which their 
Vietim lives. They carry slings and stones, swords and guns, and 
with shouts of din, din, attack the rich man’s house, beat the owner 
if he offers resistance, ransack his house, and taking as much as 
‘they can make off in different ditections, meet at an appointed spot, 
divide the spoil, and betake themselves’ to their huts as if nothing 
had happened. 

xa the time of the Marithts, as in the rest of tho Decan, the 
¥illage headman or pti was responsible for the police of his village. 
He was aided by his assistant chaugula, and by the accountant 
ihutkarné, nd, when the occasion required, by all the vil lagers. His 
chief assistant was the village watchman the Mhér. Though tho 
village allowance was for only one watchman, the: family generally 
included several members who selic¥ed and aided cach other. ‘Theit 
datos moro to keep watch at night, to note ocomings and outgoings 
to watch strangers, and to report suspocted persons to the pétil, 
Tho watchman Was bound to kuow We duerantorof exch maa fa the 
village, and if 0 theft wae commited within tho village bonnds, it 

business to detect tho thief. He was enabled to do this by 
his early habits of inquisitiveness and observation, as well as by the 
nature of his allowance, which, being partly a dole of grain from each 
house, kept him on the watch to ascertain his fees and always in 
motion to collect them. As soon as a theft or robbery was reported, 
the watchman was busy tracing the offender, A thiof was often 
traced by his footsteps, and if the watchman succeeded in following 
his maria to another vilago so as to satisfy the watchman thero, 
or if othorwse traced the property to an adjoining village, is 
responsibilty ended and i was tho duty of the watchman of tho 
now village to take up the pursuit. ‘Tho last village to which the 
thief was clearly tracod became answerable for the property. As 














1 The details for the nine years ending 1881 are, 1873, 25; 1874, 20; 1875, 15 5 1876, 
13; 1877, 31 51878, £265 1890, 34; and 1881, 26, 
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far as his means went the watchman was obliged to make up the 
amount and the rest was recovered from the villagers. In such 
cases the full amount was seldom levied, but some fine was insisted. 
on,and neglect or connivance was punished transfering the post 
of the or watchman to the holder's nearest relative, or 
by fining him, imprisoning him in irons, or flogging him. ‘This 
responsibility was necessary, as besides the usual temptation to 
neglect, the watchman was often himself a thief, and the headman 
disposed to harbour thieves with a view to share their profits. 
Besides the regular village watchman, other from the 
plundering tribes in the neighbourhood were often entertained, 
partly to help in repelling force and aid in apprehending offenders, 
but chiefly to prevent the depredstions of their own tribe and to 
find out offenders when robberies were committed. As a police 
officer the village headman was under the mdmlatdar, who saw that 

acted in concert and with proper activity. When thero was 
a sarsubhedar he kept the same superintendence over the mamlatdare, 
All these officers had considerable establishments of foot militia 
or shibandis and small parties of horse to help them in maintaining 
order in their districts, but not for the discovery of crime. The 
mémlatdérs had also to make ts with the chiefs of Bhils 
aud other predatory tribes either for themselves forbearing from 
plunder or for assisting to check plundering in others. ‘The 
mamlatdar had large discretionary powers, and even 8 patil would 
not hesitate to secure a suspected person or take any measure that 
seemed necessary to maintain the peace of the village for which he 
was answerable. 

‘This machinery for keeping order and detecting crime remained 
roughly efficient up xs time of Néna Fadnavis (1800). ‘The 
confusion at the opening of Béjirév’s reign, the of his 
Sorernment, the want of employment Sexearemctee and the effects 
‘of the famine of 1802, ly deranged the system of To 
remedy tho doors’ lich rept inet ie 
tapdsnavia or detective was appointed, 
discover and seize offenders. His jurisdiction was’ entirely 
independent of the mimlatdiirs, and he had a separate body of horse 
and Bhils and spies gathered information, and the tapdenavis 
went with a body of horse to the village where the theft had taken 
Place, seized the headman and the watchman, and demanded the thief 
or the amount of property stolen, or, ifthe offence was not theft, 
any fine which he t fit to impose. The detective seems to 
bare generally left the detection of the offender to the ordi 
Village police. ‘These new and irregular powers were open to 
« abuses The mémlatdirs sad villagers loudly complained. that the 

tapdmavis was active only “in extorting money under falso 

accusations, and that robbers flourished under their protection. ‘The 
tapienacis in return complained that his efforts were thwarted by 

the indifference and connivance of the villagers and revenue officers. 

Even under the regular system great abuses prevailed. Criminals 

. chased out of one district found a ready refogetn another. Some of 
the large landlords made a trade of harbouring robbers, and it was 
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said that any offender conld parchase his release if he bad mone 
to pay for it. False charges were made a cloak for exaction, a 
were forced to pay tho value of plundered property, in the 
oss of which they had no share, and for which the losers reosived 
a i 1881, ircidoe the Dis ‘Superintendent, the strength of thi 
Ly ic strict rit it, 1] of the 
district or regular force was 723, inclading two subordinate 
and 116 inferior sul officers, and twenty-nine mounted and 
581 foot constables, 
acs whole cor of the force was £12,648 (Rs. 1.26460), Of this 
uperi ’s yearly salary represented £527 (Rs. 8270); 
Cisleslerios of tao ie Dheranuis Mvee eat ye re 
subordinate officers £8509 (Rs. 35,090) ; and those of tho twenty. 
nine mounted constables at an average of £35 8s. (Rs. 354), and of 
the 581 foot constables, at an average of £9 8s. (Rs. 94), represented 
28540 (Rs. 65,400). Besides his pay the Superintendent received 
& sum of £262 (Rs. 2620) as horse and travelling allowances, 
£412 (Rs. 4120) wore spent on the pay and travelling expenses 
of his establishment, and £885 (Rs. 8550) on contingencies and 
other minor charges. On an area of 5040 square miles, with a 
popalation of 781,208 souls, these figures give a strength of ono 
man for every 815 square miles and 1071-61 people, and a cost of 
£2 2s, 7d. (Rs. 214-8) tho square mile, or'a little above 34d. 
(2hannas) a head of the popalation. 

Exclusive of the Superintendent, of the total strength of 728, one 
officer and three constables were employed as guards at district or 
subsidiary jails; thirteen officers and seventy-cight constables as 
guards over lock-ups and treasuries or as escorts to prisoners and 
treasure ; and ninety-thres officers und 467 constables on other daties. 
Besides these, fifty-ono of the police were engaged on town oF 
municipal dutios and twenty-two served in cantonments. Of the 
whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 262 were provided 
with fire-arms and 466 with swords or with both swords and batons, 
Highty-three officers and 148 constables could read and write and 191 
constables were being taught. Except the Superintendent who was 
a European and a subordinate officer who was a Eurasian, all tho 
members of the police force were natives of India, Two officers were 
Christians, thirty-seven officers and 200 constables Musalméns, twelve 
officers and seventeen constables Brihmans, eight officers and 

inety-seven constables Bhils, thirty-five officers sud 177 constables 
‘Maréthés, four officers and twenty-five constables Rimoshis, twenty 
officers and ninety-two constables Hindus of other castes, and ono 
officer was a Parsi. 

In 1881, of 123 persons acensed of heinons crimes, sixty-threo or 
51 per cent were convicted. Of 5907, the total number of persons 
accused of all crimes, 2865 or 485 per cent were convicted ; and of 
£2734 (Rs. 27,340) ‘of property stolen or alleged to have been 
stolen, £800 (Rs. 8000) or 29 per cent wero recovered. 

‘Tho following table gives the chief details of the amount of crime 
and of the working of the police during the nine years ending 1881: 


Mr, Eiphinstone's Report, 25th October 1819, 
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Nésik Grime anid Police, 1873-1881, 
Orrmces ass Gavenem, 
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Each village has a police headman or one of the 
landholders or vatanddrs of the village wi ppointed either for’ 


orfora term of years ; and two or moro watchmen or jaglids, genorally 
Bhils or Kolis, who work with the district police, arresting offenders, 
and forwarding them to thenearestpolice station. Besides receiving a 
* »_yearly cash payment of £1 (Rs. 10) or land of equal value, those villayo 
‘watchmon get doles of grain or other produce from the cultivators: 
Besides the scoomnodation provied for uader-trial prisoners at 
the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is a subordinate jail at 
« Nisik, near the Sessions Court. This was built in 1870, and, 
besides two rooms for female prisoners, has fifteen iron-barred wards 
“built roud an open courtyard. Its managed by a staff offre 
persons, and is used for the custody of prisoners who have bean 
committed to the Sessions Court or have been sentenced to im- 
prisoumont for three months and under. In 1879 tho daily average 
number of prisoners was_sixty.. The juil-industries are confined to 
rice-pounding, grain-grinding, rope-making, and oil-prossing; and 
most of the prisoners are employed on roadwork. The total ost 
of the establishment in 1879 was £307 (Rs. 3070) or an average 
of £5 2¢, (Rs 51) for each prisoner. ‘Thojail is remarkably healthy, 
No deaths have occurred during tho last ten years. 


In’ ome villages theve gifts have of late fallen off and in others ceased, 
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CHAPTER xX. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


As Nasik did not form o separate district till 1909 the earliest 
sheet is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £27,880 890 (Rs. 2,78,800) 

the adjustment on account of alienated lands, the 

ent DinSGi cumin ay 
£296, 29,66, £251,729 25,17,290) 

in is7OTl, and eae ciate 1 a 589 0) ait 


san (ia 250,700). Baolasve of 
Fereite ad peyote riers for eerie eae ee 
and telographe reosipts, the 1851-82 revenso ander all = 
ae B18 G0): apis of 11008 or aka 
),*or ona 31,206 an ical share 
of B.S. (Rs 311-4. aan 
During tho tral years botwoen, 1870-71 and 1551-82, the 
following changes havo takun place under the chi ends of receipts 
area ine receipts, which form 43-24 per cont of the entire 
district revenue, have risen from £111,364 to £140,349 (Ra 11,15,640- 
Re, 14,09,400).' The increaso is uo tothe introdtion of 


survey assessment. from £29,209 to 
£27, 025 (Re 5200 ‘Rs. 2,70,250) in land revenue 


to tho fact that the 1870 charges incloded a temborare 

recess aliens 

oe sistonent shows the land revenne elected in each 
twelve years ending 1881-82, inclading book adjustments on 

account of alienations : 


‘Néi Land Revenue, 1870-71 o 1381-82. 











Stamp receipts have fallen from £24,573 to 2 818237 (Rs. 2 
Rs. 1,82, a and charges from £913 to £575 (Rs. 9180- ae S150), 
receipts have risen from £5881 to £11,659 (Rs. 58,810- 

meas 18,200) phe area i Ano o improved exisrenyemenia 


weer (lta 60. Hes? ). 
‘The excise revenue is derived from license fees for the sale of 
Baropean and other forsign liquor, a stil-head duty on country 
or palm juice farms, and farms of into: 
gee ne foreign liquor there were in 
1877-78 nino shops: one in Nasik, two in Ightpuri, two in Manméd, 
and four in Mélegaon. ‘Three more shops were opened in 1878-79, 


Th ea ise he faving emg ed ren, 1030, my 
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in Nasik, Devléli, and Igatpari, but all were closed in the same year, 
One slditional shop was opened at Mélegaon in 1879-80, 

yresent (1882-83) there are in all fourteen shops, six of them 
licensed nt £5 (Rs 50) and cight at £10 (Rs, 100) 9 year. 
‘Temporary shops are also allowod to be opened. st the oricket ‘club 
at Igatpuri, when a feo of £1 (Rs. 10) is levied on each shop, Some 
of the shops are allowed to sell liquor by the glass, others are 
rostioed to's minimum of one bot, he number of Beropean 
and other foreign liquor shops chiefly depends on the number of 

Earopan poptiation; at to. sams Hive, the number ‘of native 
Ariavers of European liquor has of late yearn greatly inereased, 
‘The revenue from this source nmounted on an average to about 
£76 (Rs, 780) daring tho five years ending 1876-77, £45 (Rs. 450) in 
1877-78, £60 (Rs. 600) in 1878-79, £50 (Ia, 500), in 1870-60, £113 
(Rs, 1120) in 1680-81, ond £110 (Its. 1100) in 1881-82, ‘The main 
source of the excise revenue is the consumption 








country liquor 


made from moha Bassia latifolia flowers, most of which aro gala ‘ 
‘ani 





in the district and th rest brought from Thiioa and Khar 
ceessioually from Gujarht, Tn tho case of moka liquor the atill-hend 
tom was in force in part of the district for m short peri 
re 1876-77, when the average yearly realizations amounted to 
£88 (Rs, 8860), In 1876-77 the still-hed dat 
abandoned and tho farming system introduced, by whi 
of making and solling country liquor was sold by nucti 
to your. -Somotimos single shops wore sold, and sometimes groups 
of shops in ono or more sub-divisions. ‘There were forty-four shops 
licensed for the sale of country liquor in 1877-78, ‘Tho numbor 
and the position of the shops have changed little from year to 
Zeay, Lae he grouping has variod according to the wish of the 
iddors, The liquor was generally distilled in the shop where it 
was sold, but if  license-holder had soveral sinpr ho gonerally had 
‘one still from which all his shops wore rmppliel. A foo of pd. 
(1 anno) @ gallon was levied on liquor taken from one sub-division 
fo another. A. good deal of illicit distilling was said to go on in tho 
SahyGdsi sub-divisions and in Point whore the people aro much given 
to drinking, where moha is plontifal, and whore the chanee of 
dotection is small, Government did not intarfore with the sale price 
of liquor, but in the caso of shops on the Nisim’s frontier agreomenta 
had been taken during the two years ending 1879.80, requiring the 
icense-holders to sell at an. uniform rato of Bd, (4 annas) m bottle of 
risi, 14 (8 as.) a bottle of phul, and 1s, 62. (12 annas) a bottle of 
bevda. Liquor was not allowed ‘to be sold orer 25° under proof. 
‘The shops wero examined by tho police, by n special excise or Abkiiri 
inspector on £4 (Rs. 40), and by a fow polico specially di 
the purpose. ‘The abkari inspector who had been supplied with 
instruments for the purpose alsu tested the atrongth of the liquor. 
‘The arnotnt of each fata was paid in twelve monthly instalment 
and the realizations were £9072 (Rs, 90,720) im 1877-78, £10, 
(Rs. 1,05,040) in 1878-79, £11,902 (Rs, 1,19,020) in 1879-80, and 
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£12255 (Re 2as6y in, 1680-31.1 Tn 1861-52, this eystom of 
ing the pri i selling country spirits by shops 
oF sub-dit Retr saoadonal ail whole ditebe was hewset 
for a period of three years to.a single individual on his guurantecing 
‘eminimam yearly revenne of £12,120 (Rs, 1,21,200) to be paid in 
the shape of still-head daty on each gallon removed for sale from 
central distillery to be built by the contractor according to 
approved by Abkéri Commissioner, and on condition of the 
batldings being taken over by Government at a valuation to be made 
ty tho Executive Engincer, ‘Tho sillbeud dety tes core a 
fixed at 5s, (Rs. 2}) per gallon of streagth of 25° under proof, and 
9% 4d. (Rs, 1-10-8) per gallon of strength 50° under proof, for the 
whole district. After a few months’ experience these rates were 
foand to bo too high in some of the sub-divisions, where the people 
fey Tor; Poor and in which, owing to tho ploutfal production of 
moha, tho incentives to illicit distillation are great, ‘Tho rates wore 
therefore reduced in Baglén, Kalyan, and Peint to 3s. 6d. (fa. 19) 
for 25° under proof and to 14. Gd. (12 annas) for 65° under proof, 
An establishment of one inspector on £12 10s, (Rs. 125), one head 
‘constable on £1 4s. (Rs, 12), and four constables on 16». (Ra. 8) each 
‘month for the distillery, and one inspector, three sub-inspectors, 
two hond constables, and twelve constables with an additional cost 
of £37 10s, (Rs. 375) for inspection duty, making a total monthly 
cost, of £54 Be. (Rs. 544), hns been entertained for the management 
‘of tho central distillery and tho protection of the revenue, 

‘The revenue from toddy or palm-jaice has hitherto been confined 
to Malegaon, whoro a baker uses the fermented juice as yeast, A 
Tesnie given every year which produced oan average £2 5x 
(1s 321) doring, the Sve years ending: 1876-77, £0 & (Rts 64) 
in 1878-79 and 1879-80, and £4 142, (Rs.47) in 1880-81. Since tho 
As of August 1881, Government have suthorised the levy of a tax 
‘of le. (8 annas) on each palm-tree which is tapped, and the toddy 
farin rovenuo realized in 1881-82 about £66 (Rs. 660), 

Tntoxicating drags include ganja, bhing, and grory preparation 
‘nd admixtare of the same and every intoxicating drink or substance 
munufactured from hemp, grain, or other material not included in 
tthe term liquor. ‘The drugs usually retailed are known by the names 
Of gdnja, Bhany, charan, majum, yi, shrithand, pond, snd Bhaja 
tall more or less the product and preparation of the hemp Cannabis 
sativa plant, Ganja is the flower and thdug the dried leaves of the 
hemp plant. | Gdnja is used only in smoking mixed with tobacco; 
bhing, pounded with spices nnd sagar and diluted in milk or water, 
forms « palatable drink ; charae is the juice of the hemp plant an 
‘used in smoking ; Jigja is an intoxicating liquid by boiling 
theseeds of old jrdri Sorghum vulgare, 
bhing, and kuchala Strychnos nax vomica in water ; the rest are 
compositions of spices mixed with Ming boiled in clarified butter. 

TOF the whole sam of £12.25 in 1881, Nasik, with four abope contributed £2300 + 

vo thope, £385; ‘with two shops. £1010; Dando, with feat 
Ber erate ein Sis La 
‘bro shops, 225 Trith five shope, £2100 5 i 
H ‘with four shops, £1000; Kalvan, with four shepm, £0753 and Pett 
fei sc aops, Bs, 













































‘The revenue from the consumption 


. 5 for 800 Co aoe for every sadiinal 160 
inds (2 mans) or fraction of a are levied on 
Fee tela red i nc ec get od 
that no is ried wl are one 
lace to another within the distri Bhéng and ginja are VG 
‘sale from Abmadnagar. About twenty-three and 





shops and two méjum shops yearly a revenue 
bout £589 (Rs. 8890) ing the five yours ending 1876.71, 
(Rs. 5800) in 1877-78, £462 ( i ), £470 (Re, 
1879-80, £424 (Rs. 4240) in 1880-81,und £511 (Rs. 5110) in 1881-82, 
i i from £953 to £1400 


Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, rose 
Re. 9530-Rs. 14,000), and obarges £8645 to £15,479 
(Rs, 86,450-Rs. 1 00) ‘The increase in is due to the 


Processes in the subordinate courts. 

Forest receipts rose from £2288 to £9630 (Rs. 22,880-Rs, 96,800), 
and expenditure from £1441 to £6282 (Rs. 14,410-Rs, 62,820), 
‘The additional expenditar is due tothe inerensod cost of establish 
ment, and to compensation for lands taken for forest purposes. 

The following table shows, exclusive of the recoveries from 
offical salarce, tho amounts reeised frown the income tax (1870-1878) 


‘and the license tax (1878-1881). No com can be made owi 
to tho difforent nature of the two taxes: est 
Nasik Assented Taxes, 1870-1882, 





Lists set 


Post receipts have risen from £3287 to £14,342 (Re, $2,870 
Rs. 1,43,420), and charges from £3816 to £7166 he 33,160 - 
Rs, 71,660) : 

‘Telegraph receipts have risen from £498 to £968 (Rs. 4980- 
Bs 0); charges have fallen from £2230 to £963 (Is. 22,00- 

8. 9630). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £1082 to £1076 (Re. 10,820 
Rs. 10,760), and charges from £1004 to £804 (Re, 10,040-R, 8040), 
Before the Ist of April 1871 the receipts and charges on account of 
the Registration Department were shown under Law and Justice. 

In the following balance sheets of 1870-71 and 1881-82 tho figures 

2 shown in black type on both sides represent book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the items £25,082 (Rs. 2,50,320) and £27,880 
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(Rs. 2,78,800) represent tho additional revenue the district would 
field had none of its land beon alienated. On the debit side, the 
items £7936 (Rs. 79,360) aud £7671 (Rs. 76,710) entered under 
and revenue, are the rental of lands granted to headmen or 
‘itils, exoopt those engaged solely on police duties, and to village 
Accountants or kulkarnis, and other village officers and servants, 
‘Tho items £15,950 (Rs. 1,59,500) and £19,115 (Rs. 1,01,150) under 
allowances and assignments, represent the rental’ of the lands 
anted to, district hereditury officers and other non-service 
‘claimants who have not accepted the terms of the vatan settlomont. 
1400) and £1004 (Ke. 10,040) uador police, 

Iands granted to. vi men ani 
watchmen employed on police duties, On the other hand, cash 
allowances aro debited to the different heads of accounts according 
to the naturo of the allowances, ‘Thus cash grants to headmen, 
sccountante, Mhérs, and other usoful village servants are included 
in the Innd revenue charges. In the same way grants of cash to 
non-service claimants are included in the total allowance and 
Aesignment charges; and, cash grants to patil and watchmen 
employed solely on police duties are included in the police charges, 

WASIK BALANOB SHEBTS, 1870-71 AND 1881-82. 
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REVENUE OTHER THAN IMPERIAL. 

The district local funds, collected to promote rural education, and 

supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other 
useful objects, amounted in 1881-82 to a total sum of £17,816 
Rs, 1,78,160). The expenditure for the same year was £15,747 
(Rs. 1,57,470). This revenue is drawn from thres sourves, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax, the 
proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some miscellaneons 
items of revenue. ‘The special land cess, of which two-thirds aro 
set apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fand, yielded in 
1881-82 a revenue of £11,450 (Rs.1,14,500) ; smaller funds, including 
a forry fund, a toll fund, a travellers’ bungalow fund, and a cattle: 
pound fund yielded £2747 (Rs, 27,470) ; Government and private 
subscriptions amounted to £2518 (Rs. 25,180) ; and neous 
receipts, including certain items of land revenue, school fees, and in- 
torest, to £1100 (Rs, 11,000), oa total sum of £17,816 (Rs. 1,78,160), 
This revenue is administered by committees composed partly of 
officials and partly of private “members. Besides the district 
committeo consisting of the Collector, assistant and deputy 
collectors, the executive engineer and the education inspector as 
official and the propriotor of an alienated village and six landholders 
8 non-official members, each sub-division has its committee 
consisting of an Assistant Collector, the mamlatdér, a public works 
officer, aud the depaty education inspector as official, and the 
proprictor of an alionated village and three landholders as 
nou-official members. ‘The sub-divisional committeos bring their 
local requirements to the notice of the district committee which 
propares the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the 
other forinstruction. During 1881-82 the receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 

Nésik Local Funds, 1981-82, 
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‘In 1881-82 there were six 
1, Nasik, Trimbak, and 
established since 1858. The total municipal revenne in 1881-82 
amounted to £8646 (Rs. 86,460. Of this sum £3167 (Rs. 31,670) 
were recovered from octroi dues, £2639 (Rs. 26,390) from a house 
tax, £743 (Rs. 7430) from a toll and wheel tax, £1381 (Rs. 13,810) 
from assessed taxes, 


and £716 (Rs. 7160) from miscellaneous 

Under the provisions of the 
of 1873), all these m 
by a body of commis 
ice-presi being chosen in the proportion of 

each official member. After April 1883 

Yeols, and Mélegaon will be made city 
‘Tho following statement gives for each municipality the recei 
charges, and the incidence taxation during the your ending: dist 
‘March 1882 : 

edsit Municipal Dela, 1881-82, 
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Nésit Municipal Deait, 1881-82 —continaed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


Ix 1881-82 there were 262 Government and sided schools, or an 
BS eee 
xnameson the rolls and an average: 
per cent of 111,491 the male 
years of age. 


espe tec pie ‘account 
of a caer i to B00 (is 05000 at 


Thick 2985 (Hs. 22,850) wero debited to provincial and £4875 
(Rs. 42, 750) 0 lal od es Ba 

In 1881-82, under = the seer cf Public Tastraction, and tho 
Baucation North-East op, the edneation of the 
8 deputy inspector with a yearly ay of 2180 (le 0) wt 


inspector for Neaik with a yearly 
ae ai ‘and 421 masters and assistant, masters of 
salaries ranging from £6 to £240 (Rs. 60- 


we, of the 262 schools, Maréthi was taught; im four _Mardthi 

nie fe lish and Mardthi; one ime school 

i, Sanskrit, and Persian to the University 

ig oss and three were English-tesching schools for the 
children of Europeans snd Burasians af Igatpari 

"Tho following figures show tho increase of the teaching machinery 
of the district during the last twenty-seven years. In.1855 there 

i, wit there 
‘were 172 schools, including a high school, and a total of 8016 
pupils, In 1881-82 there were 262 schools and 13,254 pupils, 

‘Two girls’ schools were for the first time opened in 1808 at Nasik 
and Yoola, A third was opened at Sinnar in 1878-79, and four 
ore st Chéndor, Mil rials, oat ‘Trimbak in 1881-82, 

du is taught, and in the rest Mardthi, 
Oa! git Ei hal stale of ot ‘in these schools in 1881-82 
219 wes i forty-one Musalméns, and one was a Bhil. 
34a 
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‘Tho 1881 consus rotarns give for the chief races of the dis 
the following proportion o ns able to read and write Of 
742,875, tho total Hind population, 6609 (males 6080, females 69 
or 6:90 pot cent below fifteen and 1284 (males 1264, females 20) 
for O17 per cent above fifteen were under instruction} 119: 
(males 1094, females 88) or 0-15 por cont below fifteen and 17,771 
(males 17,637, fomales 144) or 239 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed ; 308,068 (males 154,592, females. 154,376) or 41°59 
per cent below fifteen and 407,018 (males 195,805, females 211,153) * 
br 54°78 per cent above fifteon were illiterate. Of 85,294, the 
total Musalmén population, 480 (males 476, females 4) or 1°35 por 

cont below fifteen and 95 (males 79, females 16) or 026 per cont 
‘above fifteen were undor instroction ; 83 (males 74, feraales 9) or 
028 per cent below fiftoon and 934 (males 925, females 9) or 2:64 

per cent above fiftoon were instructed ; 12,088 (males 6498, females 

6487) or 36:79 per cont below fifteen and 20,717 (males 10,289, 
fomaloy 10,438) or 58°69 per cont above fifteen ware illiterate. OF | 
2144 Chritinns 20% (mules 161, females 131) or 11-04 per cont 
‘elow fifteen, and 28 (males 16, females 12) or 1°05 per cent above 
fifteon were tunder instruction ; 52 (males 86, females 16) or 196 

per cont below fifteen and 1178 (males 944, females 229) or 44:36 

Bar cent abovofteen wor instructed; and 418 (male 218, fomaleg 

0) oF 1580 per cant below Atown and 61 rales 401, fomalen 280) 

5°75 por cent abovo fifteon were illiterate : 


Nasik Education Return, 1881, 
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‘The following statement shows that of the two races of the district, 
tho Musalmins havo the larger proportion of their boys and girls 
under instruction, The markod increaso in the numbor of Musalinén 
pupils sinco 1865 (from 135 to 740) is partly due to the 4 
eters that hare Teen mado to inoreao the number of Unda 
schools 





Pupils by Race, 1858-1880, 
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OF 13,254, the total number of pupils in Government and aided 
schools ‘in 1881-82, there were thitty Europeans, seventy-nine 
‘Indo-Europeans, ix Portuguese, 115 or 0°86 per cent Native 
ol 2036 or per cent Brahmans; 258 or 194 per cent 

or Bajpalas seventy-two or 0°05 pa ‘cent Kéyasths or 
Prabhus; 162 or 122 por cent Lingsyate; 127 or 2°46 per cent 
Jains ; 1087 or 8°19 per cent traders, almost all Vénis and Bratite 
8198 or 24°12 per cent husbandmen, chiefly Kunbis ; 2017 or 15°14 
per cent artisans, Sondrs, Sutérs, Lohdrs, and Shimpis; 458 or 8:45 
per cent shopkeepers, Ghanchis, Kéchis, and Tambolis ; 199 or 1°49 
per cent labourers and servants, Dhobis, Bhistis, and Bhois; 209 or 

25 cent: wiped ‘classes, Mochis, Dheds, Bhangis, Méngs, 
and Mhérs; and 858 or 2:70 per cent miscellaneous, Bhats, 
Vanjaris, and Bharvéds ; 1289 or 9:72 cent Musalméns, of whom 
forty-four wore Moghals, twenty-one Bohoris, 306 Midnés, 918 were 
Khojis and Memans, and two were Pathius ; twenty-two Pérsis ; six 
Beni-Israels or Indian Jews; and 306 or 2°80 per cont belonged to 
te falowiog, eas pepe from special returns furnished by 
following table ym special returns furnis 

the Education erating ‘shows in detail the number of school 
‘and pupils with the cost to Government : 

Nasik School Return, 1855-66, 1805-66, anil 1870-80, 
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Chapter XI. Nasik School Return, 1855-56, 1865-86, cin 1879-80. ad 
Instruction. Becere—eatinvad, 
School Retro, eal aa 
1885-1850. 
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‘A comparison of tho present (1880) provision for teaching the 
town and the country population gives the following resslias 
In tho town of Nasik there wero in 1879-80 nino Gi 

schools with 1154 names on the rolls, and an average atiendaes 
of 8095 pupils or 46 per cont of the city population, OF ines 
schools one was a high school and cight wore, venscular schools 
seven for boys and one for girls. ‘The ave ly cost of each 
pupil in the high school was £6 Se, Old. (Ro, 1-140); an the 
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Poti schocls the cost yavie froin £1 6s, 04d. to 5e. 8a. (Rs, 13-04 - 

Re, 2-13-4), Since 1871, four pupils have, on an average, pasted the 

U ‘entrance examination from the Nasik Hig! 2 in 
to the schools mentioned above there were in 1879-80 three 

ils belonging to the Church Mission Society atSharanpur 
near Nasik, one an oy PP ees lar and two vernacular schools, 
‘one for boys and one for girls with seventy-seven names on tho 
rolls and an average attendance of seventy pupils. 

‘In Yeola there were in 1879-80 five schools, one a second grade 
Anglo-yernacular and four vernacular schools with 464 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 859. The cost of each pupil 
in the Anglo-vernacalar school was £1 32. 8§d. (Rs. 11-13-9) and in 
Be ee schools from £1 9s. 8d. to 2s, 8hd. (Rs, 14-13-8- 

3. 1-5-5), 

In Mélegaon there were four schools,one of them a second grade 
Anglo-vernacular school and three vernacular schools, with 374 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 262. The cost 
‘of each pi in the Anglo-vernacular school was £1 2s, 7}d. 
(Rs. 11-4-10), and in the vernacular schools from 14s, 34d. to 9s. Sid. 
(Rs, 7-2-4 - Rs, 4-13-8). 

‘In Sinnar there were two vernacular schools with 205 names on 
the rolls and an ayerage attendance of 215 pupils. The cost for 
each pupil in the vernacular schools varied from 13s. 10d. to 88. 94d. 
(Rs.6-14-8 - Rs, 4-6-4). In Vinchur there was one vernacular school, 
with 118 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 92°3 pupils, 
‘The cost of each pupil was 17s. Sid. (Rs. 8-13-5). In Chandor 
there were two vernacular schools, with 156 names on the rolls and 
an ay attendance of 122. The cost of each pupil varied from 
£1 2s. 94d. to 7s. 1gd. (Rs, 11-6-6 - Rs. 3-9-1). 

Exclusive of the six towns of Nésik, Yools, Sinnar, Mélogaon, 
Vinchur, and Chéndor, the district of Nasik was in 1879-80 provided 
with 158 schools or an average of one school for every ten inhabited 
villages. 

‘The following statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 








Nésik Village Schools, 1879-80. 











Before the opening of Government schools, every large village 
adits privato school whioh was generally taught by "Become. 
Bince the opening of Government schools tho number of private 
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schools has (1879-80) fallen. to twenty-threo with en attendance 
680 pupils. " Nearly one-fourth of tho private schools are found in 
‘Nisile city ; tho rest are scattered over tho chief country towns. Stray 
Bréhmans sometimes open temporary schools in vil 
there aro no Government schools, but few of these vil 
supply as many as ten pupils. ‘The Bréhman teacher is 

in grain and sometimes in cash. Is total yerly 
probably vary from £7 4s, to £8 8s, (Ra. 72-Rs, 84). In 
villages where Government. schools are now opened, teachers of 
class used to earn from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - Rs, 150) » year and 
sometimes more, The managers of such schools have several sources 
of income, On joining tho school a boy offers from 6d. to 2x. (Re. 
Re. 1) and @ cocoanut to Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
usual rato of foes varies from 8d, to’la, (2-8 annas) amonth accord= 
ing to tho moans of the pupil's parents. ‘Tho mastor genorally gives 
two holidays, on the first and the last day of tho month, ead om 
thowe days ho receives from each ‘pupil betelant, m quarlar of ail 


anna md a handful, or phaski, of grain, When a boy has 
finished the multiplication tables ‘ho is gonorally promoted to the 
class of copy, kharda, writers. On promotion he pays the master » 
feo of from 2s. to 4s. (Ro. 1-Rs.2). Those promotions are made ou 
lucky days such as tho New Year's Day (March-April or October = 
Novomber), the tenth of tho first half of Ashoin (August-September), 
art Makor Sonknint (3th January), ‘On the ooeasion of th 

of 


0 thread 
‘or marriage coremony of one of the pupils the teacher claims a 
present of a turban and a pair of waistoloths, Boys seldom stay at 
theso achools after they aro fifteon, and most of the pupils are under 
ton or twelve. Girls do not attend private schools, Boys of from 
six to cight or nino are taught tho multiplication tablos, and after- 
wards learn to write by tracing letters ona sanded board. ‘Tho 
est of these private schools teach their pupils to read current 
Marathi or Modi fluontly and write it clearly, and give thom extreme 
skill in montal arithmetic. Tho boys go to the teacher's dwell 

If his houso is small the master hires or procures a placo for his 
school. 

‘Two weekly Mardthi papers are published in Nésik town, tho Névik 
Vritla or Nasik News of ten and tho Ganga Lahari or the Ganges? 
‘Wavos of threo years’ standing. Both are poorly conducted on 
single shots and cost subscribers 4, (Rs. 2) a year if pad in advan 

6s, (Rs. 3) if paid in arrears, "The circulation of each of th 
two papers is below 100 copies. Other papors havo from time to 
time been started in Nasik, but all have failed from want of support, 

Bosidos the Nasik Native Genoral Library, which was established 
‘in 1840, there aro three libraries, one at Yeola which was began in 
1866 and two in Malegaon, tho Camp Library opened in 1853 and 
tho Towa Library in 1865. ‘There aro also ‘two reading-rooma at 
Sinnar and at Dindori, ‘Tho Nasik Library is accommodated in the 
Collector's office which was formerly the Peshwé’s palace, Besides 
ome vernacular papers, the library subscribes for the two Bombay 
dailics and has about 2000 books, English and vernacular, 
Subscriptions varying from Od. to 6s, (Ret Rs.) amount to about 
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£5 (Rs, 50) a month, and the local manicipality pays a yearly grant 
of £10(Rts, 100), ‘The charges amount to abort £60 Ra, GO);acreer, 
‘The Yeola Library is held ina hired building. It subscribes for 
Several vernacular papora and has about 400 volomee, mostly 
verBacular, ‘The subscriptions yary from 8d. to Qe, (Ref - Re. 1) 
& month and yield about £12 (Rs. 120) a yoar, the municipality 
pearly grant of £6 (Rs, 60).” hoe come to about 
100). ‘The Mélegaon Camp Library is hold in a Govern- 
idiog. At starting, besides presenta of books from 

officers, the library had a donation of £5 (Rs, 50) from Lord 
Jand, the Goveruor of Bombay, and two donations of £20 (Bs, 200) 
and £25 2s. (Ra. 261) from European and Native residents of tho 
camp. ‘The library subscribes for some weekly papers, English and 
verntcular, and has about 1100 volumes, mostly English ead» for 
Vernacular, ‘The library has a yearly income of about £12 (Rs. 120), 
which is solely derived from monthly subscriptions which vary from 
6d. to 24, (Re.f -Re,1). ‘Tho charges amount to about £0 (Ks, 90) 

ayoar. ‘Tho Mélegaon City Library is held in a hired house, It 
& building of its own which was destroyed by the 1872 floods, 
‘Tho library subscribes for a few vornacular newspapers, and has 
about 300 Volumes, most of thom prosonted by Mr. C. F. Sheppard, 
C.8,, who was the First Assistant Collector of Khindesh when the 
Wbrary was started. Monthly subscriptions ranging from 6d. to 2e. 
Ro. Re, 1) yield a yearly income of about £40 (Rs. 400), and tho 
legaon municipality pays yearly grant of £3 12s, (Rs. 36). Tho 
charges amount to about £10 (Rs. 100). ‘The Sinnar Reading-room. 

started in 1874 subscribes for cight wookly papers; the lib 
contains about fifty yolumes, ‘Tho yearly ingomo of about £16 
(Rs, 150),i8 derived from monthly ‘subscriptions and a yearly 
municipal grant of £2 8», (Rs. 24). The charges amount to “about 
£12 (Hs, 120), 'The Dindoti reading room contains about Sifty 
Folumnes and has got about twenty subscriber, the average yearly 

income being £4 (Rs. 40) and tho expenditure £3 12s, (Re. 36), 
Sovoral societios or sabhie have beon started in Nasik. Tho 
Sireajanik Sabha or Public Socioty was started on the 15th 
of May 1869, under the influence of tho Poona Society of the same 
name. Forty-two names wore originally registered aa members, 
but the number has since fallen to thirty-one, The subscription of 
the members is supposed to represent one day's income. ‘The 
[Mrociaty net rogulacly for about w your and twice petitioned Goverss 
ment on municipal matters. ‘There was a slight revival of interest 
in October 1880. With this excoption, since 1870, the existence of 

the soviety has been little more than nominal. 

On the 7th April 1875, three Decoan Bréhmans went from Nésike 
to Sinnar and persuaded 1518 of the Sinnar people to form a public 
society, edrcajanik eabha, and sign a paper making this society their 
agents. Of the 1518 persons, who signed the paper, 138 wero 
chosen members. No additions havo since been made, ‘The 
‘members aro all Hindus, chiefly Bréhmans, pleaders, merchants, and 
large landholders. ‘The yearly expenditure which amounts to about 
£5 (Re. 50) is met by subscription, ‘There is n standing committee, 
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influence. 
Onthe15th Jane 1880, » Landlord’s Wellwishing Society, Indmiddr 
Hitechhu Sabha, was started at Nasik. The objects of the 
fare stated to be to consider the orders relating to the holders 
and other state grants, and lay their grievances before Governt 


to suggest changes for the benefit of these classes; and to 
advice to landholders and grant-holders. Tho society 
rty-five members, most of whom aro local 
meots once a fortnight. The expenses 
Wes se tas es Pecnaed oreemaed pgeca 
‘socio ice petition rament, agai 
the Bahay ‘Land eeane Cnt sues 


‘The Nésik Elocution Society or Vaktritua Sabha was started on 
the 25 of August 1878, at Nésik, by some of the leading people 
of the town. object of the society is to encourage publi 
speaking by giving prizes to good Mardthi speakers. ‘Two or threo 
subjects, political social or religious, are announced every year by 
the secretary, and candidates are invited to speak on those subjects at 
‘a public mooting to be held two months after the issue of the noti 
‘Alcommittee of five members chosen from the audienco decides 
merits of the speakers, and prizes of from £2 16s. to £3 10s, (Ra. 28 - 
Bs. $5) aro given to the succesful competitors. The necessary 
inds are raised by private yearly sabscriptions, and the subseri 
Erp comsilared matabors of the Sabla dei 
On tho 9th May 1830, allitorary society called the 
or Sanskrit Society 9 
with the object of raising a class of fuont Sanskrit’ speakers. ‘Tho 
tociety consists of a President, two vice-presidents, two socretarios, 
‘and eight permanont members. A meeting is held on the first 
ofevery Hindu month at which Sanskrit only is spoken. At 
meeting the President chooses a theme for the next meeting. 
Candidates who are sailing speak on the Proposed theme send ine 
their names, and, on the day of the meeting, four members form 
committee and sssign a certain number of marks to each speaker, 
At the clos of the mesting the macks are shown to tho President i 
who gives a prize to cer to. whom the largest number of 
we FS eon swarded. The meetings of the soci are Poy 
ni encosssfal, and have revived the interest in Sanskrit which had 
nearly died out.! | 










+ fo far nine themes have been chowen: (1) A denciption of the Ganges; (3) Saas 

vt Game) A bee citi he rts Tithde sated Waters of 
(4) A Bréhman's ates 5  Shaastras ; 

MeaiQoeieiges the Lie ol Sakaricharye Waste 
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Nécre is one of tho hoalthiost districts in Wostorn India, ‘Tho 
castora parts aro subject to great varities of temperature, the 
thermometer occasionally falling below the freezing point in January 
and February and rising to 100° in April and May. Over the whole 
aintet the average jearly masionin temperature is aboat 8° 
nd thominimum about 68°. ‘Tho rainfall is heavy in tho hilly tracts 
in the west, moderato in the centro, and uncertain and seanty 
in the cast. Westerly winds prevail during the hot weathor 
aetna bord in the eae (Sune-October), and north 
ast and north winds during tho cold mouths (November March). 

‘The commonest and most fatal disease is fever, somotimes of a 
malignant typo.t Noxt to fovers tho chief discases aro. bowel 
‘complaints, bronchitis, and skin diseases. Exoopt that guinea-worm 
ix common during the rainy months, nothing has been recorded of 
tho othor forms of local discase, 

Fovor, which is most common after the close of tho rainy season 
(Qetober.Novembor), is tho groat endemic disease causing more than 

ity por cont of tho total deaths, ‘The typo of fover is almost 
always intermittent at the Deginning, ‘and in ordinary cases remains 
intormittont throughout the attack for a longer or shorter period. 

of fovor ofton follow one another, till the pationt is reduced 

"to groat woaknoss accompanied by enlargement ofthe spleen, followed 
© dy's fatal attack of inflammation of the lunge or bowels, In the 
more severe seizures the fover spasms quickly change into low 
continual fever, under which the pationt rapidly sinks to coma and 
death. Malarial fevers are commoner than might be expected in a 

triot so free from marshes or largo tracts of forest? OF 145,989 

‘a yearly average of 11,280 deaths from fever during the thirteon 
Joust end 1881, there wero 3584 deaths in 1869, 5666 in 1870, 

788 in 1871, 12,429 in 1872, 9070 in 1873, 8501 in 1874, 11,167 in 
1875, 12,008 in 1876, 14,899 in 1877, 21,360 in 1878, 11,709 in 
1879, 11,481 in 1880, and 16,327 in 1881. 


OF 19,544 or a yearly average of about 1508 deaths from bowel 
complaints during the thirteen years ending 1881, there were 988 














The account of diveaves and epidemics has been compiled from information 
app by Honorary Anigant Sargon fy Darn, 
‘De, Laith'e opinion the provalonce of malaria is du to the Tayer of trap that 
underlies the thin wirface coating of gravel and soil, ‘Tho waderlying rock 
tie Water fom dralaing ant leaves asda sutac soll, wish ender the 
of a hot sun breodaa heavy malarioas heat, 
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deaths in 1869, 1181 in 1970, 1748 in 1871, 1950 in 1872, 1106 in : 
1878, 1387 in 1874, 1716 in 1875, 1690 in 1876, 1764 in 1877, 2010 
in 1878, 1122 in 1879, 1201 in 1880, and 1791 in 1881. ran) 

Daring the thirteen years ending 1881 only two years 1878 and 
1874 have been free from cholera. In the remaining eleven years 
the number of deaths averaged 1078 or 1°69 per 1000, 
epidemic was fiercest in 1875 when there were 2812 deaths 
per 1000, and mildest in 1870 when there were fifty-three : 
or 0°09 per 1000, ‘The details are: ae 

Nasik Cholera, 1869-1881, 
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In 1881, when there wore 1461 or 44°61 por cent deaths ont of 
8275 attacks, the district was free from cholera until the Slat of 
July, when a case was reported from tho town of Mélegaon. On 
that ‘day thoro were 14 attacks and 8 deaths, In August thero 
were 977 attacks and 476 deaths. In September cholera continued 
unabated, disappearing only in Yeola and causing 420 deaths ont 
of 1096 attacks. In October though it disappeared from I 
sub-division and Malegaon cantonment it reappeared in Ye 
causing 508 deaths out of 1106 attacks. In November there was © 
sudden decrease though it continued in five sub-divisions 
59 deaths out of 82 attacks. The last caso oceurrod in Némpur in 
Beglcs on tho SOth of November, OF 147 aifeoted by cholera out 
of 1629, one was in July, 39 in August, 50 in September, 47 in 
‘October, and one in November. aia 

Sinco the beginning of British ralo cholera has from time to timo 
broken out with moro or less severity in tho town of Nasik, Tis 
impure water-supply, its low-lying and crowded quarters out off 
from the broezo, and the frequent arrivals of unhealthy pi 
make Nésik specially liable to attacks of cholera, ‘The severest 
outbreaks on wero in 1819-20, 1829-30, and in 1888.99. 
Besides those specially fatal outbreaks, ‘the Nasik hospital returns 
show thnt in fonrteen yearst cholera was epidemic, and that ia two. 
‘more (1857 and 1868) sporadic cases occurred. In the fourteen years 
when it was epidemic, cholera has broken out twice in January, 
once in February, twico in April, three times in May, twice in June, 
‘once in July, once in August, and once in September. "The disease — 
seems never to have appeared in March, October, November, or 
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Docomber. But, at one time or another, it has prevailed during 
every month of the year; in June nine times, in May eight times, 
in July seven times, in February and April four times, in January 
threo ‘times, in March, August and Boptomber: twice, ‘and ia 
October, November and December, once, 
‘gol 1846 thore were 1440 deaths, about 2000 in 1854, and about 
in 1860. Since 1870 a moro accurate record has been kept of 
tho progross of tho different epidemics, In 1871, batweon tho 28th 
April and tho 5th July, there were 134 seizures and 45 deaths, In 
1872 cholere appeared on the 25th January and lasted till the 
24th Fobrunry. "It broke out again on the 7th of May and continued 
till the 28th of August. In both outbreaks there were altogether 
4AL soizures and 185 deaths. ‘Tho Nasik hospital returns for tho 
ight years ending 1862 record 11 casos and 6 deaths in 1876, 2 
cases and 2 deaths in 1876, 24 cages and 11 deaths in 1877, 25 casos 
‘and 9 deaths in 1878, no cases in 1870 and 1880, 70 cases and 9 
oaths in 1881, and 140 casos and 88 deaths in 1882, 


In all those outbreaks tho disease seems to have boon the truo 
Asiatio malignant cholera, though tho later outbreaks, porhaps from 
tho care paid to the cloanness of tho town, have been some. 
what mild, ‘Tho attacks havo been slightly more frequent in tho 
hot months than at other seasons. ‘Tho heat and the scanty supply 
Of wator may have beon predisposing causes; but the difference 
has not been sufiiciontly marked to prove that tho hot weathor 
specially favours the disoase. Exoopt a few sporadic casos, the town 
thas at times beon altogether fre from cholera for ono, two, and 
eyon four years, From August 1869 till April 1871 oholera’ was 
unknown. ‘On the 28th of April 1871 a caso ocourrod and was traced 
to travollors returning from Pandharpur, whore cholera had provailod 
in the previous Novembor. ‘Tho causo of tho two outbreaks in 
1872 could not bo distinotly traced. Bat an examination of the 
death reports of the different sub-divisions showed that. cholera hnd 
prevailed more. or lose from tho tino of its introduotion from 

mdharpar in November 1870 to November 1872, when it entirely 
coused. As far as has been observed, cholera attacks all classos in 
all parts of the town, though on the whole the poor suffer most. In 
tho ontbroak betwoon the 14th of May and 20th of July 1848, in 
1 population of 23,001, of 1950 soiznros 1440 wore fatal or 8-4 ‘por 

t of attacks and 6-2 per cont of deaths. In the 1871 outbreak, 

‘& population of 22,878, of 194 seizures 45 wore fatal, or @ 
Porcontago of 0G of attacks, and 0-2 of deaths. In 1872, ine 

lation of 22,436, of 441 soizures 185 were fatal or noarly 2 per 
ont of attacks and 0'1 per cont of deaths, 

After cholera tho leading epidemics are small-pox, meaales, and 
hooping cough. Since the beginning of British ralo the district has 
probably never beon free from sinall-pox. OF 7071, or a yearly 
‘ayerago of 544 deaths from small-por during the thirteen years 
ending 1881, there were 68 deaths in 1869, 64 in 1870, 164 in 1871, 
2152 in 1873, 170 in 1873, 48 in 1874, 89 in 1975, 872 in 1876, 
$431 in 1877, 63 in 1878, 5 in 1879, 1 in 1880, and 4 in 1881, 
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Measles attract Ite attention. Caos are almoat never brought 
for treatment, und are not recorded separately in the hi 
returns, 

Hooping cough occasionally provails, and casos nro sometimes 
Drought to the Nasik dispensary, But, as far as is known, the 
disease does not occur in a severe form. = 

In cases of fever the usual treatment by native practitioners is, 
at the beginning of the attack, if tho fovor ia slight, to prescribe 
about four ounces of warm water in three dosos to produce diaphoresis 
and lower the system. After this abont eight ounces of a decootion 
of ringni Solanum jucquinii roots, kuthi Picorrhiza kurroo, ginger, 
gulvel Tinospora cordifolia, and roots of the castor-oil plant aro 
proscribed twice a day. In severe foyors no medicine is given for 
Tine days, and no food or drink exeopt gruel and warm water, On 
tho tenth day tho samo decoction is istorod as in casos of 
slight fever. If coma sts in red hot irons aro applied to the 
temples, In casos of bronchitis one-fourth part of a croton-seed 
steoped in cow's urino is taken to open the bowels, After this 
about four ounces of a decoction made of ringni roots, aitula Just 
vusica, and gulvel aro proscribed thrice « day, and sour or oily 
articles of food are forbidden, For dinrrhaea small quantities of 
aigarmotha or the roots of Oyporas rotundus, indrajav or the scods 
‘of Wrightin pubescons, tho tonder leaves of bel “glo marmolos, 
honey, shevari Bombax malabarien gum, and dhdyti Grislon 
‘tomentosa flowers are mixed and taken in curds thrice day with a 
Tittle molassos, In cases of dysentery tho treatment begins with m 
dose of castor-oil and ginger tea, Thon the roots of luda Wrightin 
antidysonterica, the tondor leaves of bel, ndigarmotha, and vila or tho 
spnthy loaves of Andropogon citratus are pounded and made into 
small pills which aro taken threo orfour times a day. The patient's 
diot is confined to rice, pulse, and curry mixed with kokam Garcinia 
Purpores. For cholora, garlio, enmin-sood, saindhay oF rock-sat, 
uckpoppers pinpté or tho fruit of Piper long, and asafetida aro 
mixed and made into pills and taken with lime-juice. Ono or two 
of those pills aro given daily, or oftoner if necessary. Hot bricks are 
appliod and the body is rubbed with ginger powder. Tho drink is ® 
decoction of wivding Embellica ribes woods. 

In 1881, besides the civil hospital nt Nésik, thore wero soven 
dispensaries, one each at Mélegaon, Yeoti, Dindoti, Sinnar, Saténa in 
Béglin, PimpalgaoninNiphédjandPeint, Allofthose,excepttho Yeola 
dispensary, have spocial buildings. In 1881, 46,836 persons compared 
with 48,752 in the previous year wore treated in the hospital and 
dispensaries. OF the wholo number 386 wore in-door and 46,450 
out-door patients aguinst 349 in-door and 48,403 ont-doot in 1880, 
‘Tho cost was £1744 Ge, (Re, 17,443). 

‘Tho Nésik civil hospital was established in 1840, Tn 1881 the chief 
diseases were intestinal worms, skin diseases, malarious fover 
syphilis, dysentery, and diarrhea. Cholera: appeared in Angnst, 
September and October, and ont of 70 cases 9 diod, ‘The number 


treated was 8631 ont-< 60 in-t i 
eet eee door and 260 indoor patients. The cost was 





























“4a The Mlesnon Sisponsary was established in 1869, Tho bail 
bed gustecanet Tanltels tae tai discon wore cine 
fevers, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and eye and Inng diseases. 
Cholera existed in an epidemic form from July to. November. 
‘The number treated was 6780 oat-door and 7 in-door paticnte, "Tho 
cost was £164 16s. (Rs, 1648). 

‘The Yeola dispensary was established in 1368 in a hired building, 
and is in good repair,” In 1681 the chief discesos were malarioas 
fovors, skin diseases, respiratory affections, ophthalmia, and bowel 


‘The number of persons treated was 7434, all out 
10,504 in tho previous year. ‘The cost was £170 Pa 

‘The Dindori dispensary was established in 1872. ‘The buildin 
is th goed sepals, tet quovtars Sor the liowpital anistant and o dead 
house are much required. In 1881 the chiet diseases were ophthalzmin, 
alarions fovors, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and ng wad Shoes 
affections, Cholora provailed in September’ and October. 113 
children wore successfully vaccinated; and 4480 out-door and 20 

+ in-door patients were treated. ‘The cost was £05 10s, (Rs. 955). 
oe yes csetleta i Loree ts baling 
repair. 1831 prevail were intestir 

worms, mlarious fevers, and skin diseases. 4705 out-door and 
elovon’ indoor pationts wore treated. ‘The cost was £136 124, 
(Rs. 1366). 

‘Tho Satdna dispensary was opened in 1875. Tho building is woll 
situated and in good ‘order, In 1881 tho chicf discasos ieee 
tualarious fovors, ephtalmia, skin discasey, bowel complaints, and 
Tung and throat affection rovailed in an epidemic form in 
Boptombor and October, and ont of $08 eases 152 proved fatal, 4560 
out-door and 40 in-door patients were ‘Tho cost was 
Bis 16s. ite Be 


was established in 1879. ‘The building 
Dee, tn eat Ache ican were malarious fevers, 
‘worms, ophthalmia, and skin diseases. 176 children were vaccinated j 
Tevarbshant stove and 59 door Patients wero treated against 7668 
and 20 in the previous year. The cost was £144 16s, (Rs. 1448). 


‘The Peint dispensary 
dp good arder, baba Int 
chief diseases 


we: 
rile, and ophitluimia. ‘There was 10 faaeate 91 children 
‘were vaccinated ; and 1799 out-door and 15 in-door patients wero 
treated against 2494 and 32 in the previous year. ‘The cost was 
£106 10s. (Rs. 1065). 

‘According to the 1881 census returns, 3716 (males 1952, females 
1764) persons or “47 per cent of the population were infirm. Of tho 
total number, 3397 (males 174, females 1623) were Hindus, 149 
(males 87, females 62) were Musalméns, 10 Christians, and 160 
Gime under the head of Others. OF 3716, the total number of 
fnfirm persons, 159 (males 102, females 57) or 428 por cont wero 
of unsound mind, 2455 (males 1140, females 1315) or 66°04 per cont 
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blind, 508 (males 277, females 231) or 13°07 per cent were deat 
Soa daanb, end St (males 433, females 161) or 10°38 per cent lepers. 
The details aro : 
Naik Infmites, 188, 
































Whonover tho rains aro scanty or irregular, great mortality of 
cattle occurs at the end of the foll lowing hot season, 


Cattle-disease prevails more or less in ever part of the district, 
‘bab’ his commonee and: deaillieg Sette Ding villages and those 
near the Suhyddris than in the villages farther to the east, In. 
Nasik and Sinnar, when cattle are attacked with tho disoase called 
sherpa, the tongue becomes black and the animal loses ‘its Appetite 
and often dies after two or threo days’ illness. peel erased Din- 
dori, and Niphad, the disease called Advali or bul lya begins 
with copious forcal discharges. ‘These discharges chan, toa dark 
colour and have a foul smell, ‘Tho animal refuses food and drink, 
and dies within three days, Shonld it survive the third day, it 
will probably recover. Aftor death the entrails are found inflamed 
and swollen, and the liver covered with puatules, Jn Mélogoen 
animals aro attacked with tho foot and mouth disoase called. [al 
‘There isa vesicular eruption of the lining mombrane of the mouth and 
nostrils, and of the skin above and between the hoofs, The affected 
‘animal becomes listless and refuses food. After three days there is 
a running of the nose, the lower parts of the legs swell, ‘and little 
bladders or vesicles are found immodiately above the ho 
the fifth day after seizure the vesicles between the hoofs become 
small ulcers, which canse lameness. Ulcers aro: ‘also seen on the tongue 
and inside of the mouth and the nostrils, If the animal is not 
properly taken care of, maggots appear in the nostrils and about 
the feet, and the animal becomes either permanently lame or dies, 
In 1870 about 1000 head-of cattle are said to have died from this 
disease in the Ndsik sub-division, 


Jn the your 1881-82, under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, Northorn Deccan Registration District, "includia 
Khindesh, Nasik, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Sholpur, tho work 
Vaccination was carried on ‘by thirtech operators with yearl 
salaries varying from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288), OF 
the operators twelve were distributed over the rural parte of the 
district, one for ench sub-division, ‘The dutios of the. thirtoonth 
were confined to tho city of Nasik. Vuccination was also carried 
on by tho medical officers of seven dispensaries ‘The total 
number of operations performed amounted to 21,410, exclusive of 
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241 ro-vaccinations, compared with 14,845 primary vaccinations in 
1869-70, when no re-vaccination was carried on, In 1881-82 out of 
18,084 infants available for vaccination 18,221 were vaccinated, 
‘Tho following abstract shows tho chiof points of interest connected 
with the age and the race of the persons vaccinated : 
Nasit Vaccination, 1880, 























Tn 1881-82 tho total cost of these oporations was £756 16s. 
(Rs, 7568) or about 8d. (5% ainas) for cach successful case, Tho 
entire chargo was made up of the following items; Supervision 
and inspection £883 18s, (Rs, 3889), ostablishment £360. 8%. 
(is, 504), and contingoncios £12 10s. '(Re: 128) OF thee, the 
supervising and inspecting charges were wholly met from provincial 
funds, Of tho rest tho oxponso ot 940 Oa. (la, '3408) on 
account of rural yaceinators was borne by the local fands of the 
differont sub-divisions, while in Néisik tho municipality paid the sum 
of £26 12s, (Re, 266) for the sorvices of the town vaccinator, 

‘Tho total number of deaths in the thirteon yours ending 1881, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’syearly reports, ia 211, 695 oran 
avorage yoarly mortality of 16,284, or, uecording to tho 1881 census, 
0f2:08 por cent of the whole population, OF the average number of 
eaths, 11,280 or 69°0 per cont, wore returned as duo to fevers, 1078 
‘or 6°62 por cent to cholera, 544 or 3-4 per cont to small-pox, 1503 or 
9°23 per cont to bowel complaints, and 1919 or 11°78 per cont to 
‘igoolansons diaeusos, Deaths from violono or accidents avaraged 
175 or 1-07 por cont of the averago mortality of tho district. OF 160 
deaths from violence and accidents in 1881, ninety-ono were caused 
by drowning, four of them suicidal, sovonty-four accidental and 
fhiriean otherwise; one was by Fooning 5, five were by banging 5 
six hy wounding; four caused ‘by wild beasts) twenty-one. by 
snake bites, and thirty-two by other causes. Of 21,562 or 2:76 
per cent deaths in 198}, the greatost number, 2608, was in tho 

of October and the least, 1208, in March. Of tho wholo 
number, 4211 or 19%8 were ‘under’ one year, 7634 or 85:40 
‘etweon one and twenty years, 2185 or 9:00 betwoen twenty and 
thirty, 1959 or 9°09 between thirty and forty years, 1655 or 7°68 
between forty and fifty, 1702 or 7°89 between fifty and sixty, and 
2266 or 10°51 above sixty years, During tho eleveu years ending 
1881, the number of births was rotened at 198,700, or an averago 
yearly birth-rato of 18,046 or, according to the 1881 census, 231 
jper cent of the population, The details are : 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SUB-DIVISIONS: 


Ma'legaon, in tho north-east, the largest sub-division in the 
istrict, is bounded on tho north by tho Pinpalnen ul Dhulia, and 
_ On the east by the Dhulin and Chilisgaon sub. ivisions of Khindosh ; 
on the south-east and south by Néndgaon and Chéndor id on the 
West y Kalvan and Béglén. "Its area in nbout 775 square silos, 
_ 18 1881 its population was 78,498 a 101 to the square mile, and its 
- 10). 
, 











Tand revenuo £19,971 (Rs. 1,99,7 


OF tho 775 square miles, all of which haye been suever in 
thirty-five ro occupied by the lands of alienated i 


balance of $36,483 woros, tho actual aroa of arable’ Govoramece 
Innd, 226,984 or 67-45, por cont wore under tillage in 1881, 
North of the Girna, which runs from wost to east, by tho contral 
town of Maloguon, the sub-division is hilly, much of it covered with 
i South of tho Girna, except a fow 
: hills near the Chindor boundary, it is fat and troo. 
oss, Most of the land in tho contro and south is tilled, but in tes 
“Rorth thero is little cultivation, somo of the villages being almost 
deserted of their fovorish climate and poor soil, ‘Thora 
fare threo chiof ranges of hills, in tho north, in tho centre, and in the 
south, ‘The northern range is horseshoo-shaped and rises abruptly 
+ € 4 height of about 600 foot. ‘To tho cast in a conical hill cf 
equal height, on which stands the fort of Gélna. Except a cart-road 
under the Gélna fort, the only path across tho hills northwards to 
' sh is a difficult track along a ravine through the villages of 
F Bhadgon and Kokuni in the extromo north-west. ‘The ecutral 








three or four miles south of tho Bori, crosses the whole sub- 

division from wost to cast. ‘The hills aro equally steop with the 
northern range and are passable for carts in only two places, in the 
‘West at Garhegaon on the Malegaon-Surnt rod, and fn the east at 
idi on the road from Malegaon to Galna.’ From the middle 

of this second rango a windin, of low hills, about 100 foot 
high, stretches south-cast to the Girnn, thon tars along the Girna 





1 Tho sections Climate, and Water have been contributed by Mr, F, I, 
Charles, O53, nod Mri. Cooke, CS, 
er 
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ee 


to tho most easterly point in the sub-division, and then 
Satly. following the castera’ boiniiany, She conaiey enclosed by 
this winding line forms o low tableland which is drained from 
west to east by the deep-eut channel of the Kanaldi, The hills are 
crossed in several places by cart-roads, ‘The southern range thab 
eparates Malegaon from Chéndor is crossed by the great Bombay 
Agen highway ad the Mlegnou-Manméd road through . 
‘Phere are also soveral cattle paths at various points, ‘ 
Excopt the forest tracts in the north, which are feverish for a 
‘month or two after the rains, tho climate is healthy, In Marchand 
April hot west winds blow with groat force, aud the temperature is 
much higher than in tho neighbouring sub-division of Chéndor, 
During the twelve years ending 1881 the rainfall at tho central 
station of Mélegaon ayernged 22°67 inches. ‘The details are : 
Malegaon Roinfi, 1870-1884, 
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Méloguon is woll supplied with water, almost every part of 
ing crossed Dy rivors aud streamn, The chiol neta eo Un 
Bori in tho north with its tributaries, and the Girnn in. tho coutre 
with its tributarios the Mosom, the Patsula, the Suki, and tho Pénjan, 
Tho Bori enters from Béglin a fow miles northevrent of Kajyida 
and flows cast: along tho valley to tho south of the Gélna “hills, 
It is a suall river, with a sandy bed, cut from twenty to thirty foot 
below the surrounding country, and with banks thickly. olothell 
sth anjan too, especially on tho north sido, ‘Tho. Gira ris i 
tho Béglin Sahyédris, shout fifty miles west of the 
boundary, and rocoives soveral fooders beforo it enters the eube 
Aivision, ' Tt flows from wost to cast, noarly through the contre of the, 
ssub-tivision, along a wide bed in somo parte rocky, in others andy, 
and gonorally from ten to fifty foot below the level of tho surround 
country, It has « considerable stream all the year round, and in the 
rains tho floods rise suddenly and to a great height, not utcommonky 
damaging, tho villages on its banks. \eo milen south of MAlogaoy 
the river is crossod by @ bridgo on the Bombay-Agra road. Of 
its feeders, tho Mosam ontors from the north-west near Chuth 
and flowing sonth-oast, falls into the Girna near the town 
Métegaon, “Except that the stream is scantior and the chanel. 
narrower, tho bod is mach the same as the bed of the Gir and hax 
flow of water throughout the year. ‘Tho Parsula and the Suki aro 
small streams which tise in tho southern hills and flow north-east 
ir streams continue to ran throughout the year. ‘The Panam 
ising a fow miles west of Manméd and flowing north-oast, forme for 
about fourteen miles the south-east boundary of Malegaon and. falls 
into the Girna atthe village of Pénjan, ‘Tho bed is rocky, about fifty 
foot below tho level of tho country, and the banks are aicep. Thorp 
aro ponds or reservoirs at Dapar, Saina Budruk, Khadkei, and other 
Places, but none of them are used for irrigation, Soyeral others 
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Beery bail in 1876-77 ont of local 


villages were resumed by the British 


the cession of Khéndesh 








as famine but for 
eee 
there were, in 1881-52, 1440 wells, of which 78 were wi 
stops and 1302 without sicps, 19 dams, 6 dckudie or waters 


r-four 


& 


villages of this sub-division, which till 1869 formed part 
t, Were in 1746 given by th i 
ila of je Bahadur of 


1¢ Peshwa to Gopdlray Shivdey 
sree wea ce is 
in 1818, somo of the 


tho rest were resumed in 1849. 


Unlike the othar sub-divisions of Nésik, Mélegaon forms a 





in the waste of 103,229 acres, in. remissions 


of the twelve years sinco the survoy 


average 


in the ocoupied arva of 73,008 
remissions ee Oe 6330), 


f 144 villages, all of which 


fonncor. 


‘were surveyed and settled in 


‘The figures of the year of sottloment, compared with those 
© of the year beforo, show a rise iu the 


cecupied area of 33,523 acres, 
of £3030 (Rs. 30, 


Compared 





of 57, 
86,434 acros,? in remissions of £2057 (Rs. 29,870), and in 


of tho ten yenrs before the 


29°3 per cent. 10 ay 
settlement, compared with the 
survey sottlemont, shows a risa 
‘acres, in the waste of 72,851 acres, in 
and. i cneten £4648 (Se 


wit a of the ten yeans sui 
; sottloment, the etaras for 1877-78. show dise of 92,141 acres or 

cont in the area and of £5364 (Rs. 53,640) or 50-7 
in collections. the twel i 


enn 
beth 


© Sottlement yearly remissions have been l, the ums 
‘boing £8082 (Rs. 80,320) in 1866-67, and £4045 (Rs, 40,480) in 


1871-72. 


‘The following statement gives the dotails : 





Milegaon Tillage ant Land Revenu, 1968-1878. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Goverament, villages amounted to 8902 ploughs, 9142 carts, 20,77 
Dallocks, 23,560 cows, 9063 buffaloos, 1886 horses, 24,872 sheep and 
goats, and 193 asses. 

In 1880-81, 7445 holdings or Kidtds were recorded with an 
average area of $1} acres and an average rental of £2 1». 14d. 
(Bs. 25-90). If equally divided among the agricultural popalation, 
these holdings wonld represent a allotment of 243 ncres at a year 
rent of £2 Ov. 1}d, (Rs. 20-1-0).. If distributed among the whol 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 3} 
‘acres and tho incidence of the Iand tax to bs, 74d. (Rs, 2-15.0), 

In 1880-81, of 222,997 acres held for tillage, 19,619 or 8:82 por 
cont were fallow or under grass, Of the remaining 203,778 acres 
1083 were twice cropped. OF 203,861 acres, the area under actual 
Ellago, grain, crops, coupied 162,089 or 7080 per cont, 118,507 of 
thom under béjri Ponicillaria spicata, 89,810 under jodei Sorghum 
vulgare, 2609 “under wheat gahu Triticum wstivam, 965 under 
rico bidt Oryza sativa, 57 under ‘maize makka Zea mays, and-41 
under other cereals. Pulses occupied 14,001 acros or 6°86 par oonty 
10,655 of thom under kulith Dolichos biforus, 3272 undor 
harthara Cicor arietinum, 58 under poas witdna Pisum. sativum, 
and 21 under tur Cajanus indicus. Oilseeds occupied 18,140 o¢ 
880 por cont,.11,878 of them under gingolly sood fil Sosamum 
indicum, 5604 under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimam, and 658 
under other oilseeds, Fibres ocoupiod 7619 acres or 3°78 pot cont, 
all of them under cotton kipua Gossypium herbacenm. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1412 acres or 0:69 per cont, 564 under sugarcane 
ys Saccharum offcinaram, 363 under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
fratesoons, and the remaining 485 under various vogetables aud 
fruita, 

‘Tho 1881 population roturna show, of 78,408 1 
{in 18,764 houses, 70,933 o 89°59 por cont Hindus, BOS or 1029 

cont Musnlmins, 69 or O08 por cont Christians, aud 15 
Parsis, ‘Tho dotails of tho Hindu castes aro: 2950 B, 

58 Thékurs or Brahma Kebatris and 25 Kayasth Prabhas, 
Writers; 1144 Lddsakka Véuis, 680 Jains, 167 Mérvédie, 146 
Lingéyats, and 19 Bhitiés, traders and merchant; 25,000 Kanbis, 
4151 Mélis, 1042 Rajputs, 1062 Hotkaris, and 25 ‘Tirmali 
husbandmen ; 1182 Sours, gold and silver smiths; 1052 Sutdes, 
carpenters ; 560 Shimpis, tailors; 516 Lohérs, blacksmiths; Sit 
Kambhérs, potters ; 106 Kistrs and 47 ‘Némbats, coppersmiths 
44 Ghisidis, tinkers; 18 Jingars, saddiore; 16 Otdtis, motale 
castors; 2 Gauadis, masons ; 963 ‘Tels, oil-pressers; 420 Tam 
dyers; 280 Salis, 70 Khatris, 20 Koshtis, and 15 Révals, woutors? 
180 Guravs, drummers; 112 Bhéts, barda; 99 Kolhitie, 
Gancors; 21 Ghadshis, ‘musicians; 1174 Nhévis, barbers; S17 
Patits, washermen 1726 Dhangars, shopherds $56 Gavlis; milky 
tellers; 820 Bhois, fishers; 506 Londris, salt-carriors ; 447 Pirdhis, 
hunters; 180 Beldérs, stone-masons; 26 Barads, basket and may 
Ty Heads Patluevats, stono-outters; 920 Jats, 18h Pendhasie 
WKéméthis, ‘nd 11 Komtis, Igbourers; 18 Khétiks, butchers? 








‘occupied by the lands of alicnated vil remainder contains 

162,668 acres or 62'48 per cent of land ; 49,778 acres or 19°12 

cent of unarable land ; $414 acres or 1°31 por cent of grass, oF 

Baran ; 14187 or 64 por cont of forests oxd'9, Set anor 
i i streams. From 


cont , Toads, rivers, and . the 
Yos,co8 ‘actos of arable land, 6498 have to be taken ‘on account of 
alienated lands in Goverament vil Of the balance of 156,170 
‘acres, the actual area of arable ment land, 107,403 or 
68°77 per cont were under tillage in 1881-82, 

Néndgaon lies from 200 to 400 foot bwlow the level of the 
Roighbouring sub-division of Yeota, from which itis separated. by a 
range of low hills. From the main body of the sub-division twelve 
Gutlying villages stretch south-east toned Eitan 

in the few villages on the borders of tho Nisém’s country, 

which lie within the ‘vari water-shed, the country slopes 
towards the north-east. Most of the north’ and west 

Panj and Manid valleys is rich and level, but wey, the whole 
: : toe fh 


beds. In many parts of Néndguon small plateaus rise about 250 
foot above the general level ; but there are no hills, except Ankal 
and Tankai in the extreme south-west, snd tho Sét in the 
South-cast. Tho highest of the Sétmélis is the cone-shaped 
Mabider bill, which risce about 1000 foot abore the plain at a 

int where m, Chélisgaon, and the Nizém’s dominions 
leer TN eater In fh etn ky covered with 
Gnjan trees; the western half is open with a sparse growth 
Tpushos; and’ the southern Kills sre thickly covered with prickly 
pear and, except to the east of Mdnikpunj, are bare of trees. 

‘The dopth of the stream beds makes cart traffic difficalt, and some 
of tho northern villages cannot be reached without making long 
etonrs. Besides a few foot-paths near Ankai nnd Tankai on the 
South-west borer, the chief cart tracts across the southern hills are 
the Réjépur pass on the Néndgaon- l, the Ménikpunj pass 
on Ri Nisdpaos-Acraated road, and the Pardhadi pass on’ the 
road from Naydongri to the Nizim’s dominions. 
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‘The climate is dry and gonerally healthy. Fever prevails in the 
old weathor, but to 6 les extont thon tight be expected from ij 6 
large forest area. ‘Tho south-east cormor and the isolated villages 
beyond, lying on the plateau above the Sitmélds, aro healthier and 
osler than tho reat. Hxept along tho foot of the southern, 
hero the fal i heavier, the Néndgaon average of twenty-one Snakes. 
during the twelve years ending 1881 probably fairly roprosents tho 
supply of rain in most parts of the sub-division, ‘The details are: 


Nandgaon Rainfall, 1870-4881, 
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‘Néndgaon is gonerally well furoished with water, partly from rivers 
partly from wells, The chief rivers aro the Pénjan and the Manidd, 
Thich, Sowing from thé south-wont hill with meurly parallel coursoap 
fall into tho Girna about four miles apart in the north-enst corner 
of thosub-division. ‘The Pénjan rises in Chandor, and lowing first 
south ond thon north-onst for about forty miles, forms for oighteom 
miles the boundary between Milegnon and Nindgnon, The 
Maniéd risos in the southorn hills on the borders of Yeola, and, 
flowing north-east for about thirty miles, forms for about’ oight 
milos tho boundary betwoen Néndgaon and Chélisgaon in 
Khéndesh, Both rivers hayo a good flow of water throughout 
‘tho year. ‘They. aro fod by a fow smallor streams, of which ono 
of tho chief is tho Leudi which flows by the village of 
Néndgaon, Especially in the neighbourhood of tho Girna their 
channols are devp-cut, betwoon stoop bunks of from sixty to a 
hundred feet high, difficult to cross, and preventing irrigation, 
Thore are no bridges excopt on tho ‘Néndgaon-Aurangabad trond: 
Besides those and other minor streams, thers wore, in. 1881-82, 101 
wolls, 36 with and 975 without steps, 8 dams, 15 dhekudés or water 
lifts, and 2 ponds. 


‘The Néndgaon sub-division was formed, in 1869, of villages taken 
from the Chdlisgaon and Mélegaon sub-divisions then under 
Khindosh, and from Yeola in Nasik, 

‘To show the spread of tillage and tho increase of tho and rovenue 
Guring the thirty-one years since the introduction of tho survey it 
1846-47, the eighty-three villagos have to be divided into six groups ¢ 
twenty-soven villages settled in 1846-47, four villagos sottlod. in, 
1856-57, thirty. villages settled in 1862-63, nine villages settled in 
1864-65, nine villages settled in 1866-67, and four yillagos eottled in 
1870-71. | In the twenty-seven villages originallysettiod in 1840-47 
and re-settled in 1876-77, the figures of the year of settloment 
compared with those of the year before show a fise in the occupied 
aroa of 5999 ncres and in the wasto of 14,589 acres, and a fall im 
remissions of £69 (Rs. 690) and in collections of £73 (Rs. 730). ‘Tho 
figures of the year of settlement compared with the average of the 
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ions years show a rise in the occupied aren of 7237 acres 
the waste of 14,198 acros, and a fall in remissions of £72 
720) and in collections of “£40 (Rs, 400). During the thirty 
the survey lease yearly remissions wero granted, the 
Xsome being £93 (Re, 630) in 1851-52 and £09 (Rs, 990) 
859-54. | Comparing tho avemago of tho ten years before the 
survey settlement, with tho averago of tho thirty yoars of the 
survey lease, the result is a riso in tho occupied area of 12,379 
ores, in the waste of 13,427 acres, and in collections of £113 
(Rs, 1130), and a fall in remissions of £04 (Rs. 040). ‘Theso 
twenty-soven villages were re-surveyed in 1876-77. The figures 
Of the your of revision, compared with thoso of the year before, 
show a riso in the occupied arca of 2240 nores, in remissions. of 
£233 (Rs. 2330), and in collections of £75 (Re-750), and a fall 
in the waste area of 248 acros. Again tho figures of tho year of 
revision compared with those of 1878, the latest available year, 
show a rise of 1102 acres in tho ocoupied aren and_of £147 
(Rs. 1470) in collections, and a fall in tho waste area of 4762 acros 
‘and in remissions of £233 (Rs, 2380), No other group has beon 
re-nottlod. In the thirty villages settled in 1862-69, tho figarea of 
‘the year of settlement, compared with those of tho year before, sbow 
the ocoupied area. of 2162 acres, in the wasto of £7,171 
‘acres, and in rexmissions of £61 (Rs, 610), and a fall in collections 
of £109 (Rs. 1090). Compared with tho ayerago of the ten 
ous. years the Ogures of the yonr of. sttlomient show an 
Trereaso it the ocoupid area of 9973 narnia the waato of 26.948 
‘ores, in remissions of £38 (Rs. 330), and in collections of £117 
(is: 1170) ‘The average of tho sixteen yours of tho survey 
Sottlemont, compared with the average of the ten provious yours, 
shows a riso in the occupied area of 13,109 acros, in tho -wasto of 
14,393 acres, and in collections of 4072 (Rs. 9720), and a fall in 
‘otnissions of £86 (Rs, 860). Adding to the’ euros of these two 
ing groups the details of tho remaining twenty-six vill 


Tho reat for the whclo sub-division 5, comparing eraggo of 


‘tho ten yoars bofore the settlement with the average of tho thirty 
of the survey lease, a riso in tho occupied area of 38,907 acres, 
Inthe wast of 40,671 acres, and fn collections of 807 (Re 18,670) 
‘or 5°5 per cent, and a fall in remissions of £163 (Rs. 1680), Again, 
‘comparing the average of the ton years before tho survey settlo- 
ment with the figures of 1878, the latest available year, the rosult 
ig an increaso in the ocoupied area of 62,539 acres or 148 por cent, 
and a riso in collections of £278 (Ra, 27,780) or 94'5 per cont. 


‘Tho following statement gives tho details : 
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Tn 1880-81, 8564 holdings or kidtéa were recorded with an 
Average aren of thirty-two acres andan average rental of £1 199, 9, 
(fis. 19-10-0). Tf equally divided among the ogricaltural popula: 
tion, these holdings would represent an allotment ot 20} actos at a 
Yearly rent of £1-4s, 14d. (Re, 12-9-0). If distributed Among. the 
‘whole population of the sub-division, the sharo to each would amount 
tot} nores and the incidence of the land tax to 4e, 74d. (Is. 2-5-0), 
In 1380-81, of 107,761 ucros held for tillago, 19,002.or 12°06 
Per cont wero fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 94,759 
Bares 90 wero twice croppod, Of 04,855 acres, the aren wader 
Actual cultivation; grain crops occupied’ 78,458 acres or 82°71 er 
cent, 59,555 of them undor bdjri Penicillaria spicnta, 18,240 unter 
joiri Sorghum vulgare, 0485 under wheat gahu Tritiourn wativum, 
85 under maizo makka Zea mays, and 43-under rico bhdt Oryua 
sativa, Pulses occupied 4507 acres or 4:75 por cont, 2385 unter 
hulith Dolichos biflorus, 2088 under gram harbhara Cicer arietinntn, 
and 84 under tur Cajanns indicus, Oilseeds occupied. 7390 acres 
of 779 por cont, 4230 of them undor linseo alehi Linum 
usitatissimum, 2509 undor gingolly soed fi Sesamam indicum, and 
642 onder other oilsceds. Fibres. oooupied 3980 acres or 4°20 por 
cont, 3958 of thom under cotton kjpus Gossypium herbacoum, snd 
Blunder brown homp ambidé Hibiscus caunabinus, " Miscullancons 
crops ocoupiod 511 acres or 0°58 por cont, 282 under. chillion 
‘tmirché Capsicum frutescons, 154 under tobacco fambikhu ‘Nicotina 
tabacum, 18 under sugarcano we Saccharum officinarum, and the . 
remaining 62 undor various vegetablos and fruits, > 
‘Tho 1881 population roturns show that, of 30,399 peoplo lodged in » 
8984 houses, 24,689 or 08°88 par cent mero Higdon Mba ee ie oa 
cont Musalméns, 57 or 0°18 por cont Christians, 8 Pérsis, and one 
aJow. ‘Tho dotails of the Hindu castes aro: 1002 Brshmans; 42 . 
Thikors or Brahmo Kehatris and 5 Kéyasth Prabhus, writers; 
554 Jains, 219 Lédsakkn Vénis, 128 Lingdyats, and 2 Bhétias, 
merchants and traders; 10,847 Kunbis, 1407 Mills, 202 Rajputs 
and 2 Kénadés, husbandmon ; 883 Sondrs, gold and silver snitths’ 
271 Kumbhérs, potters; 281 Sutirs, carpenters; 229 Lohérs, 
Blacksmiths; 126 Shimpis, tailors; 87 Kasdrs, coppersmithe ; | 
27 Gaundis, ‘masons; 9 Ghistdis, tinkers; 6 Jingars, saddlors. 
821 Tolis, ‘il-prossers; 134 Rangiis, dyers; 69 Sélis and O7 F 
Koshtis, weavers; 35 Guravs, drummors; 359° Nhévis, barbers; 
280 Parits, washormen ; 1838 Dhangars, shopherds ; 356 Gavlisy 
uilk-sellers; 83 Bhois, fishors ; 182 Pardosbis, $1 Kamathis, and 
16 Kontis, labourers ; 61 Khétiks, butchers; 34 Beldirs, stono- 
masons; 20 Pérdhis, hunters; 17 Halvéis, swootmeat-malers ; 2 
‘Dimbolis, betelnut-sollers ; 2101 Bhils, 1883 Vanjéris, 217 Kolis, 
40 Vadars, 11 Kingéris, 5 Rémoshis, and 2 Kaikidis, early. of : 
unsettled tribes ; 2810 Mhars, watchmen ; 650 Chambhérs, tannors = 
516 Méngs, rope-makors and servants; 02 Hélemirs and 28 
Garudis, smake-charmers and dancers; 5 Bhangis, scavengers; 237 ; 
Gopils, ‘148 Gostvis, 43 Manbhavs, 81 Jangams, 21. Bairdgia, 7 
Kénphatés, 5 Gondhalis, and 4 Bharédis, beggars. 
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about Ail eqanro miles.” In 1 1 population at 58,282 or 128 
Se aa nes ee BPs (Re. 138,740), 

Of the 411 square miles $14 have beon surveyed in detail. 

ing to the revenue survey returns these contain 161,088 acres 

etre eo toot of sable aad; 28775, acre or 1830 por cant 
of unarable land; 7068 or 3°53 per cont of grass or kuran; 
or 1°80 per cont of forests; and 992 or 0° per cont of 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 161,988 
and, 14,368 acres or 8°87 per cent have to be taken on account of 
alignated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 147,620 
‘acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 127,740 or 86°53 
per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

Except a few small barren hills with red and mixed soil near the 
north and east, the sub-division is generally flat and the soil 
and stooy black save in the sonth-est where itis very good. 

jest point in the sub-division is the hill of Ankai in the north, 


Malegaon. 

‘Lésalgaon through Yeola to the Nizsm’s frontier, and the Niphid- 

Yori toed: Te ond on Be Whol, a poor perl the age 

ealth of the sub-likion is mall. | Bat ols i, the contre and. 

Bist fro silent east ‘are important towns, a 
maunfactare of 


large silks and gold braid. ‘The people are fairly off 
and contented. 
Except in March when the heat is severe, the 
cima aici beer See is fairly uniform over 
san eases Dasiay a trea nding 1881 it 
Srarigel shout twenty:two inckon, “Tho detall wre 
Yeats Rainfl,1570-1881, 




















Water is scanty, ly in the northorn villages which lio near 
tho water-parting oP ine Olan and the Gousrant The Goi, which, 
for aboot ai miles forms the woter boundary ofthe sub-divion, 
is the only important river. ‘Tho Gair, tho Gorak, tho 

Narats the Kah and tho Dov are mnall perennial sizecine Shh rag 
in Sheela to tha orth snd east and Sad. Chale ay SOnihits te 
Godérari. After February the water in these streams rans very low, 


All the other streams are'dry in the hot season, thou | 





be found by digging holes in the shingle. these 
other minor streams there were, in 1881-82, 1388 wells, 41 with 





~ 1847 without steps, 43 dams, 21 dhekudis or water-lifts, and 5 Chapter 2 


tho cession in 1818 to tho introduction of the revenno 
survoy in 1841-42 the land revenue continued to be collected by 
the tigha rato or bighieni system. Iu 1856-57 tho Dhamdhers 
shies villages were made khilaa and the revenne survey introduced 

‘To show tho spread of tillage and tho increaso of the land 
Foronuo, during tho thirty-six yoars sinco the introduction of tho 
‘Survey in 1841, tho ninety-threo yillages have to be divi 

; one village settled in 1841-42, oighty-four villages 
in 1846-47, and eight villages settled in 1856-57. 

In the eighty-four yillagos settled in 1846-47 and ro-settled in 
1876-77, tho figures of the year of settlement compared with those 
of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 19,903 acres, 
in the waste of 1714 acres, and in collections of £816 (Re. 8160), 
and a fall in remissions of £3147 (Rs. 31,470) sparison 
the figures of the year of settlement with’ the a of the ten 


i 








Previous years shows a rise in the occupied area of 21,023. acros 
and was i 
remissions were 
|-52 sal euat 
of the = 
of 
in “45AgT scroa and 
collections of £671 (Rs.6710), and a fall in the waste arca, 
Shyu viinges woo rede II Tee rae 
a were in res. 
RA ep ee gt ‘af the year before show 
iso “in the occupied area of 6963 acres, in the waste of 2760 
‘ores, and in remissions of £3327 (Rs 93,970), and a fall in colleo- 
tions of £1152 (Ra. 11,520). Compared with t of the 
‘of revision, tho figures for. 1877-78, tho latest available year, show 


‘© fall in the occupied area of 1307 acres and in remissions of 
£3312 (Rs, $3,120), and a rise in tho waste aroa of 1118 acres and 
in collections of £3216 (Rs. 82,160), 

Adding tothe figures of this the details of the remaining 
ino settled. villages, tho result for. tho whole subedivinen is, 
com the average of tho ten years before the survey 
years with the average of the thirty years of the survey leaso, 
it rise in thé occupied area of 49,549 acres and in collections of £830 
(Rs. $800), and o fall in the waste area of 22,740 acres and in 


~ Femissions’ of £2295 (Rs. 22,050). Again, comparing tho ‘averago 
wit 


of the ten years boforo the survey settlement with tho figures 
for the Intest nyailable yoar, the result is a rise in tho oconpied 
‘area of 77,226 ncres or 101 per cont, and in collections of £9061 
(Rs. 36,610) or 83°68 per cont. 


‘The following statement gives the details : 


‘Chapter XIII. 
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Yeola Tilage and Land Revenue, 1842-1878. 
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‘According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in tha 
Government villages amounted to 2588 ploughs, 1693. carts, 9868 
bullocks, 7132 cows, 1270 buffaloes, 695 horses, 13,821 sheop-snd 
gonts, and 222 asses. 

In 1880-81, 3093 holdings or Khitde were recorded with an 
svorage area of 40}4 acres and an average rental of £4 dx, Ody 


(Rs. 43-6-0). * ly divided among the agricultural population, 
theso holdings would represont an allotment of L4yjacrea atm 

rent of £1 7s. 14d, (Rs. 15-9-0). TE distributed among the 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
2{f acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4a. 6d, (Rs. 24). 

In 1880-81, of 190,494 acres held’ for tillage, 29,018 or 92°08 
per cont wore fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 100,516 
‘sores 890 were twice cropped, OF 100,906 acres, the area. undar 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 91,4091 or 90:67 per cont, 
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48,040 of them under jeri Sorghum vulgare, 26,541 under wheat 
gal Triticum wstivam, 16,255 under bijri Penicillaria spicata, 
41 under maize makka Zea’ mays, and 14 under rice bade 
sativa, Palses occupied 7696 acres or 7-62 per cont, 6150 under 
fp harbhara Cicer ariotinum, 1438 under kulith Dolichos bifloras, 
under tur Csjanus indicus, and 26 under mug Phaseolue 
liatus. Oilseeds occupied 766 acres or 0-75 per cont, 118, of 
them ander linsocd alsht Linum usitatissimum, and 648 under 
other oilseeds. | Miscellanoous crops oscupied 958 acres or 0-94 per 
ornt, 476 of them under chillies mirchi Capsicum fratescens, '86 
under tobacco tambikhu Nicotiana tabacum, 52 under» 
uw Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining $89 under sarione 
vogetables and fruits. 

the 1881 population returns show that, of 58,282 poople lodged in 
702 houses, 40,005 or 8303 per cent wore Hindus, O872 or 11-95 per 
cent Musalméns, $ Christians, and 2 Pirsis, The details of the Higa 
castes are : 2235 Brihmans ; 10 Kayasth Prabhns, writers ; 835 Jain 
694 Lédsakkn Vanis, 271 Lingsyats, 211 Marvédis, and $4 Bhdtige, 

shants ; 16,707 Kunbis, 1887 Mlis, 361 Rajputs, 118 
Kénadés, 47 Pabédis, 12 Hetkaris, and 8 rmélis, cultivators; 874 
Shimpis, tailors ; 864 Sonérs, gold and silver smiths; 546 Satérs, 
carpenters; 371 Kumbhérs, potters ; 260 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 179 
Kasirs and 62 Témbats, coppersmiths ; 47 Jingars, saddlers; 16 
Gaundis, masons; 8 Otéris, motal casters ; 7 Patvekars, silk-tassel 
makers; 5 Ghisidis, tinkers; 2146 Koshtis, 1919 Salis, 1028 
Khatris, 155 Révals, and 53 Nirdlis, weavers ; 802 Telis,oil-pressers ; 
819 Rangéris, dyora; 61 Kolhitis, rope-dancers;" 47° Garars 
drummers ; 4 Johéris, jewellers ; 603 Nhévis, barbers ; 286 Parits, 
Washormen; 1318 Dhangars, shepherds; 87 Gavlis, milk-sollers; 
124 Kahdrs, carriors and palanquin-bearers ; 116 Bhois, Gshora? 
800 Pardeshis and. 25 Komtis, labourers; 307 Londeis, salt-carriors, 
87 Khétiks, butchers; 43. “Buruds, basket and ‘mat makgres 
U1 Beldérs, stono-masons ; 9 Halvdis, swootmoat-makers + & 
Bhadbhunjés, grain-parchers; 2732 Bhils, 1834 Vanjaris, 127 
Thikars, 101 Kolis, 48 Vadars, 20 Kaikédis, 15 Ramoshiz, and 
4 Kingaris, early or unsettled tribes ; 8680 Mhars, watchmen; 663 
Chimbbirs and 109 Dhors, tanners; 617 Mangs, rope-makers and 
Servants; 30 Gdrudis, ‘suuke-charmers and. dancers; 2 Mochis, 
shoe-makers; 2 Bhangis, sca 3213 Gosévis, 105 Bairsgis, 
45 Manbhévs, 43 Gon 40 Bharddis, and 8 Jogis, beggars. 

Nipha’d, one of the southern sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Ohindor; on tho east by Yeola and the Kopargnon sub- 
division’ of Ahmadnagar; on the south by Koparguon and Sinnar ; 
and on the west by Nésik and Dindori, Its area is about 411 
Square miles. In 1881 its population. was 87,523 or 213 to tho 
‘square mile, and its land revenue £20,483 (Rs. 3,94,830). 

Of tho 411 square miles 361 have been surveyed in dotail, 
Avoording to the revenue survey returns twenty-six square miles 
fro occupied by tho lands of alienated villages, ‘Tho ‘remainder 
contains 188,160 acres or 87-08 por cout of arable and, 10,518 or 
4'83 per cont of unarable land, 3979 acros or 1°86 per cent of grass, 
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129 or 0-06 per cont of forest, and 11,271 or 5:27 per cont of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. vom the 188,00 acres of 
arable land, 20,852 acres or 11:08 per cent have to be taken on 
sccount of alienated lands in Government vil ' 
Niphéd is « bare slightly waving, plain of deop black aol that 
yields rich crops of wheat and gram. The only hill is Lojar about two 
iniles south-wost of Vinchur, and the only forests aro a fow small 
Bibhul groves. Besides the Bombay-Jabalpar railway lino’ that 
crosses the sub-division from south-west to north-east, made roads 
ran four miles from Vinchur to Lésalgaon, twelve miles from 
Lésalgaon to Chindor, eloven miles from Niphid to Pin 
Basvant, and twenty-cight miles from Niphid to Yeola. 
those mado ronds tho villages aro jdined by fair weather tracks, 
passable by carts, except at a fow stream crossings. Niphad is the 
Tichost part of Nasik, and the bulk of the people are prosperous. 
‘Tho climato is good, exoopt in April and May when tho heat 
‘Tho rainfall it pretty even throughout tho sub-division, 
Er tho coatral towa of Ninkéd it arorapet ebeut eightoon inches 
details are : 











@uring tho twelve yours ending 1881, 
Niphdad Rainfall, 2870-1881, 


Yan 








‘Tho water-supply is sufficiont. ‘Tho chiof rivor is tho Godavari 
which entars Nipisd in the south-west, and, after passing north-east 
for about ton miles, turns for about twonty miles. moro to the south= 
cast, leaving the sub-division at its south-east corner. In ita 
through Niphéd, besides by smaller streams from tho right, the 
vari is joinod from tho loft by two considerablo rivers the Banganga 
‘nd tho Kidva, ‘The Bénganga risos near Rémsoj in the south of 
Dindori, and, aftora south-east course of abouteightoon miles, falls into 
the Godivari abont four miles south-west of Niphid ‘The Karta, « 
much larger stream, rises in tho extrome wost of Dindori, and, after 
‘south-east course of about forty miles, enters Niphéd about five miles 
south-west of Pimpalgaon Baavant. in its passage through Niphéd it 
is joined from tho north by the Vadali, the Shoylas and the Para ae 
and, after a winding course to the south-onst, falls into 
Godévasi about uix miles south-onst of Niphid kp Bénganga 
tho Kiidva and its chiof feeders, all flow throughout the year, and, 
by tho help of dams, water a largo urea of tad. Tho dizer ag 
‘dali across the Kiédva, which was built by Government in 1873, 
distributes water to a distance of neatly cight miles, and is fredly 
usod by the peoplo except at tho lowor end where the supply is 
liable to fail. Excopt the Goi and the Pimpli, all thoso rivers have 
high banks, and all, especially the deep and rocky channelled Kadya, 
‘wo difficult to cross. | Besides these and other minor streams, there 
Uote, im 1881-82, 3191 wolls, 82 with and 8109 without stops, 
60 dams, and 15 ponds, 
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wore received in 1817 from His 
ie rest were ceded by the Peshwa in 1818, The 


rion ‘Was continued till 1840-41, when the 
rovenuo survoy wus introduced, * 








To show thespread of tillage and tho rise in the land revonuein tho Land Besohuaih 


thirty-cightyearssincetho introduction of the survey, tho 10? 
havotobedivided into ten : fourteen villages settled in 1840-41; 
fifty-four villages settlod in T8d1as4 ten villages settled in 1842. 
48; one village settled in 1843-44; fourtocn villages settled in 
1844-45; five villages settled in 1846-47 ; two villages settled in 
1853-54; one settled in 1856-57; five villages settled in 
1859-60 ; and one vil settled in 1871-72, Inthe fourteen villages 
settled in 1840-41 revised in 1871-72, the figures of the year 
of settlement compared with ‘thoso of the your oforo show efi 
in the occupied area of 2320 ‘acres, in the waste of 5768 ‘vores, in 
remissions of £746 (Rs, 7460), and in collections of £204 (Rs, 2040), 
Compared with the average of the ton years boforo the orever thy 
figuros for the yoar of sottloment show'a fall in the occupied area 
of 387 acres, in the waste of 7185 sores, and in remissions of £1032 
(Rs. 10,820), and a rise in collections of £50 (Rs. 500), Daring tho 
irty-one years of the survoy lease, Zearly remissions were granted, 
the Thegeet poms Leto £171 (Rs. 1710) in 1850 and £251 (0) 
in 1851-52. A comparison of tho average of tho ton years before tho 
ith tho averago of tho thirty-ono years of the survey lease, 
shows a riso in tho occupiod arva of 444 ncros and in collecdione af 
£475 (Rs, 4750), nod u fall in tho waste area of 11,934 novos cal oe 
remissions of £1052 ce 10,520). These fourteen villages were 
revised in 1871-72. 10 figures for tho year of revision 
with those of tho year before show a riso in the occupied area of 
1425 acros and a fallin the wasto of 54 aores, while the callectiocs, 
Temained almost tho same. Again, cory with the figures for 
the year of revision, the figures for 1877-78, tho lateat Swratlakis 
year, show a fall in th cocupied area of 89 ‘acres, in the waste of 
'2 acres, and in remissions of £1505 (Rs. 15,050), and a rise in 
collections of £1490 (Rs. 14,000), 

In tho fifty-four villages settled in 1841-42 and revised in 
1871-72, the oe of tho year of sottlement compared with those 
of the year before show “a riso in the occupied aren of 1000 
‘cres and 9 fall in the waste of 8060 acres, in remissions of £866 
(Rs. 8660), and in collections of £2138 (Rs. 21,380), Compared 
With the ave of the ten years before the settlement, the 
of tho year of settlement ‘show a riso in the occupied ara of 
8146 acres, and a fall in the waste of 14,851 acres, in collections of 
‘£151 (Rs. 1510), and in remissions of £2076 (Rs. 20,760). Daring 
the thirty years of the survey lease yearly romissions’ wore ranted, 
the largest sums being £660 (Rs. 6600) in 1850-51 and £646 
(Rs. 6400) in 1853-54. A comparison of the ‘average of the ten yan 
hofore the survey with the average of the thirty yeara of the 
survey lease shows rise in the occupied area of 23,717 neres and in 
collections of £711 (Rs, 7110), and a fall in the waste area of 80,119 
feres and in remissions of £2055 (Rs, bala ‘These fifty-four 
villages were revised in 1871-72, The figures of year of revision 
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compared with those of the year before show # rise in the occupies 
erea of 8818 acres ands ‘in the waste srea of 17 scres and in 
collections 


the ten years before the settlement the of the year of sot= 
tlement. show a fall in the occupied area of 1172 acres, in tho wasto 
of 2224 acres, in remissions of £290 (Rs, 2900), and in collections 
of £478 (Rs. 4780). During the thirty years of the survey leaso 
omissions wore, granted, the largest sume boing £105 
1030) in 1891-52 and £87 (Rs. 870) in 1853-54. A comparison 
af tho average of the ten years before the settlement with the 
‘average of the thirty years of the survey leaso shows a riso in the 
occupied area of 3882 acres, and a fallin the wasto of 7082 nores, in 
omissions of £351 (Rs. 3510), and in collections of £50 (Rs. 590). 
‘These fourteen villages were revised in 1874-75. ‘Tho figures of 
tho year of revision compared with those of the year before show "m 
iso’ in the occupied area of 1983 acres and a fall in the waste of 
ight nores nnd in collections of £13 (Rs. 130). with the 
the original survey the returns for 1877-78 show a 
fall in the occupied area of 73 acros and in remissions of £380 
(Rs, 3800), and a rise inthe waste of 40 acres and in collections 
of £674 (Rs. 6740). 
‘Adding to the figures of theso groups tho details of the remaining 





The average of the thirty years of the survey lease, a riso in the 
‘occupied area of 41,46$ acres and in collections of £1447 (Rs. 14,470) 
Ton asA00) Ape, of 61,985 heidi in Boe of £4640 
400). corn average of the ton yea 
[efore the setlomont with the Sigaros for 1876, the latest available 
year, tho result is a rise of 65,211 ncres or 56 por cont in the occu 
Pod area and in collections of £0940 (Rs. 99,400) or 83-9 per cent, 
The following statement gives the details: 
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According to the 1881-82 retums tho agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 5061 ploughs, 2494 carts, 19,543 
Bullocks, 10,670 cows, 4039 buffaloes, 1415 horses, 30,255 sheep 
and goats, and 668 assos. 

In 1880-81, 5313 holdings or Ehdtés were recorded with an 
ayerage area of 85,5 acres and an ayerago rental of £5 9s. 74d. 
(Rs. 5413.0). Tf equally divided among the agricaltural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 1247 acres at a 
Yearly rent of £1 19s. 9d. (Rs.19-14-0). If distributed amon, 
the whole population of the sub-division, the sharo to each would 
aunount & 7p acres, and tho iacideaoe af ths ined tee 68. 9, 
(Rs, 8-6-0). 

30 1880-31, of 167,649 acres held for caltiyation 17,981 or 10:69 
per cent were fallow or under the remaining 149,718 
eres 386 were twioo cropped. OF 1s04 cree, the area under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 123,329 acres or 82-16 
Ber cent, 66,007 ‘of them under wioat gaher Triton, wstivum, 

715 under bdjré Penicillaria spicata, 6209 ander jodri Sorghum 

rice bit Oryza. sativa, 71 under maize makka 
mays, snd three under nagli Eleusine coracana, Pulses 
‘voupied 14,444 acres or 9:62 per cent, 12,375 of thom under gram 
Aarbhara Cioor arictinum, 1212 ander udid Phascolus mungo, 456 
under kulith Dolichos biflorus, 284 under fur Cajannus indicus, 130. 
under mug Phasoolus radiatas, 26 under lentils masur Ervum lens, 
and 11 under peas widdna Pisum sativum. Oilsceds occupied 653% 
Sores or 435 per cont, 2094 of them under linseed Linam 
usiatisimam, 1001 under gingolly-sood fil Sosamum indicum, and 
9443 under other oilseeds, Fibres oooupiod 202 acres or 0-13 per 
cont, all under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscol= 


Igneous crops occupied 5591 acres or 3:72 per cent, 1749 of them ~ 


uundor chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescons, 1048 under sugarcane ue 
Saccharum officinarum, 793 under tobacco tambakhu Nicotrana tabac 
cum, and the remaining 1401 under various yogetables and fruits, 
‘Tho 1881 population returns show that, of 87,523 people lodged in 
14,760 houses, 84,146 oF 96°14 per cent were Hindus, 3353 or 383 per 
cent Musalméns, 9 Pérsis, 9 Jows, and 6 Christians. ‘Tho dott 
of the Hindu castes are: 4015 Brihmans; 63 ‘Thékurs or Brah 
Kehatris and 55 Kéyasth Prabhus, writers ; 1622 Jains, 711 Mérvédis, 
Lingéyats, 168 Lédsakka Vénis, and 10 Bhétiés, traders and 
merchants ; 31,939 Kunbis, 2290 Mélis, 453 Rajputs, 23 Hotkaris, 
18 Tirmélis, and 15 Kénadds, cultivators ; 1208 Sonirs, gold and 
silver smiths ; 971 Shimpis, tailors; 914 Sutérs, carpenters; 617 
Kumbhérs, potters ; 409 Lohérs, blacksmiths ; 379 Kasérs, and 215 
Timbats, coppersmiths; and 16 Jingars, saddlors ; 8 Otiris, mmctal 
castors ; 1103 ‘Teli, oil-prossers ; 725 Silis, 232 Koshtis, 19 Raval, 
and 2 Khatris, weavers; 114 Rangéris, dyors; 245 Guravs, dram? 
mers ; 53 Kolhitis, rope-dancers 7 Bhéts, bards; 2 Johari, jewellers 
913 Nhévis, barbers; 983 Parits, washermen; 2795 ‘Dhangaret 
shophords ; 208 Bhois, fishers ; 71 Khétiks, butchers; 51 Kémathis, 
and 18 Komtis, labourers ;-51 Burads, baskot and mat makers; 29 
Pétharvats, stono-cutters; 20 Halvéis, sweetmeat-makers; 15 
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Lonéis, slt-curviors; 18 BhandGvis, palm-juico drawers; 9 Tél 
botelnut-sollora; 4 Beldérs, stone masons; Bhodtunjés, 
ers; 6988. Kolis, 6317 Vanjéris, 2580 Bhile, 56 Vacate, 
Bhima 38 Vaidher 8 Kare Kathkaris, unsettled tribes 
10,087 Mhérs, watolimon ; 1160 Chémabhérs and 202 Dhors, tatmens, 
907 Méngs, rope-makers ; 4 Bhangis, seanvengers i 
niakors; 880 Gosévis, 128 Manbhavs, 118 Bl 
81 Jogis, 61 Gondhalis, 0 Josbis, and 4 Vésudoys, 
Sinnar, tho southmost sub-division of the district, is bounded. 
con the north by Nésik and Niphia ; on the east by Kopargaou and 
mer ; on the south by the Sangamner anil Akola subcdiviaioos 
of Ahmadnagar ; and on the west by Tgatpuri and Nasik. Ite 
is about 519 square miles. Tn 1881 its population way 08,081 or 1 
to the square milo, and ite land revenue was £18,174 (Re, 1,81,740), 
OF the 510 square miles, 508 have been surveyed in dota, 
According to the revenno survey returns, five square miles aro osee 
piod by tho lands of allonsted cd lages, "ho rest contains, 220,549 
foros or 60°28 por cont of arable land, 59,260 actos or 18Gt 
gent, of unarablo land, 16,750 neres or 5°26 per cont of rium, 
20,028 ncros or 6-28 per cont of forests, and 1B07 acres, of Ob? 
cent of villago sites, ‘roads, rivers, and streams, From. the. 
Ho0642 acre of arable nds Tepe a taken on 
‘uecount of alienated lands in Government villages, ‘ 
Sinnar isa rathor bare tablelan 


level of Nésile and Niphid, ca A to the north and north- 


cast, and is bounded on the south by a bigh rango of hills which 
run into the Ahmadnagar district, On’ the north-wost. qe 
itolatod range of stony hills with « tomplo of Khandoba on the 
highest point. ‘The northern edgo of the tabloland ia broken 
three passes, in the wost by the Pandurli it 

lending to Tgatpari and Bhagar, in tho north-wost the Sine 

on the Nésik-Poona rond fit for spring carriages, 

south-onst a pass with a made road lending to. Alina 

‘sub-division contains soil of almost evory yaristy, 

tand cast thero is much mixed or barad ant 

Darna valloy in the north-west is of tho best black 

aro generally poor and indebted. 


aia ennai. is healthy. Sinnar and somo other plies, though 

rade feverish in the eold weather by tho lars ace i 

aro cool and pleasant in the hot weathor “Tho ralnall 

the south and west than ia the north and enst, 

Tios to the west of the contro of the sub-division, 

years onding 1881 the fall averaged about 21 inches, The details are : 
Sionar Rainfall, 1870-1884, 








‘The water-supply, 
the southy is sonuty. 





i ‘The 
is deoply cut anid tho bauks stoop and difficult. ‘Tho only other 
‘important rivor is the Jham, which, rising in the Akola hille ‘i 

» crosses tho south-oast comer of Sinnar and falla 
the Godivari ton or twelve miles below the Dov. -Bosidos these and 
ther minor streams, thore wore, in 1851-82, 2668 wells 115 with and 
2459 without stops, 140 dams, 46 dhokudiy or water-lifts, and 23 
ponds, 

Until 1845 tho land rovonno continued to be collected partly by 
bigha rates and partly by plough rates. ‘The introduction of 
survey rutos was bogun in some villages im 184344 aed ie onoen 
not until 1848-49, 


To show the spread of tillage and the increaso in tho land revenue 
Since the introduction of the suryoy, the ninety-cight Government 
Villages of Sinnar havo to bo divided into six groups, forty-thrve 
Fillages sottlod in 1843, fourtoon villagos sottlod in 1844, twonty. 
four villagos settled in 1844, ono villago settled in 1845, two 
vil sottled in 1846, and fourteen villages sottled in’ 1843, 
Tn tho forty-three Governmont villages, which were settled in 
1849-44 and rovised in 1875-76, the figures of tho year of sottloment 
Compared with those of the year before show a riso in tho od 
area of 4973 acros, and a fall in the waste of 9438 actos, in romiagona 
of £433 (Rs, 4850), and in collections of £2386 (Rs, 28,800), A 
comparison of the figuros of tho year of sottlomont with’ the 
Aavoragoof tho ton provious years shows a rive in the occupied area of 
4165 acres, and afallin the wasto of 7442 actos, in remissions of £1418 
(Bs. 14,180), and. in collootionx of £2051 (Rs, 20,510). During the 
thirty-two years of tho survey loaso yoarly remissions wero granted, 
the Torgest sums being £647 (Rs. 64 0) in 1851-82 ond 718 
(Bs, 7180) in 1853-54," A comparison of the avorago of the ton 

fore the survey with the average of the thirty-two 

of tho survey lease shows a viso in the occupied aren of 21,805 acres, 
and a fall in the waste of 26,195 acres, in remissions’ of £1463 
{Rs 14,620), and in collections of £1189 (Rs, 11,890). ‘Theso forty 
throo villages were revised in 1875-76, ‘The of the year of 
‘Tevision compared with those of the ‘before, that is the Inst year of 
tho original survey, show a rise in the oooupied area of 12,280 aor, 
intho wasto of $20 sores, and in remissions of £1099 (Ra. 19,990), and 
a fall in collections of £46 (Rs. 460). A comparison of the figures 
of the your of revision with thoso of 1877-78, tho Intest uvailablo year, 
shows a fall in tho ocoupied area of 202 acros and in romissions of 
£1098 (Rs. 19,980), and a riso in the wasto area of 201 acres and in 
collections of £1976 (Rs. 19,760) or 34-6 per cont. 

In the fourteen Government villages settled in 1844-45 and revised 
in 1874-75 tho figures of the year of sottlement compared with 
those of the year before show ‘a fall in tho occupied atea of 1504 
acres, in remissions of £54 (Rs. 540), and in colloctions of £462 
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(Rs. 4620), and a riso.n the waste area of 2125 ncres, ‘Pho figures of 
the year of settlement compared with the average of tho ten previous 
years show a fall in the occupied area of 30 ncres, in romige 
‘ions of £73 (Rs. 730), und in collections of £301 (Rs. 3010), and a 
rise in the waste area of 1406 acros. During the thirty-four years 
of tho garry longs yoarlyreminsons wero ranted, the largest runs 
being £69 (fs, 80) in 1944-45 and 76 (Un, 700} im -18AO8 A 
comparison of the average of the ton years bofore the survey 
with the average of the thirty years of the survey lease shows a 
riso in the occupied area of 6058 acres and in the wasto of 29.418 
acres, and a fall in remissions of £127 (Rs. 1270) and in colloc- 
tions of £555 (Rs 5550), ‘These fourteen villages were resettled 
in 1874.75, ‘The figures of the yoar of revision compared with 
those of the year before show a rise in the occupied aren of 2954 
actos, in tho waste of 47 acres, and in remissions of £588 (Re. 5880), 
and a fall in collections of £13 (Its. 180). ‘Tho figures of 1877-71 
tho latest available year of the revised sottlomont compared with 
thoso of tho first year of revision show a fall in the occupied area of 
688 neres, and in remissions of £590 (Ra, 5900), and a riso in waste 
‘of 660 nores and in collections of £560 (Rs, 5000). 

In tho twonty-four Government villages sottled in 1844-45 and 
revised in 1875-76, the figures of tho original sottlomont your 
compared with those of the yoar bofore show a rise in the occupi 
trea of 3725 acros and in the waste of 1814 acres, and fall in 
romissions of £700 (Rs, 7000) and in collections of £1115 
Rs. 11,150). _A comparison of tho figures of the original wottloment 
year with tho average of tho ten previous years #hows n rise in 
the occupied arca of 1950 acres and in the wasto of 4182 acres, 
nd 4 fall in remissions of £626 (Rs, 6260) nnd in collections of 
£1431 (Rs. 14,810). During tho thirty-ono years of tho original 
fttloment yearly remissions wero granted, te lnrgost sums being 
$547 (Rs, 5470) in 18s and i (ite. 9110) in 1861-5 
comparison of tho averngo of the ton years before the survey with 
the average of tho thirty-one yenrs of the survoy Teago.ehove a tes 
in the occupied area of 19,591 sores and a fall in tho wasto of 
12,796 acres, in romissions of £024 (Re, 9240), and in eollectiona of 
£173 (Rs. 1780), The settlement of these twenty-four Government 
Villages was rovisod in 1875-76. ‘Tho figures for this year 

with thoso of the previons year show a riso in the oocupi 
area, of 7158 ncros, in the waste of 567 acres, in remissions of 
£1861 (Bs, 19,610), nnd in collections of £12 (Re, 120). ‘The t 
of tho Jatest avatlablo yoar of tho revised survey compared with 
those of the revision year show a riso in the occupied area of 76 
in tho wasto of 49, sores, and in collections of £1408 (IRs 14,080), 

















‘and a fall in remissions of £1861 (Rs, 13,610), 

In the fourteen Government villages settled in 1848-49, the 
figures of tho sottlement year compared with thoso of the 
before, show a rise in the ocupiod area of 2776 acres and inthe 
Pate of 4151 acres, and o fall in remissions of £69 (Re 690) and 
in collections of £567 (Rs, 5670}, ‘The figures of the settlement 
Year compared with tho aversgo of tho ten previous years show a 














"rise in the ocenpied area of 4839 
ores, and a fall in remissions of £99 (Rs. 
--£988'(Rs, 3880). During the thirty years 
omissions were granted, the largest sums. bei 
in 1876-77, and £05 (Rs, 050)" 18lS-49, neal $3 (Rs. 810) in 
1853-54. A comparison of the avorage of tho ton years bofore the 
survey sotiloment with the average of the thirty years of 
shows arise in the occupied area of 10,114 acres, and in the 
waste of 494 aores, and a fall in remissions of £169 (Re. 1690), and 
in collections of £43 (Rs, 430), 
Adding to the figures of these the details of the 
2 tho Goer ent villages tho reeul for tho wholo sub-division in 
‘comparit ‘average of the ten years 1 survey settlo- 
‘anh with tho avorago ofthe thirty years of the argieed acttlement, 
fa rive in the occupied aren of 58,525 ores, and a fall in the waste 
of $992 acres, in romissions of £2684 (Ra, 26,840), and in collections 
of £1022 (Rs. 19,220), Again, comparing the average of tho ton 
years beforo tho survay sottlomont with tho figaros Tor. the: lace 
Yoar of tho survoy settlement, tho result is a riso in collections of 
£4070 (Rs. 40,700) or 81°5 por cent. 
‘Tho following statement gives tho details: 


a Binnar Tillage and Land Rewawe, 1843-1878, 
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According to the 1881-82 rotums, tho agricultural’ stock a 
Government villages amounted to 5581 ploughs, 3871 carts, 43,062 
Dllocks, 15,988 cows, 4087 bulfaloes, 1749 horses, 94,369 thee ned 
goats, and 787 asses. 

In 1880-81, 0277 holdings or khdtée wero recorded with an 
aye area of thirts 
(Bs. 28), “TE equally 





vided among tho agricaltural popalation, these 
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won nores and an average rental of £3 16s, 
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igs would represent an allotment of twenty-two acres at a Chapter 


"yearly rent of £1 13s. 6d. (Rs, 163). If distributed among the whole 
ion of tho sub-division, the sharo to each would amount to 3} 
‘acres and the incidence of the land-tax to bs, 8d. (Rs. 2-10), 


‘Tn 1880-81, of 218,144 acres held for tillage 80,347 or 13-91 per 

cont were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 187,797 acros 
2473. were twice cropped. OF 190,270 acres tho area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 164,090 acres or 86°24 per cent, 
99,982 of thom undor bijré Ponicillaria spicata, 34,602 under wheat 
gaiu Triticnm wstivum, 24,246 under jedri Sorghum vulgare, 271 
‘under rigi Elousine coracana, 1308 under rice bhét Oryza sativa, 
885 under wiva Panicum milincoum, 74 under maize makka Zon 
mays, 8 onder Italinn millet Panicum italicum, aud 769 under 
‘miscollancons cereals, Pulses occupied 14,179 acres ot 7-45 por 
cent, 10,702 of thom under gram harbhara Gicor arietinum, 2636 
under udid Phasoolus mungo, 341 under mug Phaseolus radiatns, 
284 under tur Cajanns indicus, 108 ander poas vétdna Pisum sativuin, 
67 under kulith Dolichos biflors, 30 under lentils maner Bryant 
Tons, and 11 under othor pulses. Oilseeds occupied 8088 acres or 
4-25 por cont, 204 of thom under linsood alehi Linum usitatissimum, 
8 under gingelly-sood til Sesumum indicum, and 7876 under othor 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 226, aores or 011 per cont, all undor 
brown homp ambidi Hibiscus cannabinas, Mlanoons crops 
‘coupiod 8688 acros or 1:93 por cont, 790 of thom under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum, 1766 under chillies mirehi Capsicum 
frutescons, 295 under tobacoo tambvikhu Nicotiana tabacum, and tho 
remaining 828 under various vegetables and fruits. 

‘Tho 1881 population returns show that of 66,081 peoplo lodged 
in 14,929 houses, 64,092 or 96:99 per cont were Hindus, 1978 or £09 
per cont Musalmény, and 11 Christians. ‘The details of tho Hindo 
castes aro: 2841 Brihmans; 15 Kayasth Prabhus and 3 Thékurs, 
“writers; 985 Mirvédis, 469 Jains, 108 Ladsakkn Vinis, 102 Lingd- 

rats, and 2 Bhétids, traders and’ morchants; 21,505 Kunbjs, $107 
Wills, 167 Rajputs, 97 Kénadés, 26 ‘Tirmélis, and 22. Pahsdie, 
Tnsbandmen ; 1129 Sondrs, gold and silvor smiths ; 964 Sutdrs, 
carpenters; 552 Shimpis, tailors; 551 Kumbhérs, potters; 589 
Toohirs, bluckemiths; 118 Késére and 4 Témbate, copporcaithe; 
16 Goundis, masons; 13 Otéris, metal castors; 758 Telis, oil- 

; 270 Khatris, 282 Sélis, 72 Koshtis, 64 Nivilis, and 22 
vals, wonvora 65, Rangérisy dyors; 168. Gurevs, dreamers; 
48 Kolhétia, rope-dancers ; 600 Nhdvis, barbors ; 448 Parits, washer- 
‘mon ; 2356 Dhangars, shepherds; 47 Bhois, fishers; 880 Lonéris, 
salt-oarriors; 229 Khétiks, butchers ; 58 Pardeshis and 25 Komtis, 
Iabourers ; 44 Patharvats, stono-cuttors ; 20 Burnds, basket and mag 
mokors; 15 Boldérs, stone-masons ; 6 Kalils, liquor-sellers 
Vanjéris, 2229 Bhils, 2099 Kolis, 710 Thékurs, 139 Kéthkaris, 27 
Vadars, and 825 Ramoshis, unsettled tribes; 6308 Mhérs, watchmen 5 
1110 Chémbhérs and 76 Dhors, tanners ; 543 Méngs, rope-makers and 
servants; 47 Hélomérs; 408 Gosévis, 249 Bairigis, 155 Ménbhivs, 
106 Bharddis, 43 Gondhalis, 36 Joshis, 32 Jangams, and 18 Jogis, 
beggars. 
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{tpuri, in the extreme south-west, is bounded on the north’ 
Nadi poeta ook by Nasik, Sinnar, and the Akola sub-division 0 
‘Almadnogar ; on the south by Akola and the Shahépur sub-d 


‘Square miles, In 1881 its population was 68,749 or 182 o the square 
mule, and its land revenue £0406 (Rs. 94,060). RC 
‘The 875 square miles surveyed in detail are all in Government 
villages. According to the revenne surrey returns thay contained — 
65.247 neres or 7175 per cont of arable and, 18,813 acres or 85 
percent of nuarable land, 1900 scres or 0:56 per cent of grass, 
39,074 sores or 17°18 per cont of forest reserves, and 5555 acres or 
2:45 per cent of village sites, roads, and rivor-beds, From the 
163,247 acres of arable Governmont land 5756 or 3°5 per cent have 
to be taken on account of alionated lands in Government s 
OF the balance of 157,491 acres the actual area of arable Govern- 
mont land, 138,592, or 88 per cent, were under tillage in 1881-82, 
Igatpuri, especially on the north-west and south, is hilly. ° 
Tine of natura Greimsge divides ti tale tao parts, 2 emall som 
‘on the north and north-west that slopes west to the Vaitarna, anda 
Jarger section in the south that drains east into the Dirna. For 
istrict which lies within tho belt of hill forests Igatpuri is rather 
Dare of trees, except in the north-cast and west where are some 
teak and ain reserves. ‘The soil is generally poor snd shallow. 
it is of three varieties, a rather poor black soil called hilt st the 
foot and by the sides of hills, and two kinds of red or mal land, 
poorer upland soil, and a richer variety suitable for rice. 
‘The climate is cool throughout the year and is healthy 
tho rainy season when there is an excess of moisture. At Igatpari, 
on the crest of the Sahyédris in the extreme south-west thé ar 
fall during the twelve years ending 1881 was 114 inches, a sm 
which is probably twice as great as in the eastern villages, Tho 


are : 
‘gatprri Rainfall, 1870-1881, 





‘There are two leading rivers, tho Vaitarna in the north-west and 
Dérna in the south-east, ‘The Vaitarna, from its source close 
Trimbak, flows south about ten miles, and, turning west, outs 
way by n deep ravine through the Sahyédri hills abont six mile 
north of the Tal pass, "The Darna in the south-east, though a 
stream, is of more local importance, 'The main stream takes its rise 
in tho south about ten miles south of Igatpuri, and, after flowing 
about fourteen miles north, is, near Ghoti about four miles east of 
Igatpari, joimed from the north by tho Taki. ‘The united stream 
then winds eastwards for about fifteen miles, till, on tha eastern 
edge of the sub-division, it is met from the right by the Kédva, 
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Tho watersupply is poor. Nou of tho rivers bat the Dérms ran 
“for more thun eight months in the year, and the Dérua ceases to flow 
‘at the end of tho ninth, ‘The averago depth of the wells is about 
twonty feet, but during four months in the year they hold no water, 
Anstoad of wells most of the wostern villiges have large ditches 
whinse sides are fenced by piles of stone, In some villages which 
have no water ditch, the people have to go more than half a mile for 
drinking-water. ‘There wer in 1881-82, 308 walls, 124 with and 
274 without steps, one dam, 4 dhekudis or water-lifts, and 16 ponds. 

In 1818 when it passed to the British, Tgatpari was partly under 
Wasik and partly undor Kévnai. Bigha oa and plon; oh rates 
¢ontinued in force in some villages till 1843-44, in others till 1852-53, 
and ins third group till 1859-60, when the revenue survey was 
introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increaso of the land revenuo 
sitice the introduction of the survey, the 123 villages can be most 
‘conveniently divided into five groups : 6 villages settled in 1840-41, 
42 settled in 1942-48, 58 sottled in 1843-44, 21 settled in 1844-45, 
fand one sottled in 1845-46. In the forty-two Government yillages 
- kettled in 1842-43, the figures of tho settlement year compared with 

thoso of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 7849 
acres and in remissions of £910 (Rs. 9100), and a fall in the waste 
rea of 4138 acres and in collections of £588 (Rs, 5880). A. compa- 
ison ‘of the figures of the settlement year with the average of the ten 
previous years shows a rise in tho occupied area of 9721 acres and in 
_ remissionis of £828 (Rs. 8280), and a fall in tho waste of 4703 acres 
‘and in collections of £107 (Rs. 1070). During the thirty-six years of 
survey rates yearly romissions were granted, the largest sums being 
E1408 (Rs. 14,060) in 1846-47, and £1402 (Rs, 14,020) in 1845-46. 
Compared with the average of the ten previous years the averasre of 
the thirty-six years of survey rates shows a rise in the occupied area 
of 19,794 acres, in remissions of £270 (Rs, 2700), and in collections 
of £442 (Rs, 4420); and a fall in the waste of 6015 acres. In the fifty- 
threo Government villages settled in 1843-44, the figurés of the 
settlement year compared with those of the year before show a rise 
in the occupied area of 3658 acres and a fall in the waste of 617 
‘acres, in remissions of £626 (Rs.6260), and in collections of £807 
(Rs, 8070). Tho figures of the settlement year compared with the 
‘average of the ten provious years show a rise in the occupied area 
‘of 4726 acres, in the waste of 1671 acres, and in remissions of £517 

45170), and a fall in collections of £208 (Rs. 2980). During the 
irty-fivo years of survoy rates yearly romissions were granted, the 
Jargesteomaboing £1369 (Re. 18500)in1947-48,and.£137S(Re-18,780) 
in 1846-47. Tho average of the thirty-five years of survey rates, 
contrasted with the average of tho ten previous years, shows a rise 
in the occupicd area of 22,549 acres, in the waste of 96 acres, in 
remissions of £286 (Rs. 2360), and in collections of £593 (Rs. 5990), 
Jn the twenty-one Government villages settled in 1814-45, the 
figures of the settlement year compared with those of the year before 
‘show a rise in. tho occupied area of 2643 acres, and in remissions of 
£262 (Rs, 2620), and afall intho waste area of 1389acres, andin collec 




















i the ‘of the sottlement. year show a rise.in the 
Frcuriod Uren of 3004 asren, and im romisions of 2258 (is, 2050) 
aud o fall in the waste ros of 1147 wares, and in collation 

.60). Daring the thirty-four years of survey ratesyearly remissions 
ees ns being £275 (is 2750) in 1845-40 and 





wero granted, the largest sums being 
£274 (Rs, 2740) in 1844-45, The average of the thirty-four survey 
years contrasted with the average of the ten provious years shows 
‘an increase in. the occupied area of 7747 acres, in the waste of 4913, 
acres, in remissions of £05 (Rs, 950), and in collections of £197 
(Bs, 1970). 

Adding to tho figures of these three principal tho details 
for the remaining two froups tho romlt Tor the whole subsdivision ie, 
comparing the averago of the ten years before tho survey and of tho: 
years of nurvey rates, a rise in the ooopied 
collections of £1406 (Re. 14,060), nin rom 
and a fall in the waste of 2347 acros. Again, comparing the a 
Tolurns of the tan years boforo tho survey and the’ rottras for 
1877-78, tho rosult is, including revenue from unarable land, am 
inceoaso in eollections of £8024 (Rs, 80,240) or 58S por cont, 

‘The following statement gives the details: 

Igatpurt Tillage ant Lane Rewenne, 1840-1878, 
cory Timevmone, | Gotnonom, 
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tions of £46 (Rs, 460). Again, compared with the average of the ten 











Agatpuri Tillage and Land Revenue, 1840-1878—continued. 
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to tho 1881-82- returns, the agricultural stock in 
Gorermmont villages amounted to 7330 ploughs, 1657 carts, 14,703 
Duallocks, 18,785 cows, 9481 buffaloes, 459 horses, 4432 sheop and 
goats, and 43 asses. 

In 1880-81, 71,117 holdings or Khdtée were rocorded with an 
frorage aren of thity-aeven nero and a avorago rental of £1 by. 7hd. 
(ia, 1-18-0).Iequaly divided among the ngricaltaral population, 
those holdings would represont an allotment of six wares at 8 yearly 
ront of 7+. 10}d. (Rs. 315-0). If distributed among the wh 

jpulation of tho sub-division, tho sharo to each would amount 
BUF ncros nnd the incidonce of the land-tax to Be, 1}d. (Rs. 1-9-0), 

Tn 1880-81, of 136,644 acres hold for tillage, 27,225 or 19:92 por 
cont wore fallow or under grass, Of the remaining 100 419 acres 
475 wero twico cropped. Of 109,894 scros the arca under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 75,297 ncres or 6851 per cont, 
94,188 of them under wigli Eleusino coracana, 13,071 under rico 
Dhit Oryza sativa, 12,035 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivinn, 
9905 under edva Panicum miliaconm, 4325 under bdjri Penicillaria 
spicts, 1055 nndar jad Songham velgar, 48 under maizo makka 

‘mays, and 120 under other Paes osouped 14,764 
‘acres of 13°43 per cent, 5928 of them mder gram harbhara Gicor 
sriotinum, 3682 under lentils mazur Eryum lens, 815 under udid 
Phaseolus mungo, 1050 under peas vdldna Pisum sativum, 669 
undor fur Cajanas indious, and 2720 ander other pulses. Oilseeds 
fceupiod 19,072 acres or 1790 per cent, 24 Tinseed alehi 
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Linum nsitatissimam ‘and 19,648 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
cocupied 78 acres or 0-07 per cent, all under brown hemp ambidt 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 83 acres or 0-07 
per cent, 39 of them under sugarcano 1s Saccharum officinaram, 
TO under chillios mirchi Capsicum fratescens, 4 under. tobacco 
tambakhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 30 under various 
vogotables and fruits. 

1881 population returns show, of 68,749 people lodged in11,089 
houses, 65,86 or 95°88 per cent were Hindus ; 1818 or 2°03 per cant 
Musalméns ; 887 or 1-21 per cent Christians ; 134 or 0°19 per cent 
Pérsis ; 77 oF O11 per cont Jews; and 2 Buddhists. ‘Tho detaila 
of the Hindu castes are: 777 Bréhmans; 6 Kéyasth Prabhas, 
‘writers ; 755 Jains, 100 Marvadis, 142 Lidsakkn Vénis,40 Lingdyat, 
and4Bhétiés, traders andmerchants; 18,394Kunbis, 362 Rajputs, 278. 
Kanndds,80 Mélis,and 17 Tirmélis,cultivators;784Sutars, carpenters 
431 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ; 422 Kumbhirs, potters; 393 
Lohées, blacksmiths ; 191 Shimpis, tnilors; 105 Jingars, saddlors 5 
50 Ghisidis, tinkers; 22 Késérs and 14 Tambats, copporamiths j 
15 Gaundis, masons ; 7 Otéris, metal-casters; 4 Katéris, turnors 5 
1138, Telis, oil-pressera; 18 ‘Khatris and 4 Koshtis, "weavers 5 
1 Rangéri, a dyer ; 216 Guravs, drammors ; 27 Bhats, bards; 731 
Nhévis, barbors ; 333 Parits, washormon ; 850 hangars, shepherds j 
44 Gavlis, milk-sollers ; 70 Bhois,fishors ; 202 Beldars, stone-masons 5 
81 Burnds, basket and mat makers ; 21 Bhandéris, toddy-drawors 5 
20 Khétiks, butchors; 83 Pardoshis and 18 Jats, lnbourors ; 16 
Lonéris, salt-carriors ; 9 Komtis; 6 Kalila, liquor-sellora; 13,008 
Kolis, 12,882 Thakurs, 2140 Vanjaris, 208 Kathkaris, 138 Bhils, 119 
Vadars, 60 Virlis, and 42 Ramoshis, unsettled tribes; 156 Mhirs, 
watchmen ; 584 Chémbhérs, tannors ; 217 Mangs, ropo-makors ; 128 
Gérudis and 36 Hiétemérs, snake-charmers and dancers ; 87 
scavengers ; 36 Mochis, shoomakera ; 538. Gosdvis, 252 Bai 
Bharddis, 107 Gondhalis, 86 Ménbhévs, 83 Joshis, 8 J 
7 Sangams, boggars, 

‘Na’sik, in tho south-wost of tho district, is bounded on the north 
by Point, Dindori, and Niphéd ; on tho east by Niphéd and Sinnar; 
On tho, south by Igatpiri; aud on the weet by ha, Shahayee 
sub-division of hina and by Peint, Its area is about 405 square 
miles. In 1881 its popalation was 94,080 or 204 to the square mile, 
‘and its Iand revenue was £17,891 (Rs, 1,73,910). 

Of tho 465 square miles 426 havo been surveyed in detail, Ae- 
cording to the revenno survoy returns forty-seven square miles are 
oceupicd by tho lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
185,884 notes or 76°78 per cent of arable land; 17,503. ncros 
or 727 por cont of unarablo land; 13519 or 5°58 per cont of 
Espraled Iuran ; 16,775 or 6-93 per cont of forest; and 8330 or 

per cont of village sites, roads, rivers and streams, From the 
185,884 acres of arable land, 19,495 or 10-4 per cent have to. be 
taken on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 166,889 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 
149,601 or 89°67 per cont were under tillage in 1881-82. 
,, Tho west of the sub-division is hilly and thero is » small level tract 
in tho east, but tho gencral character of the country is undulating. A 
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few villages in the extremo west lio below the Sahyddris. Tho hilly 
ao moro or let wooed, goneraly with poor ten: Tho sail 
generally poor, mu it requiring rest after every two 
cropping. “othe cast, especially inthe Dérna valley, the pa 
deoper and richer. 

Besides by tho Bombay-Jabalpur railway and by the Bombay- 
Agra hij tlc ie ab-iviion'l eroased ie frente from 
contral town of Nasik. Of thoso ono passes west to Trimbak, ono 
north-west to Harsul and to Peint, one north to Dindori, aud one, tho 
Pooun road south-east to Sinnar. In the west cart ronds aro rare, 
at in the cast the country tracks are generally good in the- fair 
season, though frequently crossed by awkward stroams and rivers. 

‘The climate varies in differont places, but on the whole is healthy, 
‘Tho west is much cooler in the hot months ond has a much heavior 
rainfall than tho east. At Nasik, which lies to the enst of the 
centro of tho sub-division, tho avorago fall, during the twenty threo 
‘years ending 1981, was 2725 inchos. ‘The details aro: 


Ndsik Rainfall, 1800-1881, 




















Bxoept near tho Sabyddris, where tho people aro enti 
Aependent on a few ponds and wolls, the wator-supply is good. me 
Jarger rivers not only furnish drinking wator to the villages on their 
Danks, but with the help of masonry and mnd dams irrigate 
taedontle arene, The biet vivore are the Godavari ani its 
tributary the Darna, ‘Tho Godévari rises in the Sahyédris near 
‘Trimbak, about cighteen milos wost of Nasik, and, flowing north-east, 
receives from the north the waters of the Kikvi and the Alandi. 
‘Then, stretching slightly to the south-oast it passes throagh tho 
town of Nasik, and a mile or two bolow receives the Nésardi on tho 
right, from which tho chief water-supply of Nésik is drawn. Bolow 
this the bed widens, but is dry for nine months in tho your, except a 
narrow thread of water. Near Darna Sangvi on tho eastern boundary, 
the Godsyari receives on the right tho Darna after a winding courso 
of fifty miles. ‘Tho Darun is fed on the left by the Undohol and 
the Valdevi, neither of which holds much water in tho hot season, 

‘Tho beds of both the Godévari and the Dirny are. generall 
road, rocky, and hard to cross. During the rains (June-October) 
these rivers can seldom be passed except at Nasik where there is 
ford and ferry boat. and at Chehedi where there is a ferry bout, 
Bosides these and other minor streams there were, in 1881-82, 3026 
‘yells, of which 214 were with stops and 2812 without steps, 132 
dams, 68 dhekuilis or water-lifts, and 37 ponds. 

"When it passed to the British in 1818, the sub-division was under 
the Peshwa, The land reyenue continued to be realized by tho 











376 DISTRIOTS. 
digha rate systom till 1844.45, whon the revenue survéy was intros 
duced, 


‘To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
in the thirty-six years that have ince the survey began to ba 
introduced, the 108 villages of tho sub-division have to be 
under fourteen groups: threo villages settlod in 1842, two in 1819, 
fone in 1842, thirty-two in 1844, ten in 1844, ono in 1844, thirty 
1844, eleven in 1844, one in 1845, three in 1845, eleven in 1846, one 
in 1853, one in 1858, and one in 1868. In the thirty-two. villages 
settled m 1844-45 and resettled in 1874-75, the figures of tho year 
of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show fall 
in the occupied aron of 5123 acres, in remissions of £21 (Re 210), 
and in collections of £1534 (Re. 15,340), and a iso in the waste. 
2008 acres. Compared with the average of the ten provious years, 
the figures of the year of original settlement show a fall ix the 
gecupied area of 2097 acres, in remissions of £368 (Rs. 3680), and 
in collections of £843 (Rs, 8430), and a rise in the waste area of» 
788 sores. During the thirty years of the original settlomont venely 
Temissions were granted, the largest sams being £143 (Rs. 1490) 
in 1851-52, and £125 (Rs. 1250) in 1844-45. A comparison of 
the average of the ten previous years, with the average of the 
thirty years of the sottlement Tease, shows a rise in the oooupied 
area of 9470 acres, and in collections of £3 (Rs. 80), and a 
fall in tho waste area of 10,789 acres, and in romissions ‘of £47G 
(Bs. 4760). These thirty-two villages were resettled. in 1974.75, 
he figures of the revision yoar, compared with those of the year 

» show a risoin the occupied area of 4425 acres, in’ the 
Waste of 114 acres; in remissions of £1594 (Rs, 15,040), and in 
collections of £12 (Bs. 120). Compared with tho figares of the firs _ 
Sear of tho revision settlement, the figures of the Intost availablo your 
show a fall in the occupied area of 930 acres, and in remissions of 
£1594 (Rs. 15,940), and arise in the waste of 752 sores and ia 
collections of £1621 (Rs, 16,210), 

In tho thirty villages settled in 1844-45, and resettled in 1877-78, 
the figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the 
before, show a ‘rise in the occupied area of 6900 nores and. am. 
remissions of £547 (Rs. 5,470), and a fall in the waste aren of 4004, 
Acros and in collections of £25 (Rs. 250). Compared with the w 
ofthe ten provious years, the figures of the year of scttlement shore 
rise in the occupied area of 7105 acres, in romiasions of £589 (Ra 5990) 
and in collections of £9 (Rs. 90), and afall in the wasto ares of 47: 
seres. Disring tho thirty-three years of the survoy rates 
[Guissions wore granted, the largest sums being £508 (Rea, 5680) im 
toma! ind £287 (Rs. 5070) in 1849-50. “Compared. with the 
average of the ten previous years, tho average of the thirty-three 
years of the survey lonse shows a viso in the occupied area of 11 @1? 
SSTy, in the wasto of 2864 acros, in remissions of £218 (Re 2180), 
and in collections of £276 (Rs, 3760). ty villoges: wore 
resettled in 1877-78. The figures of tho year ‘ot rescttlemeut, 
compared with those of the year before, show's rive zm, the ocoupied 
Boo Ol acres, in the waste of 1202 acres, and im rom 
£200 (Ra. 2060), and a fallin collections of £7 (Is, 70), 
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Tn tho cleven villages settled in 1844-45, the figares of the 
settlement year, compared with those of the year before, show a rise 
in the occupied area of 1829 actos, and in remissions of £167 
(Rs. 1670), and a fall in the waste area of 1350 acres and in 
Collections of £33 (Rs. 330). ‘The figures of the settlement year, 
compared with the average of the ten previous years, show a rise i tho 
cecupied area of 1802 acres and in remissions of £166 (Rs, 1660), and 
‘a fall in tho waste of 818 acres and in collections of £34 (Rs. 340). 
During the thirty-four yenrs of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted, the largest cums being £186 (Rs. 1860) in 1850-51 and 

185 (Rs. 1850) in 1848.49, Compared with the average of the ten 
previous years, the average of the thirty-four years of survey rates 

ows a rise in the ocoupied area of 4491 acres, in the waste of 
1016 acres, in remissions of £69 (Rs. 690), and in collections of £124 
(Rs, 1240). 

In the clevon villages settled in 1846-47 and revised in 1876-77, tho 

figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the 

show a rise in the occupied area of 2509 acres and in remissions 
of £208 (Rs. 2080), and a fallin tho wasto aren of 2022 sores ued ta 
collections of £121 (Rs. 1210). Compared with the average of tho 
ten provious years, the figures of the Bret year of survoy_show a 
rice in the oocupied area of 2281 acres, and ik remissions of £107 
(Bs. 1670), anda fall in the waste area of 2202 acres and in collections 
of £56 (Rs. 560). During the thirty years of the survey lease, yearly 
emissions were grantod, tho largest suas being £22 (lis 500) to 
1850-51 and £244 (Rs. 2440) in 1851-52, A comparison of the average 
of the ton years before survey, with the average of the thirty years 
of the survey lease, shows a risy in the occupied area of 8570 acres, 
in remissions of £36 (Rs. 360), and in collections of £239 (Rs. 2390), 
‘and a fall in tho waste area of 474 acres, These eleven villages were 
revised in-1876-77, The figures of the year of revision, compared 
‘ith those of the yoar bofore, show a fall in tho occupied area of 245 
acres, and a rise in the waste of 470 acres, in remissions of £137 
(Rs. 1870), and in collections of £9 (Rs, 90). Compared with the 
Toyision year, the figures of the latest available year show a riso in 
the occupied area of 437 acres and in collections of £116 (Rs.1160), 
‘and a fall in the waste area of 457 acres and in remissions of £157 
(Rs. 1370). “In the revision survey £198 (Rs, 1380) were remitted. 

Adding to these figures the details of the remaining twenty-four 
villages, the result for tho wholo sub-division is, comparing the 
a of the ten previous years with the average of the latest 
available years of the survey rates, a rise in the occupied area of 
45,157 acres and in collections of £1229 (Rs. 12,200), and a fall in 
the waste area of 14,525 acres and in remissions of £633 (Rs. 6330). 
Again, com; the of tho ten oars beforo tho fst 
settlement with the figures of the last year of the survey rates, the 
result is a rise in collections of £5826 (Rs. 58,260) or 849 per cent. 


‘The following statement gives the details : 
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Nasik Tillage and Land Revenue, 1848-1878. 
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Nasik Titlage and Land Revenue, 1842-1878-—continatad. 
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According to the 1881-82 retarns, the agricultural stock ih 
Government villages amounted to 3622 ploughs, 7429 carts, 21,567 
Dallocks, 37,795 cows, 7007 buffaloes, 1160 horses, 7190. sheep and 
goats, and 630 neses. 

In 1880-81, 5082 holdings or Ludtés were recorded with an 
average area of twenty-eight acres and an average rental of £2 168, — 
(Rs.28). If equally divided among the agricultaral population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of ten acres at a yenrl; 
rent of £1 (Rts 10). If distributed among the whole population, oF 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 1} acres and the 
incidence of the land tax to 88, (Rs. 1). 

In 1880-81, of 147,649 acres held for tillage, 24,196 or 16-38 por 
cont were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 123,458 acrés, 
1888 were twice cropped. Of 125,841 acres, the area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 88,181 acres or 70°81 por cent, 
82,126 of them under bijri Penicillaria spicata; 24,549 under 
wheat gahu ‘Triticum estivom ; 20,011 under ndgli Bleusine 
coracana; 4975 under rice bidt Oryza sativa; 4733 under sive 
Panicum miliscenm ; 1653 under jedri Sorghum vulgare; 59 under 

ian millet rile Panicum italicum, 22 under maize- makka Zen 

and 8 under other cereals. Pulses occupied 17,180 
cres' or 18°70 per cent, 8667 of them under gram harbhara 
Cicer arietinum ; 4986 under udid Phaseolus mungo; 1506 under 
fr Cajanus indicus ; 1090 under lentils masur Ervom lens; 416 
under /peus véténe Pisum stivam; 53 under mug’ Phaseolt 
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radintus ; 18 under /eulith Dolichos bifloras ; and 449 under other 
Bolts; Oilseeds occupied 16,076 acres or i cent, 28 ander 

alehi- Linum usitatissimum ; and 16,951 other oilseeds, 
Fibres occupied 400 acres or 0-31 per cent, all under brown hemp 
@mbédi Hibiscus cannabinns. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2656 
‘sores or 2°11 per cent, 1102 of them under sugarcane ws ram 
officinaram ; 69 under tobacco, tambikku, Nicotiana tabacum ; 480 
‘under chillies mirchi Capsicum fratescens ; and the remaining 1005 
under varions other vegetables and fruits. 

‘The 1881 population returns show, of 4,080 people lodged in 
15,932 houses, 87,942 or 92°59 per cent Hindus ; 5326 or 5°60 
cent Musalméns; 1599 or 1-08 per cent Christians ; 103 or 0°10. 
cont Pérsis; and 10 Jews. ‘The dotails of tho Hindu castes are :907 
Brohmans ; 260 Thékurs or Brahma Kshatris and 91 Kéyasth 
Prabhus, 838 Jains, 482 Marvadis, 301 Lingtyats, 174 
Lidsakka Viinis, and 77 Bhétids, merchants and traders ; 26,569 
Kanbis, 2471 Mélis, 903 Rajputs, 273 Kénadés, and 63 Pahédis, 
ealtivators; 1458 Sonérs, gold and silver smiths; 1452 Shimpis, 
tailors; 867 Sutérs, carpentors; 633 Kumbhirs, potters; 630 
Témbats and 347 Kisrs, coppersmiths ; 323 Lohérs, black- 
smiths; 29 Jingars, saddlers; 12 Ghisddis, tinkers; 11 Otéris, 
metal-casters; 10 Kitaris, turners; 7 Gaundis, masons ; 2231 Telis, 
oil-pressers ; 286 Salis, 57 Khatris, and 28 Kosht 
Baogévis, dyers; 259 Guravs, drummers; 48 Kolbitis,rope-dancers; 
21" Bhéte, bards; 6 Johari, jewellers; 890 Nhivie’ bebe 
Parits, washerwen ; 564 Dhangars, shepherds; 216 Gavlis, 
sellers; 120 Bhois, fishers; 37 Kéhitrs, carriers avd palanquin- 
bearers; 255 Khétiks, butchers; 154 Lonéris, salt-carriers ; 183 
Pantoshis, 83 Kmsthis, and 8 Jats, labourers ; 120 Kaléls, liquor- 
sellers; 110 Beldérs, stone-masons; 110 Burads, basket and mat 
makers ; 35 Pardhis, hunters; 29 Komtis ; 23 Témbolis, betelnut. 
sellers; 22 Bhanddris, palm-juice drawers; 21 Patharvats, stone- 
cutters; 12 Halvéis, sweetmont makers; 12,206 Kolis, 8453 
Thakurs, 3067 Vanjéris, 1425 Bhils, 250 Vérlis, 100 Vadars, 68 
Kathkaris, 133 Rémoshis, and 2 Berads, early or unsettled tribes ; 
10,564 Mbérs, watchmen ;853 Chambhérs and 147 Dhors, tanners ; 
727 Méngs, rope-makers and sorvants; 178 Mochis, shoomakers } 
188 Bhangis, scavengers ; 63 Hillemérs and 35 Mang-Garndis, snake- 
cbarmers and dancers; 11 Dhoda, sweepers; 421 Gosivis, 160 
Bairigis, 98 Joshis, 88 Jangams, 53 Bharédis, 45 Gondhalis, 30 
Manbhivs, 14 Gopdls, and 6 Panguls, beggars. 

Peint, properly Peth or the town, in the west, lying between 
19° 55’ and 20°36’ north Intitude, and 73°23’ and 73°40" east 
Tongitude, is bounded on the north by the Sulgana state ; on the east 
Dy the Sahyadris separating it from the Nasik and Dindori sub- 
divisions ; on the south by the Jawhér stato and the Théna sub- 
division of Sh&hépur ; and on the west by the Dharampur state. Its 
area is 458 square miles. In 1881 its population was 55,144 or 
120 to the square mile and its land revenue £3561 (Rs, 35,610). 

Of the 458 square miles 415 have been surveyed in detail, Of 
these 194,105 acros or 72-92 per cont are arable land; 2178 acres 
or 0°82 per cont ubarable land ; 63,089 acres or 23°70 per cont 
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forests ; and 6811 or 256 per cont village sites, roads, rivers, and 
ftreama, From tho 104,106 aren of able land is tots be flee 
on account of alienated lands. OF tho balance of 194,009 nores, the 
actual area of arable Government land, 186,452 or 96 per eent were 
eAPlat difare om tho reat of Nese, a, both and 

Point differs from the rest of Nésik, as, both in appearance 
climate, it belongs to the Konkan rather than to the Deccan. 
Excopt’ a gontly. waving bolt, two to threo miles broad, al 
the foot of the Sahyddria, Peint isn notwork of narrow ridges 
oop-cut ravines. "The hills, which are fairly covered. with small 
timber in the west but are bare along the castern border, iso in 
many cases above the lovel of the crest of the Sahyddeis, But tho 
general height of the country is about 600 feet. below tho Daconn 
tableland. There is abundafco of forest land, and excellent teak i¢ 
found in somo parts, but the trecs, as a rulo, nto stall, ‘The. chiof 
forms of tillage nro rice-planting in the valleys, und the growth of 
coarse. grains on the gentler slopes. From tho crest of, the 
Sahyédri, ita billowy rangos and green patches of tillage look varied 
fand picturesque. But in. tho country’ itself, tho narrowness and 
tambo of the ravines, tho barencat of tho tele. coppico, and. the 
poverty of tho villages have  dosolato and monotonous elfech, 
Among tho nomerons spars which roughen the surface, ono main 
ange in the north. stretchos south-wost to within twenty. miles of 
tho const forming the water-parting between tho Damanganga and 
tho Pér rivers. 'Thore are threo varieties of soil, a deop Fick, black 
along tho sides of rivers, red hill soil like Konkaa. soil in the 
Sahyhdri and other uplands, and» mixod black and red betwoen the 
uplands and the valleys. 

‘There are only thréo cart roads ; from Nésike to. Harsol throogh 
tho Vaghora pats ; from Nésik to Beint throngh tho or 
Séval pass which is kept in good repair ; and from Harsol along the 
foot of tho Sahyddeis to Karanjali ou the Néaik-Peint highway, 
Excopt along those threo ronds no carts can travel. In the west 
traveling is dificult oven for aden eat, and tho ravines are ao 
stoop and narrow that loug detours have to be made, 

‘The climate is trying and unhealthy. It combinos the extremes 
of heat and cold, atid tho narrow thickly.wooded. vallays, dronchod. 
uring tho rains, nro laden with fever exoopt in April and. Maj 
when tho heat is oppressive, .‘Thermomotor readings fa 1874-75 and 
1875-76 showed maximums of 83° and 04° and minimums of 709 
and 65°, or @ mean maximum of 88° and a mean ‘minimum of 70% 
Zn tho ‘alloys the tomporature ix mach higher, often in April and 
May over 100°, with strong hot winds, At the. eontral station, of 
Peint, the average rainfall daring tho twelve years ending 1881 
was about ninety-throo inches, ‘he detail are: 

















Point Rainfall, 1974-1881, 
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}. Tho chief rivers are the Damanganga, tho Pér, and tho Nir, which, 
fed by smaller mountain streams, flow along rocky beds at tho foot of 
woody ravines several hundred fect deep. ‘The only reservoir which 
holds water thronghout the year is at Peint, Villages not on the 
‘banks of rivers or streams draw their water from wells, which are 
little better than holes scraped to catch the outflow of somo small 
Spring. Excopt in tho villages on tho banks of the larger rivers, 
rst of these wells run dry during April and May. ‘There wero, in 
1881-82, 425 wolls, of which 19° wero with steps und 419 without 

and 7 ponds, 

plete rovenne details are not available for the 225 Point 
villages for any your before 1865-66, when the survoy was introduced. 
Under its Hindu chiofs its revenue amounted, in 1804-05, to £1038 
(Rs. 19,280), and its remissions to about £252 (Rs. 2820). In 
1865-66, tho settlement. year, the revenue in from £1928 to 
£2809 (Its. 19,280-Re, 28,090) and the remissions fell from £292 to 
£7.(Rs. 2820-Rs, 70), ‘Tho ocoupied area amounted to 190,829 acres 
‘and the waste to 3288 acros, ‘The average revenue collections, durin 

the survey, amounted to £1400 (Rs. 14,000) 
) 


the ror penta eA (Rs. 2060). Ta a teea eect tha marvey 
rates yearly remissions were |, the largest sums boing £1 
(Re. 140) in 1869-70 and £16 (Its, 160) in 1870-71, Comp 


With the igares of thoyur of setSesent a avernge of the thirteon 
Years of survey ratos “shows a fall in the ocoupied area of O713 
iores, in remissions of £1 (Rs. 10), and in collections of £79 (Res, 790), 
find rise in the waste area of 6721 acres. Compared with the 
fverago of the thirteon survey years, the figures of 1877-78, the 
latest availublo year of survey rates, show the oooupied wren 
of 1128 acres and in remissions of £7 (Rs. 70), and aise in the waste 
fren of 1101 acres and in collections of £28 (Rs. 280), A comparison 
of tho first year of settlement with tho figures of tho Intoxt available 
‘year (1877-78), shows that tho ocoupiod aren has fallon by. 7841 
‘eros, that the waste area has risen by 7822 acres, that rerissions 
havo fallon to nothing, and that tho collections have fallen by £51 

(Rs. 510). 
‘Tho following aro the detail 
Péint Tilage ant Land Revenue, 1905-1878, 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultunil stock im 
Government villages amounted to 2524 ploughs, 47 cart, 7351 
ballocks, 11,047 cows, 2197 buffaloes, 239 horses, and 2778" sheop 
‘and goats. 

In 1880-81, $816 holdings or khitis were recorded with an 
average area of 483} acres aud an average rental of Toe. 9d. 
(Rs, 7-14.0), If equally divided among the agricultural population; 
theo ology wool ropreant an alloknent of 249 scr at a ourly 
rout of 74 10}d (Rs. 815.0), If distributed among the wh 
opulation of the sub-division, the ahare to each would amount £0 
TF wore, aud the incidence ofthe lund tax to Te. Bi (10 unas), 

In 1880-81, of 185,410 nores hold for tillage 36,200 or 19°57 
per cent were fallow or under grass, Of the 149,120 acres ‘under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 90,827 acres or 6090 per cent, 62,258 
of them under néchni Eleusine corucann; 20,061 mnder ade 
Panicom miliacoum; $505 under rice hit Oryzn sativa ; and 
under wheat gahu Triticum cestivam. Pulses occupied 29,071 sores 
or 19°83 por cont, 18,216 of thom undor udid Phaseolus mungo ; 9338 
undor tur Cajands indicus ; 1655 under kulith Dolichos biforea; and 
368 undor gram harbhara Cicor aviotinam, Oilseeds occupied 28,722 
Ares or 126 per cont, 

he 1881 population rlars show, of BEAM. peopl lodged in 
10,333 houses, 54,590 or 9809 por cent Hindos, 40 or,0:07 
cent Musalméns, 13 Pérsis, and 1 Christian, ‘Tho details of the 
Hindu castos aro : 174 Brahmans ; 90 Thikurs or Brahma Kshatris 
and 13 Kéyasth Prabhus, writers ; 117 Lingiyats, 30 Jing, and 1® 
Lédsakka Vénis, traders and morchanta; 26,208 Kunbis,, 140 
Rajputs, and 39° Hotkaris, husbandmon; 58 Shimpis, tailors; 87 
Sondrs, gold and silvor ‘smiths; 83° Kambhérs, pottorsy 28 
Lohérs, blacksmiths ; 4 Ksérs, coppersmiths; 1 Satér, a earponter ; 
183 ‘Tolis, oil-prossors ; 1 Khntti, a woavor ; 40 Ghadshis, musicians 
1 Garay, a drummer and a tompto servants 14 Nhévis, barbers 2 
Dhangars, shophords ;76 Gavlis, millsollors 27 Burads, basket and 
mat makers ; 16,592 Kolis, 9353 Vérlis, 238 Rathkaris, 215, Vanjarisy 
130 Vadars and 9 Bhils, early or uusottlod tribes ; 987 Mhgree 
watchmen ; 29 Chimbhiérs, tanners; 147 Hélomérs and 21 Mange, 
rope-makers and servants ; 20 Gosévis nnd 2 Bairdgis, boggars, 

sixteenth contury Peint formed part of tho possessions of 
of Baglin, A certain Jéy, on boing appointed man 
or kamdviedér of Point, changed his family ‘namo Povar to 
 Biglén word for minister or manager!” His grandson, Krishug, 
Bhik Dalvi, while nominally continuing to hold the offi of Dalvie 
under the Baglin chief, assimed tho title of Réja, Krishna, had 
threo sons one illegitimate and two legitimate. ‘To Ram Dalvi, 
the elder of the legitimate sons, was left tho management -of the 










































, HE. Goldamid's Report on the Peint State (1890), Bom, Gov. Sel: XVI, 
(New Serie), 105, 'In the genealogical table presented to Mfr orks Gels 
frien of the tlt nt ner ie Kaka Poa of Ohare? 
chieahip withthe title of Abdat Momin abs Laxiis Dalpateare se ae © 
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to Bhik Dalvi, tho younger legitimate son was left Hursol, some 
gurton, Iand “nour Point, the headship of two villages in 
Laxdir, the illegitimate son, who was the eldest of tho 
was sont with the family standard and a party of twenty- 
five to serve the Baglin chicf at Mulher. On his 
father’s death Laxdir returned from Mulher, and usurping the 
‘management of the whole district confined his brothers and mane 
the stato. manager or karbhdri. Ho afterwards sot his brothors 
roe and tho threo shared the management of the state, Bhik Dalvi, 
the second logitimate son, died without issue, In 1636 Béglin 
became tributary to the Moghals, Shortly after this, Laxdir went 
into rebellion and prince Aurangzeb sont an officer tamed. Shaikh 
Mansur to scizo and take him to Delhi years before 
the officer was ablo to capture the insurgent chief. At last, Laxdir 
was caught by stratagem, and with his wife, his son Kukiji, and his 
brother Ram Dalvi, was taken to Delhi, where the threo male 
isoners wero sontenced to death. While waiting execution Ram 
Ivi cured the emperor’s danghter of asthmn, and obtained a 
romitsion of the sentence, All of them beeamo Mohammedan, end 
Nhe stato was conferred on Rém Dalvi now called Abdul Rem and on 
Laxdir or Abdul Momin, who was also called Laxdir Dalpatray.* 
Altor this tho Moghal Government docs uot seem to have interfered 
with the principality. 

Ram Dalvi’s wifo and her two sona Ratan Dalvi and Lakhan 
Dalvi, who wore living ‘with hor mothor, escaped Doing carted to 
Delhi nnd romained Hindus. After his return from Delhi, Laxdir 
or Abdul Momin had two illegitimate sons Chimndji and Nanu 
Mish. Ho arranged that on his doath the stato should bo divided 
into two oqaal parts, one to be enjoyed by his heirs and tho other 
by tho Hinda sons of Rém Dalvi. After some time Laxdir and 

Dalvi wore killed in a battle with some Kolis at a village 
domed Mohari in Dindori, and were buried in the samo tomb at 
Melusker. ‘They were sueceoded ly thelr ‘five sons, the threo 
Musalméns holding jointly ono half of the country and the two 
Hindus tho other hall,‘ Kukaji, axe’ eleat ao to put an end 
to a quarrel betwoon himself and Ratan Dalvi, the son of Ram 

i, Musalmén of Ratan Dalvi’s younger 

ij?s death, his younger brother Chimnaji 
usurped the whole state, and seut Harising back to his father, 
Ratan Dalvi, with his Hindu son Mohansing and the Musalmén 











Harising, having been deprived of their proper share, went to live 
with their ote tho Tokes at Ablonn! baxdir IL,, Chimnsji’s 
‘Successor, promising to restore his half share, persuaded Mohansing, 





1 The rmsing of the fort which thie oflear built during the scge of Peint, ar 
silane Bansurga 

2"The state wan granted in shdiinad, a tenure which 
soranjdm.or jdhgir. Bom. Gov, Sel. XVI. G4.” According to another 
Rept th with i wien cl abe tna 
male Dot agree with a paper. the Possmion efx 
iat pis of epdiga writen by Lani walt 
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Hindu son of Ratan Dalvi, to roturn to Point, and the 
two remained in peacefal possession of the state, until Mol 
was killed ina fight with some Kolis at Harsol. As Mohansing’s som 
Parvatsing was only two and a half years old, Laxdir II. gave A’ubii, 
bia brother's widow, a deed or sanad conferring on her orphan 
half of the Harsol sub-division and allotting to threo villages 
in Peint.t Parvatsing never took possession of his estate, as he aud 
his mother, hough indus, lived with Laxdir es mombete of his 
family. On reaching the ago of eightoon, Parvatsing demanded his 
share from Chimnsji Dalpatréy tho son and successor of Laxdir Is 
Chim} refused, ond Parvatsing pottioned the Peshwa Médharriy 
Ballél (1761-1773), who summoned both parties before him, decided 
in favour of Parvatsing, and sent an officer to make the division® 
Parvatsing remained in possession of his share for two years, when 
hho was dispossessed by the Muhammadan party. Peshwi's 
wvornment does not seem to have interfered fill 178-79, when 
Shicindt, ondesvousing to brow: through tha vorma Of ba ngroetanad 
by which ho had mortgaged his estate to Dhondu Mahidey the 
‘eshwa’s kamdvisdér at Nésik, was put in confinoment and his 
district, attached In 1790-91 ‘tho Peshwa determined to keep tho 
fort of Kira in is own ds, with an. nsiguipenh fords appar 
Of nineteen villages estimated to yield a yearly revenno of aboub 
£500 (Re. 6000) Ho agrood to restoro tho rt of the estate to thn 
chief, on condition that he paid by nino yoarly instalments £17,500 
(Bs, 175,000), nolan 2500s, 25,000) the amount of the 
lobt incurred to Dhondu Muhidoy, £12,500(Rs, 1,25,000) of naxarina 
or succession feo, and £2500 (Rs. 25,000) of intorest:* Chimndji died. 
in 1796, leaving two widows, one of whom named Rajkuyarbai, with 















‘oof hme ware Ning and Cheah, 
: ‘hotber{Sfastous) acco served aa dipdht under 
Tair I, ‘After hin death tn contrat af Ue on ly had waa oh 
Fai harem et, Tne beatowed on hi widow. and. orphan sam te ot 
which they remained 8 pancelal postemion for upwards of forty years, In 1771 the 
wo chiet here ris, Mahadev Mathir ant Rajardan Neckar, quarrelod with 
Karéinatji the uncle of Chimndji, and took revenge by furnishing Parvateing with 
fred devant intgting Cin oe tate nth pln a 
wat sprang from the same tose an Katka ing into one andthe’ 

the srr waged in exertng ows Chians} 2 punk cae th ad a 
teen shim y acetal ntailg om e Pelivs oor ang 
Parvatsing half ofthe principality. In 1700 this intrigue wna expose, and the Posh 
‘eaued anowsorswealing tha deervo pagan ‘his officers, But Hit Parvatsing's 
faeces alot fol sl tng o Kop the oval decree A Spe 
hae lately (1880) come to light, in wich Parvaling promizodm large rewasd ge 
irri ithe msceted in eatablshing his claim.” Bom. "Gov. Sel. XVI. (38M 


original shithdnal or jahgir, continning to be hereditary enjoyed, 


picker ieee! oe oie casera baa 


“Thee villages ware not kopt by the British when Peint wan restored 

hiof in 1818. “In 1897 they yielded a revenue of £170 (Rta. 1700). be 
Government share of £17,500 (Ra. 1,75,000) waa transferred to Dhonita 

Matidey in cleranoe of w debt due to him by the Peahora, roference to the Poona 
i »w whether Chimnaji the tars fis agreement, Tes 


























‘a the nathorty ofan old karti of Dhonds Mabkevs fhat tha 
of Hari Fala Garbo was taken from Chimadfi, aod consequently the miedde 
‘rcovere the whole of te money. How, Gov. Sek XVI HOE ee 
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Sx adopted son Laxdir IIT., continued in possession for a few yeark, 
‘Then Himmatsing, the son of the Hindu claimant ing, entered 
the district with « body of men obtained from his brother-in-law, 
Ménzji Phakde, who had then great influence with tho Peshwe, 
he ‘small mud fort at Peint was taken without difficulty and 
‘Himmotsing remainod for some time in powor. In 1799 a party of 
troops sent by Péndurang Dhondu the son of Dhonda Mahadew and 
the Peshwé’s governor of Trimbak, surrounded and burnt the fort. 
Himmatsing was saved with difficulty and most of his followers 
wore borat to death, Tho chief was deposed and Point. placed 
undor an ‘agent of the Peshwa, Of the sequesterdd rovenue, 
According to one account, £280 (Rs. 2800) wore assigned for the 

rt of the chiof and £120 (Rs, 1200) for that of his Hinda rivals, 
td according to another, axeseni ease (Rs, 2500) were assigned to 
‘the chief and.£150 (Rs, 1500) to his rivals? 

Jn 1814 Réjleuvarbai collected some men, and, with hor son Laxdie 
TIL, attompted to drive the Peshwa’s officers out of Point. ‘The 
Assailants wero attacked and dofeated by a dotachment of the 
Poshwa’s troops who happened to be on outpost duty at Koparguon, 
Rajleuvarbéi was taken prisonor and confined for a short time in 
the forts of Kurang and Trimbak, Taxdir oscapod to Balsir, and 
Fomiained thore until the British troops had reduced the groatet part 
Of the Poshwé’s territories. In 1818, during Captain Briggs’ 
advance to Trimbak, Laxdir gavo him much assistance in disperst 
hostile Vands of Mardthés and Kolis, In roturn for this assistance, 
and becauso ho belioved that Point had boon forcibly seized by the 
Poshws's offcor at Nésik, Captain Briggs rocommonde i 
should be confirmed in his possossions, Laxdir paid tho British, 
ag iscancostors had paid the Peshwés, a yearly tribato of £350 
(Rs, 3500). |The chiet showed himself weak and unprincipled, and, 
Inder tho evil influence of two ministors Béldbhai and Hayatkhin, 
Bier soon dooply in debt. “Daring Laxdir's lifetime, Nillanthrév, 
tho brother of Himmatsing, the represontative of tho Hindu branch 
of the family, received from Government a yearly allowance of 
2350 (Rs.3900), of which £200 (Rs. 2000) wero pald in cash, and 
Fillages yielding £150 (Rs. 1500) were aasigned to him on account 
of the Valance. Of this £18 (Rs. 180) wera paid by. Nilkanthrév to 

is. Ww Kamalébéi, Laxdir 11, died in 1897, loaving one 
imate danghter named Nurjahén, who was then seventeen 
old. ‘Tho stato thas became ant escheat to Government, as Muham- 
madan law and usage aro against tho daughter of a Muhammadan 
chio€ succooding to the management of such a state Government 
wished to rostoro tho principality, and, with this objeot, songht to 
procure for the Bogam » husband qualified to the state. ‘This 
‘project was frastrated hy the Began, who on marrying an 




















3 Avconlng to the Musilmén secount (Bom, Gov. Sol, XXVI. 120) this arrange. 
W power of Himmataing’ relation Mindji Phaicle,) Te atee ese 
suo sire fe he sate Hom chant 
AAureounded by treacherous Artiiin, waa cold in - od 
the ‘tat his opponent hail uieanced. Nene* document admitting 
# Mr. W, J. Turquandy heting Sub-Collector of Nasik, 1854, 
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individual whom the minister Hayétkhdn bronght from a distanco, 
vith the view of retaining the influence he had exercised under Laxdir. 
TH ‘Tho Begum afterwards lost. hor oyeight from. small-pox, 
Government allowed her a life pension equal to two-thirds of thenet 
ovenue of tho estate, which was placed under the charge and admi- 
histration of Mr. W. J. Turquand,! the Sub-Collector of Nasik, whore. 
the Bogam generally lived. Laxdir’s younger brother Daulatrév died 
before him, loaving a widow Sarajkuvar, who till her death enj 
the revenue of one village, During the 1857 mutinios a 
disturbance took placo at Peint, organized by Bhagvantray or Bbin 
Raja, thowon of Nilkanthréy, the representative of ‘Hindu brauch 
of tho family, ‘The rising was and trav, with aboub 
fitteon of his followers, was hanged at Nasik on the 19th of Decomber 
1857? On the death’ of the Bogan in 1878, Peint became part 
of the Nasik district, Since Peint has passed under British 
management roads, schools, and vaccination have been introduced. 
‘ho forest hus also been largely cleared, though this is a doubtful 
gain as its timber was tho chiof woalth of the state. ‘The land, wag. 
surveyed and the revenuo settled in 1805-66. As has been noticed 
in tho Land Administration Chapter, the land revenue system is 
partly tho ordinary holding or rayatuéri tenure, and portly a plough= 
Coas, ‘Tho ordinary tenuro is in forco in lands. surveyed in 
detail, and a plough or hoe cess in uplands which have been. 
in blocks ‘Under the plough-cets system tho vil 
responsible for the whole stato demands, and 
are his tenants.at-will. Tho power of selling or 
otherwise disposing of land is the samo as under the survey tenure. 
‘Tho assessment is generally paid in money. Revenue, instalments 
fall duo on the first of January and the first of March, The revenno 
collecting agency is the village headman and accountant, the same 
‘as in other parts of Nésik. ‘The Government dues aro punctually 
paid and remissions aro soldom asked fo 
Dindori ono of the western subs division, i ‘bounded on the 
north by Kalvan and the Saptashring hills ; on tho east by Chdndor 
and Niphéd; on tho south by Nasik; and on the west by the 
Sahyédri hills nnd Point, Tta area is about 628 square miles. Im 
1881 its population was i i 
Innd rovenuo £15,887 (Rs, 
Of the 528 square miles 509 have boon surveyed in detail. 
‘According to tho revenuo survey returns, four square miles are 
cocupied by alicuated villages, ‘The rest_contains 260,201 nore or 
80°58 per cent of arable land, 28,721 acres or 7-34 per cout of 
unarable land, $4,472 acres or 10°67 per cent of grass, 1505 ncros 
cor 0°49 per cent of forest, and 8156 acres ar 08 per cent of vil 
sites, roads, and river beds From the 260,201 ncres of arsbl 














\In 1852.53 tho grou revenue of th stato amounted to about £3400 (Ra, 34,000), 
Jn the Poona reventie records the arablo aren of the stata, wan roughly eatimated af 
(96,350 bigs,” OF these 33,490 were cultivated ot the introduction of the leasing 


‘tem in 1842, 20,050 wre fallow and 34000 were ate 
‘Unarable hill lands and forests. aa eel eat: RDS ee 


* Details of the Peint disturbance are given under the History Chapter, 201,208, 








Government Jand, 27,909 acres or 107 per cent tayo tobe taken on 
account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the balance of 








Dindori trom north-west to stath-ensh, On ita way" ih noon 
Kalvan from the right and the en Stes In addit 

to the Kadva and its feeders in Brees 
rises near Ramsoj and flows south-east to the Godévari. 

streams, which flow throughout the year, there are many paren 
treamlets which run dry early in the hot weather. Aeron fn Kinny 
ea the rorgs ‘of Dindori, at a cost of about £427 
(Rs. 42,700), Government have built » dam 1206 feet long. ‘The 


work was completed in 1872, but the is 0 small that 
it has beon found necessary to sm it the original scheme 
Hy, a erin ok org resorvsire. ecidon the irigation’ trom 
Aho Ria seal ate of land in two villages is watered from 


Except the Bénganga the rivers have high banks, and, in 

es fhe Ebina, 8 00 Fork adds to the difficulty = 

Grossing. ‘The cat atid centr ar the only parte which aro fly 
od with wells. Many vil wm Gatr drisking 

holo with» muddy spring at the corto reae be 

riven several miles to water. Besides these rivers and si 
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there were, in 1881-82, 770 wells 158 with steps and 617 without 
steps, 85 dams, 27 dhekudis or water-lifts, and 21 ponds. ye 
In 1819, when Dindor paused to the Brits, the Ind revenoe wa 
collected partly by bigha rates and partly by plough rates. 
~ortinued tll the foveaue survey was introduced Su 1643048 ia dg 
Plain or desh villages, and in 1844-45 in the hill or ding villages. 
‘To show the spread of tillage and_the increase of land revenue in 
tho thirty-five years since the introduction of tho rovonue survey, 
Iages of thesub-division have to be arranged in nine groups? 
fifteen villages sottled in 1842, twenty-three villages settled in 1843, 
four villages settled in 1844, eighteen villages settled in 1845, forty 
five villages settled in 1845, nine villages settled in 1846, four 
villages settled in 1846, one village settled in 1851, and two 
villages settled in 1858, Tn the fifteen villages settled in 1842-43 
and re-settled in 1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement 
compared with those of the year before, show a riso in the ocoupi 
area of 2667 acres, in tho waste of 1084 acres, and in remissions 
of £75 (Bs, 750), so fall olections of £417 (Re 4170) 
comparison of the figures of the year of settlement, with the 
average of the previous ten years, shows a rise in tho occupied 
area of 4840 acres, and a fal in remissions of €51 (Re 510} in 












Daring the thirty-two years of survey ratos yearly remissions were 
‘granted, tho largest aums boing 280 10s. (Me 805) tn 1810-49 
and £30 12s. (Rs. 908) in 1851-52, A comparison of the a 

of the thirty-two years of survoy rates, with the average of the 
ten years before tho survey, shows ariso in the occupied area of ~ 
7925 acres, and a fall in the waste of 3658 acres, in remissions of 
£127 (Rs, 1270), and in collections of £5 (Rs.50). ‘The survoy of 
this group of villages was revised in’ 1874-75. ‘The figure 
for this year, compared with those of the year before, show a 


% 
collections of £195 (Rs. 1950), and in the waste of 108 acres, 
% 


rise in the ocoupied area of 8374 acres, in remissions of £510 
(Rs. 5100), and in collections of £151 (Rs.1510), and a fall in the 
waste of 8 acres, ‘The figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, _ 
compared with those of 1874-75, show a fall in the occupied area of 
845 acres and in remissions of £510 (Rs. 5100), and a risoin the 
waste of 843 acres and in collections of £457 (Rs. 4570). s 
In the twenty-three villages settled in 1843-44 and re-sotiled 
in 1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, show’ a rise in the occupied area of 4529 
acres and in remissions of £37 (Rs. 370), and a fall in collections 
of £711 (Rs. 7110) and in the waste of 139 acres. A comparison 
of tho year of settlement, with tho average of the provious ten 
years, shows a riso in the occupied area of 8531 acres, and a fall in 
Temissions of £258 (Rs. 2580), in collections of £248 (Rs 2480), and 
in the waste of 3081 acres. Daring the thirty-one years of surrey 
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rates yearly romissions were granted, the largest sims being £187, 3 


(Rs, 1370) in 1851-52 and £98 (Rs. 980) in 1843-44. A compari 

of the thirty-one years of survey rates, with the average of ti 

Years before the survey, shows a rise in tho oceupied area of 14,705 
acres nd in collections of £256 (Its, 2500), and a fall in the waste of 
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‘8057 avres and in romissions of £345 (Is. 3450). ‘The settlement of 
these twenty-three villages was revised in 1874-75. “Tho figures of 
this year, compared with thoso of the previons year, show # rise in 
the occupied area of 6338 sores, in remissions of £1028 (Rs. 10,280), 
and in collections of £476 (Rs. 4760), and a fall in the waste of 8 
acres. The figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, compared 
with those of the first revision year, show a riso in the waste of 941 
acres and in collections of £1093 (Rs. 10,930), and a fall in the 
Gccupied area of 950 acres. 

In the eighteen villages surveyed in 1845-46 and re-settled in 
1875-78, the figures of the your of sottlement, compared with 
those of the Fear before, show a fall in the occupied area of 376 
acres, in the waste of 8272 acres, in remissions of 2s. (Re. 1), and in 
collections of £22 (Rs. 220). A. comparison of the figures of the 
year of settlement, with the average of the ten previous 
shows a fall in the occupied area of 750 acres, in the waste of 7072 
eres, in remissions of £21 (Rs.210), and in collections of £76 
(Rs. ' 760). During the thirty years of survey rates yearly 
Temissions were granted, the largest sums being £55 (Rs, 550) in 
1850-00 and 254 (Rs. 940) in 1851-52. A comparinon of the 
a 16 thirty years of survey rates, with the av 
ths tah provious years, tows a rise it the cooupied area of 1257 
acres and in collections of £264 (Rs. 2640), and a fall in the waste 
‘of 4840 acres and in remissions of £15 (Rs. 150). These eighteen 
villages were re-settled in 1875-76. ‘The figures of the year of 
revision, compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the 
ocoupied. anes of 834 scres, and in remissions of £88 (fs, 880); and 
a fall in collections of £83 (Rs. 830), and in. tho waste of 561 acres. 
‘The figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, contrasted with 
the year of revision, show a rise in the occupied area of 886 ncres, 
and in gollections of £154 (Rs. 1540), 

In the forty-five Government villages settled in 1845-46, the 
figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 8029 acres; and a fall 
in the ‘waste of 17,109 acres, in remissions of £5 (Rs.50), and in 
collections of £440 (Rs.4400). A comparison of the year of 
settlement, with the ten previous years, shows arise in the occupied 
rea of 11,192 acres, and a fall in the wasto of 16,797 acres, in 
remissions of £66 (Rs, 660), and in collections of £309 (Rs, 3000). 
Daring tho thirty-three years of survey rates, yearly remissions 
were granted, the largest sums being £23 (Rs, 8280) in 1859-60 
and £58 (Rs. 580) in 1853-54. A comparison of the average of the 
thirty-threo years of survey rates, with tho average of the ten year 
before the survey, shows a rise in tho occupied area of 25,391 acres, 
in the waste of 16 acres, and in collections of £688 (Rs. 6880) ; and 
a fall in remissions of £51 (Rs. 510). 

‘Adding to the figures of theso four leading groups, the details of 
the remaining twenty villages, four of which were settled in 1844-45, 
thirteen in 1846-47, ono in 1851-52, and two in 1853-54, the result 
for the whole sub-division, comparing the average returns of the ten 
years before the survey and of the thirty-three years of survey 
rites, isa rise in the oocapied area of 58,243 acres, and in collections 












‘of £1228 faassen) eet 4 fll in the ato of 18,498 sore and 
in remissions of £554 (Rs. 5540). Again, comparing the average 
returns of the teu years (oti tie aver mda eee fore 18, 
the result isa rise of 90,111 acres or 88 per cent in the occupied area 
and of £4661 (Rs. 46,610) or 62-9 per cont in the collections. 
‘The following statement gives the details = 
indari Tillage and Land Revenue, 1842-1878, 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the 
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of £1 8p. (Rs. 14). If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 34 acres and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 4s, 3d. (Rs. 2-2-0), 

In 1880-81, of 183,554 acres held for tillage, $1,338 or 1707 por 
cont were fallow or under grass, Of the 152,216 acres 1071 were 
Swiss cropped.” Of 158,28 acres, the area, under actoal cultivation, 
{grain crops ocoupiod 93,014 or 60°68 per cent, 37,195 of them under 
Wheat gahu Triticum wstivam, 23,899 under ndgli Blensine eoracann, 
14,592 under bajri Penicillarin spicata, 11,379 under xéva Panicum 
miliacoum, 4999 under rice blvit Oryza’ sativa, 770 under jy 
Sorghum valgare, 75 under maize makku Zea mays, 11 under Italian 
millet rila Panicum italicum, and 594 under other cereals. Pulses 
‘cupiod 24,308 acres or 15°85 per cent, 14,432 of thom under 
harbhara Cicer arietinum, 5188 under udid Phaseolus mango, 1723 
under Tentils masur Ervum lens, 150% under tur Cajanus indicus, 
798 under kulith Dolichos bifloras, 589 under peas vdtina Pisum 
sativum, 39 under mug Phaseolus radintus, and 36 under other pulses. 
‘Oilseeds occupied 32,241 acres or 21°08 per cont, 28,524 of them 
under gingelly seed tit Sesamum indicum, 27 under linseed alahi 
‘TLinnin usitatissimum, and 8690 under other oilseeds, Fibres occupied. 
488 acres or 028 por cont, all under Bombay hemp tég or sam 
Crotalaria juncea, Miscellaneons crops ocoupied $286 acres or 2°14. 

dont, 1874 of them under sugarcane us Baccharum officinaram, 
JOGO undlor chillies mirchi Capsicum frutoscons, 180 under tobncoo 
tambikhu Nicotiana tabacum, and tho remaining 652 under various 
‘vegetables and fruits. 

‘Tho 1881 population returns show, thnt of 72,200 people 
in 12,658 houses, 71,080 or 98:32 per cout wore Hindus and 1210 or 
1°67 percent Masalméns, ‘Tho details of the Hindu enstos are : 1788 
‘Bréhimang; 9 Thékurs or Brahma Kshatris and 5 Kéyasth Prabhos, 
writers; 703 Juins, 146 Lédsakkn Vinis, 91 Mérwidis, ond 22 
Lingayats, tradora nd merchants; 26,279 Kunbis, 1213 Malis, 187 
Rajputs, and 88 Hetknris, hoxbandmon; 971 Shimpis, tailors; 629 
‘Sonérs, gold ond silvor smiths; 605 Sutra, carponters ; 309 
‘Kumbhérs, potters; 190 Lohérs, blacksmiths; 23 Késirs, copper 
smiths; 17 Ghisédis, tinkors; 14 Jingars, snddlors ; 8 Otdris, metal- 
castors; 1893 Telis, oil-prossers; 60 Koshtis, 33 Sélis, and 6 Révals, 
weavers; 12 Rangéris, dyors ; 149 Guravs, drummers ; 49 Kolhitin, 
rope-danioers ; 428 Nhivis, barbers; 128’ Parits, washermen ; 444 
Diogu, shepherds; 156 Gavi, milkoler 10 Bhois, fishors 5 

iddrs, stone-magons ; 23 Pardeshis and 15 Komtis, labourers 

ks, butchers; 7 Patharvats, stono-cuttors ; 22,130 Kolis, 2567 
212 Bhils, 144 Vadars, 74 Vérlis, and.27 Thikura, early oF 
unsettled tribes; 7747 Mhérs, watchmen 720 Chambhérs, tannerss 












































520 Méngs, rope-makers and servants ; 24 Hélemérs and $ Garndis, 
snake-charmers and dancers; 222 Gosivis, 126 109 
Chitrakathis, 53 Gopdls, 48 Ménbhavs, 30 Gondhalis, 23 Péngals, 





22 Jangams, 20 Bharddis, 14 Jogis, and 7 Joshis, beggars. 


Kalvan, in tho north-west of the district, is bounded on thenorth 
by Biglin,' on the east by Mdlegaon, on the south by the Sapta- 
shring range and Dindori and Chéndor; and on the west by the Surat 
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Dings and tho Sungéna state, Tte area is 554 square miles. In 
1881 its population was 58,486 or 105 to the square mile, and ite 
Tand revenue £0277 (Rs. 92,770). 

Of tho 554 square miles 803 have boon surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenne survey returns, twelve squaro miles aro 
occupied by alionatod villages; “Tho rest eontais 142,087 ares or 
58:40 por cont of arablo land ; 13204 acres or 5-44 per cont of 
unarablo land ; 78,931 acres or 82:32 per cent of grass; 9388 acres 
Or #84 por oont of village sites, roads, and river beds, Prom tho 
142,627 arable acres, 10,856 acres or 7°6 per eont have to bo takon 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 131,771 aores the actaal area of arable Government land, 
99,832 acres or 75°4 per cent wero under tillage in 1880-81, 

‘The west is full of stoop baro hills, without suy forest and with 
no tillago excopt in the bottoms of valleys. ‘Towards: the east the 
country, though fatter and bettor tillod, is divided by a spur that 
‘runs south-oast from tho Sahysdris with stoop soantily wooded sidos 
‘and flat tops. In tho south rises the high and ragged Saptashring 
range with its Iowor slopes fringed with teak. Neither the uorthera 
nor tho central rango has hills of notable height or form. But in 
tho vonth, where tho Sabyddris swoop castward and form the 
Saptashring hills, thor aro soveral strange and. isolated 
inelading Achla and Tahola. About ten miles further, Sa 
is tho contral hill of tho rango, with aflat top abont a milo an 
1 half long, from which a narrow and lofty ridge rises into soveral 
wild and picturesque peaks. Further east aro several nmaller peaks, 
among them Dhodap with » notable oloft out clean neross tho ridge, 
Saptashringg and Dhodap are both bill forts, 

Travelling, is dificult excopt east and west along the main valleys, 

which carts cnn, but not without groat difficulty, bo taken to 
Hind Hn tho extrume west. Tho only cart rods “sooas tho 

jon or Septachring range ary through the Ta 

ywost, and tho Ahivat pass closo to Saptashring. Of tho contral ranges, 
fio mre soctherly, Gotwoon the Altrab pass and ADhona, is crosed 

tho Chinchbvi, which is passablo for carts, and from Kandsi, 
throo miles wost of Abhona, a cart track crosses the more northerly 
‘of the contral ranges by the Lahan pass. ‘Through tho northern 
range, tho Bhilhand, or Katar pass, loads from Gandra to Dang 
Sandon in Digits, and tho Pinpal pas Toads from Kalvan 9 

tan, 

Especially in tho wost the climate is moro foverish than in 
other part of the district. Tho twelve villages which lic below 
Sabyédris aro as unhealthy as the Surat Déngs, plagued with 
throughout the year, except for two or three months in th 
weather. Above the Sahyddris, a belt about twelve miles 
3 far as Abhona is excoodingly feverish from tho ond of the rai 








Heiss 


till March, Further east the country is more open and fever loss 
common. Except for its foyerishness the climate in the west is 
cook, 


ledsant, and Saptashring and the other hill tops are always 
Big vayply of rela ia: uasaliy abuavtans ‘vad alton nevst fc 
varies greatly, boing heaviest in the west and gradually gro 
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lighter towards the east. At Kalvan, which is fairly central, the 
average fall, during the eight years ending 1881, was 32 inches. 
‘The details are: Kaloan Rainfall, 1874-1881, 
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Excopt in the twelve villages below the Sahyédris in the west | 
tho water-supply is abundant. ‘The chief rivers are the Girna and 
ite tlbutary the Punad. ‘The Giron in formed by sovoral stoma 
which risein tho south-west corner of Kalvan. It flows nearly 
cast, and quickly growing in volume and breadth, at Kalvan, about 
twenty miles from its source, it flows between high bare banks, a 
iver about 100 yards wide, ‘The Punad rising in the north-west 
hills, with a wide bed and betwoon high banks, flows south-east 
for about fiftoon miles till it joins the Gima at Bej four miles below 
Kalvan. ‘Two other streams which join the Girna from the south 
‘are of somo size and local importance. ‘The Markandi, rising below 
the hill of Soptashring, after a north-easterly course of eleven miles, 
falls into the Giron near Kalvan, and, further to the east, with several 
sources in tho hills between Dhodap and Chéndor, the Kostha 
flows north-east for about twelve miles and falls into the Gima 
near Kalyan. ‘The other stroams on the right, and all the feeders 
oon the left, have very short courses of not more than a few miles, 
Except during tho rains all these rivers and streams are passable, 
though the steepness of the banks aud the depth of the channels 
make the crossing very difficult for earts. ‘There are no large ponds 
or reservoirs, but the channels, both of the larger and of the snialler 
streams, are dammed in many’ places, the largest dam being on the 

a at Abhona. Besides these, there were, in 1881-82, 486 wells 
of which 86 were with steps and 400 without steps, 59 dams, 25 
dhekudis or water-lifts, and 42 ponds, 

‘Till 1869 whon they wore transferred to Nésik, Kalyan and 
Béglén formed the old Béglin sub-division of Khdndesh. In 
1874, Kalyan was separated from Béglin and made a distinct 
sub-division. 

‘To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
daring tho thirty-two ens sincotho introduction ofthe survoy in 1842, 
tho 159 villages of the sub-division have to be divided into threo 
groups, cleven villagos sottled in 1845-46, twenty-nine villages settled | 
in 1867-68, and 119 villages settled in 1868.60, In the twenty-nine 
villages settled in 1867-68, the figures of the settlement year, 
compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the oootpi 
area of 5242 acres, in the waste of 3978 acres, and in remissions of 
£153 (Rs. 1580); and a fall in collections ‘of £475 (Rs. 4750). 
Compared with the average of the ten years previous to the survey 
settlement, the figares for the settlement year show an increaso in 
tho occupied area of 8321 acres, in the waste of 7389 acres, and in 
remissions of £141 (Re. 1410); and a fall in collections of £131 
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(Bs.1310). During the eleven years of survey rates, yearly remissions 
were ae fed largest. sums being "2139 (Rs. 1500) in 1867-68 
and £111 (Rs, 1110) in 1872-73. A comparison of the average of 
the eleven years of survey rates, with the average of the ten years 
before the survey, shows a rise in tho occupied area of 15,598 acres, 
in the waste of 144 ucres, in remissions of £10 (Rs. 100), and in 
collections of £176 (Rs. 1760). 

In the 119 villages settled in 1868-60, the figures of the 
year of sottlomont, compared with those of the year. before, show 
'& iso in the oceapied area of 15,476 acres, and in remissions 
of £495 (Rs. 4950); and a fall in the waste of 986 acres and in 
collections of £1088 (Rs, 10,80). Compared with the average of 
the ten previous years, the figures for tho year of settlement show 
a rise in the occupied ‘srea of 17,752 acres, and in remissions of 
2461 (Rs. 4610); and o fallin tho waste of 10,489 aeres and in 
collections of £621 (Rs. 6210). During the ten years of si 
raves yearly ronissons were granted, the largest sims boing 2109 
(Rs. 4990), in 1868-69 and £137 (Rs 1370) in 1877-78. Compared 
with the average returns for the ten previous years, the average of 
tho ten years of survey rates shows a rise inthe occupied area of 
20,877 acres, and in remissions of £81 (Re. 810); und a fall im tho 
waste of 14,146 acres and in collections of £165 (Rs, 1650). 
Adding to the details of these two groups the details of the 
remaining group of eleven villages settled in 1845~46 and revised in 
1875-76, the result for tho whole sub-division is, comparing the 
average of tho ten years before the survey with the average of tho 
ten years since the survey, a rise in the occupied area of 37,432 acres, 
in remissions of £87 (Rs. 870), and in collections of #40 (Rs. 400) 
0% percent. Comparing the average returns of the ten years 

the survey and the roturns for 1877-78, the result is an 
i of 41,889 acres or 35 per cent in the occupied area and of 
£32 (Rs. 820) or 0-4 per cont. in collections, 

‘Whe following statement gives the details : 

Kalvan Tillage and Land Revenue, 1845-1878. 
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Kalean Tilage and Lavid Revenue, 1845-1878—continved. 
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According to’ tho 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Gererament villages amonnted to 6005 ploughs, 1256 carts, 9885 
Dullocks, 11,684 cows, 4682 buffaloes, 1072 horses, 19,808 sheep 
‘and goats, and 482 asses, AG 

In 1880-81, 4941 holdings or #idtde wore recorded with an 
average area of 2415 acres and on average rental of £1 16s. 44d. 
Rs. 18-9.0), Tf equally divided among the agrcultaral population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 10} acros at a yearly 
rent of L4y. $d.(Rs. 7-2-0). If distributed among the whole population 
of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 21%, acres and 
tho incidence of the land-tax to 3s. 8d, (Rs,1-10-0), 

Tn 1880-81, of 108,950 acres held for tillage 9618 or 8-82 per cont 
were fallow of under grass, Of the remaining 99,832 acres, 2004 
vero twice cropped. Of 101,836 acres, tho area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupiod 66,496 acres or 65:61 per cant, 
41,585 of ‘them under bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 6899 ight 
Hleusine coracana, 6645 under wheat gahu ‘Triticum wstivum, 
8104 under jedré Songhum vulgare, 2089 under rico bhdt Oryza 
sativa, 1559 under adva Panicum miliaceum, 786 under Italian 
millot rdla Panicum itaticum, 742 under maize makka Zea mays, 
and 27 under other cereals. Pulses ocoupied 88,256 acres or 18°01 
per cent, 8542 of them under hulith Dolichos biflorus, 7176 Mfls\ 
under gram harbhara Cicor arivtinnm, 1135 under udid Phaseoh 
mungo, 740 under lentils magur Hrvum lens, and 673. under \ 
vétina Pisum sativam, Oilseeds occupied 14,536 acres or 14°34 per 














Ba’gla'n, one of thonorthern sub-divisions, isbounded on the north. 
by the Pimpalner sub-division of Khéndesh; on the east by Malegaon; 
on the south by Kalyan; and on the west by the Dharampur stato 
and the Songad division of the Gdikwar’s territory. Its arca is 
about 619 square miles. In 1881 its population was 64,875 or 104 
to the square mile, and its land revenue £14,933 (Rs. 1,49350). 

Of the 619 square miles 591 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenno survey returns, twenty-five square miles 
‘are ocoupied by alienated villages. ‘The rest contains 218,215 acres 
‘or 60-25 per cent of arable land, 25,136 acres or 6-94 per cent of 
‘unarable land, 108,505 acres or 29°42 per centof grass or uran, 12,260 
acres or 3°39 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From tho 
218,215 arable acres, 11,602 acres, or 5°31 per cent have tobe taken 
on ‘account of alienated land in Government villages. Of tho 
‘alance of 206,523 acres the actual area of arable Government land, 
167,156 or 80-93 por cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

‘West Béglén is crowded with steep narrow ridges running nearly 
Gest and west. The bill ‘sides are fairly Satked with ‘mango, 
Khair Acacia catechu, sddada or ain Terminalia tomentosa, 
jambhul Eugenia jambolana, salai Boswellia thurifers, and 
dhivda Canccarpus latifolia, and, except ina western belt about 





Water. 





cross to passes, 
In the body of the sub-division it is difficult to travel except easb 
‘and west, of the glens between the chiof villages have been 
Cleared and mado passablo for carts, bat the long ridges of hills 
which run east and west make it impossible for carts to cross from 
north to south except along the made roads. In tho east tho 
country is generally open, and travelling is easy. 

For s month or two after the rains (October-November), tho 
climato is feverish especially in the west. At other seasons 
in healthy and the hot weather is cool with a strong west wind.” In. 
tho west, over a belt about fifteen miles broad, the average rainfall is 
about 100 inches. But at Saténa in the south-east, during the twalve 
years ending 1881, the average fall was 20°83 inches, ‘ho dotalls 
fare : 


Bégldn Rainfall, 1870-1881, 











Daring the rest of its course the river is broad 1d shallow. The 
bod is motly sandy and tho banks generally steep. Many aie 


streams join it both from the north and the south, these worth. 
bank flowing south-east and those on the south, nortlvemn: atte 
guly other river of importance is the Saténa, whose two main 
‘branches rise in the south-west hills, and, after lowing neatly parallel 





aes 





for twelve miles, join their waters above Satna, and fall into the 

- Gitua to the south-east, The Giraa enters Baglin near Thengoda in 
the south-west and flows east between high banks along a channel 
about 200 yards broad. Except a few close to the Sahyddris, most 

~ Baglin ills have a gent supply of river or stream water, 
Becspt i’ Gina, the okuanolatot tie chet rivers: snd of many of 
the swaller streams are crossed by dams. There are no ponds or 
reservoirs, bub wells are plentiful where the river su is scanty, 
Tn 1881-82, there were about 1225 wells, 104 with aud 1121 without 
steps, 49 dams, 9 dhokudis or water-lifts, and 9 ponds, 

‘The route from the Docean through Baglin to the Gujarét, 
‘coast has been a line of traffic from remote times. At the end 
‘of the thirteenth century Baglin is meutioned as a district 
dependent on Gelert bordering on the dominions of Rémdey, tho 
Devgiri King! In 1897, Riy Karan, the lust of tho Anhilvéda 
kings of Gujarét, onhis defeat by Ulugh Khdn, Alé-nd-Din’s. 
general, with the help of Ramdev of Deygiri, for several years 
maintained his independence in Béglin.? In 1800, Alé-ud-Din’s 
general Malik Kafur encamped on the borders of the Deccan, and 

int Réy Karan an ordor to doliver up his daughtor Dovaldovi, 

en a girl of thirteen yours” Karan refused to give up his 
anghter, and, as a last rosouree, in spite of the objections to marrying 
her to « Maratha, agroed to the proposal of Ramdev of Devgiri that 
‘she shoald form an alliance with hisson Shankaldey. Ulnugh Khan, 
the Gujarat general, was ordered to force his way through the 
Biglan hills. For two months Réy Karan defeated all his attempts, 
‘bat at last the Musalmdns prevailed. Ray Karan was defeated and 
forced to fly, loaving his elephants, tonts, and equipage on the field. 
Ulagh Khan pursued him without success. While halting for two days 
within a march of pial some 800 of his troops went without 
Jeayo to see the caves of Ellora, On the way they fell in with « party 
of Hindu horsemen, and, after « sharp fight, secured tho lady whom 
they were escorting, and foand that sho wad the princess Devaldevi. 
She was carried in triumph to Delhi and became the wife of Khizr 
Khan, Ald-ud-Din’s son.’ In the same year, when Rémdev of 
Dovgad agreed to hold his territory asa tributary of Delhi, his 
power was extended to Navsdri in Gujarat, This must have included 





























"Driggs Feta, L207, Ascording to the Tattva, ong of the books on Jyoti 
Shastra or Hindu Astronoeny, Baglin, with Kalvan ad Kbundenh, iv ropreseated an 
the northern boundary of Mcbérittiy, the extent of Ramdow's dominion, Grant 
Duty arathdn 1-2 a aay Perhta, 1 
AN Dovaie ity Karma's dasa, oy enna and witty Kasten 
who waa Sakon “captive onthe. defeat of Ray’ Karan tn. 1307 and cari to 
Tear i ieee einen tae Kae oe 
into the Doasan Raslider! bogged the King to give ender that Devaldov sould be 
dectred and brought to Delhi Heiagn’ Paar L. 99,068. 

"iit and Dowson, 11187, 1k Me Forbes (Its Mala, 217) an 
etre’ no nove of tae unlctacate Karao., fe ad proba 
Heston probable that be romalsed rfagee at Ramater's cour 

The Hory ofthe loves of Devadevs sod Khar Khan i tld (1825) in a Praia 

iy Amie Khusra Dehiei (Beige Forts, 1300) Devadevt® after fe waa 
Faitot trouble, “In 1316 her husbatit was blinded and pat to death by Malte Kaur, 
fod, ‘ater Mai Kifer’ overtivow abe wae taken Yo the harem of Satan AGH 
ite’ Wasbanult brother ani ssconnor.” Four pear iater her new isband Was 
farm Killed by the nave Male Kiara Brigg” Feriahta, 1. 300-990, 
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the sion of Béglin! In 1817, after the overthrow of the 
Hindn prince of Devgiri, Bégléw at’ least in name became subject 
to the Musalmén rulers of Devgiri or Daulatabad. In 1347, in the 
disturbances which ended in the Deccan becoming independent 
‘of Northern India, the Bahmani kings seom to have lost hold of 
Biglin? In 1366, in the reign of Muhammad Shah Babmani 1., the 
Baglin chief is mentioned as making common cause with, and 
sending troops to help, the rebel Bairam Khdn Mazindardni who was 
causing disturbances near Daulstabsd, ‘The Baglin chief, with 
many supporters, accompanied Bairdm Khén to Paithan, but, om 
hearing of the Babmani king’s approach, deserted the cause and 
fled! A. few years later, in 1870, when Malik Réja, the founder of 
the Faruki dynasty, established himself in Khéndesh, he marched 
against Réja Baharji, the Baglin chief, and forced ‘him to pay a 
yearly tribute to Delhi ‘This Baglin chief claimed to be of the stock 
of the Kanauj Réthods? and to haye been settled in Baglin since a:D. 
300.8 They claimed to have ot first been independent, coining their 
own money, and stated that they afterwards lost their power, aud 
Paid ‘tribula to Gujarat or to the overlord of the Noeth Deosiay 
whichever happened to be the stronger. Each chief on succession 
took the title of Bubarji” At the close of the fourteenth century, on 
the establishment of tho Musalmén dynasty of Ahmadabad, Baglin 
Seema to havo become tributary to Gujarit, In 1420,' Abmad 
Shéh Bahmani I., who was then at war with Gujarat, laid the country 
‘wasto, and unsuccessfully attempted to tako the fort of Tambola.* 
About 1490 it is noticed that, under the able gorérnment of two 
brothers Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, who were in power in 
Davlatabad, the robbers who infested Béglin were brought under 
subjection, and the roads, for tho first time, wore safe enongh for 
merchants and travellers to pass without guards.” In 1499 
Nisémshéh, the founder of the Nizémshéhi dynasty, compelled 
the Baglin chief to pay him tribute” After the conquest of 
‘Ahmadnaggr by Bahédurshah in 1539, Baglin seems to have been 
V Briggs Perisia, 360, * Briggs? 
Ee ela 
sepa ey ge ef. ae ‘lephants, besides peatls, 
: is af Rj res the Rathods at Ransa} as early ax 
Pe RN pcr tye oe 
"See the Massircl-Omara in Bird's Oujarit, 122 Réshtraktan wore settled in 
f parts of the Destat in the fou cent 
ok See See cere ieee 
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‘ined 
Eappite of hls of Ranac) (470-1 
of thewinth centary, the Rlshtraketa king Govind UL (7 
from North Gujarit to the Tungabhadra aod tained his amy te Sppeial dagen 
ated two grants from Mayurkhandi, the moders Markinida near Vantin Dindast 
"Maan tOmara in Bris Gojartt, 152. In 1370 whon he pad eibera go Dab 
(Giggs Foriahta, TV. 280), in 1629 when ho came to Bahidutdu (Gants Gaon 
LM - 1873 yeaa reed yea Re end (Bird's Gujarit, 123), and in 1787 
shen he was conquered by. Aurangucb (Orme’s. Hintorieal Prague 
lin chit i caled Babar}. The origin of tho tiles not explaeeas 7 the 
*Beiger Ferahta, 114.” Boo Watecn’s Gujarat, 0 
‘Brigg Porishta, I. 200, ™» Briggs’ Perishta, 1. 204, 
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under Gujarét control, as in 1548 the Baglin chiot is mentioned as 
sorving the Gujardt king with 3000 horse, 

In 1578, when Gujérat was conquered by tho Emperor Akbar, 
Bahasji of Baglin cme Tih 3000 horse and paid "his sespocte 
to the emperor at Surat. He afterwards did good service b 
handing over the emperor's rebel brother-in-law Mirza Sharaf- 
din Husain whom he seized on his-way through Baglin? Baglén 
iF deareibod ia tho Ain't Akbar (1000) as m mountaiaos all 
peopled country betweon Surat and Nandurbér. The chicf was of 
the Rathod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry, 
Apricots, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates and citrons grow 
in perfection. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulher and Séler, 
were places of unusual strength? : 

When he conquered Khéndesh in 1599, Akbar attempted to take 
Baglin. Pratapshih, the chief, was besieged for sovon years, but as 
there was abundance of pasture, grain, and water, and as the 
were most strongly fortified and so narrow that not more than two 
men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obliged to compound 
with the chief, giving him Nizsmpur, Daita, and Badur with several 
other villages‘ In return Pratdpshih agreed to take care of 
merchants passing through his territory, to send presents to the 
tmperte, aud to leave ono of hig sonn’ as a pledge at Burbinpar® 
‘The chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 mares of an 
excellont breed and one hundred elephants. He is also said to have 
coined mahmudia.® 

In 1629-30 Khija Abul Hasan, who was sent with 8000 horse to 
recover Nésik, Trimbak, and Sangamner from Khin Jahén Lodi, 
marched through Baglin and the chief met him with 400 horse. 
‘A grant, dated 1635, shows that Bégldn was afterwards ruled by one 
Bhairdmshéh, Pratépshih’s succossor.* 

In 1637 Baglin was attacked by Avrangzob. The chiot 
submitted and was made commander of 3000 horse. He reocived 
the grant of Sulténpar and of Rémnagar in Dharempur on paying 
‘a yearly tribute of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000).° Baglin was famous for 
its temperate climate, its streams, and the abundance of its trees 




















informer tinea ir wil to have been large pce, the Teli hoses alone autberi 
700. "Te is now nearly dewerted though there are Temainn of mumerocs buildings 
Bie. Charen, 0.8. 

Ogi (LTO tin.) shows Baglin an the erst af Duke Pratipah 

# Vloch in Keren Voyages, VIUL 278 and Harris’ Voyage, Te Sh. Hawken (1608) 


speaks of tho chief of Cruly.(Karoli four tiles gouth-east of Siler) ax lord of 


butween Daman, Cajart, yod the Deccan (Kerr's Voyages, VIL 228) In 








[009 the chiet of Sslor and Malhor furnished 000 men towards the force that was 
Reta af Finaag in Dharam to gua Surat from attack by Mabie Ambar of 


Huang, "s Gujarat, 68. 
7 ‘Néma in Elliot and Dowson, VIL. 24.25, 
* Bom, Gov, Sel. XXVI (Now Series), 110. The grant is dated Budhnir Pawh 
Shuddha Sth, Shake 1587 (1035 4.0.). io it Bbairim. Sbih confers on « Brahman 
‘panied Mor Joshi, ax much land, belonging to Kasba, Kanisi of the Baglin Print, as 
‘Can be caltivated with one plongh, anda well situated therein. | Ditto. 

*Orme's Historical Fragments, 170. Mulher was called Aurangabad and Séler 
Sultdngad. Scott's Decean, IL 27. 
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It was 200 miles long and 160 broad, with thirty 
about 1000 villages. It was bounded on the Bek 
y rand Nandurbér; on the east by Obdndor; on the 
south by ‘Trimbak and Nésik; and on the west by Surat and the 
territory of the Portugnese.! “According to the traveller Tavernier 
(1640-1666), Béglén, under which he incladed North Konkan except 
the Portuguese territory, wns enriched by the ‘of the great 
ftrean of frac botwoos Sarat and. Golkondn, ‘ibe country. was 
full of banian, mango, moha, cassia, khajur or wild dato, and other 
trees, There were vast nambers of untelopes, bares, and partridges, 
‘and towards the mountains were wild cows, Sugarcane was grown 
in many places and there wore mills and furnaces for making sugar. 
‘The ways were safely guarded.* 

Tn 1670 Moro Trimal, one of Shivaji’s officers, took Séler. In 1672 
Baler was besieged by Muhdbad Khén, but a force, sent by Shiva 
to raiso the sioge, alter severe fighting, succeeded in driving. o 
the Moghals. In'1684, Prince Mubammad Azam gained the fort 
dy promises and presonts, In 1728, the Niam established himself 
‘as an independent ruler in the Deccan ; and, under him, there was 
‘a commandant at Mulher and a governor of Baglin. In 1751, Sélor 
and Mulher are mentioned a» the chief places in Baglén, whoro 
Baglanique, half Maréthi and half Gujardti, was spoken.* In 1795, 
alter the battle of Khorda in Ahmadnagar, Béylan was ceded by the 
‘Nizdan to the Poshwa, and along with Khéndesh, formed the chargo 
of a Sarabhedr, named Pali Sakhérém, who took prominent part 
in tho Bhil massacres of that time. 'The fort of Séler is suid to 
havo hoon given by the Peshwa for dress money to Réni Gahindb 
the wife of Govindrdy Gaikwér, who, after the battle of Dhodap (17 
romained for some time as a stato prisoner at Poona and afterw: 
ruled at Baroda from 1798 to 1800. After the Peshwa’s defeat, 
Baglin passed to the British, by tho surrender of the fort of Mulher, 
on tho ard of July 1818, Till 1809 Béglén formed part of Khandosb, 
when it was transferred to Nasik, In 1875, Baglin, with its two 

tty divisions of Jéykheda and Abhona, was divided into two sub- 

visions, Béglén with its head-quarters at Satéua, and Kalyan, 

To show tho spread of tillage and the increase of the land 
revenue during the ten years since the introduction of the survey 
in 1868, the 141 villages have to be divided into three groups, 
fifty-nino villages settled in 1867-08, eighty-one villages settled in 
1867-68, and one village settled in 1869-70. In tho fifty-nine villages 
settled in 1868-69, the figures of the year of sottlemont, com 
with those of the year before, show arise in the occupied area of 10,268 
acres, in the waste of 81,594 acres, and in remissions of £596 
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(Rs. 5960), anda fall in collections of £1138 (Bs. 11,880). A Chapter X11, 
‘comparison of the figures of thn year of settlement wi ‘average ‘ivisiom: 
Eis i previnas are, hows res i tho counpiod areach 1,078) Lala 
acres, in the waste of 96,005 acres, and in remiasions of £609 Bloulm. 
(Bs, 6090), and w fall in collections of £570 (Rs. 5700). During the 
eleven years of survey rates yearly remissions have been granted, 
the largest sums being £699 (Rs. 6930) in 1867-68 and £404 
(Rs. 4040) in 1870-77, A comparison of the average of the eleven 

‘ears since the survey settlement, with the average of the ten years 

fore the survey rates, shows arise in the occupied area of 20,288 
acres, in the waste of 13,996 acres, and in remissions of £60 (Rs, 600), 
‘and a fall in collections of £33 (Rs. 380). 

Tn the eighty-one villages settled in 1868-69, the figuros of the 
year of settlement comparod with those of the year before, show a 
Tise in the occupied area of 17,368 acres, in the waste of 16,813 acres, 
nd in remissions of £836 (Rs, 3360), and a fall in collections of £030 
‘A comparison of the figures of the year of settlement, 

e average of the ten previous years, shows a rise in the 
‘occupied area of 19,629 acres, in the wasto of 17,853 ncres, and in 
remissions of £805 (Rs, 3050), and fall in collections of £552 
(Rs. 5520), During the ten years since tho survey settlement, year! 
remissions have beon granted, tho argoat sums being £952 (Hs, %3020) 
in 1868-69 and £58 (Rs, 680) in 1870-71. A comparison of tho 
‘averngo of the ton yoars since the survey with the averago of the ten 
‘years before tho survey shows a riso in tho occupied aren of 31,118 
‘ores, in tho wasto of 5622 acres, and in remissions of £7 (Ra. 70), 
and a fall in collections of £12 (Rs. 120). 

‘Adding to the figures of these two principal groups tho details of ~ 
the one remaining village, tho result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average roturns of the ten years before the survey 
fand of the ten yours since the survey, a riso in the oocupiod area, of 























58,282 acres, in the waste of 18,083 ncres, in remissions of £68 

(Rs, 680), and in’ collections of £169 (Rs. 1690) or 1-41 per cent. 5 
in, comparing tho averago returns of the ten years before the ‘ 

survey and the roturns for 1877-78, the rosult is an increase in the ' 


tillage area of 64,780 acres or G4 per cent, and in collections of 

£246 (Rs. 2490) oF 2:08 per cent, 
‘The following statement gives the details 
Biglan Tillage and Land Revenne, 1967-1878. 
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‘Chapter XII, Béglin Tilage ond Land Revenwe, 1857-1873—contianed. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, tho agricultural stock ia 
Government villages amounted to 6658 plouehs, 2780 carte, 10,208 
bullocks, 22,842 cows, 5049 buffaloes, 2190 horses, 30,732. shoop 
‘and goats, and 806 asses, 

In 1880-81, 6658 holdings or khdtée were recorded with an 
average aroa of 264} acros and an average rental of £2 2%, Bd. 

214-0). Tf equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotmont of 14} acres at a rely 
ront of £1 2%. Od. (Rs. 11-6-0). If distributed among the whole 

mulation of tho sub-division, the sharo to each would amount to 
BER nores and tho incidenco of tho land tax to 4e. Od. (IRs. 2-640), 

In 1880-81, of 164,901 acres held for tillago 19,188 or 11°60 per cent 
wore fallow or undergrass, Of the romaining’145,763 acres 1428 were 
twice cropped. Of 147,191 acres, the area under actual cultivation, 
grain crops occupied 106,578 or 72°40 por cont, 83,121 of them 
under bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 15,286 under jedri Sorghnm vulgare, 
4121 under wheat gahu Tritioum sstivum, 1994 under régi Elousine 
corncana, 1058 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 837 under maize makka 
Yea mays, 115 under sdva Panicum milinconm, 28 under Italian 
millet, rdla Panicum italionm, and 623 undor other cereals, Pulses 
ocoupied 22,882 acres or 15:54 per cont, 18,451 of them under 
kulith Dolichos biforas, 3807 under gram harbhora Cicer arietinum, 
250 under udid Phaseolus mungo, 232 under peas wiféna Pisam 
sstivam, and 142 under lentils masur Ervam lens. Oilseeds ocoupied 
15,475 acres or 10°51 per cent, 5766 of them under gingelly. me tit 
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Sesamum indionm, $429 under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, 
and 6280 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 500 acres or 0-34 
per cent, 450 of them under cotton kipus Gossypium herbaceum, 
and 50 under Bombay hemp tdg or san Crotalaria juncea, Miscel- 
Jsneous crops occupied 1756 acres or 1-19 per cent, 1410 of them 
under sugarcane we Saccharum officinarum, 143 ander chillies mireht 
Capsicum frutoycens.two under tobacoo tambikhu Nicotiana tabucum, 
and the remaining 201 under yarious vegetables and fruits. 

‘Tho 1881 population returns show, that of 64,875 people lodged 
in 13,059 hovses 63,197 or 97-41 per cent were Hindus and 1678 or 
2:58 per cent Musalmdns. ‘Tho details of the Hindu castes are: 
2008 Brahmans; 14 Kéyasth Prabhus, writers ; 1500 Ladsakka Vénis, 
276 Jains, 44 Mérvédis, nnd 22 Lingdyats, tradera and merchants; 
22,820 Kombi 5118 Malis, 1760 Rojpnt, 18 Hotkaris,and 6 Tirmali 
cultivators; 947 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 844 Shimpis, 
tailors; 635 Sutérs, arpontors 431 Kumbhirs, potters; 419 Lohars, 
blacksmiths ; 251 Késérs, and 10 ‘Tmbats, coppersmiths ; 61 Otéris, 
metal-casters ; 12 Jingars, saddlers; 696 Telis, oil-pressors ; 272 
Khatris, 160 Sélis, and 28 Révals, woavers ; 168 Rangéris, dyora; 
257 Guravs, drummers ; 57 Bhéts, bards ;30 Kolhétis, rope-dancers 
780 Nhévis, barbers; 208 Parits, washermen ; 955 Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 85 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 842 Bhois, fishers ; 170 
Beldirs, stonc-masons; 110 Pardhis, hunters ; 101 Loudris, salt- 

iors; 76. Pétharyats, stone-cuttors ; 64 Khétiks, butchers ; 49 
Baruds, basket and mat makers; 35  ‘Témbolis, betelnut-sellers ; 
4 Bhadbhanjés, grain-parchors ; & 
juor-sollors ; 2 Pendhéris, labourers; 18,049 Bhils, 1017 
Kolia, 150 Vanjéris, 88 Kathkaris, 86 Thékurs,35 Vadary,21 Knikidis, 
and 5 Rémoshis, early or unsettled tribes ; 8970 Mhirs, watchmen ; 
1188 Chimbbérs and 26 Dhors, tannors; 469 Mangs, rope-makera 
‘tnd servants; 92. Garndis, ‘snako-c and’ dancers; 7 
Bhongis, scavengers; 871 Gosévis, 140 Bairdgis, 187 Gondhalis, 86 
Ménbhévs, 31 Joshis, 21 Jangams, 17 Bharédis, and 6 Kanphétés, 
Deggars, 

Cha‘ndor, or CxAxnvan, in the contre of the district, is bounded 
on the north by Kalyan nnd Malegaon; on the east by’ Nandgaon 
fd Yeola; on the touth by Niplid; and on the west by Dindori 
Its area is about 384 square miles. In 1881 its population was 
50,899 or 182 to the square mile, and its land revenue £11,735 
(Rs. 1,17,850). 

OF tho 884 square miles, 839 have been surveyed in detail. 
Avoording to the revenue survey, nineteen square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. ‘The remainder contains 155,274 
‘acres or 75°56 per cent of arable land, 22,949 acres or 11°1 per cent of 
unarable and, 17,172 acres or 8°38 per cent of grass or kvran, 3790 
or 1'85 percent of forests, and 6878 or 3-1 per cnt of villages sites 
roads, rivers, and streams. From the 155,274 acres of arable land, 
18,878 acres or 11-8 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 186,806, the actual 
‘area of arable Government land, 133,589 or 97°56 per cent were 
under tillage in 1881-82. 
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Except the eastern corner which is roughened by bare hills and 
drains east to the Girma, Chéndor ism waving plain sloping gently 
south to the Godavari. In the centre and south near the Parsala a 
the Goi rivers, the soil is a rich deep black which yields heavy crops 
of wheat and gram. In other parts the soil is poor ond shallow. 

‘The chief roads are the Bombay-Agra highway that crosses the 
district from south-west to north-east, the Saténa-Chéndor road 
through the Baur pss, the Chindor-Lislgaon road, aul in the 
east the Malegaon-Ahmadnagar road that passes through Manméd, 
‘The villagers are generally much in debt; but some places have a 
good show of comfort and some accumulation: of capital. 

‘The climste is healthy, but after February in the hilly. ensé 
the heat is excessive. Neat the northern range of hills the rainfall 
is heavier than in the south. At Chandor, which is central but 
oaror the north than the southy during the twelve years ending 
1881 the rainfall averaged 28 inches. The details are: 


Chdnilor Rainfall, 1870-1881, 

















Except in the hills where there is sometimes a scarcity, Chéndor 
is fairly supplied with water. Besides small streams and springs, 
there were, in 1881-82, 1790 wells, 124 with and 1666 without steps, 
228 dams, 30 dhekudie or water-lifts, and 91 ponds. | 

Before the introduction of British rule Chindor was held by His) 
Highness Holker as gift or saranjdm from the Peshwa, The) 
munddbandi or plot-rate and then the bigha rate were continued till 
1840-41 when the revenue survey was introduced. | 

‘To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the thirty-five years since the introduction of the survey in 
1842, the 107 villages have to be divided into nine groups, eighteen 
villages settled in 1841-42, forty-five villages settled in 1812-43, 
one village settled in 1845-48, twenty-three vill settled in 
1846-47, one village settled in 1847-48, one village settled in 1853-54, 
‘one village settled in 1856-57, three villages settled in 1859-60, 
‘and four villages settled in 1868-69. In the eighteen villages 
settled in 1841-42 and re-sottled in 1871-72, the figures of the year of 
settlement, compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the 
‘occupied area of 1471 acres, and a fall in remissions of £76 (Rs, 760), 
fn collections of £389 (Rs 3890), and in the waste of 2131 acres. 
Compared with the avorage of the ton years before the settlement, 
the figures of the year of settlement show a rise in the occupied 
of 3855 acres, and a fall in remissions of £196 (Rs. 1960), i 
collections of £122 (Rs. 1220), and in the waste of 4983) ac 
Daring the thirty years of survey rates yearly remissions 
gmnted, the largest sums being £75 (Rs. 750) in 1851-52 
£14 (Rs, 140) in 1841-42, A comparison of the average of the thi 
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ears of survey rates, with the average of the ten years before the 
survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 9221 acres and in 
collections of £172 (Rs. 1720), and a fall in remissions of £205 
(Rs. 2050) and in the wasto of 9628 acres. This group of eighteen 

jovernment villages was re-surveyed in 1871-72, ‘The figures of 
the year of revision compared with the year before show a Tiso 
in the occupied area of 2100 acres and in remissions of £716 
(Rs. 7160), and. a fall in the waste of 54 acres and in collections of 
£2 (Rs. 20). Compared with tho figures of the year of revision, 
the figures of 1877-78, the lutest available year, show a fall in the 
ocoupied area of 427 acres and in remissions of £716 (Rs. 7160), and 
‘rise in the waste of 423 acres and in collections of £699 (Rs, 6090). 

In the forty-five villages sottled in 1842-43 and re-settled in 
187475, the figures of the your of settlement, compared with those 
of the year before, show rise in the oceupied-area of 5159 acres 
snd in ‘the wasto cf 3161 acres, and a fall in remissions of £254 
(Rs. 2340) and in collections of £550 (Rs. 5500). A comparison of 
the figures of the year of settlement, with the average of the 
ten previous years, shows arise in the occupied area of 10,374 acres, 
and a fall in remissions of £204 (Rs. 2040), in collections of £06 
(Rs. 900), and in the waste of 1269 acres. ‘During the thirty-two 
Years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the langest 
Sums being £125 (Rs. 1250) in 1851-52 and £42 (Rs, 420) in 
1849-48, Gonmparod with the avorage of tha tor years before the 
survey, tho uverage of the thirty-two years of survey rates, shows 
arise in tho occupied area of 23,315 acres and in collections of 
£497 (Rs. 4270), and a fall in remissions of £325 (Rs. $250) and in 
the waste of 13,359.cres, ‘These forty-five villages wore ro-sutveyed 
in 1874-75. Tho figures of the year of revision, compared with 
those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 10,597 
‘acres, in romissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and inthe waste of 1364 
acres, and a fall in collections of £75 (Rs. 750). Compared with 
the figures of the year of revision, the figures of 1877-78, tho latest 
available year, show a fall in the occupied area of 2005 acres and in 
remissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and a rise in the waste of 1590 
acres and in collections of £938 (Rs. 9380). During the four years 
of the rovised settlement yearly remissions were granted, the 
largest sums being £1112 (Rs. 11,120) in 1874-75 and £207 
(Rs. 2970) in 1876-77, 

In the twenty-three villages setiled in 1846-47 and re-sottlea 
in 1876-77, the figures of tho year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 8180 
acres and in’ the waste of 3584 acres, and a fall in remissions 
of £164 (Rs. 1640) and in collections of £116 (Rs. 1160). Com- 
pared with the average of the ton previous years, the figures of the 
Year of setilement show a riso in the occupied area of 8032 
acres and in the wasto of 3799 acros, and a fall in remissions of 
£140 (Rs. 1400) and in collections of £126 (Rs. 1260). During the 

irty years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, tho 

ssums being £100 (Rs. 1000) in 1851-52 and £62 (Rs, 630) in 
1853-54. Compared with the average of the ten previous years, the 
32352 
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average of the thirty years of survey rates shows a riso in tho 
cocupred area of 18,686" acres and in collections of £06 (Its, 960) 
ad. fall ee of £150 (Rs, 1500) and in the vaste of 
1792 acres. with the figures of the previous year, the 
figures of the year of revision show a rise in the occupied area of 
8253 acres and in remissions of £769 (Rs. 7690), and a fall in the 
waste of 412 acres and in collections of £127 (Is. 1270). In the 
first yoar of tho revision survoy, £769 (Rs, 7000) wore remitted. 
‘Again comparing the figures of the year of revision with 1877-78, 
‘the latest availablo year, the resolt is a fall in the occupied aren of 395 
acres and in remissions of £769 (Rs. 7690), and arise in the waste 
of 357 acres and in collections of £747 (Rs. 7470). 

Adding to the figures of these three principal groups the details 
of the remaining six groups, one of four, one of three, and the rest 
of one village each, the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing 
the average of the ten years before the survey settlement and of 
the thirty years of survey rates, a rise in the occupied area of 
54,689 acres and in collections of £084 (Rs. 9840) or 20°3 per 
cent, and a fall in remissions of £1133 (Rs. 11,380) and in tho 
waste of 28,907 acres, Again, comparing the average of the ten 

irs before the survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is an 
increase of 89,036 acres or 146 per cent in the occupied ares and 
of £1292 (Rs. 42,920) or 91:05 per cent in collections, 

‘The following statement gives the details: 


Chdnidor Tillage andl Lani Revenuty 1841-1878. 
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Chapter XII. Chanter Tillage and Lava Reeenue,1841-1878—continned. , 
Sub-divisions, [Rawson [___Couisenom, 
Cudxvon. iomconal 
TEETH: 
“Onoer DE Vinee wey oe 1H 
‘Stock, According to the 1881-82 returns, tho agricultural stock in 
1881-82, Government villages amounted to 3764 ploughs, 1659 carts, 16,232 
allocks, 10,043 cows, 4171 buffaloes, 864 horses, 16,817 sheop aud 
goats, and 226 nssos. 
Holding, Tn 1880-81, 3580 holdings or Khétde wore rocorded with an ave 
coca area of 43j; acros, and an average rental of £3 5s. 7d. (Rs. 82-13-0), 
Hf equally divided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would ropresent an allotment of 174M acres, at yearly rent 
of £1 68, Od. (Rs, 13-4-0). If distributed ‘among’ the whole 
ppulation of the sub-division, tho sharo to each would amount to 
‘acres, and tho incidence of the land tax to de. 74d. (Rs. 2-5-0), 
Crops, In 1880-81, of 183,765 acros held for tillage, 15,738 acres or 
1880-41 ‘Of the remaining 





11°76. por cont were fallow or under 
118,027 acres, 46) wore twico cropped. Of the 118,487 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 96,115 or 81'11 per cont, 
76,007 of thom under bijri Penicillaria spicata, 12,055 undor wheat 
gahu Triticum cstivam, 6754 under juiri Sorghum vulgare, 572 
Under eva Panicum miliaceum, 480 under rico bhdt Oryza sativa, 
937 under régi Bleusine coricana, and 10 under Italisn millet 
réla Panicum ‘italinm. Pulses occupiod 14,350 acres or 1211 por 
cont, 8991 of them under gram harbhara Cicer ariotinum, 2045 
under kulith Dolichos biflorus, 2660 under udid Phaseolus. mango, 
227 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, 114 under peas witina Pisum 
sativum, 7 under fur Cajanus indicus, and 6 under lontils masur 
Frvum lens. Oilsoeds occupied 5652 acres or 477 per cent, 31 under 
finglly-sced it Sexamum indicum, and 6621 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 113 acres or 0-09 per cont, all under brown hemy 
ambidi Hibiscus eannabinus. Miscellaneous crops ocenpied 22: 
‘Acres or 1°90 per cont, 764 of them under sugarcane w# Saccharum 
officinarum, 223 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 59 
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‘under tobacco tambékhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 
1211 under various vegotables and fruits, 

‘Tho 1861 population retarns show that of 50,800 people in 
sot hones HeC316 or 95°12 per cent were Hinds, S614 or 474 por 
cont Musalméns, 61 or 0°12 per cent Christions, 4 Parsis, and 4 Jews. 
‘The details of the Hindn castes are: 1845 Bréhmans; 6 Kéyasth 
Prabhus, and 2 Thakars or Brahma Kshatris, writers ; 657 Jains, 867 
Lids Vans, 220 Lingdyats, 8 Marv and 7 Bhitias, tmders 
‘ond merchants ; 20,385 Kunbis, 1640 Malis, 471 Rajputs, 54 Tirmélis, 
fi ethane aad. 34 Kanndéo, huebundaen 600 8 and 
silver smiths ; 537 Sutdrs, ators ; 443 Shimpis, 3 
364 Lohirs, blacksmiths; ‘258 Kumbhirs, potters; 68 Kadsérs, 
oppersniths; 36 Jingnry saddlers; 10 Oki, motal-casters ; 728 
Tull, cil-pressors ; 111 Silis, 100 Khatris, and 34 Koshtis, weavers; 
85 Rangaris, dyers;70 Guravs, drummers; 26 Jobiris, jewellers; 13 
Kolhatis, rope-dancors ; 556 Nhavis, barbers ; 201 Parits, 3 
4591 ; shepherds; 28 Gavlis, milk-sollers; 2 Bhois, 
fishers ; 301 Pardeshia, labourers; 87 Khatiks, butchers; 64 Beldéra, 
stone-masons ; 21 Halvdis, sweetmeat-makers ; 29 Buruds, basket and 
matmakers; 16 Péthorvata, stono-cutters ; 3 Kémsthis, lnbourors 
BG74 Bhils, 1954 Kol, 1041 Vanjétis, OL Kéngévis, 41 Vaidus, 37 
Kaikédis and 13 Rémoshis, early or unsettled tribes ; 6619 Mhérs, 
watchmen ; 938 Chimbhérs and 46 Dhors, tanners ; 444 , 

czars 18, Mochi hoosmekers; 10 Bhangis, scavengers 
237 Gosdvis, 173 Bairdgis, 70 Manbhdvn, 68 Jangams, 65 Jogis, 
Bhanddis, 25 Gondhalis, and 8 Joshis, beggars. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Achla fort, the wost-most in the Chindor range, about twenty 
ilos north of Dindori, was described by Captain Briggs, in 1818, 
as alarge bill, little different from other hill forts in the same range. 
‘Tho ascont was fairly easy till near the top whore it was steop and 
craggy. ‘The foundation of a wall ran round part of the hill nearthe 
doorway, but it was cither never finished or had fallen, ‘Thora 
was no building and no place to keep ammunition except » thatohod 
guard-house.' Achla was one of the seventeen fortified placos which 
surrendered to Colonel McDowell on the fall of Trimbak in 18182 
Ahirgaon, ton miles north-wost of Niphéd, with, in 1881, a 
population of 45, is intorosting as the place whero, two years 
after his eseapo from ‘hina jail, Poshwa Bajiriv’s fnvourite 
TrimbalgiDenglie, tho murderer of Gangédhar Sh4str), was 
yocoplared in 1818.” Acting on private information Captain Briggy, 
tho Political Agont in Khéndosh, sent a party of Irregnlar Horse 
wider Captain Swanston to Abinguos, ond thoy m ith 
speed and secrocy that the house in ‘which Trimbakji was hi 
‘was surrounded bofore suspicion was aroused. When the honso was 
surrounded ‘Trimbakji, who was lying on w eot, fled to. the u 
storey and hid under straw. Ho was soon discovered and seixod 
without resistance. On his capture Trimbakji was taken to 























eptain Brgys' report, dated 20th Juno 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector's Pile, 
Miscellaneoun 4 Bilackor's Maritha Wary 322 note 2 

ant of Trib ‘Than fal "Ts given to Bombay 

rauston's report, 20dh June 1818, in Pendhésd and Martha. War 

Papers 47 Asiatic Journal, VIL, 09; Grant Dull Marithaa, 075 

ir 'W. th Hockicy, Fir Amintant Collector: Ahmacnayar (1810), given th 

joount of “Feimbakji’s eaptare in Pandursng Har, 11. 09-71. *In the 

‘eke and told me ‘vimbekji was inhi meee 

a He made euro of this, ecause ho had watched several mien into the 

tng of whose faces he had’ perfect recollection, and he thought, from the 

Esparpicnstadaatle he obsarved,thatmatiors werarranging for his removal, This 

ing the case, nota moment was tobe lout; and we proceed tothe tent ofthe Engl 

Renident and’ obtained aa audience, desired Nina to enter, awaiting tyaell the 

rorult ofthe conference om the ont, He very aon eamo back, and the fexident 

itil ‘een ty iu ordre aay ocr wan wn fo a » ttn 

ray, and quickly Petr 

4 Ue head of fwo hundred men accompanied by torch-bearers, "Nana Was monte 
‘od desired to lead the way. We falawed. hit acroas ravines and. broken 

thew” Stoe now sive hat hal the Ma hoa ana a a at 
straw. Nana now adv ‘en hol ty ad that 

‘hota ehould endeavour to obtain an entrance, by a-way he would point out, into the 
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Chindor, and was aftorwards sent as a prisoner to Chunérgad in 
Bengal? 

‘A fair or urae is held at Ahirguon on the fourth of the bright 
half of Kiirtik: (October-November) in honour of n Musalmén saint, 
Tt is attouded by about 700 people, 

Ahivant? or tho Serpent Fort, in the Chindor rango, about 
‘figen miles north of Diador, was desorbed by Captain Brigge in 
1818 asa large and shapolose hill, remarkably bleak aed unhoaltey. Te 
was accessible both from Khindesh and Gangthadi, ‘The road from 
Khéndesh was good and easy, Tho Gangthudi route was remarkably 








gurtyae ofthe place, The oars declared if ha play any tricks with Wm bo 
fthould: be abot through the head on the spot, Nana vowodl fidelity, and lod the 
Way. Not a torch was lighted, though caro was taken to have, them 


: to 
Mitgh i at bomeans at eeee wae ven Wo Sgussdl dione ce eid, 
tho wall of which boing of ‘mul ran broken down in's moment. Wa were now it 
fhe Yard, whero wo Heard’ the Dells of balls jingling. ign thay the 
ot tbe place wore on the. point of leaving." Proceeding” atrafght forwards, we 
fume than ‘lophant ‘whote keopers ware fst aleop The agaclocs animal 
fare that wtrangore wore meat hinyyratled his chains and ct up atementous yal 
deh mwoko hs keepern, ant gave’ theft alarm to te mateo the placa, Tho 
Terehon wore at once it tothe coonternation ofthe people of the howe, Some ot 
‘Trimbakj' men reine oar advance, anda short but Obtinate fight end, ending 
in tele neal strastion,Oters, Uzowing open the grt dons, attempted to ty 
Dut were cut off and killed by tho English hore stationed without, Stil no Tran: 
Ukiah Aponracn, Na eth yt the arta f the bling 
ere wo fount the wivon of Trimbakjt ail many other women, all of whom 
Ine taey ich, wu grated,” hy aor pg qtonty tat 
‘mana ety elon, We. were nti eval deed 
Sao atl lt on through Dastagesand dark rotu, ant we saan toa Kon door 
rave yas Torced oped, "SHIN Teimbabjt coud’ nck be found. Nane hall 
was now at ® loss, bat determined on soarching every hole and chamber, We 
{Hmbud a small harrow stair Tonding tom tower, aad were stonpel, by. 
Hingle'toan armed ‘with spent, who prevented, our going higher. Sownla wore 
Ae rn hve a en a ar yg trek og th, wal atl ww 
Had no doube i ws Trim hint. Tho English oticer grew impatient, fr every 
‘woned to bring the object of our soarch nearer to frelom, ‘The 
Trevented one avcoing, sid it wan s0'raply throne down and dra tack 
We could only’nee the Nand that guided it at cooaidersbo ftervals, "At length Ove 
1 the trooper roaiod Corals, aid roceived the print of the weapon fn his rosa 
he ma ho el he searing oe ily in Gringo expose is 
faoly to ane of tbe Engiaheicrs wh Gred his patolabd the sponta fll dead Tae 
fteoper was rove and we puned forward ito a rorerooet shove, whare we could 
feo nothing but stra on tho Boor, with several heapa of charooa and Ermwood. Nok 
fouling that voue obs Iny bid i the stv, the Dione gars orders to set on 
Ate war nar nthe aka a he on foo Trin Dengn 
tnd quietly rerrendered, 
Writer ‘of tho Summary” ofthe Mardtha and Pendhéet Carnpaign gives the fle 
lowing details (pp, 221-226), “On the roat and dispersion of Bajira 
Beye an Ca Alene nae Nagy At I Trina tana 
‘vas wring to sovopt the general terme of Me. Eiphiontowe' proclamation, He 
eerily ret tot vilige where Ns utnecictaw led, Sok ving boop 
tome bf carta yhagn, wih view af simon is pili be on 
tpn iba ett hil peat and ema Det Tuma a ot ng 
‘itlage ‘when the resentment of «woman for’ some injury’ done to her Nuabend 


























































Prompted her to revenge. She mado a long march to Chindor and arranged that the 
tort of Tamaki hiding plas shotld rach Captain Brig’ ears. “Captain rage 
‘at onice wrote to Captain Swanston to puah on to. Abirgaon,  ‘Trimbakjis pri 
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steep being entirely a watercourse, almost impassablo in the rains, 
A sort of rough but useless dam was bnilt across tho ravine to turn 
off the water, After passing tho ravino the road tarned off and was, 
thon assisted by steps.t. There were two stnall arches intended for 
doors and a little very ruinons wall near the arches, On the bill 
thero was a ruinous storchouso built of stone and mortar. ‘The 
water-supply in the fort was ample, ‘There were five militia-men or 
aibandis on tho bill? : 

Ambegaon, thirteon miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a 

pulation of 882, has a richly carved Heinddpanti” tomplo of 
Mishsev forty foct'by thity-aix” Tho oot a portions of the walls 
have fallon.! 

-Apandvall,a all village of 309 peopl, about th 
of Nésik, closo to a beautiful roach of the Godivari, is Jntareating 
8 tho placo to which in 1764 the Poshwa Raghundthrdy roti 
when his nephow Madhavray insisted on his right to command. It 
was here that Anandibai, tho widow of Raghunithray, was removed. 
from Koparguon in 1793 and diod in the next year, ‘Her two vous 
Bajirdv (aftorwards tho last, Peshwa) and Chimnnd Appa, and hor 
adopted son Amritréy romainod at Anandyeli until, in 1705, on the 

rospect of hostilities with Nim Ali, they wore taken to the hill 

fort of Shivner in Junnar.t 

Anjanori,’ a flat-topped mss of hill (4295) in the Nasik 
sub-division, is almost detached from its wostorn noighbour Timbale 
by tho chiof pass leading iato west Igatpuri,and falls eastward into the 
plain ino short and low chain of bare ‘Tho sgencral direction of 
the hill is north and south, though thero are spurs of considerable 
clovation on tho other sides, ‘The area eovered by the main body of 
tho hill is about threo square miles, or a little more. Tt ie four 
miles from ‘Trimbak town and about fourtoon from Nasik. ‘Tho 
highroad botwoen these two plaoes passes a short distanve to the north, 
of the hill. "At tho foot of Anjaneri, on tho north-oast, in a village 
which bears the same namo, ‘The hill itsolf, or tho fort as it is called 
in tho neighbourhood, is surrounded by a precipitous acarp om threa 
sides, but on the southern faco there is a cousidorablo slopo by whieh 
cattle and even ponies can ascond toll but the highest pacts, > Theos 
aro two main plateaus. Ono, the top of the-fort, which is bar nt 
troes and covered only with course geass and the roots and. flowers 
of tho wild arrowroot Curouma enulina plant; the other, freee 
which tho chiof spurs jut out, varios in breadth, and is covered on 
tho north, east, and west with vegetation. On tho spurs thore. ana 
few troos and éyon closo to the scarp botwoon tho two platounn the 
thick brashwood is of small growth and Little value as timber, On 
tho wost there isa fair growth of bamboo, and on all the upper slopes 
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the kéret or Strobilanthus grahamianns, which is a bush of great use 
Trey all the hilly west for thatching and wattle, grows plontilly. 
Abroughont the woods thero ia a enrious.absonco of birds, though 
of Into years efforts have boon made by residents to introdios sorte 
of tho’ more common species of partridge and spur-fowl < 

ther is usually reported in tho villagos near tho astern ado of 

Lill, and ono or two have been shot there within tho last to 
Years, but there is not enough cover or other attraction on tho fore 
iteolf’ to ensure the Presence of large gamo, The top of tho fort, 
where there isa small tomplo or ahrino in honour of the presiding, 
goddess, is reached by a path on tho north-east and anothbr on the 
South-onst. The lower plateau is bounded by a steop scarp which 
is traversed by two main pathways one on tho north and one on the 
Neat: Other tracks load to this part of tho hill, bat thay aro seldom 
Used. Along the base of the upper scarp, through tho jimbhul wood, 
Sah Tends completely round tho hill, and for about thied of the 
Way is under thick shade, ‘This path ia cloared ovory year anda fow 
giher tracks aro mado passablo by # small subscription collected. 
from tho residents. ‘Tho general way of gotting up to tho first 
Plstoun is from the villago of Anjancri. Tho path winds through 

Hillage, up a steop and bare slope for about half a mile, toa 
Smal ledgo covered with mango aud other treos, Above this ledge 
Comes a sooond bare and grassy slopo, surmounted by. tho lower 
Searp, a black wall of considerable holght. This carp is olimbod 
through ono of the largor clofta in the basalt invisible. trom below. 
his cleft in vory narrow and almost porpondicular in parts, "Tho 
sides aro smooth, and the ‘pathy tn aut presont condition, is an 
accumulation of loose stones, largo and émall, Up this tha’ Mhars 
of Anjoneri carry people with porfoct safety ina light Iitter or 
swang chair. Romains nowr tho top of the crovico show that 
hen the fort was in its prime the whole of the daredsa or gute, as 
the cleft is called, was paved in broad stops with stone cut out of 
tho adjacent basalt, but the constant Passage of eattlo, when tho 
Ermting was let out by tho year, has left but a fow of theso stops 
untouched, an heir remains that strow the pathway which 
now winds zigengging from side to side of the cleft. 


ithe main attraction of tho north-oastorn sido of the first plateau 
phere the three bungalows of the European residonts are situated, 
is a charming little pond, surrounded with jimbhul trees on theeg 

il affording, owing to tho lowness of its bank on tho fourth, 
Fremnd viow over tho district sproad out like a map below, 
From the south sido tho upper wall, which is here less precipitous 
than to the west, rises almost from the water, and the houses and 
Pitching places studded with tents and reed huts som to be dropped 
Wherever there is a narrow ledge to be found. ‘The water of tho 
Pond has a reputation for unwholesomeneas, so a good well has been 
sunk near the houses, There are, in addition to this pond, two. 
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others on this platean, besides a few springs. In one of the ponds- 
Sree ae ikle eater ates ts ond tthe eas; baka no 
there is enough for the few cattle that are still allowed to grazo 


‘The elevation above the sea is about 4300 fect on the upper scarp 
jlatesu, and about 3700 feet at the pond where tho are, 

is height, the splendid views, the comparatively walks, 
and. the’ accessibility. from Nasik, render the Hill w resort of 
residents of the district during the months of April and May. 
‘Tho mists, from tho collection on the hill of vapour-laden clout 
that precede the monsoon, generally warn the sojourners to take 
flight by the end of the latter month. The conveyance of 
up and down the hill forms a favourite source of livelihood to 

of the village, who also reap the usual perquisites that 

accompany the camps of temporary residents at places of this sort, 

‘Though called » fort, the hill does not like Trimbak bear signs 
of having been adapted by artificial means for defence. What is 
known of its history seems to indicate that from the first time it 
‘was visited for purposes of state, it was intended only as a health 
resort. Raghunithrao, otherwise Raghoba Dida, the ‘of the 
last Peshwa, was exiled to Anandvali, a small village on the 
Godavari, to the west of Nasik. From thence he visited Anjaneri 
in the hot season, and built a sort of summer palace there. The 
Tomains of some out-buildings below the pond, as well as the names 
‘of the two minor ponds, i i 
to his retreat with their retinue and the state ts. Ono 
rain is the Failkkina or Jail and to the west of the hill is the 
Hattitaléo or Elephants? Pond, while to i 
Pond. The remains of the palace have been incorporal 
into the steps of the and partly into the walls ofone of 
the bungalows. Just before reaching the embankment of the chief 
pond, on the north, there is on the night of the path a small equare 
temple, s0 called, of Diydn, whichis really merely the rotreat in 
which Raghnnéthrao used to meditate as the term shows. From 
‘a window in the west wall of this building a carious artificial breach 
in the scarp of the Trimbak Fort is visible. This is said by some 
of the neighbours to have been cut by order of oba, who thns 
saw through the cleft the setting of the sun eee to 
be propitious for such an observation. To the back of the largest 
bungslow, in he carp, is 4 small cave temple, withoatany indicetion 
of its object or dedication, Just below it, on a more gentle 
a= amphasheatrp haw, Becalgecoped ix’ wleps in the i ceaaea 
with a stump of  jambhul in the contre overshadowed by livit 
troce of the same tort, and hero the missionaries of Gharesparsal 
‘Malegaon, who are regular visitors during the sammer, held the 
service of the Church of England. es missionary, who tried 
to re-stock the wood with birds, made an attempt to introduce fish 
into the pond, but though the marel he put in as amall fry have now 
(1880) grown to ® very large size, they have shown no sigus of 
multiplging, and the same number, six, is seen basking on the 
surface, year after year. ‘The experimentwith the feathered. tribe © 
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‘has been more successful, and the melancholy monotone of the hoel 
is no longer the only sound that breaks the silence of the wood. 

Below Anjaneri aro the remains of large and highly finished temples, 
Which scem to have been in their present rained stato for several 
hundred years, “They are said to date from the timo of the Gault or 
Shepherd kings, that i the Devgiri Yadavs (4.0, 1150-1308). In tho 
centre piece of the door of all of them is a figure of a Jain Tirthankar 
in cither a sitting or a standing posture, canopied by a hooded 
snake, and surrounded by rich foliage and highly finished cornices. 
Ono only has a large cross-legged image of a Tirthankar. Many 
other images havo been thrown down and broken. Among other 
ruins there are figures of Ganesh and the ling as worshipped at 
fhe present day. "Ono of the temples with Jain figures has a 
Sanskrit inscription, dated 1140 (Shak 1063), recording the grant 
of the income of some shops to the Jain temple by a Véni minister 
of the Yaday ruler Sounder IIT, (2)? 

Ankai generally known ns Axxar-Taxear, the strongest hill fort 
in the distriot, rises about 900 fect above the plain and 8200 fect 
above the sea, six miles north of Yeola and near the Manméa and 
Abmadnager road. ‘The hill top commands a wide view of Khindosh 
‘and the Godavari valley. Tn 1818 tho hill was described as nearly 
square,a solidrock rising fromanother hill with sides geadually falling 
towards the low country. ‘The rock was searped on its four sides toa 
‘Perpendicular fall of from 150 to 200 feet, thus presenting on its four 
‘quarters inaccossible, smooth, and bluff faces. ‘The top, which was 

out a mile round, was flat except on the eastern quarter where rose 
a small conical hill about 150 fect high. ‘The point of this little 
cone was 900 fect above the level of the surrounding plain, The 
ascent to Ankai was very difficult, passing over a steop and cmggy 
way, and through seven lines of strong fortifications. Tho lower 
gato was well built, and, with its curtains and towers, presented 
an independent work by nomeans contemptible. Passing the lower 

» tho farther ascent led, through a number of difficult and 
intricate windings, and by fights of rock-cut ops with o low and 
small parapet to the left. After the last flight of steps the entrance 
was protected bya strong gateway and works, passing through which 
the ascont led, by a narrow winding stair, to the edge of the rook, 
which was protected by a similar gate and works on its top, 
About twenty-five men, standing on the top of this gateway and 
armed with nothing but’ stones, could keep back any number of 
assailants. As this was the only way to the top, so long as it waa 
held, tho gacrison could sot at defiance all efforts at approach. The 
latter flight of sixty or seventy steps“was just broad enongh to 
admit a single man ata time; and a large quantity of dry wood 
was kept on both gates ready if necossary to fire the gateways. 
Close inside of the last gateway was a curious domed building said 
to bo a treasure chamber, Ga tho summit wore many rock-out 
magazines and granaries, somo of them from twenty to fifty foot 
deep, appronched by narrow and winding flights of steps with 
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cisterns of pure water at tho different turnings and chambers, On 
the surface of the rock were two large reservoirs,-and at the 
‘western end were the remains of a large palace. ‘Tankai which is 
bout a mile north-east of Ankai was also fortified. On the east 
side there are still the remains of a well-built guard-house, 
commanding the approach from the plain which is here tolerably 
easy and was apparently the road by which supplies were brought 
for the Anksi garrison. Tankai seems to haye been used as a 
storehonse for the main fort.t 

Tn 1635 Ankai Tankai fort, with Alka Palka, was captnred by 
Shah Jabén’s general Khén Khénén In 1665 Theyenot mentions 
‘Anksi asa stage between Surat and Aurangabad? 

Daring the last Mardtha war Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell's 
detachment came to Ankai on the 5th of April 1818. On the 
previous day negotintions had been oponed with the commandant 
Whose master, a chief in the neighbourhood, had sent orders for 
surrender. On arriving before the fort, as he found matters not 
fally settled, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell ordered a pair of six- 
pounders to the gate of the village or petfa at the foot of the hill. 
‘This was instantly opened and a surrender effected, and a party from 
the detachment climbed the lofty battlements of Anksi, ond 
without striking a blow hoisted the British flag on its summit. ‘The 
whole of the guns on the top had been londed, and the matches 
lighted; nor was it without the greatest difficulty and a handsome 
gratuity that the commandant prevailed on the garrison to retire 
Without giving the British camp a volley. The garrison amounted 
to about 300 men with about forty guns. Considering the works 
and the amount of stores it was fortunate that all werp 
soonred without bloodshed. ‘The surrender of Ankai was of 
great importance to the English,. as, if it had held out, even for = 
short time, the numerons other forts would probably have been 
encouraged to offer resistance. Within the fort were found forty 
Pieces of ordaance with a large store of ammunition ‘There were 
about £1200 in cash and £2000 more were raised from prize sales. 
‘A party of forty native infantry under a European officer was left 
in thefort’ In 1827 Ankai had fifty houses and nine shops Of 
the four forts Ankai, Tankai, Alka, and Palka, all but Ankai were 
dismantled 
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‘The Dhond and Manméd railway has a station at Ankai. ‘The 
station-master and telograph signallers’ offices aro at 
accommodated in temporary structure, thirty feet square, Near 
thestation aro two temporary houses for the permanent way inspector 
and engine-driver. A siding about threo miles long runs from the 
station to a quarry from which stone was obtained for the bridges 
and buildings on the Manméd end of the railway. 

‘There are three Bréhmanical caves on Ankai hill, all very rough 
and unfinished. ‘The first, an unfinished Ting shrine, is inside tho 
‘second gate on the ascent to the fort. Its entrance is seventeen 
feet long by nine feot broad, and, on cach side of it, is a small 
group of sculpture, a central female figure with,» maid-ervant 
carrying an umbrella over her head and a dwarf, One of two 
figures on the outer side of the pilaster seems to have beon a 
man attended by a dwarf, Behind tho female figure is » pilastor 
with much carving on its face. From the entrance to the front of 
‘the shrine is about 194 feet. ‘The shrine is the usual square room 
with door-keepers wearing high rounded head-dresses and inside is 
the ase for a ling, ‘The passage or pradakshina round the ling and 
fa chamber to the right of the entrance are unfinished, On the 
back wall of the shrine is a three-headed bust, or trimurti, some- 
‘what in the style of those in the smaller Elura caves. ‘This figaro 
and the style of the pilasters and sculptures show this to be a Into 
avo probably of the tenth or eleventh century. ‘Tho other two caves 
‘are at the base of a knoll on the level top of the hill. They 
fare without ornament or sculpture, One is a ball thirty-one feet 
wide ‘end forty-oight foot deop with two plain square pillars in 
front, Three cella haye been begun in the left wall. ‘The area 
is divided by brick and mud partitions, which seems to show that 
the pluce has been used for other than religious purposes, probably 
a8. magazine or storchouse. ‘The third cave is a very iro 
excavation thirty-two fect wide with two rough pillars in front, and 
other two further back. Below the front is a cistern.t 

On the south face of Tankai hill, looking down upon the village 
of Ankni from which they are hardly a handred yards distant, is a 
group of some seven Jain caves, small but richly seulptared, though 
unfortunately many of the figures are much defaced. 

‘The first is a two-storeyed cave ; the front of the lower storey. is 
supported by two pillars, with a figure at the base of each, facing 
one another and occupying the place of small door-keepers. Low 
Parapets, ornamented on the outside, join cach pillar to the end 
walls. ‘The door leading from the veranda into the hall is very 
richly sculptured, overloaded indeod with minute details and far 
too massive and rich for the small apartments it connects. The hall 
inside is square, its roof supported by four columns, much in the 
style in vogue from the tenth to the twelfth century, the capital 
surmounted by four brackets, each carved with little fat four-armed 
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-0s supporting a thin flat architrave, ‘The enclosed square is 
Sei ar ites Sith Uareo oonoeatii rings of pete. Toe att 
door is ornamented similarly to the entranoo door, the lower portion 
of the jambs being carved with five human figures on each, There 
is nothing inside the shrine, 

‘The upper storey has also two pillars in the front of the veranda. 
similar to those below, but not so richly carved, ‘Tho hall inside is 
perfectly plain, 

Tho second eave is similar to. the first, being also two-storeyed. 
The chief difference ix that the yerandas are shut in and 
outer rooms, On the lowor floor the veranda measures. twenty-six 
feot by twelve, and has a largo figuro at cither ond; that at the 
‘west or left end is the male figure usnally known as Indra seated on 
a couched elephant, but instead of being roliofs, tho elephant and 
Indra are each carved out of « separate block, and sot into a niche 
cut out to receivethom. Opposite him is Indvéni_or Amba, which 
the villagers have converted, by means of paint, tinsel, and ‘paper, 
into a figure of Bhavéni. 

‘Tho door into the hall is of tho same claborato pattern as thoso. 
in tho frst cave. ‘The hall is about twonty feot square nnd similar 
in dotails to the Inst, but more coarsely carved. There is m small 
vestibule to the shrine at tho back, ‘Tho shrine door is, mach 








Blainor than those already mentioned, having only apt of pilasters 
‘on each side and a small image o! thankar on the contro of 
the lintel, ‘Tho shrine itself is about thirteon foot square and 
contains a soat for an image with a high back rounded at the top. 
Tt sooms aa if it had boen intended to cut a passage behind it, but 
this has not been complet 
‘The upper storey, which is reachod by a stair from the right ond 
of tho front room below, bs pain door, and in alao party lighted 
by square holes piorced in goometric pattorns, The door leads tow 
narrow balcony, at each end of which is a full-sized lion earvod in 
Lhalf relicf. ‘Tho hall inside was apparently intended to be about 
twenty foot aquare with four pillars bab only part of it a exoayAtods 
‘The shring is about nino foct by six with a seat against the wall for 
an image, 
‘Tho third cave is like tho lowor storey of the second cave, with a 
Jprforated soon val in fron, much injurod by timo and. wonthor, 
© front room is about twenty-five fect long by nine wide, the ends 
cccupied by lange reliofs of Indra and Ambo. Indra who ia muol 
destroyed, his clephant being scarcely recognisable, wears a high 
tiara of a lato typo and is attended by fly-whisk bearors and 
heavenly choristers or gandharoae. A pilstor at onoh, side of tho 
compartment is crowned by a four-armed dwarf as a bracket and 
alligator or makara and a human figure. Betweon the 
the canopy or torana 80 common in such positions in 
n shrines, Amba has also her attendants, ono of them 
riding a small defaced animal with « large olub in his hand; 
another an ascetic with a long beard and 1g. an umbrella, 
‘The mango foliage usually represented over this Gguro is hero 
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conventionalised into six sprays hung at equal distances under tho 
eanopy or forana which, with a grinnin, or kirtimukh in the 
contre, stretches across the top of the sculpture, 

‘The hall, which is entered by a door with a moderate amount of 
‘ornament, measures twenty-ono fect by twenty-five, the roof being 
supported by four pillars as in the others, except that the lotus 
that fla the central square is much richer and. more eurioun, “Tt 
has four concentric rows of petals, the inner and outer ones plain, 
but in the second, counting outwards, each of the sixteen petals is 
carved with ahuman figure, mostly females, and all dancing or 
Playing on mnsical instruments; the, third. circle contains twonty~ 

ur petals, each carved apparently with divinities, singly or with a 
‘companion, and mounted on thoir carriers or vihanag, mostly animals 
or birds. ‘The lotus is enclosed in an octagonal border carved with 
 lozonge-and-boad ornament, outside of which, in one corner, is & 
single figure standing on one foot, and in each of tho other corners 
aro three figures, a larger one in the centre dancing or playing and 
‘two smaller attendants, 

On tho. back wall, on cach side of the vestibule of the shrine, is 
astanding naked Jain figuro abunt life-size. On the left of this 
figuro is one of the Tirthankars, probably Shéntinith, Ho stands 
‘on a low basement, carved with a devotoo at each end, ion next, 
then an elophant om each sido of a contral wheel, not set, as in most 
caves, with tho edge towards tho front, but with the sido; under it, 
is an antelope or mriga, tho symbol of tho sixteonth 'Tirthankar, 
with a small worshipper at each side, ‘The Jina has a diamond- 
shaped mark on the contro of tho breast; and drops his hands 
straight down on either side to moot with the fingor points somo 
objects hold up by devotees wearing loincloths, ‘The sculptare has 
8 pilaster on each sido, in front of which stands Pérshvandth in. the 
samo attitude as the central figure but only about a third of the 
size, and distinguished by tho five-hooded sake overshadowin 
in. 2a. toceas in tho top of oach pilaster on a level wi 
Shintindth’s head is a seated Jinn, and outside the pilastor on tho 
loft is a female fly-whisk bearer. Over tho shoulders of Shéntindth 
‘are small choristors or vidyddhare, above which, on projecting 
brackets, stand two elephants holding up their tranks townrds a 
very. small figure seatod.liko Shr, bahia the pofat of 8 wort of 
¢rown or turreted canopy suspended over the ‘Tirthankar's head. 
On each sido of this figuro and abovo tho elephants aro four men and. 
women bringing offerings or worshipping it, Over them is a canoy 
With a grinning face or kirtimulh ond sie cincles in it. each Bil 
with ‘a flour-do-lys ornament, Above this, under the arch that 
growns the compartment, aro soven litle figures each holdin 
fostoon with both hands, All this is a0 like what is found in Jain 
tomples even of the presont day that it cannot be auciont, and 
probably bolongs to tho twelfth or thirteenth century. 

‘Tho Pérshyanéth on tho other side stands in the samo stiff 
Attitude touching with tho points of his fingers the heads of two 
Tittlo attendants. On tho left stands a woman with an offering, and 
on the right is a seated figure with a pointed cap. Tho pilasters on 
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cach sido of this compartment aro plan, anil over the snakechoods 
which canopy Pérshyansth’s head fs an almost hemispherical objeot 
intended for an umbrella Over this is figaro with his hands 
clasped, and to others on each se bearing ablong objects like 
bricks, which they seem about to throw down on the ascetic, 

Tho door of the ehrine is moulded but without figure ornament, 
and the shrine is about twelve fect square witha seat for an 
image in the middle of it, Behind this to tho right fa » trap. hole 
into a small room below, with a Tirthankar evidently throws down 
from the shrine. The eustom of providing sunk hidden toms 
for those images came into vogue after the inroads of Mubammed 
of Ghazni (1000-1025) ; whother this cellar was formed when the 
excavation was mado or afterwards, it shows that the shrine was in 
‘uso in timos when idols were special objects of Muslim hate, as they 
were during the rule of Ala-ad-din Khijt (1205-1310), 

The fourth cave has two massive plain square pillars in front of 
its veranda, which measures about thitty feet by eight. ‘The door 
is similar to that in the first cave, with a superabundance of small 
members, and having a Jina on tho lintel, ‘Tho hall is eighteen. 
foot deep by twenty-four wide, its roof supported hy two pillace 
sero the idle with coreppotding ilatere on th sido alley 
also on tho front and back, quite in the style of structural tompled 
of the present day. ‘They have no fat figures on the brackets week 
are of scroll form. A bonch runs along th back wall which sere 
as astep to the shrine door. ‘The seat for the image is ‘aguinel the 
hack wall in which on arched recess has been began’ but, lefe 
unfinished. On the loft pillar of the veranda is scarcely logible 
inscription in characters of about tho eleventh or twellth contacy, 

‘The remaining excavation to the east are smaller and much broken 
and damaged; they have doors similar to thoto in the frst and 
second, and in the shrine of ono of them is an imago ofa Tirthanken 
‘They are partly filled with earth. 

Aundha, on the south-west frontier of Sinnar, about ten miles 
south of Devidi, the nearest railway station, isa natural strongiold 
ending in a sharp cone but has no traces of any built fort © Tie 
rock-cnt stops that formerly led. up this cone havo beon destroyed, 
and the summit is at present almost inaccessible, Om thes ; 
hill some fino six-sided basalt pillars stand out from the Matera, 
A curious trap dyke also stretches in a series of low mornds tee 
tomo miles from the foot of Aundha towards Kavnay, “Battatrn 
Jargor blaff within Ahmadnogar limits, about two milo Snetee 
Aundha, hss a flat top rising in one place to a low peak, brlog 
Which there is Jango chamber cut in the rock, whore Mi Fooge 
Tytler, Collector of Ahmadnagar botwoen 1855 and Isive wate, 
camp in the hot weather. ‘The two forts with the joining ridge fore 
regular are facing northwards. ‘The’ aro nciudes the valde 

rest reservo of Bhandérdara about ton wiles south-east of Belgaons 
Kurhe railway station! eget 























*Mr. W, Ramany, CS; Mr, J, A. Baines, C.8, 













Botlt of these forks aro sid’ to have boon built in tho latter 
of the fourteouth contury, when the Bahmani dynasty’ (Litt 1 88) 
fhiahllied their power over the Descan. On tho divin of the 
fervitories towards tho oud of the fiftoonth century, the toy woe 
Ta jeak Re Postession of tho Akmadnagar kingw (1488. 1630) 
Fa pi2?, they fell into the hands of the Delhi’ wuporrs oy 
JPG, during Anrangucb'srule, Moropant Pingio took thenen behoe 
ei Shivaj.t. Next year Mohobat Khia retook them, but, only to 
Hee them in 1675, when Deher Khén, the Moghal’ ponergh pte 
Hae hy Fingle? | From 1675 they remainod under the Mevdthinn 
fil the British conquest im 1818, Both Shivéji and the Poke 
‘Seed to maintain an irregular force of militia for their defense: 

Bahula Fort, (8185) about ten miles south-west of Nécik, was 
Gesoribed by Captain Briggs in 1818 as dificult of ‘access, ik only. 
aimeed up tho soarpof therock hy steop stops. Those stops wont 
Thera) telve or fourtoen fect perpendicular height of the'gats ama 
these twelve fect wero climbed by a ladder which waa dats up ab 

ur into the fort. ‘This contrivance rendered tho gute el-acck 
ff ibsooessible us the rest of the hill. Captain Brigg’ msds 
it the simplest and strongest modo of protecting the entrance 
foci? Antes of such hill forts. A bad wall ran round past of the 
fort, | Tho top of the fort was very stmall and had a caipet aeg 
Puilding likes bombproot, ‘There was plenty of water, and; stare 


Be'ngaom, five miles south of Néndgaon, with, in 1881, a 
Population of 381, has a Homédpanti temple of Baneskyin 

Belgaon-Kurhe, a small village of 1080 people, sixteen mi 
north-east of Tentpari, shares a railway station with the noi hbouring 
Pillage of Nandur. ‘The traffic roturns show an increase ie sengers 
from 5097 in 1873 to 7495 in 1880, and in goods from 208 wana 
tons. There is a native rest-houso near the station 

Bha‘skargad Fort, abont cight miles south of Igntpuri, is 
described by Captain Bgee who visited. it in 1818, an cosy of 
access, but Thice nonR sseent to tho foot of the scarp, ‘The path 
Jey through thick bamboo brushwood which hid all vibw of whofe 
We within 200 yards. ‘Tho path then continued nearly. across re 
Pile sido of the hill by « narrow track under tho scarp of the 
seen pich is too overhanging for stones hurled from te top to 
Fates qiwck. From here the ascent was by good broad ope 
Saute, Ae aioe? Fosd in the rock and rendered engy by its winding 
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Bhogte, twelve miles sonth-cast of Yeols, with, in 1881, a 
poptlation of 240, has a yearly fair which lasts for a week in April 
‘and is attended by about 15,000 persons, 

Bhoja‘pur, abont ton miles south of Sinnar, with, in 1881, a 

mulation of 748, has a temple of Khandoba cnt in the rock in the 
Eilfort!. ‘Tho village is in two distinct Remlots, Sonavadi and 
Kasérvadi, situated at some distance from each other, There was 
formerly a considerable manufacture of glass bangles and beads in 
this village, but the trade is declining with the growing use of 
imported goods and the increase in the cost of the local goods 
consequent on the stoppage of free fuel from forest lands.* 

Cha'mbha'r Lena, or the Chambbér caves, are cut in a hill 600 
fectabove the plain about five miles north of Nasik. ‘The caves are 
Jain caves. About thirteen years age (aT the Jain community: 
of Nasik, comprising some wealthy ri and Gujaréti bankers 
and cloth-dealers, built a wall near the caves at a cost of £75 
(Rs. 750) ; a flight of steps at a cost of £80 (Rs. 800) ; a cistern. at 
the foot of the bill at a cost of £20 (Rs. 200) ; and a lange rest- 
house in Mhasrul village at the foot of the hill, 

‘The caves are about 450 fect from the base of the bill and 
face south-west. ‘The upper part of the ascont is by a stair of 
roughly dressed stone, containing 173 steps of varying heights and 
‘ith side parapets. - At tho 163ed step a path leada to two rock-eut 
cisterns on the right, one with a broken top and the other two 
square openings, Above the built stair sixteen steps cut in the scarp 
ead to the cave terrace. Boginning from the left or west there is, in 
‘slight recess, a cistern with two openings broken into one. Next 
is a cavo with a veranda with four columns, of which the left column 
and pilastorare square and unfinished and the others are cight-sided, 
On the rock over the cave is built_a lotus-bud cupola like those on 
structural temples. In the left end of the veranda is a covered cell ; 
in the back, at the left side, a door Was beon begun bat not cub 
through the’ wall; next o it 6 a rectangular window. ‘The 
central doorway, which is plain with a raisod sill, has at the sides a 
pair of saints or Tirthankars doing duty as door-keepers, Gautama, 
‘on the left, is five feet two inches high and is attended by two female 
figures about 34 foot high. Over the door is @ Jina seated oross= 
legged, about fourteon inches high, on a throne with three lio 
front with a male fly-whisk bearer twenty-oneincheshigh on each side, 


























bboen built here and x worve Bastion, neither of them more thin twelve. and in one 
ot more than ns fet high ia pat was ey to carry by ena with io 
not forty yards lower down, Ute was perfect cover for large body of ene 
{hers ere no raped and np anole thin work, no Mat Megara ere 
freed to 3 ven,» Captain Briggs’ Report, 208hdune 181 
Collector's Pit, Vi Inward Miscollancotse 
1 De. Bangeat List of Archeological Remains, 114, Mr, J. A. Baines, O58. 
Dr, Dargo’ List of Archeological Remaine 112-117. Thename Chambhse Lena 
sper to have een given because Vero was a Chimibars’ god atthe fot of the hil, 
be Jans call the bil Gajfanthi. According to ther tory, inthe, Dvapar or thd 
8, Rupa hadsrother named Gajeaumdr, wh yaedaoltion or mul em 
ht ies ‘name. After him other sages gained absolution on the hill 
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“To the left of this is a fat Sgure seated on a knooling clophant ; Chapter XIV, 
Places of Interest. 


snd to the right is tho goddess Ambika seated on some ereuching 
animal, and holding a child on her knee. Pérshyanath stands on the 
Fight of the door with a five-hooded snake eanopying his head. Onlin 
Fight a fomale attendant, about throe inches high, bus a single estas 
hood over her head ; and to her right a man kneels on one kece. ‘To 
the right of this is another window, and then a side door leading into 
8 rough part of tho cave which is walled from therest. In the right 
end of the veranda is an unfinished cell with a bench; and over the 
door is  sculptaro like that over the central door but somewhat 
larger. “As the sculpture ia in conrae spongy rock it is rongh, 
si soci bo havo’ besa fread t's comparatively late date. 
The interior is roughly kewn and not properly squared. At the 
left ond is a group of figures in w’slight recess, ‘The group inclades 
a crone-logged Tithanker, ten inches high, on a throne which hng 
the bull or sign-mark of Adinath, in the contre. 'To the left of 
the throne is» squatting figure, and then two five-inch standing 
male figures. The lower part of the other side is unfinished, Outside 
each of the Jina’s arms is another five-inch Jina similucly seated, and, 
over each of the three heads, is « painted canopy with a mate figars 
threo and a half inches high to the central canopy and a similar figure 
on each of the side ones. Round this group are twenty-one 
shallow recesses, an inch and a half square, each containing seated 
Jina. OF these five are down each side, three on ench side sloy 
up towards one in the centre, ono is under each of the lowest in the 
Apes, and ono ie over each cheniden yt larger figure, ‘These, 
with the three main figures, complote the twenty-four ‘Tirthankare 
or Jinas. Abench goes round three sides of the cave. On the 
back wall, above the bench, in the contre, is a three-foot Parshyanith 
seated on a throne with three lions below, his head canopied by 

seven-hooded snake. Above is a small seated figure, and. on each, 
side, isa standing figure two feot nine inches high with high eap 
and y-whisk. On cach side of these fly-whisk bearers is & largo 
reated fare with hight emamental cap, necklace, and earrings. 
‘Tho left figure is a man on a kneeling elephant with folinge below ¢ 
the right figure is Ambika, on a crouching lion or tiger, and at hor 
knee is u reclining female figure, Beyond euch of those is a seated 
male, three fet five inches high, like to the central figure and with 
similar fly-whisk bearers, but also with a triple umbrella held over 
4 soven-hiooded snake by heavenly choristers or vidyddharas, ‘Tho 
right group has Gautama standing under foliage and with no other 
canopy. | To the extreme right is part of a standing male and 
other unfinished figure, 

About ten yards to the right is a recess as if the ‘beginning 
of a cave, and soven yards farthor is the third excavation, with ae 
open veranda. On the left wall is a figure two fect high, seated 
on an animal, with a canopy aboye and pilasters down each sido of 
the compartment. On the right wall, in a similar recoss, is Ambika 
on her tiger, with a child on herleftknee, and a standing figure one 
foot high below her right knee and behind tho tiger ; figures also 
stand by the pilasters and appear in the canopy overhead. In the 
Dack of tho veranda is an ornamental central doorway with raise? 
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sill-having two or lions’ heads in front; an rea eae: 4 
pilaster is on each side, and over the lintel is'm cornico with 
standing males over each pilaster and the centre of the door. 
‘tho left of the door is the cobra-hooded Piirshvaniith, with | 
smaller attendants, and down each side of the panel is an ornam 
ter_on which small standing figures ure carved. 

ight sido of the door is a much defaced Gautama, with decayed 
seated attondants below on each side, and several small figures: 
the side pilasters, ‘The hall is eight or nine feot square. On 
left wall is a group, containing two ten-inch dinas, seated on 
cushion with two ions below each, To the. right and oft. 
‘Ambika and Indra with attendants. ‘To the left of each Jinn is » 
standing male. The canopies and twenty-one very small seated 
‘inns aro nearly the same as before. By the sides of the central 
figures ure threo males in a row, with triple umbrellas ovor thoir 
heads, very rudely cut, Tho back wall has a built bench in front and 
threo standing male figures, the central fgare thre fat five a =u 











and the side figures three feet three inches high, with four ornament 
pilaatore betygon and ab the widoe of the comparttneata Sey seeupy. 
oro 





At tho baso of cach pilaster isn standing Jinn, iw 
work and figures, The base of each pilaster contains » 9 
standing male with his arms by his sides, and in the eapital isn very 
small squatting Ji Beyond the outer pilasters aro other standing 
figurn fifteen inchs highs To the laf of tks Grom another | 
an ange 
mal 








squatting figuro fourtoon inches high with clasped hands and a 

tack knot of lair, Oa cach sido of each of the thres lange 
figures in tho lower corners aro vory sinall kneeling female figures 
with largo back. knots of hair, Oa the right wall aro two small 
seated Jinns and to the right is a twolve-inch Ambika, seated on 
hor bearers, with a child on her left knoe, and the stem of » 
treo behind and above hor head. Some mangoes hang on each si 
and there is a smull seated male above. 

About ten feot to tho right is the fourth cave, a recess fifteen foot 
wide and seyen feet deep, In the centre of the back wall, in high relief, 
is the upper part of an unfinished figuro of a seated wwaniith, 
seven fect from the top of the head to. the waist, and with « 
hooded snake canopying the head. To the right the rock ix undergit, 
and on tho level top of the projecting part throe half-lotuses aro 
carved. ‘Tho middle lotus is four foet six inches in dinmotor and sho 
side ones half tho sixe and five fect from centre to centre, A square 
socket for m flagstaff is sunk in the centro of each lotus, and two 
raised footprints are sculptured on tho flat contre of the middle 
lotus. A recess has been gat close to. the right of the lotuies and 
‘over the top of the stair. ‘The carving is poor. ad 

Cha‘ndor, properly Cha’ndvad, north latitude 20° 207 and 
longitude 74° 16%, lies at the foot of a range of hills from 600 to 
1000 fect above tho plain and 4000 to 4500 above the sea, on the 
Agra road, forty miles north-east of Nésik and fourteen north 


of ‘the railway station of Ldsalguon, with which it is connected by a 
made road. 


The town lies on sloping ground surromded by a ruined mud 
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‘wall, Though most of the houses are poor they aro mixed with trees Chapter 

‘ud gardens and tho town looks well from the neighbouring heights, piaees of 

About 150 years ago a mint was established by Malhirrdo Holkar.t E 

‘The mint was originally in the fort, but, in 1800, in consequence 

of «quarrel between the commandant and the mint authorities, it 

‘Was moved to tho town, ‘Tho remains of the old building, a regular 

quadrangle forty fect by thinty, can till be seen in tho fort. 

‘bout the yer 1800 the number of workmen connected with the mint 

‘was 450, of whom 400 wero engoged in cutting ont and rounding the 

silver piocos. They wore mostly Musalméns or Hindu gold and 

copper siths, A certain quantity of silver of the required test was 

anded oyer to each man who divided it into small pieces, rounded 

and weighed them, greater eare being taken that the weights should 

be accurate than that the sizo should bo uniform, For this purpose 

scales and weights were given to each of the 400 workmen and the 

manager examined them every wook. When the workmen wore 

__ Aatistied with the weight of the pieces, they were forwarded to the 
“manager who sent them to be stamped. Tn stamping the ray 

‘on instrument like an anvil wis used, It had a hole in. tho middle 

‘with lottors inscribed on it, Pigoe after pieco was thrown into the 

hole, the soal was held on it by a workman called-bétokari and 

athird man gayo a blow with  six-pound hammer. 'Throo men 

‘woro able to strike 2000 pieces an hour, or 20,000 in a working 

day of ton hours. As tho goal wns little larger than tho pices, 

all tho letters were seldom inscribed. Gold and copper coins word 

alto sade in the mint bat the copper coins had diferent eal, If 

bullion was brought to bo coined it was examined by the Inannger, 

and, if necessary, tested aud purified by # class of porsons called 

dust-washers or aivekaris. When purified tho bullion was handed 

to the alloyers who added the propor proportion of alloy, which 

was nino Chindor rupeos por cont for the purest silver, and 

which varied from nino to five per cont according to the quality of 

the bullion. ‘The silver with the alloy was then melted and mado into 

bars in tho presonco of a guard. ‘Theso bars wero again tested by 

o manager, nnd, when he was satisfied that they were of tho 

standard quality, he made them over to the workmen to bo cut, 

rounded, and weighed, Coin was returned to the bullion owner after 

deducting twenty-ono rupees in overy thousand to cover mint 

al Of the twenty-one, the manager got five, two were reserved 

is Highnoss tho Holkar, and the remaining fourteen wero 

istributed among the workmen. It is said that on an average tho 

taint wtccke «lakh of rypocs a month. Aftor 1800, whew the mine 

Was moved from the fort to the town, it continued to coin till 1829, 

when the coining of silver was utoppod. Copper coining continued. 

(on a stnallor scala tll 1880, when the mint was abolishods 

‘Tho 1881 census showod a population of 4802 or a decrease sinco 

1872 of 770. Of these 3551 were Hindus, 1061 Musalméns, 73 Jains, 

6 Christians, aud 201 others, Chandor has no Government building 




















+A grant was mado to Brihmas, giving him charge of the management of the 
sink His evccadaats bear the auraaie of Minter or Taksa- 
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except the mimlatdér’s office, A wockly market is held on Mondays. 
South-west of the town immediately outside of the gateway is a 
rather five Hemédpanti temple and well. ‘Three qnarters of a 
mile north-east of the towa is a tomple of Rennkédevi, cut in 
tho rocky side of the Réhud pass, about 100 fect. above the town. 
Flights of built steps lead to the portico. ‘The image is rock-eub 
‘and about five fect high. West of the Chandor fort, and east 
of the town, is a rock-cut temple in the form of a deep apse 
thirty feet wide by twenty-one deep. It has Jain sculptures, and 
is now dedicated to Kalikn Devi, About fourtoen ‘yards north of 
the mémlatdir’s ofice is the Bédshshi or emperor’s mosque which hg 
aPorsian inscription. Onthe fall-moon of Pash (January-Febrnary) 
a fair, attended by about 2000 people, is held in honour of 
Khandoba, 

Chéndor fort (8994) stands on the flat top of a hill immediately 
above the town. The approach has beon blasted away and the fort 
is now almost inaccessible. It commanded the Chandor ‘pass, an 
important opening between Khéndesh and Nasik. ‘The hillon which 
it stood is naturally strong, being accessible only at one gateway 
which was strongly fortified, 

Its position on the high road from Berdr to Nasik and jthe coast 
must laye made Chindor a place of trade from very eatly times, 
About 4.0, 801 Dridhaprahitr, tho founder of the Chéndor Yéday 
dynasty (801-1073), is spoken of as restoring the glory of Chéndor 
(Ghandrsdityapam)* In 1085 tho Moghal amy took Under fet 
along with Anjorai (fadrai?), Manjus, and Kanjaa;? bat Chindor 
must afterwards have passed to the Maréthds as in 1665 it was 

in taken by Aurangzeb Between 1754 and 1756 His Highness 
Malhérriy Holkar induced eraftsmon to settle in it by gifts of land. 
The new suburb was called Somvérpeth and Ohéndor eame to have 
a name for its brass-work. In 1804 it surrendered to the British 
commander Colonel Wallace, but was restored to Holkar until its 
final surrender to Sir Thomas Hislop in 1818° In the Mardtha war 
of 1818, on the 10th of April, after the surrender of Ankal 
‘Tankai, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell’s detachment encamped at 
Chindor’ In 1820 Sir John Muleolm described Chéudor as x town 
of considerable size, commanding one of the passes into Khandesh.? 
In 1827 Chindor hnd 920 houses, twenty shops, and several wolla® 
‘The town continued fairly prosperons till the opening of the railway 
in 1861 when the bulk of the traffic left tho Bombay-Agra road 
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In 1857 Chéndor was occupied by a detachment of the 20th 
Rogimont of Native Infantry. 

Chauler Fort, (3733) nino miles south-west of Satdna, was 
described in 1826 as a high hill fort difficalt of access. Tt was 
surrounded by strong hilly and woody country thinly peopled. The 
entrance lay through four well defended gates on the north-wekt, two 
to the lower and two to the upper fort, both of them strong and well 
provided with water. The interior buildings were going to rain, 

it the rest of the fort except one or two gates was in fait 
repair. Within 150 yards of the first entrance was a winding 
stair cut through the solid rock for about eighty or ninety yards 
Tt was completely commanded by the lower works. In 1862 the fort 
was described as naturally strong but with few defences remaining. 

Chausa‘la, seventeen miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a 

pulation of 610, was formerly a great timber mart. ‘Timber is still 
Urngged from the Ding force Sad stored. heres Thee eee 
stored deponds on the quantity sold for export by the Chip pass. 
‘Tho whole goes through Chausila, 

Chikalvohol, ten miles north-east of Mitlegaon, with, in 1881, 
population of 1530, lies in a valley about two miles to the right of 
the Bombay and Agra road, A quarter of a mile to the south is a 
large pond and an old Hemédpanti temple thirty-seven fect by 
twenty-two, with carved pillars.* 

Devla'li, about four miles south-east of Nasik, a little way off the 
Poona road, has a station, known as Nasik Road, on the Peninsula 
railway. It contains a population of 2150, among whom are 
several families of Doshmukhs, who in former times had great influence 
over the Marithis of the district, During tho dry months the 
Fillage is the gathering placo of ‘nambors of grain-brokers from 
Bombay, and « good deal of business is dono. ‘The military depot 
or cantonment known as Dovliliis situated about three and a half 
iiles to the south-west, on land formerly included in the villages of 
Bhagur and Sewinsuri, and unoonnectod with Devldli, Te contains a 
post and telegraph office, and a chief constable of the district police 
also resides there, ‘The barracks afford accommodation for 5000 men. 
or more, and are in continuous occupation during the trooping season, 
‘a5 nearly all drafts rest there before proceeding further up-country, 
or on their way home. ‘The situation is healthy, the water 
geod, and the views of the distant mangos of hills remarkably fine. 

luring the months that the barracks are not required for troops, ib 
thas been the practice of Inte years to allow them to be occupied by 
the European children of Bycalla schools from Bombay, who spen 
the rainy season there. 

Dovia‘ne, ten miles north-east of Saténa, with, in 1881, a 











the opening of the railway has turned away much of the trafic which used to 
‘through Chindor:" cd 
4 Hitorical Record, 260) Rogiment Native Tafatry, 16, 
# Inspection Committee's Report (1826), 174, 
‘Dr, Burgem's List of Archeological Hemains, 118, 
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population of 963, lias a woll carved Ffemédpant temple in good 
eae consists of a porch, a domed hall or manddap, ands sheine 
see tiagam. The catving is excellent and well preserved! 
Dhodambe, twelve miles west of Chindor, with, in 1881) 
population of 7d, has a curious old temple of Mahiidey with carved 
re. 





igu 
Dhodap* Fort, aly ‘about fifteen miles north. 
Chane, the highest and most prominent hill in tho 
Cree sor'range,, Te stands ont from the rest, distinguished by. its 
qeatigcctott evel top nnd Tofty towor-iko peak at the eastern cornor: 
deeply ao this poonkiarty that its shape is the same whethor viewed 
se te north or the south side, and it forms a conspicuous fentara 
tro elistant landscape both from Nésik or Sinnar on theone side, aud 
in the Ulan or Satdna on the other. It is approached by two paths, 
Fron ea ine gouth Tending straight from the Chindor sub-division to 
ore tabi, alittle village below the defensible works of the fort; and 
the other from Otur, largo village on the north or Kalyan tide, at 
cee ene efone of the lower spars of the system which culminates in 
op pees ‘Tho later ia tho easier, bat has the disadvantage of 
Pee Rsiderably the longer. Leaving Otur to tho wost the pall 
Paine tp long aod gontle grassy slope covared with cactus, and 
Winds TP uhwood, After ashort distance tho first searp is reachod, nt 
Tree tr ot which there is a considerable number of the commonds 
troos {dmb Bagonin jmbolann,afdada Torminalis arjuns, and wld 
eer. "Mo tho rit of tho path, at a distance of about halt mil 
Tang tho ruins of a small collection of mod-built honsos which 
thor devortod after a bad outbroak of cholera xoino years ago, To 
Tarvost of this hamlet and m little noarer tho second scarp, ism 
ae oe OWhich a woll known enttle-slaying tigress aud. several 
‘thorthave boonshot. Continuing the ath along tho north slope 
Phe hil, tho bed of a small torrent is reached, noross which there 
oon de to have boon thrown n fongh outwork, tho first teaoa 
sm beations. At the top of the scarp, which is ill-defined 
ce ods the north and north-east, is w largo lovel spree of rooky 
und covered wth a thin couting of wil, the result of, 
jiutogration of tho trap above. Hero a fow patchos of might 
ao te found, and n pool or two to which ths cattle of 1 
Srecke hamlet, resort when grasing on this side of the hill 
Following the path southwards for about half a mile, the outer 
gate ofthe lower fortified portion is reached, a strong building 
feed by walls ranning on cach side to. tho upper snd lower 
scarp respectively, Inside the wal i 5 fine pipal too and_ one 
SoarD resPail wella, containing remarkably offensive water. 
his point tho upper scarp presents the appearance of a smooth 
Coit PP pasalt, the sonth-castorn corner alone being somewhat 
Jurced and broken. ‘The path follows tho line of the hill south 
ing jor some very fait mango trees, with an undergrowth of 
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corinds, and after about three quarters of a mile or rather mare, the 
second gate of the outer line of defence is roached, of more solid 
construction than the first. Within this is the little village of about 
100 inhabitants, which is all that remains of the colony that sprang 
up round tho fort when the latter was in its glory as a military 
dopdt. ‘The road from the south meets tho other just outside the gate, 
leaving to the east a few Bhil huts built on level pasture ground 
similar to that to the north. ‘The village consists bf a few housos 
of Laidsakkn Vénis and Shimpis, who do a little business in loans 
and grain or cloth. ‘Tho remainder of the population is chiolly of 
Pardeshi or Bengal origin, with a Brihman or two and a goldsmith, 
‘These Pardeshis aro chiofly Ahirs, Kichérs, or Rajputs, though at 
Dhodap itself thore are few of the last named class. ‘The Kachirs 
employ thomselyos in making the coloured glass bangles commonly 
ted by tho lower clus of Marsibi Koli, and ‘Thakur women, 
Just below Dhodap thero is a village almost entirely peopled by 
families thus employed, who since the forests have boen closed and 
charcoal is no longer to bo had gratis, have given up competing with 
foreign bracelets and taken to cultivation, “The Ahirs hold usually 
fair amount of Iand, but do not, round Dhodap at least, show 
auy signs of very careful husbandry. The Rajputs live on a little 
land, and tho largest colony of them, at Siler, enjoy a small pension 
from tho Géikwar. ‘They have their own Brahman for tho titos of 
their casto, and though resident for threo or four gonerations, or 
longer, in tho Deccan, have seldom learned ‘Maréthi correctly, 
Most of the Pardoshis at Dhodap camo originally from near Luckno'y 
in order to obtain service ax sentinels, storekeopers, and oven 
soldiers in tho fort establishment, Some of those, who have uot 
takon to agriculture, and who look upon the profession of arms na 
tho only ono for which they aro suited, aro to ‘bo found. sttachal ta 
the households of moneylendors as guards or duns, and have alse 
recently found employment in tho forest guard establishment, Tu one 
of the hionses of the village is small hedge-school in which a Pardeuhi 
Kichér boy teaches tho third book and Modi writing. His pupils 
consist partly of Pardoshis and Vénis, Partly of Bratmane, to which 
class bolongs tho officiating pétil and kulkarni, the offices boing 
united, A fow large champa and banyan trees and a good deal of 
cactus seom to bo tho chiof vegetable productions on the ledge 
which tho villago occupies, 
2 and tothe fort, tho entrance to which s imperceptible from 
the village, a path is followed which xigzags up a stoop slopo to 
Perea bec on Tnto stops in two places These bet 
‘surmounted, a double gate is reached in a series of bastions an 
walls called tho khandari or outworks. ‘The actual fort is still at 
considerable height above, and the way re-commences its tortuows 
course up a second slope, varied with projecting slabs of bare rock. 
At last tho real entrance to the fortis attained. This is a complotoly 
hidden passage cut in the living rock with two towers in 1, and 
concealed by an outer wall of solid rock and, in its uppor portion, 
by passing through a tunnel. Two inscriptions in Persian characte: 
‘are ont on the rock near the doorway. One has been defused by 
weather, and the letters are very indistinct. ‘The other is mucl 
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clearer, and in addition to the Musalmén creed records the name of 
the builder of the fort, On emerging, from the passage, the first 
sight that presents itself is the peak, still towering perpendicularly 
nt a hoight of three to four hundred feet above the gateway. To 
the right of the gateway facing east, is the sadar, or mason 
‘apartment for the eaptain or killeddr from the top of which a fing 
view of the Chindor rauge is obtained, Behind this is a pool of 
filthy water in a small quarry, ‘To the south is # bastion on which 
was mounted a ten-pound gun, now lying on the ground, with 
its muzzle pointing over the plain it once commanded, Behind it ix 
fo high flagstaf! with a small white rag tied to its top. It belongs 
to the temple of Devi on a higher part of the fort, which receives 
from the state » small cash allowance which is spent at the Dasara 
(October-November) in decorations, and amongst others in anointing 
the ten-pound gun with yellow ochre, Between the conrt and the 
foot of the peak lios a grassy slopo after crossing which are found 
chambers formerly used by the residents of tho fort for various 
murposes, These are cut in the living rock of tho highest part of the 
‘ll. First is the powder magazine, a spacious chamber every crack 
in which has been carefully built up, leaving only n single entrance, 
‘At the side of thisis tho small cave from which the powder guardian 
hhad to keep watch. Beyond, to the wost, aro the provision chambers, 
including » huge ono for grain and a smaller ono at the sides 
with two rock-hown sarcophagi, one of which contained clarified 
Dutter, and the other molasses. Botween there and the next cave, 
that of Devi, are a few small rocosses, walled in with rough stone 
work, apparontly modern, which now servo as rest-honses for 
mendicants and pilgrims, “Immediately to the west of the Devi's 
cave is a rock-cut reservoir aid to be unfathomable, containing 
excellent water, probably filtering through racks in tho rook from 
above, as there is no appearance of any spring. It is m peculiarity 
of this south face of the rocky peak that the base of tho scarp inclines 
outwar 
Slope, s formation which has boea taken advantage of in. balling. 
up those chambers. On the north sido of the peak tho strip of grass 
covored and slippery ground between the base and the vertical 
is much narrower than on the south, and the eave chambers on the 
former side appear to have been for the gunners and soldiers. ‘The 
path can be followed right round to the court again, and up the 
itself, though tho climb is somewhat dangerous except to bard. 
nd naked fect. Tho summit which consists of o huge mass of rock 
‘nearly precipitous for half its height and then conical, rises. about 
400 fect above the level platean on which the main portion of the 
fort was situated, and is all but inaccossible. At the very summit 
of the peak is a Musalmén shrine said to have been miraculonaly 
‘huilt in connection with a tomb below, known by the name of Bel-pir, 
and adventurous Mubammadans make occasional excursions to visit 
it. Leaving the peak, the western side is perhaps the most 
extraordinary feature of the fort. A wall of basalt, thinly covered 
with soil and coarse grass, juts for some 300 or 406 yards from the 
base of the is top is fairly level, and its tee, /¢0mme 200 
to 800 feet high, appear to be sheer precipices presenting scarcely 
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‘8 crack or inequality. ‘The wall is in no place more than perhaps. Chapter 
thirty feet iris sal snaoooet a Eom every side except tho fort, Pisses of 
As 


1@ western nbatmont was less steop than the rest of the wall, ib 
Ns apparently thought advisable to ent off communication from 
that quarter by making a breach in tho wall about 100 feot deop 
and some ninety fect wide, from the silles of which the extreme 
thinness of the basaltic slab can be well seen, Perhaps, on the 
other hand, the indenture was no more than a freak of some of the 
Pédshéhs who resorted to the fort, who, finding so peculiar a. 
nafural frture, considered itu profitable tak to show the power of 
‘mon overit in this very unmistakeable mannor. ‘This view is in some 
degroe supported hy the fuct that at the very brink of the gap on tho 
fort or eastorn sido, thoro ia a small ectangular mosque, buildin 
intended for worship, over the door of which is a stono carved wit 
an Arabio text from the Kurdn, To the left-hand corner’ of 
tho door, there is, curiously enough, a smaller stone with an 
inscription in what soom to be. Devanigari characters,” Wherever 


the precipice below the peak is a little less perpendicular than usual, 
or presents irregularities which might bo taken advantage of by an 
excalading force, there are built walls with loopholes and bastions, 


which extend along a considerable portion of the east, north-east, und 
north sidos of tho fort. Tho height of tho poak is 4741 foet above 
fh wen loge, whilst tho cavos and main portions of the fort aro 
4317 foot high. ‘Thoro is a trigonomettical baso-mack just at the 
starting point of tho basaltic wall, from which observations were taken 
a fow years ogo connecting this Kill with tho fort of Ankai-Tankai 
to the south-cast, Rémsej and Anjaneri to the south and south- 
‘wost, and the huge mass of Sélor (5263) to tho north. 

‘Tho carliost known mention of Dhodap is the somewhat doubtful 
notico of a fort named Dharab which surrondered to the Moghal 
general Allah-vardi Khdn in 16352 From the Musalindns it 
to the Peshwa who mado it the chief of tho Nésik forte, In 1768 
Roghunsthréy was dofeated at Dhodap by his nephow Mddharréy 
Poshwa.* Undor tho Poshwés two subhodars Appajt Hari and Bajirdy 
Appéjiaro said to havo once held the fort with 1600men, At thatging 
Ajnbsing andSujkum, twoKshatriyas in Holkar’s employ,attackedand 
took it, and plundered and burnt the villago, which never. aftorwards 
recovered its prosperity. Tt seems to have passed back to the 
‘as it was tho Peshwa’s officers who, in 1818, coded the fort 
strugulo® Tn 1818, immodiately attor its cossi 
by Captain Briggs.” He dosoribed itasalargo hill ofthe same basaltic 
nature as others in the Chéndor rango, with very strong artificial 
fortifications. ‘The town, which was tolorably large, stood some 
hundred feot up the hill and at the bottom of the perpendicular 
rock where thero was mach tableland. A road into Khéndesh ran 
undor the town and fort wall. Thero was a very strong gato to the 
town, and a gato to tho pass on each side leading up from Khandesh 
and Gangthadi, Besides those in the fort there were several. guns 
in the town and on other parts of the tableland, pointing to the 








4 Filiot and Dowson, VII. 58, * Grant Dulf's Marathas, 340, 
* Lake's Sioges, 99); Blicker's Maritha War, $20; Maritha and Peodbési War 
‘Sumuinary, 353, 
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plain blow. ‘The roads to the town and over the pass wore ronglt 
end steep on both sides, bat not difficalt for horses. ‘The only way 
to the fort was through the town, ‘The fort bad many, rook-out 
Storehonses and a large water-sapply. There were thirty-seven 
fuilitiamen or sibandis in tho fort, and of military stores 1590 
Tnateblock balls, two pieces of lead, and a large quantity of gunpowder.* 

Dindori, the head-quarters of the Dindori sub-division, with, in 
1881, a population of 2794, lies about fiftoen miles north of Nasik, 
Bosides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices the 
town is provided with w post office and a dispensary in charge of 
An hospital assistant, In 1881 4480 out-door and twenty in-door 
pationts were treated, against 4582 and twenty in 1880, 

Ga‘lna? Fort lios about fourtoon miles north of Malegaon. Tt 
consists of a circular detached hill with fairly flat top affording an 
Grea, of twenty or thirty acres, ‘The top is 2316 foot abovo mean 
fea level oF about 800 feet above the plain. Tt is novessible only by 
f broad flight of stops cut into the northern face, ‘Those steps 
ross the hill from east to west, and then revorsing the lino climb 
again to the eastward, und pass wuder four gateways, Parkot, 
{Eitan Kotwal Pir, nd Lakh Of these the. Lokhandi gute is 
remarkably handsome and is lined with iron plates from which 
it takes ifs name. “Thoro is a anall qpening in ono fold of this 
gate to admit single man, ‘The third and fourth gateways, at 
Shout two-thirds of tho ascent from the town, are approached 
covered ways and aro furnished with strong iron-cased doors an 
surmounted by walls nearly twenty foot thick, where the gateways 
fare situated. ‘Those walls aro continued wostward and eastward 
long the face of the hill till thoy unito in tho highest battlements 
th ihe west and on the east ends of the hill, while a singlo wall 
fncirelos the plateau on the east, south, and wost sides. 

‘upper walls are perfect ‘and contain magazines of various 
sizes in each of tho bastions, which aro semicircles ond must have 
commanded the approach in every direction on tho south and west, 
‘while the faco of the hill, being almost perpendicular for noarly ome 
Thousand foot bolow the wall, the linos aro as straight as tho out 
of the rock allow, and have been defended by large wall picoos, which 
vere moved on iron pivots many of which are still seen on the round 
Dastions at every eighty or hundred yards on the west and north facos. 

‘Tho south sido of tho hill is a bato scarp for many foot from tho 
syall, and, at about two-thirds of the length from tho east, thoro is m 
Dastion in which are arches of Saraconia form betwoon the central 
two of which was a slab containing a Porsian inscription dated 
10.1560 (it. 97). There was a second slab in a niche botweon the 
Yattloments, fronting the north aud surmounting a row of collars 
Fornished with moderato. sisod wiadows, and probe 


residences.’ This slab contained a Devnéguri inscription dated 
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A.p, 1580 (Shak 1502). Below the date were four linos in Persian to Chapter XIV, 
‘the effect that this bastion was built by one Muhammad Ali Khin praces oft 


‘and completed on the first of Rabi-ul-Akhir Hijri, or from the 
employment of the Arabic namerals it may be Sursan, 985, which 
will make tho date fourteen years later or 1583, 

‘This tower and bastion is close to the north-west corner of the 
fort, a part where the whole of tho wall shows marks of repairs, 
which must have been recent compared with the ruins of the original 
structure in tho valley below. From this tower a narrow stone 

wewent, which connects the whole circle of tho battlements by 

fights of stops, leads east towards tho entranco gateways, to w 
second tower built so as to command tho entire ascent, and 
immediately facing tho third and fourth gateways ab differont 
elevations. From this second tower tho side of the hill, whose slope 
makes tho plateau on the top moro conical towards the east than 
towards tho wost, admitted of two walls with batteries for swivel 
guns and pioreod’ with loopholes at every elevation, At the seond 

‘or there was a third tablet dated a.b. 1587 (1. 993), which ascribod 
ity foundation to Muhammad Ali.’ Underneath tho tower were 
many colls filled with bad powder and small balls of limestone or 
trap. ‘Tho hill above this spot approaches within thirty yards of the 
wall asd botwoen this tower and dhe moagee there sre tho idol of 
Galneshvar Mahédey, five cisterns, and a serios of rook-out cavos.? 
Boyond the cayes is a handsome mosque, open to tho east, upon a 
atone terrace, from which a fow stops ead down to a aqoare masonry 
cistorn, beyond which again begins tho descent to the plain. ‘Tho 

1u6 consists of ono room about forty-eight feot long by twonty= 
fivo brond, and has » handsomely carved stoue window opening on » 
‘aloony surmounted by an elegant cupola from which thera is a ve 

low. "A stone slairoaseloada tthe foot of the moaquo which 
is surmounted by six small domos ; close by are the ruins 
called the Pleasure Palaco or Rang Mahdi. ‘Ybo view from Galna is 
magnificent, On the south, ranges of low hills, a most. difficult 
‘country, fall behind each other to the bank of tho Pénjhra, fifteen to 
eightoen miles distant, and tho green masses of trees, the white hou: 
‘and the long walls of tho jail at Dhulia aro distinctly visible in the 
declining sun. The distant northern horizon is bordered by the 
dim bat picturesque ontlines of the Sétpuda hills boyond the pti, 
‘To the east, the wide valley of the Tépti, crossed by the rapid but 
scanty streams which water Khindesh, forms a plain, which, but 
for the abrupt peak of Laling fort and the rough forms of the hills 
near it, continues unbroken, till it vanishes in the mists which 
hang over the cotton fields of Berar. On the west, an imponetrable 
‘mass of mountains of every varioty of shape and hue, stretches from 

















2} This with the two tableta mentioned above ary in the museum of the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society. There is atill a Persian inscription in place which may 
‘Wo translated : “God be honoured. A minaret was erected on. the fort of Kéland 
(Galna) during the time of the venerable Puslid Khan, Written by the hand of Syed 
Tapa bin Syet Sauna Hsin, wserant..... of the Prophet of God." Mr, HB, 
Winter, 0.8. 

2 The remains of walls seem to show that some of the caves wore used for stores 
oF for prisoners, 
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Chapter XIV. the Tépti to the poaks of the Sahyédri rango round Saptashring and 
“Places fEnterest, Dhodap, from which tho chain is continued in bleak outline of cone 
and tableland, until far in the south-east the dim figures of the 
_ Ghixa Fort. Chéndor range sink into tho plains beyond Ajanta, 
History. Gailna, was an important placo at the end of the fifteenth century. 
Tt had for some timo been held by a plundering Maritha chiot 
when, about 1487, two brothers Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 
governors of Datlatabad, took it and held it for some time, In 
their contests with Ahmad Nizim Shéh of Ahmadnagar, and the 
disturbances that followed the murder of Malik Wagi, the Musalming 
seem to have been forced to give up Gala, and it again passed 
to a Marétha chiof who was reduced to order and made to pay 
tributo by Nizim Shéh in 1506.1 On tho death of Nizim Shah in 
1508 the Galna chief once more throw off his allogrinnce and was not 
mado tributary till 1530, when, with other Mardtha chiofs, he was 
defeated and forced to pay tribute. Ho again became independent, 
and in 1560 had once more to be brought to order. In 1084 
Muhammad Khin, the Masolnin commandant of Gala, intended 
to deliver the fort to Shahu, who had possessed himself of Nasik, 
‘Trimbak, Songaroner, and Jnnnar, as far as the country of the 
Konkan, But, after” promises of imporial favour ind of a great 
reward, Muhammad Khin delivered the fort to the representatives 
of the ¢mperor? In 1670, Shivaji plundered Gélna, and, in the wars 
Dotwoen the Maréthés and Moghals at the close of the eightoonth 
coutury the fort more than once changed hands, Tt was attackod by 
‘Aurangzeb in 1704 and taken after a long siege in 1705.4 In 1750, 
under the namo Kelua, Gélna is mentioned as a Khdndesh fort 
Pounding Khéndesh on tho south, According to statement 
Prepared from Maritha reords aboot 1800, Gln a tho Khéndosh. 
hnpur subha gave its namo to a sircar of seven pargande aud 
iolded™a. yearly revenue of about £21,000 (Rs, 210,000). In 
smbor 1804, aftor a slight resistance, Gilna was taken by Colonel 
Wallace. In March 1818 it was evacuated by the commandant. and 
garrison and occupied by a company of Native Infantry.” In 1862 
it was found to bo rainous. Gélna fort seems nt one tim 
have been used as a sanitariam for Dhulia ‘Thoro are the rains 
‘of one or two houses on the top, and the tomb of » youn 
Buropean officer, who is said to have committed suicide from gri 
having Killed an old woman while ho was shooting bears! 
ere aro also seven Musalmdn tombs on the hill top. Tume- 
diately below and to tho north-east of the fort lies the village of 
Glow Te appears to have been of great sino wnd importance and 
was protected by a double line of defences, traces of which romain, 
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‘The present population of the village is abont 500, including somo 
Soden e eraperabs a Tee yours after 1818 a mndualatdae 
held his office in Gélna village. 

Ghargad Fort, about six miles cast of Trimbak and 9572 feet 
above the sea, hns been described by Captain Briggs who visited 
it in 1818, “Tho lower part of the hill was fairly easy of ascont, 
From tho lower part the road ran for some distance under the hill- 
scarp which completely covered an assailing fore from stones, 
‘The road up the scarp was by traverses outside tho rock, which was 
romarkably steep but not high. ‘The top of the fort was very small 
with » large water-supply and with houses for the garrison but no 
bombproofs. ‘There were two gates, one tolerable, the other old 
and much out of repair! Ghargad was ono of the seventeen stron 

laces that surrondored to the British immodiately after the fall of 
'simbalk in 18182 

Ghoti, a villago of 1740 poople, five miles north of Tyatpari, has 
a samy station aad o large Satarday roart for grain aud. oun 
cloth. Several Marwér Vidnis in the village bay grain and seni 
it to Bombay. Whon tho Barighit road to Ghoti is finished la 
quantities of fleld produce are expoctod to find their way to this 
station. ‘Thero ix a school in the village with an attendance 
of forty boys. Tho station traffic returns show an increayo in 
Passengers from 7224 in 1878 to 17,020 in 1680, and in goods from 

148 to 2011 tons. In 1827 Ghoti is noticed asm post-runner 
station, with forty houses, a weokly market, ono shop, aud a templo, 


Harish Fort, fou milos west of ‘Trimbak and 8676 fect above 
tho sea, as boon described by Captain Briggs who visited it in 
1818, “Te was tolorably ary of accom till half way up, whore 
several paths from the foot of the hill united and whore wore a 
roservoir, some wolls, and somo houses for tho garrison. ‘Then 

tho ascent of the scarp, which Captain Brigzs dosoribos as 4 
truly wonderful. Words ould give no idea of its droadful stoopness, 
Té was porfootly straight for about 200 foot and could only bo 
compared to a Inddor up a wall 200 foot high. ‘Tho stops were 
bad and broken and holos wero cut in tho rock to support the hands. 
At the top of the steps wus a strong door, then a walk under a rock- 
cut gallery with no wall along tho onter edge. After the gallery 
camo second flight of steps worse than tho first, and, at the top 
of the steps, a trap-door with only room to crawl through. ‘Thon 
ame two good gates, So difficult was tho hill to climb that Captain 
Briggs was satisfied that five men could hold it against any odds. 
‘Dhero was plenty of water in the fort and a well-built bombproof 
for powder. ‘The grain and provisions wore kept in thatched house. 
Tn 1636 Harish, with Trimbak, Tringalvdi and other Poons forts, 7 


























1 Oapt, Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818, * Blacker's Maritha War, 822 noto 2, # = 
2 Clunea’ Itinerary, O17 
‘There wero oni oF two houses at the foot of the scarp where one or two men always 
‘an eentri 
“Captain, Brigg’ Report, 26th Jane 18)8, Captain Brigg left a body of men 
aot AO much for tho defence of the fort as to be on the look-out for and attack 
ding parties with which this part of the country waa infested, 
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‘was given by Shibéji to the Moghal Khén Zamén.! Harish 
was one of the seventeen strong ‘that surrendered to the j 


British after the fall of Trimbak in 1818 


Hatgad Fort, near Mulher, almost on the edgo of the Sabin 
overlooking S “Tiate and the rest of the southern Déngs, is 
on a flat-top} ‘vhich rises some 600. feet abuve the plain, and 


on. 00 feet above sea lovel. Tho village which bears the sane 
aon eat the foot of the hil, and is fairly prosperous, containing 
some 700 people. 

oe eto tho fort ia throogh a narrow passage out in the 
rock, provided with steps and defended by four ites Most of the 
passage is roofed. Belbw the nataral scarp the hull side is pleasant] 
Passngtickly wooded, ‘The path climbs through the Seeded 
and, passing onder one or two small rainod gateways, enters tho | 
after Potvin wnder ground for afew yards. As tho natural poarp 
Tork ory porfect a masonry wall bas been ram completaly si 









fro! 

fron iheUrillage and withdrew, In 1818 Captain Brigys 

pare a fort. fie found it on a much smaller scale than any 

Nouk fort, probably not more than 400 foot above the plat, 
perpendicalar 





other forts it had a row! A 

cee of beight was more than made up by tho stron 

gateways 2 a ry 

round which, not vory thick, was sufficient “to give, thi 
rrison corer from overrthing but lange gos. ‘Thero wore fiv 
teways in a large tunnel whic the rock as it ascended 

By steep steps. ‘There was one small bul proof filled with 


force means of annoy the garrison, and these were rated by 
hill about 1200 y: F from which very raking and destructive 
hill abort bo bronght to bear on the fork ‘Tho water supply wns 
Arvo bat the water was bad and guineaworm was common. There 
ample, nlitia ia the fort.* In 1826, tho Committeo of inspection 
Trogght it advisable to station «small detachment of nativa 
soldiers in Hatgad. 





+ Blacker’s Maritha War, 322 note 2p 
neat of the sage Tein ai 
to have:  beunalled Hastichal after themage, but after it was fortied, 
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‘Hill Forts, of which thoro are thirty-eight in the Nasik district, 
may be divided into two classes, those on the main range or on the 
eastern spurs of the Sahyddris, aud those on the Chdndor or Ajanta 
range in the centro of the district. ‘There are twenty-three Sahyédri 
forts: beginning from the north, Siler (5295), belonging to tho 
Géikwér jast beyond Nasik limits; Mulher (4320) Galna (2316) 
Kankréln (2507)and Malegaon (1451) i Méloguon; Chaalee (373) in 
Saléna ; Uatgad (3586) in Kalyan ; Dhair (3579) and Hae} (5273) 
in Dindori; Vaghora (3517) Bahula (3165) Gl (8573) Anjonort 
4295) Tritbak (4248) ad Harish (3070) in Nesik sarge, 
ingalvGd (9085) end Kandi in Ientpari; and Kulang-Alang 
Kalsubéi (5427) Bitangad (4708) Aondha-Pattah (4587) and A’d on 
the Nisik-Almadnagar frontier. ‘There are fifteen forts on tho 
Chéndor range, beginning from the east, Msnikponj in Nandgaon ; 
Kanutra and Aniai-Nunkai (8152) in Yeola; and Cl (8994) Indral 
(4526) Rajdhnir (4409) Kolothats Kackna, Dhodap (4741) Kanhi 
Révlya-Javlys, Mérkinda (4334) Ahivant or Ivatta (4014) and 
Achla or Achalgad (4068) on tho borders of the Malegaon, 
Chéndor, Kalvan and Dindori sub-divisions, Saptashring of 
Chatarsingi (4859), one of the leading hills in the Chindor rango, 
is nob fortified because it is sacred to tho Saptashringi goddess. 
Of tho Nisile hill forts Archdeacon Gell wrote in 1860. All arg 
pataral and formed on one plan, Lower slopes ribbed wiih great 
horiontal ands of rock, about the same. thicknoss aud distanco 
from each other; and uj pes rising steeper and steeper to 
f wuanit, capped by » mats of eck eoarpel by ‘aatere: from fects 
to 400 feot high. Along the crest of this scarp ran walls, and at 
accessible points, where porhaps a spur leads up from tho plain, ans 
massive gates. Within the area of the hill-top, on rolling tableland, 
aro the ruined storehouses and dwellings of the garrison ; and 
often, rising sevoral hundred feet higher, isan inner hill-top called the 
Upper Fort or Bala Killa, generally fortified with caro as tho 
last resort of the beleaguered garrison. ‘The natural history of theso 
forta is everywhero the same, All tho hills are yolcanio and to a 
great extent contain tho same ingredients in ovory variety of 
combination, chiefly augite, porphyry, basalt, laterite, tuff and trap, 
A series of waves of lava, issuing from many centres, havo 
over tho land. In theso successive layers of molton matter all 
trace of organio structure has been destroyed. Some of them wore 
deposited above, perhaps others ander the water; some, giving 
off their gases rapidly, cooled into the loose stratum of trap; others 
cooling more slowly, ‘and hardening as they cooled, into tho 
jmore compact basalt; somo crystallized into porphyry; others 
were built into rade columns; in others a large mixture of oxide 
iron reddened the stratam into laterite. After these layers ware 
wared forth, under the gentle but ceaseless violence of air and 
ter, helped by heat and cold, a process of wearing set in and 
till goes on. Streams cat through the softer layers and undermined 
harder, cleaving their way, and bringing down great blocks of 
ened basalt which, ground to powder and mixed with other 
terials, have become the black cotton soil of the eastern plains. 
1y specially hard section of a layer which withstood the wearing 
pyemey 
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remained an isclated block, which needed little from man to become 
Te impregnable fortross. ‘Thus when skill. in_ war mado stockndes 
Bad village walls an insulficient. shelter these strange islands in a 
toa-like plain offered the leaders of tho local tribes a safe retreat! 

Regarding the forts of the Chindor or Ajanta rango of bills 
Licutonant bake wrote in 1820,* ‘A series of basalt hills joined to 
cach other by low narrow necks rise sharply from 600 to 1100 feot 
feo the plain, and end in lovel plateaus, In some cases on these 
Tovel tops stand sheer bluff rocks 80 to 100 feet high. ‘The belts of 
Pasalt in tho sides and the blocks of rock on the top are oftén a” 
beautifully and regularly searped as if they had. been smoothed by 
pea “Olsens to hold water, fights of steps hown in. tho 
titid rock, and a number of ingenionsly intrionte gatownys, are often 
tho only signs of artificial strougthening, Nothing but a determined: 
fznrrison. is nocossary to make these positions impreguable’. ‘This 
Krrango line of almost inaccessible fortresses, stand like giant 
fontinols athwart. the northern invader’s path, and toll him what he 
will have to moet as he penetrates south to the Deccan.® 

Of! tho origin of those forts there is mo authentic. history. 
Roport ascribes tho construction of mont of thom to Shivéji. but 
tome existod before his time, and wore the work of the early Hinda 
Talora® Daring the Moghal ascendancy tho Muhammadans became 
Tunstors of the forts, and have loft traces of their hnndiwork in 
Bameonio archos, inscriptions, and tombs, Ono tomb bearing the 
samo of a commandant stands on tho small fort of Kitchna to the 
Cast of Dhodap, and botwoon it nud the Bhumbéri pass loadin 
from Chéndor’ to Saténa, ‘The system of fortification varied 
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according to the nature of the hill and rock. When the summit 
‘was:natarally searped, as it sin many placos, only moans of coon 
‘were require was attained by cutting through the rook 
steps, sometimes straight, sometimes winding, sometimes tunnel- 
yrse- ‘Tho uppor part would bo defendod by ' gateway possibly 
flanked by side bastions. When nature had nat done enough to 
insure security from assanlt, tho upper portions of the rock face 
would be cut and scarped, so as to make it unscaleable, and where a 
hill comprised more than ono portion or where thoremight beaplateau 
which it was desirable to dofend, linos of wall wero added with gates 
nd bastions at intervals, such as would be proof against the assault 
of undisciplined warriors. Many of the works show great power of 
design and in places attempts at ornamentation ‘They must 
have been most effoctive for the purposes for which thoy wero 
constructed. It is probable that within the inner lines buildings of 
somo sort Were erected as a protection from tho weather, but of 
those few romains aro loft, and in mosb eases all tracos havo 
vanished. ‘Tho only monuments of the past that romain, intact in 

somo cases dilapidated in others, aro rock cisterns for holding * 
wator. ‘Theso, which aro generally on the summits, would be fe 

by tho abundant rains that fall on the hillstops, and to this day afford 
an excellont supply of apparently good water. | No doubt, also, thoro 
fisted in formor days granaries for storing grain, Firewood would 
probably bo stacked in the opon. Somo of tho forts wero undoubtedly 
Armed with artillery, and old guns remain on tho Chanler fort in 
Baglin; the walls, too, were piorcod for tho use of matchlocks, 
‘Tho prosont ruinous stato of theso old forts is no doubt to a 
groat extent due to the action of the British Government, Up to 
tho closo of the last century it is probable that most of thom 
wore intact and fit for occupation and defence. On the close of 
the long series of wars in 1818, most of thoso that fell into the 
hands of tho British wero dismantled, ‘Their armaments wero 
removed, and tho walls whore nocossary wore blown up2 Since then 
the recurring storms of tho rainy season have completed the work 

























a oe ct th ly entrance th fort was by wade, Asha sry bon 
rotloe, the aactnt of tho scarp, of Hariah fort. t,dexcibed by Captain 
fe truly wonderful Pe aayn *ean_ give ne Koc oft dreadfal 
espns" It te ortetly wnighty for, exppost 200 fee asd ean only be 
ormpared to a ladfer over a height ofthis nature” "Tho atapeare badly brokes and 
‘here aro places cut for the huis At tho top ina atrong door, hon m reek-eut 

ry wth no, carta wall‘agalnat the drvadfal pesipios bolo. Then anotbor 
ight of wopa worse than before ands their tp m trong trap-aooro craw Uhrngh.> 

Rg ars nt and Lions dog arom cam 
Hep he ate fa 6 win tee oe Touran at perenne hho 
ahiragad fert ven tho X ‘Gonbay Gnaeteer, XIV. 14 cod nots and 
At Bahicgad fort ear the Rane hay Grastiger, NAV. 14 aod note), 
Aechtesosa Gell wotcee'® tuted £0 Lingdna it Rabe ear Havgad fort where the 
‘only means of entrance had been by a long bamboo ladder, which was tied up and let 
ova atthe ploaare ofthe inmates Bobay Micalany, 1. 

Mmediatly ater thelr murrinder to°Colonsl McDowell, Captain Bi 
Politeal Agent of Khiodesh, who was depatel to examine thece fort, lt abet 
bat tafereing ‘accounts of many” of tien inn report, dated 2008 June: 1815, 
few ta the Alfuaoagie Collectors MS. File, Ianard Mino Vie tae 
the same year Coptnit Mackintosh wan appoiated to raze the fortieations, and in 
‘stvral cates id his work most effectually” 
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of destruction, and year by year their disintegration goes ons Tt 
would be hopeless aa to restora them.” Bat at rion of @ 

t ago and a system gone hy, they will ever bo interesting eyen 
To tho most proahie and careless of observers. MBlker and Sdlor 
stand first in point of height and size and extent of fortifications, 
‘Ankai-Tankai_ is perhaps tho best preserved, while Dhodap and 
Chaulor aro interesting from the greater intricacy of the approuches 
and fortifications. In many cases the “handiwork of man has 
disappeared, But all ropay ascent if only for tho crisp breeze 
that blows over thoir tops ond the varied hill-views which they 
command, 

Several of theso Nésik hill forts, especially the stronger onos, such 
aa Sélor and Mulher, Gélna, Dhodap, and rimbak, often figure as 
changing masters i) Masada and arith istry, ‘he only 
wholesale transfor was their partial reduction by tho M 
hotween 1632 and 1635, and their complete reduction by Colonel 
‘McDowell in 1818. 

Igatpuri,' the hoad-quartors of tho Tgatpuri sub-division, with, 
in 188170 population of 6006 witkin muntcipal lita, a a station ow 
tho Peninsula Railway about thirty miles south-west of Nasik, ‘The 
station traffic returos show on increase in passongers from 35,161 
in 1878 to 46,000 in 1880, and in goods from 1107 to 1998 tons. 
Tho chiof itoms of inward traffic are 12,666 mane of grain and 9652 
of sundries, and of outward traffic 1935 mane of grain and 4109 of 
nundrios, Bsides tho ordinary sub-divisional rovenue and police 
offices tho town has a post offico and # munioipality established in 
1868, ‘Tho municipal returns show for 1881-82 a revenue of £800 
or 1ifd. head on 6306, the total population within manicipal 
limits, and an expondituro of £325, 

Its’ position at the top of the Tal pass, 1092 foot above son 
lovel, and its cool bracing climate make Tgutpnri a tsefal health 
resort for Boropeans during April td May.” Tt has been much 
improved by n reservoir which was built by the railway company to 
apply wator to Tgatpurt and Késéea ab the foot of the ‘al p 
‘The rosorvoir is beautifully situated at the foot of the Pardevikhind 
bout half milo north-caat of Igatpuri. Tho railway omployéa 
havo formed a boat club which owns several boats and ennoon, 
Tgatpuri has an English church and a resident Obaplain paid by to~ 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, A Roman Catholte cha 
deing built, and there is also a Methodist. placo of worship. here 
aro three achools, two for Huropean children, one of thom mainthined. ff 

































by Methodists and the other by Roman Catholics; the third fy the 
Joeal fand primary school. ‘The railway basa largo station with good 
waiting and refreshment rooms and & large locomotive.,“rorkat 
tho whole representing a cost of about £40,000 (Rs. 400,000), ke 
establishment includes about 700 workmen, drivers firemen and 
‘employed in working trains on tho Tal nsoent and, betwene 
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puri and Néndgaon, nnd in tho repairing shops. Of the whole 
A Aiton are reste, Colas being 
natives. ‘Tho wages paid amount to about £3000 (Rs. 80,000) 
‘month. Tho mechanics are recruited from different parts of tho 
Deccan. A number of local bincksmiths and carpenters are also 
employed in the fitters’ shop. ‘Tho wages earned are about th 
same as in Bombay, £3 10s. to £4 10s, (Rs, 35-Rs, 45) 0 month 
hhy fitters, smiths, and machinomon; £2 to £3 10s, (Rs.20-Rs. 35) 
by caxponters; 4144, to £1 16s (ts. 12-Re. 18) by forvmen ; 
20s, (ls) by Iabourers Pps, which adjoin Tgatpu, on the 
south, has the tomb of Sadr-nd-din, a Musalmén saint of great local 
repute, and three miles on the north is Tringalvédi with some cave 
tomples in the fort. Panthers nro occasionally shot in the hills near 
Tgatpuri, and a singlo herd of blue bull or nilgdi, are often found 
wandering to the north of tho Mbélungi hill that forms a notable 
Jand-mark abovo the railway reservoir. 

In 1827 Captain Clunes noticed Tgatpnri_ as being on the high- 
road from Nasik to Bhivadi ond having fifteen houses and somo 
walls, 

Indraii or Indragiri Fort, 4526 feot above the sea, about 
four miles uorth-wost of Chiindor on tho Roura pass, is a small 
towor which wat disimantled by Captain Mackintosh in 1818, ‘Tho 
approach is difficalt. ‘Pho only objects of intorest on the hill are 
some caves aud sculptures, and  Porsian inscription below the foot 
of tho stops loading to tho rock? In the 1818 campaign, tho 
Durning of tho neighboaring fort of Réjdhair xo improssod tho 
Garrison that thoy abandoned Indrii without a struggle. 

Tambutke, four milos wost of Dindori, with, in 1881, a population 
of 492, has a plain Hemédpanti well forty-five feot square 

Jaykheda, fiftoon miles north of Satdua, with, in 188 \- 
lation of 2215, was tho head-quartors of an old potty division, “Ib 
has still tho office of the chief constable and « police guard, and 
there is also school and a dispensary. Most of tho People are 
husbandmon. ‘Thero is mach garden land near Jaykheda and sugar- 
cane is Iargely grown. ‘There is littlo trade, 

Thorega, on the Agra road, about fiftoon miles north-onst of 
Mélogaon, with, in 1881, a population of 1762, was the head-quatters 
of an old sub-division, ‘In 1861 it ix noticed aa a staging "station 
for, troops on tho road from Asirgad to Maloguon with 100 housos 
and o rost-houso.? It has a beautiful little Hemédpanti temple 
of Shrishankar, sbout sixty foot square, partly ruined, and with ‘an 
‘almost illegible inseription® ‘Tho temple has a yearly Government 
allowance of 16s. (Rs. 8). 

Ka‘chna Fort, in tho Chéndor range, about two miles west of 
Koledhuir and ten’ miles north-west of Chindor, is described by 
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Coptain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, as a largo hill, much steepor 
than its neighbour Koledhair. ‘The road to it lay from the north, 
nd from that road a bad pass to Gangthadi led to the fort, A 
wall of looso stones, with a amall opening in the middle which conld 
‘be filled in no time, ran across nearly the wholo breadth of the pass, 
and could enablo « handful of men to defend the pass. The oul 
fortification on tho hill-top was an indifferent wall and two sma 
old doors, ‘There was plenty of water and vary good 

and other rooms cut in tho rock. ‘There were seven of the Peshwa’s 
militia in tho fort.! Kiichna was one of the soventeon strong 
places that surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak in 
18184 

Kalsuba‘i, the highost point in tho Deccan, 5427 feat nbovo the 
sea, is said to tako its name from a Koli girl named Kalsu, Kalsa, 
according tothe lary, was fond of wandring ft tarot) Ona 
sho came to Indor at the foot of the hill now called Kalsubi, and too 
servico with a Koli family on condition that sho should nob. be 
asked to clean pots or to sweep. Matters went smoothly. till, one day, 
ono of the family ordared Kalaa to olaan some pota and clone away 
somo litter. She didas sho was bid, but, immediately after, climbed 
the hill and stayed on its top till her death, Where she cleaned 
the pots is known as Thdle Mel,-and whore she cleared away the 
litter gs Kéldava, Tho bill is « natural stronghold about ton miles 
south-cast of Tgutpuri, tho nearest railway station, Its top ix @ 
cone with room only for axmall shrine and a trigonometrical survey 
cairn, ‘hero is a largo lower shoulder without remains of 
‘buildings, and tho absonco of water cisterns shows that tho hill was 
nover used as a fort? 

‘Tho hill falls very abruptly on threo sidos, On tho fourth, that is 
the south sido, are numerous phthways cut by grassoutters and 
visitors to the tomplo, ‘There is nlso a rond up the bill from Indor, 
steop but practicable, the only difficult bit being near the top wherd 
48 passes over aippery wall of rock, whore holes aro ext to climb 
by. A priest from Indor climbs daily to the temple to offor fowls. 

ivory ‘Tuosday dovoteos flock from tho villages bolow to pay their 
respects to Kalsubéi Devi and make offerings, About one-third of the 
way, on the north side which is singularly baro of troes, a fine spring. 
of water flows from a stone-built basin. ‘Tho water is said to reappear 
in Shukla-tirth, another largo basin of cut stone with a cow's mouth, 
sbout o mile from the base of the hill, ‘There is no regular fair, 
bat all passors-by visit the spot. 

Kalsubéi is worshipped at two places, one half way up, the other 
on the hill top. Many Kolis worship her as their household 
goddess for the people belive that the goddess favours those who 
take vow to hor in eases of trouble and difficulty. ‘The village of 
Bari in the Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar was granted to tho 
Kol family who gare employment to Kalsubsi, bone their breach 
of contract gained the hill w deity and tho pooplo a guardians 
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visit to Kalsubéi: ‘Daring the night I mounted this king 
of Deccan hills, the ascent of which was more than usual 
precipitous. At one place, the only possible advance was throug! 
the branches of Barty little tree, which conveniently grew out 
of the cleft and formed a ticklish sort of staircase to walk up in 
the middle of the night.2 When we reached the foot of the neceh of 
rocks, which form the highest bit of earth in the Deccan, so chill a 
night wind struck us that my guides declined the further ascent and 
‘assured me there was nothing whatever on the top, which we, boing 
soclose under the rock, could not see. Scrambl ing up, T found a 
little temple dedicated to Dovi Kalsu on the bit of platform only 
8 fow yards in circumference, at a height of 5427 feet above sea 
level. “I knew the sunrise would give mo a fine prospect, and I 
Was not Matic Below, to tho northward, lay a ruck of bills, 
si king: into the wide Godévari plain, the great rocks of ‘Trimbak, 
Anjani, and Harish at its pore belay alate observable, A shade 
of green in the far plain showed where lay the city of Nasi , Over 
which rose the Dhair and Rémsej forts and their range of hills, 
Above and beyond, the groat Chindor rango stretched across the 
horizon; Achla, Ahivant, Saptashring, Mérkinda, Raévlyn-Javlya, 
Doramb or Dhodap, Réjdbair, and Indri lifting their sunlit heads 
against tho morning sky. Boyond the hollow of Chandor, hidden 
by two projecting ts belonging to the line of the Kalsnbéi 
hills, were the Ani ‘ankai twins commanding the road between 
Ahmadnagar and Mél m. ‘To the west on the Kalsubai oO 
itolf wery Aang. and Ralang, and to tho cast gud nortieonst tho 

iant heads of Bitangad, Pattah, Aundha, and Ad. To tho south 
fhe eye need over denso forests, rising amid which, along the 
lino of the Suhyddris, wero several more forts, tho chief of thom 
Harischandragad ; and ond, to the south and west, lay tho 
Konkan, and resting on it the great fort of Mabuli. Further to the 
south the Métherdn range was dimly visible like islands floating on 
‘@ sea of wave-like hills. 

Kalvan, the hoad-quarters of the Kalvan sub-division, with, in 
1881, a population of 2022, lies about thirty-five miles west of 
Malegaon, Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revouue and polica 
offices, it has a post office, ‘Tho climate is very unhealthy for 
People reared in the drier Deccan districts, as thd hills bordering 
‘on the Girna valley retain the rain clouds in large quantities 
during the monsoon and the amount of vegetation renders the 
subsequent drying process a long one. Even among the natives 
of the valley there is a great deal of fover betweon November and 
February, partly duo to bad food. ‘Tho wooded scenery to the 
west of Kalyan is very beaatifal, and Abhona is one of ihe most 
picturesque portions of the collectorate. The village of Kalvan is 
comparatively insignificant and has only recently been raised to 
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importance since Baglin has been formed into two sub-divisions. 
Places ofTnterest. 18 chief wealth is the garden crop of sugarcane, grown in fine 
‘soil, watered by a tributary of the Girna.t gt 

KarumFoxt. -Kanhira Fort is in the Chindor range sbout seven miles 
north-west of Dhodsp. Captain Briggs described it in 1818 a3 
having scarcely anything that could bo called a. wall, Its’ oaly 
defence was its height and its ascont. The overhanging 
nature of the hill was likely to cover to an attacking force, 
The fort had a good supply of water from reservoirs and good rock- 
cut store-houses. There were seven of the Peshwa’s militia in 
the fort? Kanhira was one of the seventeen strong places which 
surrendered to the British after tho fall of Trimbak in 1818 

Karxnita For, _Kankra‘la Fort, twelve miles north-west of Malegaon, was 
reported in 1362 to'be ruined. 

KasmmaForr.  Kantra Fort lies about four miles east of Ankai. The bill 
on which it stands is lower than the others near it and is entirely 
commanded by one about 1000 yards distant.* In 1818 Captain 
Briggs found the ascent to the fort fairly easy, the entrance 
ting by » bad gate about six foot wide. ‘There’ was plenty of 
water and s small place cut out of the rock answered asa 
house for grain and ammunition. Near the gateway, but outside 
the fort was another rock-out room useless as a military store- 
house on account of the fire that coald be brought to bear upon it 
from below? 

Kivsar For, _ Ka'ynai Fort stands ten miles north of Igatpuri, two miles west - 
of the railway line, midway between the Ghoti and Bailgaon stations 
of the Peninsula Railway. ‘The fort, which is said to hava been 
built by the Moghals, was coded to the Peshwa by the Nixém | 
in virtue of a treaty concluded after the battle of tage (1700 
‘When the Mardthis were defeated at Trimbak in 1818, a, 
like Tringalvédi and fifteen other neighbouring forts, fell without 
a struggle to the British Captain Briggs who visited it after its 
surrender found two houses at the foot of the hill where the garrison 
lived. The ascent was easy till the scarp was reached. ‘The scarp, 
though not very high, was nearly perpendicular and was climbed 
by bad rock-cut steps. There was only one tolerable gate. ‘Tho 
top of the fort was small with an ample water supply and good 
hhonses for the garrison. 

‘The fort is now (1880) uninhabited. Below the hill is a 
Tillage inhabited by Maréthé®, Kolis, and Thélcars with a sprinkling 
of G Osvél Vinis. The Osval “Vinis aro a thriving class 
who have permanently settled in Kavnai and visit Viramgam, 
their native place, on marriage and other ceremonial occasions. 
‘The chief trafic is in grain, palse, and oil-seod or Khurdeng, ae 
well as considerable transactions in rico. The foot of the hill on 
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tho north is comparatively well clothed with trees, chiefly an inferior 
deseription of * ‘There is a ruined temple of Kémékshi 
Devi, to whom offerings of cocoanuts, betelnuts, and money aro 


made on Dazra (October), when ‘go in numbers to pay their 
Tespeots to tho goddess. "A small pond close by the temple holds 
water throughout the year. 

Kherva’di, thirteon miles north-cast of Nésik, is a small 
amulet of 1092 people which has grown since it became s Tailway. 
station, It belongs to the town of Chindori and is part of tho 
estate of the Hingno family of Deshasth Brahmans, The hoad of 
the family is a third class sardér and enjoys eivil powers within tho 
limits of his township. There is school and some well built 
Houses in tho hamlet. Tho station traffic returns show an increase 
in passongers from 15,581 in 1873 to 24,408 in 1880, and in goods 
from 2618 to 8713 tons, 


wost of Réjdhair fort and seven miles dorth-west of Chudor, was 
described by Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, as a 
stronghold, hardly deserving the name of a fort. Tt was large‘and 
of ascent, an ill built wall about ton foot long and six fost high 
tlh a asiseable door being the cos Kressenen’ There were good 
rock-cut granaries and store-houses, but a deficient and bad water 
supply in the hot season. There were seven of tho Peshwa’s militia 
in thefort.* | Koledhair was onoof the seventoon strong places that 
surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak in 18182 
Kothur, three miles south of Niphéd, has a templo of 
‘Malhéreshvar Mahsdov (42' x 22" x 15’) it ahrinea 
of Ganpati, Devi, Vishou, and Sarya. All the b are of 
stone and. mortar’and are enclosed by a stone wall. is a 
stone rest-house (25'x 12’x13') within the wall and from tho wall 
to the water's edge of the Goddvari is a ight of steps. Tho 


‘Thore are two inscriptions, one on the upper story of the saiy 
tomple which records the building of the temple in an. 1717 by a 
Makédam of Kotha, andthe othce on the western corner of the 
steps which records ‘the fact that they were built in 1727 by the 

same man.‘ 
Eulang and Alang on the Ahmednagar frontier of Igatpari 
jabout ton miles south-cast of Igatpuri station, are two blocks cf 
ipitous flat-topped rocks. Like Aundha and Pats, Kulang and 
are about two miles distant from each other, Alang being 








2 Mr. J. A. Baines, 0.8 
A ba pate, but practicable for horses, rans into 


Khindesh over the lower part 
‘the hi Report, 20th Juve 1818, 
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almost entirely in the Ab district. Their are 
fnsovossible, #80 old way of Seas tariag been cononeee ‘Tho 
two blocks are separated by the smaller mass of Madangad, which, 
like its neighbours, was rendered inaccessible by the destruction, 
probably in 1818, of the rough staircase leading to it through 
8 cleft in the almost perpendicular rock. Alang ean be climbed 
from Kulangvédi village in Nésik about two miles to the north, 
but with great difficulty aud some danger. The crags in this 
range are the steepest of any in the collectorate and hardly afford 
foothold for any but the smallest brushwood. Under strict 
conservaney the ledges betwoen the chief scarps show a better 
wrth, fo tho enst of Alang is tho steep pees Known 6 the 
asband and Wifo, naerd-naet, fom two curious pillars of rck 
that jut up from the ridge dividing the Nésike an 
callediorates, he pass is, passable’ on foot though diiault? Wo 
record of the builders of theso forts has been traced. ‘They were 
sbably ceded to the Peshwa by the Moghals in 1760 along with 
avndi and other Nasik forts? From the Peshwa they passed’to 
the British in 1818, 


La’salgaon, twelve miles north-cast of Niphéd, with, in ISS1, a 

opulation of 1518, has a railway station, a post office, and a school. 
FrB olargo mart for produce from the Nixdave tersiories, There re 
several local traders and brokers come from Bombay to buy... ‘Tho 
station trafic returns show an increase in passongers from 23,100, 
{in 1878 to 88,014 in 1881, and in goods from 15,590 to 19,787 tous) 

‘Malogaon, north latitade 20° 82’ east longitude 7A® 85/, with, 
in 1881, a poptlation of 10,622, lies on the -A’grra road 164 miles 
porth-cast of Bombay and twenty-four miles north-east of tho 
Maninéd station, on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway. 
Ie stands on lovel ground on the left bank of the Parsal which joins 
tho Girun about a milo and a half below the town, Besides being 
the hend-qnariers of tho ebiof rerenae and police officers of the 
sub-division, Mélegaon has a sub-jadao's court, a dispensary, 
tnd telegraph offese, anda weskly feday’ meets Meee bes 
and a half to the north-west of the town isa cantonment, whore the 
wing of a Native Infantry regiment is gonerally posted. 

The municipality, which was established in 1863, had, in 1881-82, 
a rovenno of £1018 (Rs, 10,185) or an incidence of about 2xa head 
of the population within municipal limits, The dispensary, which 
was established in 1869, is in charge of an hospital aigtant, 
In 1881 it had 6780 out-pationts and sevon in-pativnts, com 
with 7554 and one in 1880.. ‘The cost was £165 (Re, 1050) apa 
pe (Rs. 1300), ae te are built of mud an 

lat roofs, though of late the rich have begun to adopt an 4 
moe of house ‘Pacing ote bankai 


In the beginning of the present century Mélogaon 
of the chiof seats of Arab settlers in Weatemn India, whe h 
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saying,“ Hold and you have Khéndesh by tho nose, 
f tho. Arab 


saptare of Mélegaon fort, in 1818, some o 
wore escorted to Surat and thoro shipped to. their native country ; 
others retired to Kathidwér, Catch, and Haidarabed in the 
Deccan. A trace of Arab blood remains in some families who 
‘dross like Maréthis, but, at home, speak a mixture of Arabic and 
Maréthi, 

Malogaon fort is said to havo been built in 1740 by ono 
Nérushankar It stands in the contro of a broad rich plain on tho 
loft bank of the Musam, a little above its meoting with the Gina, 
‘Tho soil on tho left banke of tho river is black mould about a foot 
deop, resting ona white sandy rock, soft and easily worked near tho 

bat increasing in hardness in proportion to its dopeh, The 
right bank is a shelving rock covered with loose sand. The Musam 
runs under the west and round a great part of the north and south 
sides of the fort. When besieged in 1818 the fort was described as 
‘consisting of threo distinct lines of works with a ditch in front of the 
middle line. ‘The body of the place was an exact square of 120 yards, 
flanked by ‘a round tower at each angle aud one in the contre of 
each side. ‘Tho middlo line, which was a fausscbraye or mound 
outside of a rampart, was also quadrangular, running parallel to and 
at a short distance from the inner work; bat assuming an oblong 
shape from the distance betwoon them being greater on the east 
‘than on the other sides. ‘The outer line was irregular, running to 
the body of the fort on the west sido only, and extending to some 
distanco on tho other sides where it embraced a lange space of ground. 
It was strengthened, throughout its wholo extent, by towers 
atirregalar intervals. ‘Towards the cast, and also on part of the 
northern sido of the fortress, thero was an sdditional line of mud 
works, old and mach decayed between the ditch of the middle line 
and the outer line, It extended from the south-east angle of the 
ditch as far as the works of the gateway on the northern side with 
which it was connected. ‘The middle fine and faussebraye wero of 
excellent stone masonry and so was the onter lino on the south side 
and towards the river, but the parts which faced the town were of 
mud and somewhat decayed. 

‘Tho height of the inner wall to the parapet was sixty feet, the 
thickness of tho parapet at top was six foct, and the breadth of the 
terreplein or rampart top eleven feot, making the total thickness 
of tho rampart at top seventeon fect. The breadth of the space 
between the body of the fort and the middle line, on part of tho 
north and on the west and south sides, was about forty feet, of which 
bout ton were approprintod to stabling. ‘The roof of these stabos, 
fehich -was ton “foot high, formed the top or torreplain of the 
middle lino, and was surmounted by a parapot of five fect. ‘Thus the 
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‘Hide ine wae ton feet. high from within, tt outside the 

f the work was forty fect in extreme height inelnding the depth 
the ditch, which for tho fale pr on al oto © solid rock, 
immedi of the middle line, without an 
intervening level space or berme, ‘The facing or revetment was five 





was 
west, where it was onl} feot, and, on the cast, where it 
Jus 900 fect wile, Tho Beipht of tho onter line of works, wea 
Frarteen or Sloss fect, the thckeas of the parapet being threo 
fect and that of its ramparts varying from ten feet on the west and 
south sides to fourteen feet on the east sides of the fort. 

‘The gateways were nine in number, very intricate and containing 
easaieatboal ‘The outer ones wore on the north, the innor 
ones on the eastern side. The fortress was much weakened 
cast by the town which stretched to within close mnskeb 
the cuter line of works, and contained.» many and 
build Besides disadvantage town running 
close 0 the works, the defences of tae fort ware impaired by 
village of war on the left of tho river, nearly opposite 
outer gate of the fort, which communicated with the town, 
thick grove of mango trees, 400 yards deep, also ran along the 
bank of the river opposite fo the south-west angle. 

After the fall of Trimbak on the 24th of April 1818, considerin, 
the season too advanced for military operations, Lieutenant 
‘McDowell prepared to takea position near Chéndor. But the political 
authorities deemed it important, before the. rains set in, fo gain 8 
footing in Khndesh, most of which was in the hands of the Arabs. 
Tho ment ingly marched for Milegaon and arrived 
before the town on the 16th of May. The English force had a 
nominal strength of 983, and an effective strength of below 950 
fire-locks.t were, besides, 270 Pioneers and a stall detail 
of European Artillery, barely sufficient to frnish tho necessary 
reliefs for the batteries. The day before the arrival of the 
English, the commandant of the town, Gopélréy Raja Bahsdu, 
paid a visit of ceremony to the Givil Commissioner and Lieutenant. 
Colonel McDowell. He welcomed the arrival of the British and 
said that there would be no difficulty in taking the place, that the 
fort garrison was composed of a handfal of Arabs hot exceed 
100, that thero were a few more Arabs in the town, but that they 
were so divided amongst themselves that they could not make 
x0y effective opposition, ‘Tho place, ho said, was a. contomptiba 
hole with a ditch not above the depth of his knee, To show 
that his account was in good faith the wily old Bréhman offered to 
remain in the British camp. Captain Briggs, resting on this informa, 
tion, advised Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell at onco to march tho 
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Aotachment through the town; but Colonel McDowell did not 
accede to the suggestion, which would have involved the whole 
detachment in confusion, ‘Taking, therefore, a roato ata convenient 
distance the detachment took up its ground for that day about a 
mile in front of the town. Many of the Arabs showed themselves 
along tho hedges and houses ‘armed and ready, but offered no 
violence or injury. ‘The place was summoned to surrender on that 
day (25th Moy), bat no attention was paid to the summona, 

‘The! English camp was formed with its left at the meeting of tho 
Maia and Giron; ad a post was established to provont te ontry 
of reinforcements, and for the samo purpose bodies ot irregular horse 
were ordered to patrol round the town during the night. ‘The 
camp was moved, on the 17th May, to the right bank of the Musam, 
which placed that river, thon low in water, between it and the fort. 
On the sume night from fifty to one ‘hundred men joined the 
garrison. On tho 18th, the materials for the batteries being 
collected in sufficient quantity, as soon as it was dark, an enfiladinge 
battery of two eightoon-pounders, ono eight-inch mortar, and two 
eight-inch howitzers, was constructed for the south face ; and 
another, of two twelve-pounders, for the west face. Both of these 
were four hundred yards from ‘the works, at which distance was 
likewise marked ont a place of arms in the centre of a grove of 
trees, betweon tho camp and tho river. At cight af night, the 
garrison aalled on the covering. party near the. place of arms” and 
dirvoted the fire of their guns at the two batteries. ‘The sortie was 
repulsed with spirit; but with the loss of Major Andrews wounded, 
and of Lieutenant Davis, the commanding engineer, killed, On 
the 19th, the two batteries opened, and were answered from the 
fort by seven guns. A company of infantry took possession of a 
breast-work in the rear of the villago of Sangameshyar a little higher 
up tho river ; and repulsed, that night, a second sortie, which was 
not unexpected. On the samo day (1Sth) a body of auxiliary horse 
which had been sent to Songir, returned, and with them two weal 
companies of the 2nd Battalion of the 14th Regiment, from Sindva, 
Next day (26th), the enfilading batteries continued to fire, but only 
‘at intervals, on account of tho scarcity of shot. In order to relieve 
the larger some six-pounders were bronght into position, 
‘Tho remainder of the village of Sangameshvar, having been deserted 
ly the inhabitants, was taken by the Arabs, on being repulsed from 
the breast-work, “At ten in the morning they again tried to dislod 
the company of Native Infantry. But in this they failed as 
post was strengthened by two field-pieces. Meanwhile, the 
approaches were advanced; and, on tho 2lst, a parallel was 
completed, along the bank of tho’ Musam, containing » battory at 
cach ond. "The battory of three guns on the left raked the bed of tho 
Fiver, and the other was propared for breaching, tho opposed anglo 
of the fort, On the 22nd, the guns of tho fort having found the 
range of the camp, obliged it to fall back four hundred yards, ‘The 
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breaching-battory opened with little effect against the towers, whi 
were round and of good’ masonry.” Fire gas, therafore Tic 
against the intermediate curiain, One of the enfilading-batteries 
was converted into a mortar-battory, and the other was dk 
a alin post ma sible onthe tak of the sve, ome 
Singameshvar, to confino the garrison. Some field-picces wore 
sitached to it, to bear on tho gate of that side of the fort. ‘This 
extension of the abiack was adopted in consequence of the arvival 

of tho two companies of the 2nd Battalion of tho 13th Regimeat 

a from Jalna, 

The duty now fell extremely severely on tho troops who wore 
kept continually on the alert, by the sallies of the garrison, Little 
happened on tho 28rd excopt that tho breaching-battory brought down 
4 part of the curtain, and disclosed tho rampart-banlk or faussebeays 
of the inner fort, On the same day a body of Irregular Horse 
acrived, and on the day aftor a battalion of tho Russell Brigade, 
On the 25¢h, an explosion took place in tho fort, owing to tho 
firo of the howitzers, of which somo more had been placed in a 
sida-work or epaulment to the right of the breaching battery. On the 
26th, tho breach wascarried through the wall of tho inner fost, Onthe 
same day, the arival of the 3nd Battalion of tho 17th Native Infantry 
‘was a most imporant addition to the strongth of the besiogers. Dis 
twelve-pounder shots were all expended, and every heavy gun was 
run at the vent. ‘Tho improvement of the breach therefore entirely 
depended on tho eightcea-pounders, and it. was dangorous to firs 
from thom the small quantity of ammunition that remained. Te 
this state every endeavour was used to effect a slope on the flanks 
of the breach to facilitate tho ascent to tho terreplein or 
of the middle line. ‘This was continued all tho next day, andl 
shells wore occasionally thrown to prevent the constraction of 
inner defences, ‘The parties for the atinck of tho fort and. towa 
rere told off in the evening and spent the night at their posts ready, 
for the assanlt the next morning. ‘The column for the attack. of tho 
‘reac, commanded by Major Greenhill, remained in the parllol 
on the bonk of the rivar. Tt consisted of ono hundred. Embpeauer 
and eight hundred sopoys principally of the 2nd ‘Bettalion ewe 

17th Regiment. ‘Tho column destined to storm the town, eonsatee 

«of five hundred sepoys from the threo corps in camp, was tome 

by Lioutenant-Colonel Stowart, Tt eroased the river, lower doves 
to point on tho left bank, eight handred yards from the coll 
The third column, commanded by Major McBean, which lint fred 
abject the escalado of the onter wall, near the river gato, took post 
near tho six-pounder battory up tho right bank and orate 
of fifty Kuropeans and threo hundred sepoys. "Bech cole tee 
headod by a party of ‘Pioneers, wll ole Peo scaling-laddors, and 
led by an enginoor officer. Major Greenhill’ colamn was, providad 
with bundles of long grass, to be used as might bo necceer ae 
filing up irenchos, “After @ warm fire of bwo hours aati 
{yeeching and mortar bettory against tho point of attacks Majer 
Greenhills column moved forward in broad daylight” Aear 
spproached the outer wall, Liontenant Nattes ascended the Laat 
‘e front, and, baving gnined tho summit, fll pioreed by eence 
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bullets. ‘Tho storming party continued to ndvance under a fire of 
‘small arms, by which the commanding officer was wounded. While 
fhe colamn was under partial cover, tho scaling-ladders were dropped 
from the top of tho wall. ‘The laddors failed to reach the gresd, 
and Colonel McDowell, seeing that there were unknown difficulties 
inside of the outer wall, recalled the troops. Colonel Stowart’ 
attack was began earlier, and was mora successful. Before day. 
light be had gained part of tho town ; nnd afterwards, with tho help 
‘of Major MeBean’s coltum gained tho wine’ 

As this attempt to storm the fort had failed it was determinod 
to attack from tho town side. On the 29th, as. a preliuina 
measure, all the guns were withdrawn from the batteries, with: 
the exception of the six-pounders in the post of Sangameshvar, 

Daring that night and the next day the avenues connecting ! 
the fort with the town were barricaded; and, on tho Ist of June 

in caso of ny flooding of the river, tho camp wns moved 

cross the river to a spot which had the Girna close to its roar, . 
‘Tho former position continued to be held by fifty rank and file of 

His Majesty's Royal Soots, the 2nd Battalion of the 1th Regiment, 

the battalion of tho Russell Brigade, and some Auxiliary Horse? i 
Holkar's Irregular Contingent, with two companies of tho and 3 
Battalion of the 14th Regiment, encamped on the north sido of the 

town. At the same time the construction of a redoubt was begun in 

the rear of the old broaching battery. While by those dispositions 
the place was completely blockaded, preparations were sade for ‘ 
a frosh attack from the opposite side so soon as a train, then on ite 
fray from Ahmadnagar, should arrive. During this pauso in the firing 
the had time to reflect on their sitantion, and were alive to 














‘answer to their advances leaving them no reason to expect an 
terms, they declined an unconditional surrender, and recommen 
hostilities. On the 4th of Juno, as the redoubt was finished, all 
the troops on the right bank of the Musam, excopt tho Russell 
Battalion and tho Poona Auxiliary Horse, were drawn to the camp; 
and on the next day, two howitzers opened on the fort from the 
town. On the Oth, the galleries of threo tines wore begun from the 
nearest points of the town against the three opposite towers of the 
onter line of works. But.a stratum of rock prevented any but the 
Fight mine from being continued. Little more was done till the l0th, 
when Major Watson’s detuchment of the Ist Battalion of the 4th 
Bombay Native Infantry, adotail of Artillery with four eighteon- 
Pounders, two twolve-pounders, and six mortars, arrived from 
Ahmadnoger. On the same night the mortars were brought into 
battery, and on the following morning opened an unrelenting 
ischarge, which at eleven fired two of the enomy’s magazines 
‘Tho explosion overthrew to. its foundation a large’ portion of the 
eastern curtain of the inner line, exposing to view the interior of the 
place. ‘Two of the eightoon-pounders were immediately brought ints 
Position, to tho right of tho mortar-battery, to take off the defenose 
near the breach. The remaining two were carried down the bank 
of the river, still further to the right, to breach the outer line. "So 
effective was th fro of these mortars that, on the evening of the 
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twelfth 8 depotation camo from the guerton and eontiaged 


negotiations till the following day. At length it was agreod 
native officer and twenty men should be admitted into the inner fort. 
und the British lag was hoisted on one of the towers at three in the 
afternoon of the thirteenth. Next morning, the British line was 
drawn up near the onter gate; and at nine the garrison numbering 
810, forty of thom Hindusténis, marched ont and formed in front, 
of it. They then grounded their arms, and were conducted to a 
marter of the town which was set apart for their use. Licutenaut~ 
olonel McDowell returned their small to many of the 
Arabs os they were generally handed down from father to son and 
were considered almost-sacred.? 
‘The British loss, from the 18th to the 29th of May 
two hundred and nine killed and wounded, includit 
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among whom were the successive commandants of the detail of — 


sappers and minors.* “« 

‘After the reduction of the Peshwa’s territory a considerable foree 
‘was kept with its head-quarters at Malegaon? if 

In 1827 Malegaon had 900 houses and 100 shops.! 

Ma‘nikpunj is a ruined uninhabited fort six_ miles sonth of 
Néndgaon, and about two miles north-west of the Kdsarbiri pass. 
Captain Briggs, who visited Ménikpanj in 1818, describes it 
very low hill with an easy ascent. ‘There were two miscrable-looking 
gates, anda bad wall ran round the hill except a space of about forty 

s, where the scarp was steop enough not to require stren; 
ing. "A large unfortified rock roso out of the middle of the fort, 
and filled the whole space, excopt a road of about fifteon paces all 









round between it and the wall. The water-supply was suse ae 


1827 Clunes notes that Manikpanj fort was abandoned 


it was doseribed ea a natural stronghold’ provided wilh elsterns:) 





1 Refore allowing Licutenant-Colovel McDowell to hoist the Britiah colours in 
fort, the garrison demanded a written paper stating that they should have: 
for themaclves and families to their Gestination, ‘The paper was written in the 
Marathi anguage and cotsined sa civoal lating which might bo Goutruel that 
fhe Ara might go hare, thy pled of 0 hit cw, place of dination 
Brigge, the ‘ommissioner of Khindesh, fod a copy of the terma 
fo lir Eiphmtone Soking for orders." Matin the Aras wero in 
the matter being doubtful they were moved from Malegaon to Surat. On thelr 
a Sarat prisoners he, Arabs tne an inslnt demand for py fon the 
Suthoriticn there, They threatened that unlesa the authorities complied. with th 
emands, they world attack the cattle, Orders. were accordingly iamwed that 
‘Arabs should be discharged, -Maritha and Peudhiri Summary, 208-216, we 
and 
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Pendhdri and Marsha War Papors, 376, "The ordnante used in the sioge were ten iron 
ightecn-pounders, and two iron and three brass twelve-pounders, eight bras ex: 
pounders, one ten‘inch mortar, fie eight iach mortar, one hve and a hal inch mortar, 
PEI prendre ee arf lag OM 4 
cxpenied was oenpound shots, 2305 twelve-pound abots, 21 twelv 

Gage shal, 0 spud aot 0 se und, rape nt £8 tein hel 1004 
leh inch Silly 23 fra ani half nc sell i lghtinch carsumes or mortar 
ies as ae, Faken ge, Toe Oe ma bah 
+ te eee al tineraty, 23," * Captaln Brigg’ Report. 
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Manma‘d in Chindor, forty-five miles north-onst of Nésik, haa in 
1881 a population of 3790. The town belongs to the Vinchurkar. Iti 
the junetion of the Peninsula and the Dhond and Manméd railways, 
Besides tho ordinary offices and.» waiting-room, belonging to the 
Peninsula but used by both railways, the Dhows nméd 
railway has a temporary refreshment room with messman and ten 
temporary bungalows occupied by an engineer and overseer, and 
Grivers snd guards, There is ‘also a temporary hospital, and 
apothecary’s quarters. ‘The traffic returns show for the Peniusula 
Station an increaso in passengers from 53,748 in 1878 to 226,400 in 
1881, and in goods from 15,569 to 80,198 tons; while for the Dhond 
snd Manméd station there isan increase in passengers from 51,478 
in 1879 to 103,843 in 1880, und a fall in goods from 2072 to 1548 
tons. Near tho station is'a cotton press and much cotton from 
‘Khéndesh and Malegaon takes rail here. The town has a post office. 


‘Ma‘rkinda, » hill fort in Kalvan, 4384 feet above sea lovel, stands 
ite the sacred hill of Saptashring or Chatarsingi. Captain 
Briggs, who visted Méckinds ie 1818, described it as a small 
Barren rock rising ont of flat hill, Tt faced the Ravlya-Jévlya hill, 
and between the two, over a low neck of hill, ran the pass leading 
from Kalvan to Khéndesh. From this pass two roads atruck in 
Spposite directions, one to Markinda and the other to Ravlya-Jiviya, 
int to the fort was very difficult, At the top was a door 
anda rained wall. ‘The water-sipply was ample, but there was uo 
ace for storing guns except thatched houses where five of the 
wa’s militia lived. ‘There is a peak on a tableland on the to 
and to the south of it is a pond near an umbar treo called Kotitirth, 
People come numbers to bathe hero on no-moon Mondays 
“OF somvati a ‘Thoro is another pool or firth on the summit 
called Kamandalu or the waterpot, which is said to hayo been built 
‘by the Moghals. East of Kamandala are two underground magazines 
on ‘es. To the west of the magazines is a perennial reservoir 
with excellent wator called Motitinke the ade the hill is 
Mayur Khandi or the Peacock’s Hill? The resemblance of sound 
bas given rise to a local story that. the hill i called after the sage 
Markandeya who lived on it and persuaded Devi to punish Bhimasur 
and other demons who were attacking Bréhman recluses. Under 
the name Mayur Khandi, Mérkinda appears as the placo from 
Which two grants were issued by tho Réshtrakuta king Govind IIT. 
in An. 803 (Shak 730). If not a Réshtrakuta cspital, it must have 
been an outpost or at least a place of occasional residence? Under 
the Peshwis a garrison was kept on the hill. ‘The hill slopes 
‘were not originally cultivated, but crops have been grown for the 
lust fifteen years and seven or eight years ago the slopes were 
surveyed. 


Mulher Fort in Cees a hill about two miles south of 
Muther town and 2000 feet above the plain, lies at the head of the 
Mausam valley about forty miles north-wost of Malegaon, ‘The hill 
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is half detached from a which rises westwards till it culminates 
in Siler about twelve miles farther west. ‘Theil has three fortified 
es nee oe noah, Maller is aati Mars OS ra 
gad to the west. 
‘Mulher, the stror of the three, and known as Béla Killa or the 
citadel, is'aboot half a pla ba attee Re ee np, attas 
Jing three gateways, comes a platean wit 
Phat Gust hato boca & considrablo town. ‘hers are ill am 
houses of Kancjia Bréhimang, some bungalows, and a ew od 
some cisterns and reservoirs.’ The whole platean is 
wooded chiely, with mangoes and Banyans, It is defended by 
tuasonry wall which runs along the edgo of the lower slope 
each end is carried tse foot tes cover goeea whic fe aoe 
fect high. ‘The upper scarp is approached through the 
soceeasion of gateways The further se ae er ‘tot an 
angle is rachod inthe natural scarp above, and the crevice lead 
thence to the platens pees seat oe 
of gatoways now more or less ruine a of the Plate 
thot rel ed is nearly at the western ond of eso 
plateaus of which the hill top is formed, There ia Sem 
ne ay angle nad orevi, wearer. the’ middle’ of the fi 
tho top of thin oevice has been cloved by 8 solid masonry 
‘hich lsd formas connection bobwrocnthe wo’ porticon oe Ga 
lateau which aro at this poict separated by x dip of some fifty to ® 
inndred feet. 
‘Tho east half of the platean is slightly her than the wast half, 
‘and is dofonded at the point just iia by mal and gs 
which make tho eastern part 0 citad ae a 
Near tho third gate are three guns known as Fatch-i-lashkar, 
Rémpraséd, and fepraséd, each soron toot long, ‘There was a ‘wae 
gun talled Markandeya Top which the British “Goverament is 
to have broken and sold. On the and Dre deri the ¢ 
rains of alarge court-house, and a temple of Bhadangnéth in good 
ropair with. torrace in front bearing an inscription, Here and 
there on tho slopes are abont fifteen reservoirs, somo underground 
others open, All of them hold water throoghout the yoar, ‘There ara 
two ammonition maagacioes and’ third with three odtpartan 
‘According to a local story, daring the time of the Pindavs, Mulher 
foct wae bald by, two brothers, Mayuradhvaj and ‘Témradhvaj. ‘The 
first historical reference isin the Térikh-i-Firozsbdhi, which fers that 
bout 1340, the mountains of Mulher and Séler were held by a chief 
named Méndeo? 'Thenext mention of Mulher is inthe Ain-i-Akbari 
(1590) which notices Mulher and Séler as places of strength in 
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Béglén.! In 1609 the chief of Mulher and Sélor furnished 8000 
men towards the force that was * posted at Rémnager in Dharempur 
fo guard Surat from attack by Malik Ambar of Abmadnagar# In 
1610 the English travellor Finch describes Mulher and Séler as fair 
Cities where mahnudis wore coined? ‘They had two mighty castles, 
the ronds to which allowed only two men or one elephant to pass, 
On the way wore cighty small fortresses to guard the passnges, On 
the top of the mountains there was good pasture Yrithrplenty of grain 
Snd numerous fountains and streams running into the plain In 
1637 Mulher was attacked by a Moghal army. ‘Trenches’ were 
ied and the garrison was so hard pressed that the Baglin kin, 

i sent his mother and his agent with the keys of Muller on 
of seven other of his forts? In 1663 the hill forts of Mulhor 
4nd Siler wero in the hands of Shivaji, In 1665 Thovenot calls 

* Monlor tho chiof town in Béglén.? In 1672 Mulhor and Siler wors 
plundered by Shivsji.§ In 1675 it is shown a8 Moalor in Fryor'a 
map! Tn 1080 the commandant of Mulher mado an unsnecessful 
‘attempt to scixe Aurangzob’s rebol son prince Akbar.” In 1682 
all attempts to take Siler by force having failed, tho Mulher 
commandant Noknémkhén induced the Siler commandant to 
furreuder the fort by promises and prosents."* Tn 1750 Tieflonthalor 
describes Siler and Mulhor, one on the top and the other in the middlo 
£4 hill,as yory strong eminencos built with excellent skill, connected, 
by stops cat in the rock, with rivulots, lakes, nnd houses in the 
middle of tho hill. Tn tho third Maratha war Mulher surronderod 
to tho British on tho 15th of Jnly 1818. An amnesty was granted 
to Rémohandra Janirdan Fadnavis who held tho fort for tho 

this. ‘ho surrender of Mulhor onded tho third Maratha war.’ 

1826.0 Committon of Tnspeotion desorbed Mulher as a high ook 

of an irrogular and ragged shape and of a lange area, toworing above 
and within the precincts of a lower fort. ‘The aj proach to the lower 
defences was ensy and practicablo for loaded cattlo ; ayd it was 
tolerably_dofended by a fino of works and gates, running along the 
north and cast sido. ‘To tho north wero two gatoways, the first 
tectod by two largo towers withont a gate ; tho second without. 
Towers bat viths gate in fair repair, only that the wickot was missing, 
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‘Tho lower fort contained a village oF petla, with man 
most of them empty, It was well supplied with water fro 
cut cisterns, and appeared to have every requisite for a considerable 
Settlement.” Tho ascent to the upper fort was by a narrow windin 

tnd procipitous pathway at ovary turn well commanded from bor 
Within ono or two hundred yards of the top bogan a line of parallel 
defences of eight well built curtains <siee iistances from each 
other which continued to the entrance by two strong. gatoways 
Teading to the top. Inside the fort there were only two buildings, 
ruinous and uninhabited, bat numerous sites showed that it mast 
‘once have held a large population. ‘There was 
in ponds and reservoirs, and there were some dry and 
ftore-rooms large enough to hold provisions and ammunition f 
considerable garrison for a year, Nature had dono so much for th 


ngth of the upper fort that there had been no occasion to, 
at ite ~ 











sinl works. The Committeo recommended somo slight. 
to the gateway and that ative oflcer with twenty-five multi or 
sibandie should be stationed on the hill. In 1802 the fort was 


doscribed os in a strong nataral position on a high hill very difficult 
of acoess.? 

‘Mora Fort risos on a square terrice-like peak on tho onst of: 
Lill, ‘The nscont is by rock-cut stops from the foot of the hill, 
fort is said to have had walls and a rampart of latérite and mortar — 
masonry andfive gateways along the ascent well flanked and defended. 
‘All of these have fallen out of repair, Inside are, five, 
cisterns hol LRubiet throughout the year and on the hill 
ir which rans dry in the hot weathor. hero aro 
buildings within the fort most of them out of repair. They 
of  sadar or office, a terrace-roofed stone building with 
pillars, a shrine or ola of Bhadangnéth, a ling of Maliédoy, and 
tomb of  Musaliain saint. Besides these there are several rock: 
collars for grain and ammunition, At the foot of the bill there is 
said to have beon  sottlement of Pendhéris. * 

‘Na’gpur in Néndgaon,on tho railway about three miles north-onst 
of Manméd, with in 181 a population of 255, has a carved 
Homédpauti tomple thirty-four feot long by twenty-six broad? 

Natal, a smal villago about three miles south-onatof Niel with 
in 1881 a population of 641, has a yearly fair held on Posh “4 
14th (January) in honour of Matobidev, lasting for six days. Al 
5000 people assemble from the eighbeithec . 
Na‘mpumr, fifteen miles north-east of Satina, with in “1881 0 
population of 3338, has a yearly fair in the month of Chaitra (March 
Ape). "The fair is attended by about 10,000 persons and Insts for 
week. : 

_ Na‘ndgaon, thehend-quarters of the Néndgaon sub-division, with 
in 1881.0 population of 4416, is a statiost on the Peninsula railway 
about sixty miles northeesst of Nésik. ‘This is the nearst station 
to the Elura caves in. the Nizdm’s territories with which it is 
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| gedinary gnb-divisional revenae and police offices and a pot office, 
Tho railway station is comfortable with good refreshment a 
‘rooms. Seventy-five yards behind the station is a travellers? 

with three rooms. 
he station traffic returns show an. increaso in passengers from 
28,748 in 1878 to 37,126 in 1881, and in goods from 6760 to 16,272 


ee 
# Na‘ndury near tho moeting of the Kadva and Godavari about 
‘six miles south of Niphdd, with in 1881 a population of 1403, haa, 
‘on a small rocky islet, a temple of Madhyameshvar Mahédev, said to 
‘be about 200 years old. The temple is a plain building of stone 
and mortar dy *80'x21), There is a hall or sabhdmandap with 
ud yall arched. entrances, and in front of it is a lamp-pillar or dipmal 
ive feot round and nino fect high. ‘The wholo is surrounded by a 
ruined wall. ‘Tho lomp-pillar has an inscription, dated 1738, 
“ regording the name of an ascetic.! Besides this there are smaller 
jos of Siddhoshvar, Mrigaryédhoshvar, Mahédev, and Gan 
bank of tho Godavari isa ston tomb called Agar, about 
C+. feet square and two feet high. It is said to be about ninety 
7 old and to have. been erected on the spot whero an officer of 
Ikar was buried. 
Be in north latitude 20° and east longitude 78° 51’, the head- 
of tho Nasik District, lies on the right bank of tho 
vari, about four miles north-west of the Nasik Road station 
Son the Poninsula railway, with which it is joined by a bridged and. 
metalled rod. The 1881 census returns show that Nasik is the 
sixtéonth city in the Bombay Presidency, with a town site of 857 
acres and a population of 24,101 or sixty-seven persous to tho 
the railway station the road 8 north-west across an 
plain. About three rails to tke west is a group of eee 
ills, the eastern end of the Anjaneri-Trimbak range. 
‘soarp that rans along tho north fuco of the pointed bill 
it to the east are the Pandu Lends, a group of old (ac. 200- 
1». 600) Buddhist caves, To the north of the station the ground 
slightly and the soil grows poorer. In the distance about ten 
to the north is the rongh picturesqne group of the Bhorgad- 
hills with the sharp cone of the Chimbhar Cave hill closer 
Tkand| to the right, and on a clear day behind the Chimbhar Cave 
the rugged broken line of the Chandor range stretching far to 
east, About a mile from Niisik, near the hollow of the Nésardi 
am, the country grows richer. It is parcelled into hedged fields 
L gardens and adorned by groves and lines of well-grown 
‘mango trees. . The road crosses the Nasardi a little below a rocky 


































Tho inscription is, Shak 1001, Siddhdirthi ndm aamvateare, Shravan w 1 
Shambhogir ava Mabded}, Math Masjo Nasr, Madyamedvare disciple Nardgangie 


ry tho Nisik city account smach ‘help has been received from 
‘3 oj Ray Babi 
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hapter XIV. harrier which during the rainy season forms a pretty waterfall. A 
Places of Interest, little above tho vrntorfall on the right bank aro The tailors of the 
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new Government distillery. To the north of the Nésardi the. 
continues rich and well tilled,..Closo to Nasik, to the north-west, tho 
Godévari is hid by a long lino of high ground which with font or 
five spurs to the east and sonth rises red with house tops and 
crowned with lofty troos sixty to sevonty fect above tho road. At 
tho south-oast of tho town the station toad i joined from the right 
by the east branch of the Bombay-Agra road from the hollow of 
tile Négihici strom which forms he soators limit of Nasik. ‘Tho. 
rond then passes west, with the town on the right and tho MhArs? 
quarters on the left, to the viinkadi or crooked, also known as tho 
it-péyri or soven-stopped, well where the Agra road turns to. the 
South and the town road turus to the north, A short Sigtanoe along, 
tho Agra road on the loft is tho travellers? bungalow aud on the right 
8 road loads to tho residences of tho Huropean district officers, 
‘The ground in tho neighbourhood is prettily broken by bauka and 
nolls shaded by lofty mango tamarind and banyan trees, 
Tho town of Nésik lios on both wides of the Godévari, ‘Tho part 
of tho riyor on which Nésik is built is in shapo like an inverted §) 
with o bend first to the right and thon to tho loft. ‘The city 
contains threo main divisions: Old Nasik, tho sacred sottloment 
of Panchvati, a placo of no great sizo on the left or cast 
dank of the river; middlo or Musalmén Nésik, formorly ealled 
Gulshanabad or tho City of Rosos, on the right bank and to 
the south of Panchvati; and modern or Mardtha Nasik, also on 
the right baok; lying north and woat of Musalnin Nasik and. 
Wost of Panohyati, ‘Tho most important of theso threo divisions 
is middlo Nésik across the river and to the south of Panchyati, 
Thongh to distinguish it from tho western suburbs which wore 
added by tho Maréthés it is known a8 Musalinén Nésik, middlo. 
Nésik is an old Hinda settlement. It is mentioned under tho namo. 
of Nésik in Inscription 87 on the Bharhut stupa in tho 
Provinoos of about .0, 200 and in Inscriptions 19 and 21in tho. 
Péndu caves about five miles to tho south of Nasik of nearly the 
samo age, te 
‘Tho Maréthi proverb that Nésik was settled on nine hills? ‘supports 
tho view that tho origin of the name, or at least tho m 
intorpretation of the name, was Navshikh or the Nino-peakod, 
Chitraghanta in the north which is isolated or nenely- ini 
the hills on which Nasik is built aro spars stretching from a eontral 
platean rather than a line or a group of separate hill 
Its narrow winding strects and frequent hills make Nésik @ 
Gifficalt town to understand, ‘Tho following is perhaps tho best 
grler in which to visit the different parts of tho city.  Bogianing 
from the south, to pass through tho western and northern subjurbs 
Which form modera or Maréthn Nésik; then turning by the north 
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to tho main crossing of the river, and, after visiting 


i, to return across the river to Béldji’s tem >, and 
tho'Main Basdr to the Collector's office, Fran the Gollosome ates 
to: pass south along one of the main roads to the City Cross or 

undha. From Tiundha to climb south or south-east and visit tho 
Jama mosque which is an old Hemédpanti temple and the Old Fort 
in the east, and to roturn to the Trimbak Gate in the west by the 
dargha or Pirséda’s tomb and tho eoppersmiths? quarter. The high 
ground near the dargha commands a view of most of the southern 
quarters in which thore are few objects of interest. 

From tho crooked or seven-stepped well in the south-wost the town 
ond turns to the north, by tho post office and the new mutton-market, 
through fairly busy aud woll-to-do quarter to the Trimbak Gato, To 
the north-woat, outside of the ‘Trimbak Gato, the road runs through 
the Maréthi Nava Pura or New Suburb, Fora time it, amon; 

untidy houses, till, aftor crossing the small dry bod of tho n 
of tho Sarasvati, it reaches w group of large mansions, most 

of them, like Réja Bahédur’s, turning to the high road only a plain 
sidewall, Beyond the large mansions, on sl tly rising ground i 
the northorn quarter of the city, part of tho Peshwés’ Now Nési 
which during the latter half of the eighteenth Century was enriches 
by tho spoils of India. It is crowded by Inngo well kept houses, 

top of ono of tho largest mansions, Réirikar’s or the Peshwa’s 
Old now tho Court-house, commands a view of the lonj 
sstrotch of red tilod roofs that slopo gently south to tho Saraavatia 
cover the rising ground to the south-east of the stream. 'To the 
south-west rise the picturosque peaks of the Trimbak range ending 
tastwarda in tho Panda Caves hill; to the west are groves of fine 
trees; to tho north, beyond w thick cluster of house roofs, is the 
Godévari and awoll-wooded pluin with the Bhorgad-Rémsoj hills in 
tho distance ; and to the east, hidden by treos, lie the river and the 
tomplos and rest-housos of Panchvati, 

‘Beyond the Court-houso tho city ends northwards in tho beautiful 
and richly ornamented templo of Sundar Nérayan, It stands on rising 

und near whore tho Godavari enters the town, and takes its first 
yond to the right, ‘To tho west of the tomple is the Sati Gato, and on 
the river bank, about fifty yards outside of the gate, are several plain 
stono platforms which mark the spot where Hindu widows used to ba 
Harned.” Across tho vives, in tho Hollow of the Sort bend, lies 
Rim Kund or Réim’s Pool, the holiest spot in Nasik, surrounded 
by handsomo shrines temples and rest-houses, and with the whito 
dome of Kapéleshvar’s templo rising behind it, ‘To the south and 
east of Sundar Néréyan’s templo lies Aditvar Peth or the Sunday 
Ward o quarter chielly of Kunbis and Bréhmans, ‘with many 
Jnrge well-built houses. A winding lane leads down a slope 
the Peshwa’s New Palace now the Collector's office. From 
this the Main Market, a flat crowded road, between rows of 
‘sweotmest-sellers and cloth and brassware shops, turns cast to the 
river, on which it opens just above the large and rich but plain and 
ugly temple of Bal4ji, “Along the flat river bank,runs a strong 
stone wall, and above the wall rises a row.of lofty buildings chiefly 
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Chapter XIV. temples and rest-houses. At the edgo of tho rivor bank, just 
PlacescfTaterest, the wall, are clustors of small stono shrines and tombs built im 
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honour of ascetics. In the river bod, surrounded by water when the: 
river is in flood, are many temples and memorial buildings, Closa 
at hand are the square Kaparthéla tower and the clumsy Térakeshyar 
tomple smeared with white and red wash, and further north is the 
elegant outline of the black stone temple of Nilkantheshyar. 
‘At the sacred crossing between Balgji’s and tho Rémoshvar or 
‘Nérushankar’s temples, the whole breadth of the river-bed is 
paved with dressed stone broken by fights of one or ‘two steps 
‘and by many small Mahédev shrines which are hidden in times of 
flood. Over the groater part of the river-bed, on the plinths of 
the temples, across the sloping pavements, and along the lines of 
stops, are crowds of gaily dressod water-carriors, loungers, and 
bathers. Thoro is also a sprinkling of asootics and beggars and 
‘groups crossing the river, for the stream rans low in the fair season. 
and even during tho rains the water is seldom more than waist 
deep. On the low castorn bank, surrounded hy water in times, of 
food, stand the black stone tomples of Rémeshvar or Ni 
girt with a high stono wall with a belfry in the contre of tho west 
Wall and ornamental corner domes. Further up are temples of 
‘Mabédey and Rim with graceful porch domo and spire which wero 
‘built at the close of the eighteenth century by the pious Indor princess 
Abalyébai (1765-1795). Above them, near where the small stream 
of the Aruna falls into the river, is Rémn’s Pool, its banks covered 
with fomples shrines and rest-honses and crowded with pilgrims 
tnd bathors. Beyond theso are Lakshman's Pool and Vithobars 
temple, and on rising groand behind Rém’s Pool, at the top of along 
flight of stone steps, is the large white-domed temple of Kapéleshvar. 
From Kapfleshvar, between rows of rest-houses templos and 
untidy dwellings, arongh winding road leads to the great wall 
that surrounds Rémji’s or Kéla Ram's tomple. ‘Tho tomple is in 
the contre of a large space enclosed by arched cloisters. To tho 
cast of tho mnin building is a handsome ansembly-ball, which avid 
the simplo and massive masonry of the tomple make one of tho 
handsomost modern buildings in Western India. About 200 yards 
north-east of Ramji’s tomplo is Sita Gumpha or Sita’s Cave an 
underground shrine, and a fow yards to tho north are some old 
banyan trees which are believed to represent the fivo banyans from — 
which Panchvati took its name, ‘Through south Panchvati a roughly 
paved road winds back towards the tiver between rows of 
irrogular housos. Except for its tomples and fino trees Panchyati is 
a place of little intereat or beauty. A stretch of rock and. sand oe 
the low bank of tho river is the sito of tho chiof fair weather markeb 
in Néaik, The site of tho market commands s good view of 
Mosalméa and Marithi Nasik. Th eriver bank which fs fringed with 
temples and shrines rises slightly to the north and is covered with 
large and lofty houses. From this it sinks to the low thickly-built 
centro of tho city and again slopes upwards at first crowded and 
then with fewer buildings til, near tho second hend of the river, it 
ends in a flat-topped bluff about eighty foot ubove the river bod.” 
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Crossing back from Nérushankar’s temple to Béldji's temple, a Chapter 
Short distance along the river bank leads south to the Delhi gate. pisses offate 
From this the Delhi gate road passes sonth to the Cross or Tinndha, - 
‘Most of the houses in this part of the city aro plain and ugly, but NAsue. 
some, notably Balsji'Thakur’s on the right clogo to the Tiundis, have Decriedan. 
plain massive teak pillars with richly carved capitals and brackets 
supporting balconies faced with varied and dolicate tracery. From 
the Cross the best way to the south-east of the town is perhaps by 
the Madhali lane up Ganesh hill and aoross Sonde Alito, the J&mu 

me. This is » plain stone building of considerable size and in 
repair. It is interesting becauso a doorway in the north wall 
and the principal entrance in the east show that the mosque is made 
from an old Hindu temple. ‘The temple belonged to Mahdlaksbmi 
‘whose broken image is said to be kept ina shrine of that goddess 
ina suburb of the same name to the south of the town. Further 
ast, the high ground ends in the Now Fort or Navi Gadhi, whose 
bare flat top is adorned by a magnificent and very old banyan tree, 
Ono small spur to the north of the New Fort is the Potters’ 
srr, alto tho narti-ent of tho Potinn quarter, eapersid. Ey 
p hollow, is the bare top of tho Old Fort or JuniGadhi. ‘The old 
gateway and walls hayo been carried away and no trace of building 
is left: excppt a small ruined mosque on its western crest. ‘The east 
"7-Agea oad. passes round the foot of the old fort, slong tho 
hollow of the Négjhiri streamlot. It crosses the river by a low 
paved way built in horse-shoo shape, the road on either side running 
about eighty yards up the river. Below the crossing is a sloping 
wvement for bathing and drawing water, and close to the right 
;, surrounded by the stream in times of flood, is the handsome 
stone temple of Télkute, Further down lies tho ferry boat with 
yo landing piers and raised wire rope. Close to it is the Hinda 
Durning-ground. Eastward, beyond the hollow of the Négjhiri, the 
south bank again risos and stretches east in broken hillocks, 

‘The best general view of the river and city of Nésik is from View, 
Mr, Raghoji Snap’ rosidonco on tho orest of tho high bff to the 
West of the old fort, a little below the second bend of tho river. 

Down the centre, gay with loungers and bathers, winds the 
broad Godavari, its banks lined and its rocky bed dotted with 
shrines, monuments, and temples. During the rainy months a 
Geil addy cancat, Alle tho bod fram bark to Jenks snd 12.408, 
fair season clear slender stroam_ winds among the pavements, 
stops, and shrines, Along the wost bank the high southern bluff 
of Ganesh hill slopes northwards to the Sarasvati in an unbroken 
‘stratch of rod tiled roofs. Beyond tho Sarasvati, hidden by trees 
and broken by spires and pinnacles, the roofs rise slightly to the 
high ground at the first bend of tho river. In tho centro of the 
Tow eastern bank, behind its fringe of river-side shrines and 
temples, lies the town of Panchvati, its large red roofs relieved by 
the white domes of Kapéleshvar and the black spiro and gilded 
pinnacle of Rémji's temple, To the south strotch rich gardens 
and sugarcane fields, fenced by trees and high hedgerows, and 
all round are groves of handsome tamarinds, nims, banyans, and 
2259 
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mangoes, North of thoso groves n wooded plain stretches to a 
low tabloland whoso ends riso into sharp conical hills, in the eaab 
most of which is carved a group of Jain temples. known wa the: 
Chimbhér eaves, Behind this nearer range is an irregular 
of higher and moro raggod hills. Beginning from tha right, the 
of thoso hills is known as Joban Toki tho Broast Hill. ‘Tho hi 
loyel-topped hill to tho Toft is Rém’s Bodstead or Rémae) Killa 
Rain usod to rest. ‘Tho hill with three kaobs farthor to the lott is 
tho Monkey’a ‘Tail or Mékad Shepia, nnd to the left of it is Mont 
Ahitéri-tho Bilont Old Woman. Purthor to the left and eloso. at 
hand is Suliya or the Cone, tho westmost point of tho plateau which 
ends onstwards in tho Ohamnbhar Il. ‘Dabiad Suliya at about ah 
sumo distanco ns. Moni Mhitéri, is Dhair or Bhorgad. the Black 
Fort, with an excellent quarry from whieh tho stono of Kéla Rém's 
tomplois said to havo boon brought. To the left the last in the 
range is Radtondi or the Hill of Weoping because, it ix 
of the ronghnoss of the pass over it. In clear weather th 
forma of the Chindor reage may be soon siretobing sort helen 
uémbhée il. From Mr. Kaghojis house, throagh the. Songe 

liand Budhvér Peth wards, a winding road leads south-west: to 
the Pirsédé’s tomb or Dargha. From high ground near the tomb 
tho greater part of tho southern wards of the town, in which. there 
is little of interest, may be seon. From the Daryha ward a 
Toads wost to the old Coppersmiths? quarters or Juni Tdmbet Alt 
1 busy prosperous. part of the town with some Well-earved honse 
fronts. The circuit of the town is completed at Trimbak Gate in 
tho south-west corner of Old Tambat AIL 

‘Tho! climato of Nasik is healthy and plonsant. von in May, 
though during the day tho wind is hot, tho nights arc cool 
refreshing. ‘Tho provailing wind is wosterly. Observations. taken: 
botwoon 1874 and 1881 show that for upwards of ton months the 
wind was from the wost of north and south, and that during on 
month only it blew from north-onst or south-east, ‘The a¥umge 
Jesrly sainall dnring the ton years ending 1880 ‘was 20°36 incheas 

he Lonat fall was 18°14 inchow in 1876 and the heaviest 5007 inchea 
in 1878, Tho moan yoarly tomporature daring the samo porod wee 
74°, tho averago maximum being 99° and tho average miniinum 49% 
‘The death-rato for tho samo period shows an avoruge of 4814 the 

abnormally high rate in s0 healthy a elimato ax Nall 

Aloath-rato was lowost, 32-08 the thousand, in 1871,and high 
78:40 in 1878, the year of niuusunl rainfall. ‘Tho great’ mortality te 
1878 was duo not’ to cholora or small-pox bat to fovur and in a 
Aogree to bowel complaints, disoayos which ato always most fatal ap 
feuwons of exsemive damp. The dath-rate anong Musalaan i 
gxtromely high, Tn Mr. Howlett’s opinion tho high denth-mto ta 
Nasik is chietly duo to impure water and imporfoct drainage Mg 
sanitary condition of Nésik haa a special importance because aa inp 
one of the chiof contros of pilgrimnge, if nfoctious disease beak 
out in Ns it i likely to bo carsied over the whola Prosifonoy, 
























* Sanitary Commissioners Report ou Nisik (181), pp, 45.6%, 
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Paeareereb Néeik nan toar vaegit Néxik was eotled on nioa 
ills, mpports the view hat the name Nésikis rotably tho Sanskt 
or the nine-pointed. ‘The total of nine hills’ was probably 
iran rth fr" bles nn snr aecuracy. Even if the 
‘umber was at one time correct the filling of 
ul ‘had mands’ the limiey of thos 
enumoration diffors; the following scoms on the whole the most 
generally received and the most correct account. Boginning with the 
east, tho first hill ig 
woveutyoreighty foot 
some fifteen to twent 
orth ido, which ov 
and west lies cut 
‘ruined fore on trace of its dings 
lies to the south-west of tho Old Fort. It is known as the New 
Fort or Navi Gadhi and was the site of the Musalmén Court-house 
ful of nevrallarge mansions. Except fise bauyan tree nd 
cistern almost no trace of the old a hal 


Es 
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This ia called Chitraghanta's Hill after a shrine of the goddess 
itraghauta on the hill top. 

"The natural drainage of tho town or hosha of Nasik is north and 
north-east to the Godérari; east and south-east to the Nagi 
which winds round the town to the south aud ost and joins the 
Godirar clo to the crossing of tho east Bombay-A, gra road and 

‘and north-west into the Sarasvati, which skirts the 
Herbst of tho tonnanod falls ase ae soar tbo Deli 
gate. ‘Tho Mardtha suburb or pura, except a little in the north 
which drains into the Godavari, discharges fe water eaat und south 
Ibetstto Sue Gareevai” A acall seein too noi of: Feeheod 
drains. into the Arana and a considerable sootion in the south from 
Thoth sides drains into tho Vaghédi or Varuna. ‘The rest 
Ho the Godérari. ‘The four minor streams, the No jkr Berserat 
Aruna, and Véghédi, are dry daring the fair weather and seldom 
inuvo much water except ia the highest foods. The Godsvart vhich 
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ae 
ither directly or indirectly reccives the wholo of the town drainage 
pasos throngh Nasik: iedoobe curve or inverted S from fie 
to south-east. ‘The first part of its course within town Timits 
towards the cast. Near the ford, between Jenappéa sepa on the 

and the Déngar landing on the loft, it takes a gradoal bend. to 
‘south-east and flows south-east between Ponchyati and Nésik sbout 


to 

coarsesand. ‘The whole breadth of the river ‘no 
except in high floods. During tmnch of tho rains there isa Broad 
margi i the centre of the stream, 
Inthe it narrow thread, and towards — 
the close of the hot weather the current almost ceases, “Even at 
the driest, especially in tho uppor part of the river, are several large. 
paved. pools whose water almest doves fate Ait ite year rom 
Pilgrims come to drink and to batho in those pools and on the o 
hich Tine great part of the river-bed townspeople come to 
clothes and vessels and to draw water, and att iy 
Giitle.come to drink. Except when there is a song. scour ‘during, 
the rains the river wateris much dofiled in itspassage throngh tho et 

‘The city of Nésik inclades three main parts. Old Néeik or 
Par aratt om the “cast or left bank of the! rivers middle Néale 
Puilt on nine hills on the right bank of tho river to tho south of | 


fiom the Aruna stench 
stream on the south-east 
ince of sbout 500 yards, To the south of the VaghAdi ie 
Sonsiderable ‘hamlet known a Ganoshvidi or Ganpatie ci 
Panchvati, 20 called from five banyan or vat troes, Boides its ton 
and ruined Marithi mansions, ‘has man; laps rest-houses several 
of which have been built within the ast four years by Bhatia 
merchants of Bombay. The inhabitants are Brihmans, Gavlis, 
Sonérs, masons, roliginds beggars, Kunbis, Malis, Kolis, Bhils, and 
Komtis, Some of them are well-to-do and some ate ‘pon 
ceatern parts of Panchvati on both siden of the east Boba, 
road are well wooded with it 
tamarind and banyan trees. 
The’ kasha or town of Nase is bounded on the north by the’ iv 
‘road separates it from tho outh 
on tho south the static 
© great Mhér quarter, 
iparn road nnd tho-Sarasvati sopmrste Ween 

Navdpura or the New Suburb, and on tho north-wealarn 
Title Sarasvatisoparates it from the northern subrb ee ditwar, 
‘The kasba or town of Nasik tnay for convenience be divided into two 


i Mitch of the sub-divisional x, 
pants ; al account an been contributed hy Dy, Parker, 








ts by line which passes cast through the ‘Trimbak gato u 
the mente of the Pinjéri Ghit sctom Kéciparn, toll 
Bankar Ali,and then by an imaginary line north-east and east across 
the New Fort or Navi Gadbi hill and down the hollow between the 
Old and the New Fort hills east to the site of the old Darbér gate. 
Of these two divisions thnt to the north is the kasha or town proper 
and that to the south is the Kizipura or Kéai’s suburb. ‘The kasha 

includes fourteen main divisions. ‘These are, beginning in 
the north, Somvar Peth, Chitraghanta, Vakil’s Quarter, Mhasrul 
Hill, ‘Mambat ali, Dargho, Dingar Ali, an unnamed block for 
which Madhali is suggested, Ganosh Hil, Budhvér Poth, Sonée 
ali, Néikvidipura, Kumbhérvéda, and Juni Gadhi or the Old 
Fort. 'The Kéci’s suburb, beginning from the west, includes 
Konkanipurs, Jogvéde, Multinpura, Kaldlpura, Kézipara,Urda Bair, 
Chopmandai, Kathada, Pathénpura, and Navi Gadhi or the New 
Fort. ‘The limits of the sub-divisions aro complicated and in some 
eases are disputed, The simplest way to desonbe their boundaries 
and relative positions seems to be, Keeping the southern division 
distinct from the northern division, to begin at the Trimbak gato in 
the west, pass cast throngh the southern quarters to the New Fort; 
then to describe the northern division beginning from the Old Fort in 
tho east and working back to the central Cross or Tiandha; from 
‘Tiundha to cross north-east to the river, pass north to the Delhi gate, 
‘and then south through the western quarters to Trimbak gate. 

On entering the town by the Trimbak gate and passing along the 
Pinjari Ghit road the land on the loft or north is in the Jc 
sub-division. Joovdna on tho north is separated by the Pinjéri 
Ghiét from Dargha, tho head.quarters of the Piraédis, ono of the 
‘two leading Musalmén families of Nasik ; on the east the Kaipara 

rond separates it from Kéaipara; on the south it is bounded 
Re sacgnie ou ts couche xy Konkanipura ; and on the west 
it ends in a point at Trimbak gato. Ji hill which fills the 
‘eastern part of the division and strotches north into the Dargha 
division is ono of tho nine hills of Nasik, and is said to have been a 
settlement of Jogis when Nasik was taken by the Musslméns. 
The people, who are all Musalméns chiefly messengers and dust 
washers, are generally badly off livingin poor houses. Koxxawrrona, 
the south-west division of the town, is called after a sottlement of 
Konkani Musalméns who are chicfly rico-dealers and are well-to-do 
Jiying in middle class houses, It is bounded on the north by 
Togvade, on the east by Kalélpnra, and on tho south and weet 
byy the station road. ‘Tho north-west ond. of J hill, is 
Known as West Konkani Tek or hill, to distinguish it from East 
Konkani hill in Pathinpara, Mcttiwroxa, which lies to the 


north-east of Koukanipary, stretches as far east as tho Kézipura, 
ied 01 


ito road. It is bounded on the north by Jogvida, on the east by 
Beira, on the oouth ey Kelélpurer al cat ie “work Sy 
Konkanipura. The people of this sub-division are chiefly Musalméns 
who sell bombils and other dry fish, ‘They are badly off, most of them 
living in poor and small houses. ‘To the south of Multénpurs is tho 
small somewhat ill-defined quarter of the pulse-dealers or Kalils, 
‘known as Kaldlpura, ‘The people aro most of thom ‘well-to-do ‘and 
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livo in good houses. KazAurvea is bounded on the north by 
‘Malténpars, on the east by Urdu Bazér and Chopmandai, on the 
south by the station road, and on. tho west by onkanipara, To, 
the east of Kalélpura is Chopmandai, the market gardeners’ quartery 
which, excopt a few houses that straggle south to the Mhérvada, lies 
to the north of the station road. | Cuorsaxa, apparently tha” fadh 
anarket, is bounded on the north by the southern fringe of Kiaipars 
which is kuown as Urdu Basér, on the east by Urdu Bazds, om 
tho south by the Mhérvéda, and on the west by Kalélpura, ‘The 
people of this sub-division ‘are mostly Malis, husbandmen and 
vegetable-sellers. ‘They are a middling class, living in middling and 
poor houses. . From Chopmandai Urdu Bazdr passes east as far as 
the Bhagur gato, the honses lying chiefly along the north side of the 
Urdu Bazdr road between Kalélpura and the Bhagur gate, Unow 
Baskx is bounded on tho north by Késipara, on tho east. by 
Kathada, on the south by Chopmandai, and on the west by Kalalpars 
The peoplo are turners, Thékars, Pardeshi ‘Telis, and Mi 
most of them tuners, fruit-sellers, hide-dyers, and horse-shosrs, 
They are not well off and live ia middling and poor houses, ‘To the 
north of Urda Bazér is Kiarrvna, the settlement of tho Kégt 
Saheb, tho fomnder of one of the two leading Musalmén. families 
of Nasik. It is bounded on the north by Budhvér Peth, on tho cast 
by Pathénpura, on the sonth by Urdu Bazir, and on tho sweet 
by Malténpure and. Jogvéds. ‘The poople of this sub-division are 
fi in 


















sclméos and Shimpi, most of them well-to-do and livin 
middlo class houses, ‘To the east of Késipura, and separated 
it by Bankr Ali, is Parunrcza.. It is bounded on the north 
Naikvédipura and Navi Gadhi,on the east by Kathada, on the so 
hy Kathada, and on the west by Kézipara, le of this 
sub-division aro Musalméns, Chémbhérs, Milis, and Salis. ‘They 
‘gre not well off, most of them living iu poor houses. To the south of 
Pathénpura, stretching far to the south-cast with somewhat uncortaia 
Timits, is the large quarter of Kuthada or tho Baloony, called after 
sm ornamental balcony which adornod an old Musalmain mansion 
Karsana is bounded on the north by Pathénpura, on the northeast 
y the high mound of Navi Gadhi, on tho east beyond the Bombay 
Agra road by the Kagdipura or paper-workers’ quarter, on the seutha 
gest by the Kolis or fishermen’s quarters, on the south 
Mahdlakshmi aud a few outlying housos of tho ‘Mhirs" quarter, aed 
Gr, the west by Chopmandai and the Urdu Bazér. ‘The poopie of 
this sub-division are chiefly Musalméns, Shimpis, Kolis, ahd. Blose 
Tidy are badly off, most of thom living in poor and. stoall.honsan 
fe the north of Kathada is Navi Ganut or the Now Fort, « high 
fattopped mound crowned by an old and vory lofty baugne tree, 
the sito of the Musalmén darbar or governor's house. ‘The hill gag 
once covered by the houses of the chiet Musalmin officials, butalmeay 
all traces of them have been removed. On the north s deop galley 
Haown as the Darbér gate road: separates the New Feet from 
‘Fambhiérrdda and tho Old. Fort, on tho east across tho Pree 
Agra road is-Kégdipura ; on the sonth is Kathada ; and on the wos: 
tho flat op of (tho New Fort passes vinto Néikvédipuray Tee 
uarters which havo been included in the southern 
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of tho town. To the north-cast of tho Darbér gato hollow 
is the Ou Forr which, without any building except s small mosque; 
ie the extreme northaat corr ofthe town. Boe: 
wrest of the New Fort, separated from it by a deep gully, is 

KoxouAxvaoa or Potters” = On the cast it stretches to 


‘into Néikyadipura, and on the 
hdr Ali or tho J&ma 


la, by 
poor Musalinins, sometimes said to be converted Bhils, bat there 
must have been a large foreign intermixture as many of them 
have markedly Musalmén faces, long and bigh-f with fall 
Beards. It stretches north almost to the river near Ketki gate. On 
‘the cust is Kumbhérvéda, on the south is Pathsapara, and on the 
st is Budhwés Poth. "To the west of Nikrédipara and to tho 
north-west of Pathinpura, from which it is separat Keéripara, 
Ee Bemis Perm. “it i bounded on tho horth by Ganesh’ ond 
Sondr Ali hills, on the east by Néikvédipara, on the south by 

para, and on the west Kazi it 


moneylenders, the others not well off. Some of the houses are 
rich and several of them have fine wood carving. ‘To the south-west 
of Budhivér Pethis ipura called after the tomb snd masque of 
i iy whi ios what in arly Hind tines was the 
of Jogrida hill. The people of this sub-division, who 
iefly Musalméns nnd Manoris, are well off, most of them 
living in, middle class houses. Dazcua is bounded on the north 
Dingar Alon the east by Budvés Peth, on tho south by J 
ior 


ae Aus, so pallet) rs 
ly _ocenpi goldsmiths includes jaro 
‘mosque, Mr. Raghoji’s ie a some well-carved dwellings. 
Tt runs north to the river between tho Ketki and Ashra gates, on 
the north-east is the Old Fort and Kumbhirvada, on the cast is 


jle are Sonérs, Vanjaris, Li ‘and Guravs, most, 

Af them. woll ido and Hving ta waddle’ Gasy bowen, "To. tho 

i isGanesh hill, Gaxest Hux ends northwards 

Ashra gate, on the east the Ashra gate rood 

i, on the south is Badhvér Poth, on 

the west, is Dingar Ali, and on the north-west an unnamed block 

which may bo called Madhali. ‘The people of this division, who 

are chiefly Bréhians and Kanbis, aro well off, most of them living 

‘in-houses of the richer class. To the south-west of Ganesh hill is 

Dingar hill. Disoar Hu. is separated on the north by the Madhali 

Tano from the unnamed block which has been called Madhali, on 

tho east it is bounded by Ganesh hill and Badhvar Peth, on the 
south by Dargha, and on tho west by Mhasrul hill. The 

fre Brahman: monoylenders and beggars and. Kosbti 
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Dasket-sellers and weavers. They are mostly well off, living in 
‘houses of the richer class. On the north-west Dingar Ali vans im 
‘corner to the Nasik Cross or Tiundha. To the north of Di 

i is the unnamed block for which the name Madhali is snj 
‘Mapsatr runs north to the river between the Ashra and Nay gates. 
On the north the Nav gate road separates it from Chitraghanta, om 
the north-east ja the river, on the south-east is Ganesh hill, on the 
soath Dingar Ali, on the west Tiundhs Cross, and on the north-west 


faced, Dushan the ugly-faced, and Trishira the three-headed. It 
may be considered the heart of the town and is the mecting-place 
‘of five main roads, the Nav gate rosd on the north-east, the 
Madhali lane on the south-east, the Old Témbst Ali road.on tho ~ 
south, Bhadrakili’s lane on the west, and the Delhi gate road on 
the north. At this place the Holi is burned ‘March-April and 
garlands of mango leaves, stretched across of the vi 
roads show that like other crosses this Tiundhs is 
gathering place for spirits. At the Tiundha end of # 
road on the west side is Béléji Thakur’s house ono of.t 
specimens of wood carving in Nésik. The unnamed bl 
‘Vaxni’s Quarts to the north of the Tiundhs Cross is boun¢ 
the north-east Chitraghanta hill, on the south-east 
‘block which has called Madhali, on the south by the Tis 
Cross, and on the west by Somvér Peth. To the north of 
‘Vakil’s and Madhali quarters is Chil ita with a high p 
hill whose eastern face slopes to the river ‘the Nav and 
Delhi gates. Commelina) i ee eee 
shrine to Chitraghanta devi on i is on the north separated 
by the Delhi gate road from Somvér Pet 1, on the east it is bounded 
‘by the river, on the south by the Madbsli and Vakil’s quarters, 
and on the west by Somvir Peth. The people, who are 
Brébmans and Sutérs, are well off, and live im middle class houses. 
‘To the north-west and north of Chitraghanta is Somvér. 1, one of 
the largest divisions of the town, lying along the south or right bank 
‘of the Sarasvati, Souvdszreru on the north is so] by the 
Sarasvati from Aditvar the north division of the main suburb, on 
the east by the river bank between Bal4ji’s temple and the Delli 
gate, on the south-east by Chitraghanta hill, on the south by 
‘Bhadrakéli’s lane which separates it from Mhasral hill, and on the 
west by the Sarasvati which tes it from the Nay 

or New Suburb. The people of this sub-division, who are 
‘Bréhmans and Telis, are well off and live in houses of the richer class. 
To the south of Somvér Peth is Mhasrul hill, a quarter with w 
considerable number of riined mansions and empty spaces, Tt 
contains in the north-west the beautifully carved Hingne’s Vada 
the finest specimen of wood work in Nasik, and to the weston 
the wost side of Pérasnéth lane the smaller but not less beautiful 
finished front of Hingue’s Diwén’s house. The inhabitants, wl 
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‘re Bréhmans, Kanbis, Nhévis, and Thékurs, are generally well-to-do 
and live in large rich honses. Muasnoz Hitz ts separated on the 
north by Bhadrakéli’s lane from mvér Peth, on the east it 
isseparated by the Old Témbat Ali road from Dingar Ali, on the 
south it is bounded by Dargha and Old ‘Témbat Ali, on the south- 
west by Old Timbat Ali, and on tho west by the Sarasvati. Oup 
‘Tiawar Aur is the extreme south-west corner of kasha proper. Tt 
is bounded. on the north by ‘Mhasral hill, on the ast by 

‘on the south by Jogviida, and on the west by the Sarasvati. Ttis a 
ich quarter with many Honses of wel-to-do eoppermmiths. | Among. 
the older houses aro one or two fronts carved in the double-lotua 
‘end chain pattern, 

‘The main pura or suburb in Nésik is the modern or Mardtha town 
to the west and north-west of the Musalmn city from which it is 
scparated by tho stream of the Sarasvati. ‘The Maratha town is 
aivided ino two measly eqnal sostions by the Navépara road which 
rons north and south. In the south of Navaipura to the sonth of the 
‘MTrimbak gate road is # small quarter known as Khadkila or the 
rocky, whose limits strotch south to the mutton market and Dhondo 
‘Mahisdev’s fountain. The people of this sub-division are Musalméns, 
Pirsis, Mérwir Vénis, Dhobis, Mochis, Jingars, and Bhangis. They 
aaré mostly well-to-do and live in good honses. ‘To tho north NavAPosh 
strotches from the Trimbak to the Hatti gateroad. From the Hatti 
gate road it stretchos north-east to near the Peshwa’s New Palaco 
now the Collector’s office. About the Collector's office ia a small 
quarter known as the Pot, or bridge from an old Maréthi culvert 
across the Sarasvati. It is inhabited by Bréhmans, Sonsrs, Marwar 
‘and Gujarat Vénis, Shimpis, Kéchis, Halvais, and Bohoras, all well 
of, living in rich and large honses.' ‘The whole of the inhabited 
quarter to the north of the Hatti gate rond and the Pul or main 
market road, which runs from the Collector's office east to the 
river at B4ldj’s temple, is included in the Aditvar Peth, so called 
Hom s Sundey cloth iarkot which used to be held ia it. Tho 
inhabitants are Brahmans, Telis, Mérwér Vinis, Kunbis, Vanjéris, 
Tondes, Témbats, and ‘Tambolis, Most of them are well off and 
five in rich houses. 

OF suburbs distinct from the pura proper or Marétha suburb 
thore aro, in the south beyond tho station road, the Mhars’ and 
Butchers’ quarters. Further east is a small suburb named after a 
shrine of Mahdlakshmi. Beyond Mahélakshmi, to the soath-east of 
the town, are tho fishers and grasscutters’ quarters, and further 
north Kégdipura or the paper-makers’ suburb, 

‘Tho 1851 census returns showed a popalation of 24,101, of whom 
20,472 wore Hindus, 8446 Musalmans, 142 Christians, and 41 Pérsis. 
‘This gives an average density of sixty-seven to the square acre over 
the whole area (857 acres) of Nasik town. As rogards condition the 
people of Nasik may be arranged under four classes, the rich with 

ly incomes of moro than £100 (Rs, 1000), the upper middle with 
£100 to £50 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 500), tho lower middle with £50 to £20 
(Rs: 500-Rs, 200), and the poor with less than £20 (Rs. 200). Of 
the rich there aro from 100 to 150 families. They are chiefly priest, 
Government servants, lawyers, landlords, pensioners, traders, 
225~00 
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‘moneylenders, and coppersmiths. Of the ieee: middle class three 
‘are 500 to 700 houses, belonging to thesame classes as the rich, Of 
the lower middle class there are 400 to 500 families, belonging to the 
tame classes with the addition of some oilmen and tailors, Of the 
Poor there are 1800 to 2000 families, chiefly retail sellers, craftsmen 
except coppersmiths, and s few oilmen and tailors, husbandmet, 
Inbourers, wanderers, and beggars, i) 
‘Except Government servants whose office hours Inst from tent to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and test for 
two hours, work from two to six, sup about eight or nino, aud retire 
torestaboutten. Among therrich the women rise abont half-past six 
oF seven, clean the hearth, bathe generally at home, help to make 
ready tho midday meal, dino after thoir husbands, rest till two, | 
to the temple to worship or hear sacred books or sow or ebro 
at home, help in making the suppor, and retire to rest about ten, 
Excopt that they rise about six, and bring water, bathe in the river, 
and vist tho temple in tho morning, midlo class women. pass 
aay like the rich. Poor women, except among Bréhmany aid 
other high classos, riso nboat four and grind grain till daylight, 
‘Thon after a light breakfast, they work till about twelve, dine, 
andrest. After two they work till about six, make su} 
and after supping go to bod about nine. A husbandman's wi 
tukos his breakfast to tho fiold about nine nnd going homo makes 
dinner abont twelve. Tn the afternoon sho doos house work and in 
the evoning makes supper ready and sups. In busy times sho takes 
hor husband his bronkfast at uino and his dinuce at twolve, and, 
aaftor a two hours’ rest, works with him in the field till evening, 
She bathos at home or in the river about onco a wook or n fortnight, 
and goes to the temple four or five times in the year, on Sawbrdnt 
(Joni , Shivrtra (Robruary), Rémnavmi(April), Divali (Ootobor= 
fovember), and Kartik Ekddashi (Novomber), and on eclipses... 
‘The rich gonerally live in their own housos, which if let might 
command a yearly rent of £5 to £10 (Rs, 50-Rs, 100). They have ono 
‘or two servants to cook and bring water, at a yonrly cost of £10 
to£15 (Rs, 100-Rs, 150), and ono or two buffalocs anda cows, I 
eop either » horse or a bullock carriage, ‘Tho yourly cost of food 
for a family of five, © man a woman and two childrens vavien, fons 
£25 to £35 (Rs, 250-Rs, 350), and tho cost of clothes from £7 10s, 
to £10 (Rs. 75-Rs, 100)2 A. son's marringgo costs £80 to £200 
(fs, 800-Rs, 2000), and a daughter's, bocanso no ornaments aro'given, 
60 to £120 (Rs. 600- Rs. 1200); n doath costs £10 46 
(Rs, 100 - Rs, 200); and a birth £5 to £10 (Rs, 50 - Ra 100): 

















‘tho wage details are: Cook £8 12 (Ra 36) and dinner, house wavant 
{60}, sea sora 24 be, (Ra, 48), barter ant washes Paes 
She thing detail ar "bw vray ila Wack, 4 bie any 
nds, shay Hs 109 ad ptt oc cfs ety 
aba airbox Tat for tay’ year he mans Yaad, 
tec for yar, cont sagartte of brotdcloth Ha. 20-1, $0, and tweive cotton, 
crt i of dutare Ba 10a hd so 
ee er aia 
“the caremonil ‘expanses ape"? , for 8 boy, oraamen food 
‘Re: 60, caity a. 10, fzeworks Is. 60, niclane to 5° ‘vinspiri asd Mate 














NASIK. 
‘Upper middle class families liye in houses with a yearly rent of 


to £7 10r, (Rs. 50-Rs. 75); servants cost them about £2 pisces oft 


(ts, 20) a year, food from £20 to 95 (Rx, 200-Rs 0), lathes 
ym £4 to £5 (Rs. 40-Rs, 50) ; a son’s marriage from £50 to £100 
(a:800-He, 1000), ands danghter’s Sram 240 to 250 (He-400- 
1800) ; adeath abont £10 (Rs, 100) ; and a birth from #4 to £7 10%, 
(Rs. 40-Rs. 75) Lowor middle class families live in. houses with 
sa vonrty ont of 22 10 to 28 (Tt, 25-Ra 30) + thei serranin post 
Yhem about % (Rs.44) n year, their food £18 to £24 (Rs. 180- 
Bs, 240), their clothes £3 to £3 10s, (Rs, 30-Rs, 35) ; a 801 
marriage £40 to £70 (Rs. 400-Rs. 700), and a daughter's £30 to 
1G50 (its 300-Rs 500) 5m doath 5 to.£0 (Re, 60-Rs 60), anda birth 
£4 to £5 (Its, 40-Rs. 50).4_ The poor live in houses with a yearly 
ront of 47. to 8%, (Its, 2-Rs, 4), the barber and washerman cost 
them 6s, (Rs, 8) a year, food £10 to £15 (Re, 100-Rs, 150), clothos 
21 10h, to £4 (Re, 15- Its, 20), w son's marvingo £8 to £1D (Rs. 80; 
Rs. 150), and a daughter's £5 to £10 (Rs, 50-Rs. 100), 0 donth £2 
to £3 (Its. 20-Rs. 30), anda birth 10s, to LL 10s, (Rs, 5-Ra 16) 

‘The following isa short summary of tho prosont strength and 
conilition of the different classes of townsmen : 

Parusrs, of whom there are abont 1300 familios, are found in all 
arts of the city. ‘Thoy aro of two main classos Hindus and Musal- 
méns. ‘The Hindu priests, who are almost all Brahmans, live chiofly 
in Panchvati and in Now Nésik or Navépura. Of theso about. fifty 
Ivo. oreditary supporters or yajndne tho rest havo no sot 
income, somo ‘of thom being family and others templo priests. 
‘Thosa who have horeditary supporters take charge of their supporters 















‘grle Rs, 60, Isbour Ra, 60, miscollancons Rs. 400, total Re, 2000 ; Death, wood Ra. 8, 
Priest Ie, 60, money git to Brahman jana Hs, grin delat 
edanhdin Ha. 1, ad atharch Kady total Ita 188 Bieth, convert charges 
‘Tia 95, gift to Wedhiaaan Te 25, swootmente Its.15, betel-loat aad musicians Ra 10, 
clothes for the mother and babo Ra, 23, total Ke, 75 The charges for a giel ars 






wastirrman fs.0 Clothes, the woman, 2 wifi at Ba, Seach 
The man a four-year turban ls, 15, two pairs of walstoloth 
fand pair of snes Te 1} + tho boyy and gel Ha 4 each, 

‘Ornaments ls, 400, clothes lx 200, ford Ra. 900, oharity. Mts. 0, 
Tnbour its, 25, "The expense of a daughters marriage is the wame except that there 
fons ornaments. Deny wort li, print Kx 15, Yoga gonduat s 20, 
fapladn Tea 33, annathirch fa, 33,” iacellatoous' Ra, Bird, coatnement 
fargo. 0, Heshinan baat, 1, pects 10, pyr 8, cation 


4h datas aro: Clothe, the woman, 2s ats 6 and A bods at Re. 1h 
‘de tana twosyoae turban fe. 6, two pairs of waisteloito ove at I, 6 the other a 
Hine, four costo ot 12 ans, and one pair of ahoos Ke. tho children Hts, 2 each, 
Mirra foray ono x. Sor oth boy aad igo othe Te 1, oud 
Ra 200, ctinety fs 40, reworks aud il Hs, 15, mbcallaneous Ts, 15. Death wood 
Re. §, priost Ma 10, gifts gandhdéahat Ra, 20, aaptadan ) annatharch Re. 20, 
Birthy Sonfinotent fs, 18, ceremonies Ra 6, charity. Ts " 
Ra. 16, font on twelfth day Ti 10; total Ke. 49, tho 
Tat three item sro greater on tho birth of a aba than of «daughter 

tho details are: Clothes, the woman 2 robes at a.3 and one bodice at Te, ;tho 
oan a tworyour turban Rac, two pairs of walstlotbe at Tie, % fonr coats at 12 dma 
ata rupee par of shows the boy aud girl together cost fa. 3.” Marriage for a nom 
Ornaments Hs. 00, for both boy and girl clothes. Ra. 25, food Re, 60, ofl gifts and 
fran 25, ‘Death, wood He 8, pert a3 gt toboggan em ta, in 
ood Re. Bisth, confinement charge Us. 10, eweetouats ie.1, aud clots Ka, 4, 
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| “Whapter XIV. and officiate at the different ooremonies whon they visit Nésik as 


ee aciii. Pilgrims. Almost all of these men are well of, living in largo 


; 
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able to save, and occasionally lending money. Non of the wives 
of the Brébmans, who earn their living as priests, do anything. 
‘housework. All'send their boys to. school. tow 1g them Marsthi 
snd a fow English, and striving to got them into Government service, 
in which many haverisen to high positions. Of Musalmdn religious 
officers, besides the Késis and Pirsédds who ate well-to-do and 
much respected, there are several houses of priests or mullés, ‘and 
mosque servauts or mujdvars. These are generally poor and eke 
‘out a very small stipend by the practice of some calling or craft. 
{awents, of whou there are about twenty-five houses chiefly in 
New Nésik, are all Brihmans except two 
Kehatris. All of them both Brama-Kshatris and Brahmans 
Tich and save, ‘Their wives do house work generally with the 
pf servants. ‘Their boys go to school and learn English. Some ef 
them have risen to high places in Government service, 
Govnuncext Sunvaxrs, nambering 300 housos, live ia all parta of 
the town. They are Bréhmans, Prabhus, Kunbis, Mardthis, Malis, 
Yanjdris, Musoluéns, Pérsis, and Christians, Of the Brshume 
some hold high places in the revenue, judicial, and police branchas 
of tho service, others are clarks, anda fow aro. moascngery edd 
constables; the Prabbus are chiefly clerks and a fow Lola high 
revenue and judicial posts ; the Kunbis are messengers and one is 
clerk; the Marathét are messengers and constables ; the Malis aro 
Wossengers and constables and one is a clerk; there are five 
Yanidris, ono a clerk, two messengers, and two’ cansiatles 5 the 
Masalmins are constables and messengers, ono or two of thea, are 
glerks, and some hold high posts; of the Pérsis and Christians a 
few hold high positions as magistrates and in the police, OF Gow. 
Gment servants only those in high positions bre able. te save. 
Their wives do nothing but house work, and oll but a fom ‘messengers 
‘and constables send their boys to school, 2 


Ales the civil surgeon and hospital asistant, there are about 
eight Pesctrtioxtns. ive of these fae Bréhinans’ known as eat 
and one is @ Musalmén hakim. 1 the vaidyas live in the Maritha: anid 
the akin in the Musalmén quarter of the city, Excopt that tho 
Jakim bleeds they perform no surgical operations, ‘They are called 
Gates of sickness, and aro gencrally paid about an ty visit, 
besides the price of the medicine and a resent of 2s. touts 
ai ots. 50) when the pationt is cured, "hoy neither foyt nor 
Tend money but are fairly off, free from debt, sul living in good 
Houses ‘with @ yearly rent of £2 to £2 Sy "( 


(ts. 20 2 
heir bo 
Besides these rogular doctors Sondrs sommyit no boys ste ee 
and their wives bleed, Hajim Kunbi and. ea toes Haj 


nd tl ,, Hajdm ‘eli women act ag, 
quidwives, and wandering Vaidus  bleod ‘be ‘pl 
ES, rs leed and prescribe pills or 


























‘Details aro givea above pp, 37-39, 





Of Mzw or Mzans there are about twenty-thres families, fifteen Chapter 
landlords and about eight Government pensioners. Ofthe landlords pisces of 


or inimdéirs, some are Bréhinans who live in the now, and others are 
‘Musalméns who live in the old part of the city. Partly from the 
number of dependents, and partly from the large sums they spend 
on marriages and other ceremonies men of this class are badly off. 
‘Most of thom are in debt, ‘They send their boys to school and some 
of thom. have risen to high posts in Government service. ‘The 
Goverument pensioners are Bréhmans, Musalméns, Maréthds, and 
Mhirs, One isa Shimpi, They are well-to-do and educate their 
children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 

Of Moxzy-Luxpsns, the chief aro Brahmans of all sub-divisions 
and Mérwir and Gujardt Vinis. The Bréhinan money-leuders 
who number seven to ten families are almost all settled in new 
Nisik. ‘They aro sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well- 
tendo, somo of thom with capitals of £2500 to 25000 (Rx 25,000- 
Rs. 50,000), and one with a fortune of nearly £60,000 (Re. 6,00,000). 
‘They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 
(Rs.50-Rs, 100). Their women do nothing but house work and 
are helped by servants, and their boys go to school from seven to 
fifteen learning Maréthi ands few English. ‘They lend money to 
traders, husbandmen, and brass-workers chiefly for trade purposes, 
but sometimes to mect marriage and other spocial private expenses, 
‘he advances are made sometimes on the security of land, houses, 
and ornaments, and sometimes on personal security. Their rates of 
interest vary from six per cont when gold and silver ornaments are 
pledged, to twenty-four per cent on personal security. Except when 
gold and silver are plodged, bonds are always taken, Two books 
fire Kept, aday-booke called rojnima or Karda, anda ledger or 
Khétdeali. Though they often take their debtors into the civil court 
they Dar good ‘nase for patience and fuir dealing. Mirwér 

Gujarét money-lenders number seven to ten houses chiefly in 
tiew Nasik. They aro most hardworking sober and thrifty, but 
very harsh and grasping. ‘They are well off, some of them with 
capitals of £5000 to £7500 (Rs. 50,000 - Rs. 75,000), living in 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- 
Rs. 100). Their women do nothing but house work, and their boys 
‘go to school from seven to sixteen, and learn Maréthi at school 
‘snd Mérwéri and Gujarati at home, 'Thoy make advancos to traders 

‘and husbandmen, chiefly for trade purposes and some- 

times to meet marriage and other private oxpenses., Thay always 
xequire bonds and sometimes take houses fields and ornaments in 
. Their nominal rates of interest are the same as those 
charged by Brihman ‘money-londors. In addition to tho interest 
when making an advance, der the name of discount, manddi, 
manols, and batta, they levy special cesses each of two to five per 
cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the same books as 
Brahman money-lenders. As croditors they have a bad name for 
lursh and unscrupulous if not dishonest practices, Besides 
Bréhmans and Vinis a fow Kaléls or pulse-sellers, a tailor, an 
Gilman, a Vanjéri, a Konkani Musalmén, and one or two copper: 
suniths’ lend money. Money-lenders’ clerks are almost all Brih- 
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mans. ‘They write Modi and Gujaréti and afew English, and aro 
paid £1 to £4 (Rs. 10-Rs, 40) a mouth, 4 
Mowey-cuaxanus, orsani/s, nunibering aboutten houses, are chi 
Bréhmans settled in the uew town, They are pationt and ti 
and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to £100 (Res.100-Rs. 1000) 
‘They livo in houses of their own, worth yearly rent of 12k, to 
1d, (Re. 6-Re. 12); their omen do mello Ger tones work; 
and their boys go to school, whero many of them learn English, 
‘They gladly enter Government servieo and some have vison to. hi 
itions. ‘Tho money-changer sits in his shop or by the i 
Frying aod sollg orsimeute, ana changing copper and silver 
‘or copper coins and kaedi shelis, Those who sit by the roadside vo 
called Menbijeris, They give copper for silver and kavdis for 
without charge, but ates quarter of an anna when they give silver 
for copper, and an eighth of an anna when they give copper for kaedis. 
Besides these Brihmans, one or two Shimpis, a Khatri, a Thékur 
‘or woodsturner, and a Kunbi, earn their living as money-changors, 
Kavii shells are brought from tho const by grocers and spieo-d 
‘and are much used in tho vegetable markets. Poor boys, Kunbis 
Sonérs Shimpis and Brahmans, buy them from the grocors at ton 
cont discount, and hawk them about the market at tho rate of oigght 
F Kavdis to a quarter anna, 
Guarv-veaxes, numbering 100 to 200 families, aro found all 
evtites  over the town.” They inclade, Bekoamea or a ‘kinds, Marétha 
Mérwér Purdeshi and Lingdynt Vénis tho Jast known ns. Shotis, 
Thékurs or Brahma-Kehatris, Kaltls or pulao-sellors, Xhatis 
Cutchi Telis, Shimpis, Vanjéris, Kunbis, Gi DI ‘an 
Cutehi and Konkani Musalméns. hoy’ belong 
Wholesale and retail dealers, ‘The wholesale merchants, of whom there 
are altogether about twolve, are Marwér Vinis, Kaléls, and Konkan 
and Ontchi Musaiméns, ‘Thoy aro rich, bringing grain in lange 
quantitios, chiefly wheat and inillets from Khindosh, and rico from 
@ Konkan, and cisposing of it to retail sollors. ‘Tho Cutchi 
‘Musalméns are especially enterprising. ‘They live in houses. worth 
yearly rent of £2 10s, to £3 (Its. 25-Rs, 30), their wives do nothit 
but, honse work, and their boys go to school... ‘Tho retail 
dealors, who aro chiefly Brékinany, Teli, Malis, Kunbis, Linghyate, 
and ae are found in Old Nasik. They ‘often carry on their 
{redo partly by borrowed capital. Aw n class they ure. poor, living 
in housos worth a yearly ront of Gs. to 10s, (Ita 3-Re By, HE 
wives of sone Lingdyats and ‘Tlie ellie tore Ge and as 
of their boys go to school. ‘They buy partly from Kanhis oud othe 
husbandmen in the Nasik market and partly from wholesale grain- 
dealers. ‘They are hardworking sober and thrifty, but have 
‘bad name for cheating their customers by using more than one s6b 
of measures, ® 
Veortanue-sutxns, of whom there aro about fifty hoses in differen! 
Parts of the city aro Mélis, Pahddis, Kéchis, Bagrans, sad Kenna 
sey aro hardworking thrifty and’ honest,’ and exeept the Richie 
gre sober. As a class thoy are poor, living from hand to mouth, in 
of a yourly rent of Gs. to 8. (Its, 8-Re. 4), their wives 
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working as saleswomen and none of their boys going to school. 
‘Tho Malis grow their awn vogetables, the others buy from 

‘They sell to all consumers and some of the Bagvéins send to Bombay. 
Heead-londs of fuel are brought in the morning for sale in the market 
by Kolis, Bhils, and Mhars, and other women. Head-loads of 

are brought in the evening by Kunbi and Mali women. Bhils 

and Kolis bring fuel from n distance of ten or twelve miles 
and do not get moro than two annas the head-load. ‘They live from 
hand to month. ‘The grass is their own property or bought from 
wholesale sellers, It in stacked in large heaps or ganjia outside the 
town. ‘These grass stacks are generally the property of large dealers 
who buy up entire meadows or kuruns, 

Sooar and Srice Deaxens aro of two classes, wholesale and retail. 
Tho wholesale dealers number sbout cight houses. Tivo 
chiofly in the new town and are Marwér Vinis and Catch Musal- 
méns, They aro thrifty sober hardworking and well-to-do with 
Enpltals of £100 to £500 (Rt, 1000-Re. 5000), Iving in houses worth 
a yearly rent of £2 10s. to £5 (Rs.25-Rs.50), and saving. Their 
women do nothing but housework, and their boys go to from 
seven to fourteen,” They bring their spices and mugar from Bombay 
‘and sellto retail dealers' Of retail sugar and spice dealers there aro 
about fifty houses, chiefly Bréhmans, Marathi Vénis, and Cutch 
‘Musalméns, Except tho Cutch Musalméns who are woll-to-do, 
importing English sngar and a largo assortment of other article, 
Ud retail doalore are Sot well of. Their capltale vary from £10 09 
£20 (Re. 100-Rs. 200), and they live in houses worth yearly ronts of 
Gr. to 12¢. (Rs, 3-Rs. 6). Their women do house work and sometimes 
wellin the shop; their boys are sent to school. They buy from 
wholesale dealors and sell to consumers. 

Bart-sutsxes aro partly wholesale partly retail. ‘There are 
to wholanal tall-Adalors obo n MardUht Va and tho other rae, 
‘both of them live in Navépura. ‘They are not men of much wealth, 
‘The salt comes from the Konkan, almost all of it by rail. The 
caters either go themselves to Panvel or Pen or buy through their 
agents one to two railway wagon-londs. ‘The retail sllers, who 
fre about fifty in number, are all oilmen’s and Kunbis’ wives. 
hay’ sell in the market to consumers and do not make more than 
Bed. (2 ans.) 2 day. 

Ottesnuixes aro of two classes, Telis Pardeshis and Kunbis who 

‘awoot oil, khurdeni and motel, and Musalmsn Bohorés, who 
Import kerosino or as the people call it gas-light oil. OF Telis there 
‘are about 800 houses in different parts of the town. A fow aro rich 
‘wholosale dealers, but the balk aro retail sellers. ‘Tho wholesale 
Avalers have their presses and also buy from the retail sellers and 
atore oil. ‘The retail sellers live in houses worth a yearly rent of 
6». to 12s. (Rs. 3-Rs.6.) They are badly off suffering from the 

















A/The Cutch Musalméns bring a little English sugar for the use of Musalméns and 
Boropeane | Only small quansty is consumed ae it is dear t's forbidden 

fas om account of the use of bones in refining Dalk of the eogar brooght 
from Bombay comes from near Bassein, 
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compotition of kerosine-oil, ‘Their wives sell ofl. and salt and somo 
of thom work as day labourers ; their boys seldom go to achool. | The 
have their own presses and sell either in their houses or in the marl 
‘The kerosine-oil sellers, of whom there are about fifteen, Bohords 
‘and Marwar Vénis, bring tho oil from Bombay and sell it in Nésils. 
‘his branch of trade has of late greatly increased, 

‘Borren-sexuens, of whom there aro abont twelve houses, live, in 
‘Nasik and Panchyoti.. ‘They are not well off. ‘Their women sell dk or 
Iuttermilk, dahiorcurds, and mill, | Clavifed buter i brought from 
Khéndesh and Mérwar in large leather jars called budlée by threo 
‘or four families of Vénis who sell it in Nasik to rotail deslars 
or rich consumers. ‘The retail sellers, of whom there aro eight or: 
ton families in.the new town, are Bréhmans Kunbis and 
Vaois, Thor are not well-to-do, ‘Thay live in houses worth 

early rental of Gr. to 12s, (Its.8-Re. 6), their wives do uothiig: 
Sut house work, and their boys do not go to school. They buy the 
‘butter partly from wholesale dealers partly from the vi al 
Bringing it on their backs in small earthen jars called daplkie, 
Thoy sell to consumers. Thora is no export of butter from NaAile, 

Minx-sxuiens or gavlis, numboring about fifteon Hotises in 
Panchyati, are Lingéyat Vanis nnd Marithis, A fow Kaubis and 
Malis in now Nésik also soll milk. ‘They aro poor bat not in debt: 
living in houses with a yearly ront of 12s. to £1 44, (Ra, 6-Rs, 12) 
helt women ‘help by sling’ milk; Us bays do not go to tohoal, 
‘They keep buffaloos and sell milk to all classes, é 

Of Liquon-suuixns there is only ono, a Pérsi who farms the liquor 
contract at about £12,120 (Rs, 1,21,200) a year, All the liquor ia 
mado of moha flowers in the Government distillory to the south-onst of 
the city. All classes opouly drink excopt Brahmans, Marwar Vania, 
‘and Musalméns; the chief cousumers are Kachis Komtis and tho 
low castes. 

Hoosnr-ansims aro Margi Lingpat and Mawar Vénit. Th 
boy the hony fn enethen jar from vikurs, Kolis, aud Bhils, ani 
sell to consumors at about 12. (8 ane.) a pound, 

Ciorit-siitnes of cotton, of wool, and of silk, number about forty: 
houses, They live chiefly round the Now Palace or Collector’ office. 
‘Thoy are Brahmans, Shimpis, and Marwér and Gujarat Vinis, Alb 
‘aro wholesale traders, five or six of them rich with eapitals of £500 
to £1000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 10,000), ‘The rest have little capital and 
Have to bortew to carry-on their businoss..‘Thoirwomen do nothing 
‘but house work, and tmost of their boys learn to road and writes 
Thy sell both handloom and factory-mado cloth, and besides 
importing from Bombay Ahmadabad Abmadnager Nagpur and 
Sangamner, employ Nésik Mélegaon and Yeoln handloom weavers 
Since the railway has been opened their trado has increased. 
sell the cloth to retail dealers and to consumers. ‘Tho retail sallers aro. 
Shimpia of whom there aro about fifteon houses. ‘Tho woollen 

loth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth brought from Bombay and 
tused by Government servants, Inwyers, and other people of the 
shoot clas. ‘The demand for Oaslomoro ehawis has biopsy i 
but white Marwér blankets or dhdblie. are still used: by ‘hen } 
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especially at night, Silk waisteloths bodices and handkerchiofs are 
brought from Bombay and Yeola and sold to almost all the rich 
and middle classes who buy at the time of weddings, and, among 
Brahmans, when tho bride comes of ago, Besides by theso’ regular 
dsalars cotiga cloth is wold by ‘Bombay ‘Bohora podlars sed somo~ 
times by Shimpis, and Silis sell the produco of their looms in the 
market on Saturdays and Wednesdays, Rough blankets or kiimlis 
tre bronght from the neighbouring villagos ‘and eold by Dhangars 
and Shimpis. Ono Sonér makes a living by going from strect to 
street selling secondhand silk robes, - x 

Swor-seuuees aro all Chémbhérs, Details are givon under the 
end Shoo-makors. ‘There are also some Pardeshi shoo-sellors, 

Onevancevt-sntnnes, of whom there aro about 150 honsos in all 

rts of the city, include threo Sardfs, 125 Sondre, four Otéris, 
Ti Takase, coven Maniérs, sd six ‘Késtrs, Bome oconnt of 
the Sardfs has been given nboro under Money-changors, and some 
details of the Sondre and Otiria are given below under’ Oruament= 
makers. ‘The Kisirs sell glass bangles; somo of those aro 
Musalméns and import bangles from Bombay and North India, 
‘The Lakhiris mako and soll Inc bracelets and also soll 
bracelets, and the Manidra sell glass bracelets partly Chinese, Ivory 
and wood bracclots are sold by turners to Marwér Vani and Chéran 
women, 


Axneat-suitens aro almost all poor, most of them wanderers who 
eccesionally com to Nasik on market days, Horses and. ponios, 
Dullocks, cows, and buffaloes aro brought chiolly from Khindosh 
and Neméd by Joshis, Panguls, Mondjogis, Mhérs, Chérans, 
Mésalindus, sn some Kaubia. Donkeys are owned by Kumbhirs, 
Lonéri id Dhobis ; ‘they are seldom ‘offered for sale. Ponies are 











owned by 


Fouxrrone-seuumns. Exoopt KAsirs, who sell but donot make 
brass vossols, almost all tho sollers’ of articles of native house 
farnitaro, earthon pots, boxes, bodsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, 
are makers as well as sellors. ‘Tho Kisérs, of whom there aro , 
about 100 houses chiefly in Old Témbat Ali in Old Nésik, aro a 
wWoll-to-do class thongh some of them trade on borrowed capital, 

‘Their houses are generally worth a yoarly rent of £2 10s. to £5 

Rs. 25-Rs, 60) ; their wives do nothing but honsework, and their P 
ays go to school. ‘They buy from ‘Timbats or employ ‘Témbats to 

work for them, ‘They are a shrowd hardworking and prosperous 

class. 3s, chairs, tables and other articles of Bu F 

furniture are sold by about twenty-five Bohoris, three of whom a 

Keep a lange stock, q 

Besides sugar, kerosino-oil, and furniture Bohorés soll drags, — Misloncowe 
hardware, and paper, in fact almost all European articles except aes: 
Tiquor. ‘The miscellaneous articles of European make which are 
most used by natives are paper, castor-oil, lavender-water, and 3 
quinine. 

‘There are five noxens or daldle, Throo of these, a Bréhman a Brobern 
Mawar Vani and a Pérsi, are carrying agents who take goods to ? 

223-61 4 
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ae 
and from the railway station in specially roomy carts. The two 
others, a Lingéyat and a Vanjéri, are sometimes empl as brokers — 
by Bhétin merchantswhen they make in ‘When 
not employed as agents the two grain act as retail: grain- 
sellers. 


‘Hvssaxpaey, of whom there are about 300 honses, are ford 
in all parts of the city. Besides one family of Brahmans, 
are Kunbis, Maréthés, Malis, Vanjéris, Pétharvats, Kol 
and Musalméns. They are hardworking and sober, 
extravegant on marrisge and other occasions. At 
they are careless and wanting in thrift, wasteful in 
ways, and freehanded to excess in their gifts to village 
beggars. Except in plonghing and working the 
women help in ABS every process of husbandry, and, 
are eight years old, the boys are too useful in mind 
watching “fields to be spared to attend school. 
‘houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 8. - (Rs. 
they have generally two to four pairs of bullocks. Some ompley 
farm servants, Marathés Kunbis and Mhérs; and others havo. ric 
watered land well tilled and yielding valasble crops. Still most 
of them are in debt, foolishly taking advantage of the moncy- 
lenders’ readiness to ‘make them advances. ‘The chief fruit and 
‘vegetable growers are Malis snd Kunbis.? 

‘The chief Grass-curress are a colony settled in the south-east 
corner of the town. Theylive in small mud-walledand thatched hats, 
speak Gujariti at home, and their women wear the petticoat. ‘They 
are locally known ss Kachh-Bhujis, but they call themselves 
Kathie, and say that, about 150 years ago, in a time of famine they 
fled from near Réjkot in Kithidwér, and two generations back came 
on from Bombay to Nasik. Their headman, the grandson of = 





ele, 
rere 
i sn 





ae Drought them to Nésik, ins considerable influende, 
go to and Dwarka and marry with if 
own caste in Katigwis. Besides the Kathie, Kunbis Vi is 
and Musolméns are also engaged as grass-adllers. ‘They ronb 
meadows every year andhire servants to cut and carry the gras 
which they store in large heaps called ganjis, In some cases their 
‘women cut the grass. 
Rice is pounded by Musalméns who are known as Konkania 
‘They hiro servants to poand and clear the rice and cell it throughout 
the year to consumers. They also sell rice wholesale and sometimes 
send it to Yeols, Nagar, and Paithan. ‘Their women help in clams 
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ing the rice, ‘They are a well-to-do class, ‘They live together in 
Konkanipura in the south-west of old Nasik. 

‘The Punsx-seuxes are Kalils by caste. ‘They purchase tur, gram, 
adi, mug, and other pulses from husbandmen and prepare dl ot 
split pulse. ‘They hire servants to grind the pulse and their women 
also help them. They sell the ddl wholesale and also retail it to 
consumers, There is also a large demand for the dal from Dhulia 
aud Berar, ‘They live in Kalélpura and are well-to-do. 

Grain is roasted by Kunbis Vanjéris and Pardeshis. ‘They roast 
rice gram and peas, Roasted rice is prepared in three forms poke, 
Iuraure, and lihyé, roasted gram is called phutine. Some of them 
have shops and others wander from stroot to streot. ‘They are not 
well-to-do. ‘They live in different parts of the town. 

Sweerwmar-caxens or Huleais, of whom there are about fifteen, aro 
Maréthés and Pardeshis. Tho Maréthds are old settlers in Nésik, 
‘the Pardeshis came about eight years ago from Bombay. ‘The 
Marithés prepare pedha, barphi of three kinds (dudhdchi, cocoa 
Kerdel, and Koehn), oddnco, Baldse, reedya, and Keijubiy At firs and 
during the Holi festival they also ‘prepare gdthyis and sugar figures 
Of consisita teraples aad paisoanine. al classes bay these. - ‘The 
Pardeshis prepare buidicha and other Uidus, jilbi, khdja, karanjiyés, 
fand ales, Brihmans do not eat these ‘as they are considered 
impure or kharkata. They live in different parts of the town 
cially in Kazipura, Trimbak Darvéja, Aditvér, and near the Collector’s 
office. One or two go from street to street, ‘These never prepare the 
sweeimeats themselves but buy from others. 

Some account of Oil-makers and of Liquor-makers has been 
already given. 

‘There are three classes of Burcuxes, Musalmén and Hindu mutton 
Dutchers and Musalmén beef butchers. Butchers are either 
Musalmén kasdis or Hindu khdfike, Tho Musalméns are mutton 
and beef butchers and the Hindus mutton butchers. ‘There are 
bont fifteen Hinda houses and one Musalmén. ‘The Hindus live in 
theKhadkéli in Navépura and the Musalmén family in the Mhaevéda. 
‘Their women help thom in selling meat. They buy the cattle and 
sheep on market days from Musalmén dealers. Kunbis generally 
object to soll their animals totheso men. Formerly there was m0 
eof butcher in Nasik, but forty years ago a shop was opened in 
spite of some disorderly conduct on the part of the Hindus. A beet 
market with six stalls has recently (1883) been opened. Some of tho 
Hinda butchers aro well off, the rest are poor, 

Frensnwex number about thirty houses chiefly in the south-west 
of the town. They aro of two classes, Bbois and Dhivars, each 
with abont fiftoon honses and differing’ very slightly in character. 
‘Whey aro hardworking and well-behaved, but rather fond of liquor, and 
poor, living in houses of a yearly rent of not more than 6s. to 88. 
(Rs. 3-Rs. 4), and, in spite of help given by the women in selling 
fishy not earning more than about 74d. (5-ans) a day. fow aro 
in dobt but most have no credit. ‘Their boys do not go to school. 
Besides telling what tho mon catch, the wouton buy and sell Bombay 
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Griod fish and prawns, The men also carry palanquins, and betweon 
Docomber and ‘May geow watermelour nel ents with mach: 
skill. Fishing is forbidden in the Godavari between Sundare 
nardyan’s temple and the flying bridge near the Hinds burning 
ground. Y 

Hons and eggs are sold by Mosalméns and by Kolis Mhiry and 
Bhils who bring them in ‘on market days, “Many Government 
mestengors add to their pay by rearing poultry. a 

Honoy is brought from tho forests and hills by Thékurs Bhily 
tnd Kolis, It is sold to Vinis of different classes, 


Srown-currers or pdtharvats, aro Konkani Knnbis or. Agris of whom 
about sixty families live in thoir own houses in Naval in 
Pauchvati. | They ore sober and hardworking and enrn atone Ia 
(Sans.) «day. They prepare carved stone pillars, stone idols, and. 

iis and varvantie for pounding chillies chatnd and. apioom, 

their women gather and soll dry cowdung and oarry bricks and tile, 

Buior-aaxtes, of whom there aro about twanty-throp families, 

GE throo classes, Mardthis with fifteen, Pardeshis with two,’ and 
Kathiéwédis with six or seven housos, ” Tho Mardthés live Ya the 
ast near the old fort; tho Pardeshis in the sonth near tho. Bhogur 
gato and the Kthiéwédis in tho west neat tho distillery, Thay aro 
sober, divty, honest, well behaved, and fairly hardworking. He 
the | Kéthidwadis ‘who are pushing and succosafal, they. aro por, 
living in their own houses worth a yeurly rent ‘of ae. tooiae 
(Rs. 4-Rs. 6), but often mort, ith the help of their wives, 
Who drive the asses, gather rubbish for tho kilns, and muke some of 
tho lighter articles, and of their boys who nevor go to school, and 
begin to help when about ton years old, they earn about 7hd. 
Grant) » day. Besides bricks and tiles they mako earthen pote 
ishos, and rough clay figures of horses elophants laud 
other animals. | Excopt that tho KathigwAdis colour their vessole 
with lao, Nasik pottery is perfectly Plain and is of no special 
excellence, = 

Caurexrrns, numbering forty housos, are found in all parta of tho 
sity (and chiefly in Chitroghanta in ‘the old: town, Except two 
Moréthés and two Panchéls all are Sutdra.” "Though hardeea 
nd sober their condition is only middling. ‘They have no capi 
and live in houses worth a yearly rent of Gs, to 19 (Rs, 8-Re. 6), 
‘Though their wages are high, Ls. to Te, Od, (8-12 ans) 0 da 
the demand for their work is uncertain, and they aro sometimes rife 
Muiuch os six ‘montha in the your, Moet of thom ase In aoe 
{hey do not work as Inbourors. “If work is source in Nasik ah 
Tong distances evento Bombay in sonrch of employment, aha 
Promen do ficld-worke but no other Inbour. Bays beste to help 
from ton, and, about sixtoon, are able to do « yalh ova one 
Scvoral of them aro sont to séool, Besides house-building which iw 
fleir chief occupation, they make carts, field toslg ne furniture, 
‘Phoy havo no special skill and only make articlos ty etd! 

Of Brackswitus who make hinges locks and i 
‘Account is given below under the heed teases Sages sans 
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Luwe-nunvens or Lonérig, of whom there ate about twenty-five 
houses, prepare cement and charcoal. ‘The cement is prepared by 
‘arning in furnaces small piceos of limestone which they bring on 
their donkeys from near river and atream banks, ‘Tho. charcoal 
is either bought from other Londris or prepared by themselves from 
hibhul wood. ‘The women help in bringing the limestone, doing 
the furnace work, andselling the cement, ‘The cement is sold either 
in the market o in their own honses, ‘They are poor, bub have 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 89. to 12e, (Rs, 4-Rs. 6). 
‘hoy also own ponies which they let on hire, 

‘Prumna : soo Brick-makers, 

‘Tuaronxes are Kunbi Marétha and Koli labourers who aro 
employed to thatch houses in the beginning of the rainy season, 
Thay, aro engaged by contract or daily wagos averaging about 
9d. (6 ans.) aday. The thatching season lasts only for a month or 

woeks boford the rains (May Juno), 

Pamrens, or chitrakdrs, number four houses, a Kunbi, a black- 
smith, a tailor, and a goldsmith. ‘The best is the Kunbi’ who bas 
ornamented somo house-fronts with well-drawn well-coloured 
figures of considerable grace and naturalness, He is paid about 
Vs, (8 ans.) a day ond is fairly off, his services being sought in the 
villages round, Ho was taught by his father who is said to have 
drawn and painted with groat sped and cleverness, 


Neither wool nor silk is woven in Nasik, Cotton weavers are 
of two classos Sélis and Musalmén Momins. ‘hore aro about 
100 Séti familios in old Nésik who aro hardworking sober aud 
well-behaved but poor. ‘They live in hired hows paying w yonely 
ront of Gr. to 120, (Rs,8-Ra.6). They have no capital and aro 
not froo from debt, Most of them work for Shimpis who pay them 
Ait for overy 24. worth of cloth thoy tnrn ont (8 ane in tho rapon), 
‘This givos a'daily average of about 6d, (4.ans.), a xcanty return as 
man can weave only twonty days a month, ‘The women, who 
arrange the threads and do almost every part of the process, 
one or two even weaving, carn about 14d (1 anna) sda. 
Children are carly usoful and aro soldom spared to go to school. 
Salis chiefly make cheap women’s robes with sill borders. The} 
awfered much in tho 1877 famine but aro again (1880) well 
employed though poorly paid. Momins, or Musalmén weavers, 
number only two or threo houses in Old ‘Nésik whore they came 
about ten years ago from Yoola. ‘hoy are hardworking and 
sobor but not thrifty. Some have capital enough to buy thoir own 
thread. ‘They live in hired houses paying a yearly rent of Gs. 
to 13s, (Re. 3-Rs.0). ‘The women help and tho Yoys are too 
vo spared to go to school. ‘They havo constant work the 
men earning about Od. (4ave.) a day, and the women about 1)d. 
(Lanna). ‘Thoy make turbans and ‘women’s robes without silk, 
‘hers is ono Koshti house but they soll betel-leaf and do not weave, 
‘Tarwons, or shimpis, numbering about 150 houses most of them 
in Kéxipara, aro hardworking sober and thrifty. A fow aro fairly 
off, freo from dobt, with credit, and ablo to save money ; the others 
aro poor but free from debt. ‘They live in houses of their own worth a 
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Zearly rent of 12s. to 16s. (Ra 6-Rs. 8). ‘They make clothes) and 
Sine sell cloth. They have steady employment, ‘The men ear 
abont Od. (4 ans.) and the women about 14d. (I gina) a days 






Rorking, bat havea bad name for cheating. of thon live 
i their own honses and are well off Others live ts hired noes 
mate esrly rent of Gs. to 12s, (Re.8-Re.6) and many of thea 
sre undebt. When at work they earn about 6d, (4 ana) day, bute 
“ Frork is not constant, and some of them, 


both 
havo to eke ont their living by labour. They make gold and silver’ 








silver work $d. to 6d. (4 an.-4ans.). ‘Th, ch not prosperous aa a class: 
some of them send their childecs te school, and tear ‘hem ato ta 
Government service, one as a clerk, the other asa medical assistant, 
or otéri, numbering five or six houses chietly in 
ides bells ond metal i in brass copper and 
bell-metal, make toe-rings of bell-metal which are crass byall women 
thopes arrae Vania and Brahmans. ‘They are fairly of and have, 
shops. ‘The women do the housework and the 
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£1 4s, to £2 8s, (Rs, 12-Rs, 24) and are free from debt. Some 
of them have capital and buy the brass and copper ; others work 
for Késérs, ‘The women do nothing but house work, and the boys 
go to school and learn to read and write. Work is abundant 
and they earn £1 10s. to £2 42. (Re. 15-Rs. 22) a month. Besides 
‘brass pots, pans, bowls, and cups, they make beautifully turned and 
polished images and ornaments. " Pilgrims generally take with them 
some brass ornament or vessel, and Nasik brass work is in regular 
demand as far as Mérwar, Berée, Poona, and Sholipur. Péuchils, 
numbering twenty-five houses, in different parts of the town, 
sre hardworking, clever, and prosperous, though fond of liquor, 
‘They are cleverer’ and steadier workers than the Tambats and are 
free from debt, almost all of them well-to-do living in hired houses 
at a yearly rent of 16s, to £1 4s. (Rs. 8-Rs.13). The women 
do nothing but house work, and the boys go to school till they 
are twelve years old. ‘They make small and beantifully polished 
articles of brass and use a special mixture of sine and copper for 
making bell-metal. They tkto prepare beautiful zine water-pots 
or jhdris which are used for keeping water cool in the hot season, 
Komtis, numbering forty houses, in the Narsingpura hamlet of 
Panchyati, bring small brass pots from Bombay and Poona. ‘The 
camo from Madras about forty years ago. They aro fond of drink 
and quarrelsome, ‘They are free from debt because they have no 
credit. Konkani Musalméns, of whom there are seven or eight 
houses near the Trimbak gate, eno from Chindor about twenty 
years ago. ‘They are hardworking and sober, and though not very 
thrifty are woll-to-do. ‘They live in hired houses paying yearly 
rents of 18s, to £1 4s. (Rs.9-Rs.12). Some of them are men 
copital working their own metal; othera are employed by Timbats, 
‘The women do nothing but house work, and the boys go to an Urdu 
school. ‘Their work is coustant and yiclds them Is, to ls, Gd. (8-12 
‘annas) a day. 

Trox-wouknes, numbering about twenty honses, are found in 
different parts of the city. They are of four classes, Lohérs, Sutérs, 
Nilbands, and Ghisédis. Lohérs, of whom there are about twelve f 
houses, live in different parts of the city. They are dirty hard . 
working and fairly thrifty, but fond of liquor, ‘They live in hired 
houses paying yearly rents of 6, to 12e, (Rts. $-Rs. 6). Their state 
is middling; most are in debt. The women help by blowing the 
bellows, and sometimes by working in tho fields on their own account 
oras labourers, ‘Their boys are seldom sent to school and after 
about ten bogin to help their parents. Except a fow who are paid 
£2 to £5 (Rs. 20-Rs, 50) a month in tho Igatpuri railway works, a 
their daily earnings are not more than 8d, to Ie, (2-8 ans.) ‘They 
make hooks nails and iron bands, links for swinging cots, iron : 
Baskets, buckets and large sugarcane pans, field-tools, stone chisels, B 
carpenter's tools, razors, knives, scissors, and padlocks, ‘The 
competition of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced the 
demand for their work and presses heavily on them, Sutérs, 
numbering two or three houses, carpenters by caste, work as 
blacksmiths and do not differ from’ Lohirs in condition, “PAnchils, 
small class settled chiefly along the Agra road, are clean and hard- 
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working but fond of liquor and not very thrifty. ‘Thoy are brass 
polishers who took to smith’s work about fifty years ago. 
not differ from Lobérs in occupation or condition. of 
thom are also engaged ax tinners or Rathaikars and a few a8 
carpenters and farriers, “Tho Ghiséis aro a wandering tribe, 
dirty and unthrifty. ‘They make horse-shoos and field tools, 
it aro chiefly employed as tinkers, Nélbands or farriers are 
Musalméns, ‘Thoy aro paid from 2s, to 9x. (Re, 1-Rs.1}) for shoving, 
‘a horso, and as there are fow of them they are well-to-do. Some 
of the Pénchéls, as is said above, nro also 8 farviors, 
Within the Inst'two or three years the making of iron pails and 
Duckots has been started by Musalméns of the Bohora easte, One 
Hindu, @ Késér, has also opened a shop. 

Basxer-waxers, Buruds by easto, numbering twenty to thirty 
houses, are all, except ono, settled in Burud Ali in ‘old Nasik, 
They aro fond of liquor and amusement, quarrolsome, and unthrifty. 
Several of thom live in good two-storied brick and ‘mortar houses, 
Dut most of the houses are mortgaged and many of the Baruds aro 
in debt. They formerly owned carta. During” tho matinios (1857- 
1858) they made much money by carting and by covoring Govern= 
tmont carts with matting. ‘They waatod thoir earnings in show and. 
‘amusement, sind soon after the mutinies tho railway destroyed thir 
cart trade, "Still thoy have good employment, some of them bring- 
ing bamboos from Point, and the rost making baskets, matting, 
tnd wicker work chairs, ‘The women do nearly as much work as 
tho men; botweon thom a family earns about 74d, (5 ans.) a day. 

Banoxes of niois, numbering abont sixty houses, aro of three 

isions, Maréthés, Pardoshis, and Musalmans, Of tho Maréthis, 
thoro aro about forty houses chiofly in Mhasrul Tok and in Panchyati; 
of the Pardeshis thoro nro about ton houses ; and of the Musalméng 
about five houses in Kézipurs, Barbers as a class are hard 
working, sober and thrifty.  Bosides shaving tho Mardthé. barbers 
fact us musicians playing tho dram or eambal and the flute or 
sana, tho Pardeshis act as torch-bearers, and the Musalméns blood 
and practise somo other branchos of surgery. ‘The women do 
house work and some of tho Mardthés act as midwives. ‘The boys 
do not go to school and begin to help their father after they avo 
twelve. ‘They are hardworking sober and thrifty, and thongh poor, 
foware in debt and most have credit, ‘They ‘livo in theit ‘ome 
houses worth to rent 44, to 8. (Rs.2-Rs, 4}. Thoy make about 
‘Ad. (8 ane) w day charging 8d. (anna) for n shave, excopt in tho 
caso of pilgrims who pay them 14d, to 3d. (1-2 ane), 

Wasurnacex or dhobis, numbering about twenty-five 
found ehely in Késipara, “hoy are of three avian, ‘Maret, 
Pardeshis, and Musalméos, “Thay aro hardworking. sober thie 
And free from debt, but, excopt the Pardoshis, have Ide eet? 
‘Their houses aro worth a yearly rent of 4s, 0 10s (Re 2-lte By, 
‘Tho women do nearly as much work ns the men, and their boyy do 
not gt whool but after rele lp thi fathors. ‘hoy was 
clothes and have constant work ; with their wince 

about 6d. (4 ans.) a day. heir wives’ help they make 
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Warcuunx aro chiofly Kolis, Bhils and Rémoshis. ‘Tho Kolis, 
of whom are sett in Kolivdda in the south of the city, are 
and unthrifty, and have a bad name for thieving. They live 

in small houses some of them tiled and some thatched. Besides 
‘watching gardens and fields the men actas labourers and husbandmen, 
‘The women labour and sell tamarind berries and seed to blanket- 
makers, The Bhils who live in thatched huts to the west of the city, 
are idle and fond of liquor. They have given up robbing and 
violence, but to a great extent still live by stealing from the fields, 
‘Thoy sometimes eatch fish and birds and occasionally Inbour, but 
watching is their Che regular occupation. One or two families of 
Rémoshis or Berads liye in small huts. They are idle and fond of 
liquor, and, though they no longer rob, they have a bad namo for 
thieving, Besides as watchmen they enrn a little as labourers and 
by carrying headloads of fuel, Not only mon of the Rémoshi casto 
‘but men of all classes who are employed as watchmen are generally 
tormed Rémoshis. 

Lavovnins livo in all parts of tho town. Thoy. are chicfly 
Kunbis, Milis, Vanjaris, ‘Tolis, Kolis, Musalméns, and Mhéra. 
Won other wovk fll the deetiate of almost all classos tako to 

tr. 

Pravp-workans, gonerally Kunbi Toli and Sali women, earn 2d. 
(14 annaa) a day for weeding, and, in harvest time, are paid five 
Shooves oub of every. hundred. By inding_grain’and, pounding 
ico poor women’ of almost all make from 24d. to 
(14-2 ans) a day. 

Cannas of bundles, chiofly Kunbis Tolis and Musalméns, aro 
paid threo farthings (Janna) a mile within and 14d. (1 anna) 9'milo 
‘outside of town limits. There is ial class of carriers, known 
‘as hamdls, who ork in sung, storing grain Ca gnlnding carts, 
‘Thay are paid a lump sum and every evening divide the proceods, 
Tcdione ot cacti vabring’ oom 440.40 Cd 3-4 ona), Theralla m 
considerable domand for labour on the railway and public roads. 
‘The workers aro chiefly Mhars, Bhils, Kolis, Musalméns, and a fow 
Kunbis, ‘Tho men earn daily 44d. (3 ana), the womon 3d, (2 ans.), 
‘nd the children 24d. (14 ans.). 

Honse-building causes a considerable demand for unskilled labour, 
chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayer and mason, 
‘The ordinary wages are 44d. (3 ans.) for a man and 3d. (2 ans.) for 
woman, ‘Every year before tho rains sot in, tile-turaing employs 
large number of Kunbis, Maréthés, and Kolis. 

‘Pravens or vijantris include Guravs and Holérs of the Mang caste 
who play on a flute anda dram held in one hand; Mhars who play 
on jute and a dram called sambal which is worn at the waist; 

lds or havpers and tablevdlée or dram-boaters, who play for 
girls, and, if Bréhmans, perform in temples when tho 
ious services ‘known as kirlane are going on; and poria 
tamdshévdlés Kunbis and Bréhmans seal the dram called is 
the tuntuna, and cymbals or jhinj. The only Actors are the 
Bahurupis. 
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Of Axnut-rnarsens there are the Garuilis who go sbont with 
Places of Int sine and the Naadibailedlés who have performing or a 


Nisx, 





ry 
Of Armeres, there are Kolbétis or acrobats, and Gopéll or 
Pailvéns who wrestle. 
Besides the large class of the old destitute and idle of almost all 
seston, there ‘sre aeron leading schools of uxcticns 
inigis, Gosivis, Méubhivs, Kéuphétes, Nanakshéis, and Shar 
dhangis. or 
‘The Sanyésis amber about twenty-five. They live in monasteries 
or maths and go for their meals toany Bréhman house. Some 
cooked food as madhukaris, that is, by begging from house to 
They eat once a day between sunrise and sunsot. During the rainy 
‘months they are sometimes forced to fast because they cannot’ eat 
unless they see the sun. Sometimes invit dinner. 
‘hay’ do-notaovapt money oes gs. Their clothes, which are of a 
ish-brown tint are supplied to them as gifts. 
Includes ono white blanket rend 
cloths, and two shoulder-cloths, 
to be used at night. 
‘wood or made from a gourd ; they have astick or dand. ‘Thoy never 
cook, they do not worship idols and pray to God silently or audibly 
for about threo hours in the morning. 4 
Bairigis marry and form a distinct caste. ‘There are ten families 
of Baird in Wik pare at tho bands of Brihinane only 
and koop the rules regarding ceremonial cleanliness. No Bairdgh 
rinks liquor or eats animal food. Th 
Bréhmans and Maréthés becomo 
this caste, Some Bairégis tra 


travelling Bairigis move as yg i 
six months to two at any place which takes their fan ie 
settled Bairdgis do not travel. ‘They dress like f 
Torihip idols.” If they havo no children their proporty goes to the 

ie 

‘There aro about fifteen families of Gosdvis who belong to some 
the ton sects Girs, Paryats, Ségars, Paris, Bhicahis, Vans, ret 
Saravatis, Tirths, and Ashrams. All eat ‘together but tho diferent 
scots do not intermarry. There is one heafinan aon fifteen 
Niésik families, ‘Two’ or threo families aro woll off. “They al 
[idowemarringo, wear no enero] thread, eat animal. food md dae 
Tiquor, and food from Kunbis and Mélis, It is from the 
Kanbi and Mali castes that Gosdvis are chiefly recruited, ‘Their 

marriage customs are the samo as those of Kunbis 
‘They. bary |. When there is no hei roperty gos to 
tho chief tcp. i y ‘gather 
‘a wallet or jholi which hangs from the shoul 

Mali, and Vanjéri caste dinners the Gostvis, mena Scot eee 
‘aud are treated with more respect than an 


iy class excopt Bréhmmans., 
Ménbhava visit Nasik occasionally but no : 


inthe town. Their only object of worchip s Kenko They tout 


a 


hich 
‘Their wards 
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batho in holy rivers and ‘wear black clothes which both men 





and women let fall in front like a petticont. ‘The men wear a 1oi 
loth and over it wrap a long cloth round the waist,  Gokulashtami 
or the birthday of Krishna on tho eighth of the dark half of Shnévan. 
(July-August) is thelr chief holiday. ‘They do not eat animal food 
nor do they drink liquor. Like the Jains they aro most careful. to 
avoid taking tho life even of the smallest insect. ‘They never drink 
water without straining it, ‘They have a headman who travels in a 
palanquin accompanied by 300 or 400 Méubhdvs both men and 
women. ‘They have followers among the Kunbis, ,Mélis, and 
Vanjéris, ‘Those followors do not leave their homes’ and familios 
nor do they woar black clothes, but they keop uo image in their 
houses except that of the god Krishna and do not eat animal food or 
Arinkliquor. Rich followers occasionally ask as many as 400 Ménbhéva 
fo tay at tole village for ax long at four months footing them all 
© while, 

Evory year two Kinphites come to Nasik from Devldli. ‘They play 
ona fiddlo and sing songs of king Gopichand who became an ascetic. 
‘They are followers of Gorakh Machhindar. When they visit Nis 
they lovy Ad. (anna) from every houso, the peoplo believing that if 
thoy fail to give the money they will be plaguod with cow-ticks or 
gochide, ‘They wor a black turban and a loincloth and wrap round 
‘the waist. pisco of cloth about four cubits long. They tio round tho 
‘waist a rope of black hair of any animal. 

Onoo or twico a year two or throo Nénakshiis or Sikh ascotics 
visit Nésil. ‘Thoy are dark strongly mado mon, Ench of thom 
carries two sticks foot and a foot and a half long which ho strikes 
‘against each other, and at the same timo sings and bogs, ‘His sup- 

ortors are alinost all shopkeepors from whom ho levies §d. (4 anna) 

f the mopoy is not given ho euts his brow with « knifo and sprinklos 

the blood on the shopkoepor’s wares, or ho strips hiraself naked, or 
Begins to burn a cloth in front of the shop. ‘They wear no hair on 
the hond. 

Sharbhangis live in burning or burying grounds. They aro 
unclean, ually fusl from tho fonoral pile, eareying a lmmann: su 
as. bogging-bowl, and eating their own excroment in front of any 
shop whose owner fails to givo thom grain ormoney. ‘They aro fast 
disappearing. 

Unidor tho shade of the pipal tree near the holy Rémkund thero aro 
bout twenty ascetios who are divided into two groups. They batho 
in the river in the morning. Some of thom rub thoir bodies with 
ashes, tie an inch thick coir-rope round the waist, and woar no 
dlothes except a loincloth of cotton or coir. Some wander in the 
town and beg. Daring the hot weather at midday, one or two of 
these, who are tho leading men or mahante, sit for the five-fira 
eonqiest or panchdgni sddhan with fires burning on all four sides of 
them, the san overhead being the fifth fire, In this position they 
remain for one or two hours, Another form of the five-firo sacrifico 
is to light five fires, four side-fires and ono in the middle and hang 
hhond down from branch over the central fire. ‘The foot are’ 
coir rope andas the fire growsstronger or weaker the victitn a raised 
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Chapter XIV. or lowered. They remain in this posture for one or two hours, A 
ofl fow shave but most of them never cut the hair of the head. Som 

wear beards while others shave the chin, One or two hold 

arms raised over the head, never the nails. Of these ascetics 
some are Gosivis, and others A group of ascetics of 
this sort live near Rémeshvar’s te Some of them worship a 
number of brass and copper idols in a wooden shrine or devhara, 
and in the evening burn lamps before it, sing songs and clash 
cymbals. They drink hing and smoke giinja in the evening. 

In 1872, during the last simhasth or of the sun into the 
sign of the Lion, a large number of ascetics of this class wore seated 
along tho Godavari and in a sudden flood about 150 of them were 
carried away, 

Houses, Tho 1881 census returns show 3700 habitations, 1128 of them 
i houses ofa superior and 2586 of an inferior class. OF the whole 
number about 200 are temples mosques and rest-hotses.? 

‘The houses are chiefly upper-storied and many of them have stone 
foundations with brick or mud walls and tiled roofs. Ta the poorest 
Parts the roofs are generally covered with dark fla tles; in houses 











F 

c of the better class the pot tile is used. In the newer of 
the town, iy ia tho Ande and Pal eer houses 
4 of the Martha gentry including the old and new palaces of the 


Peshwa now used as public offices. Most of these houses present a 
dead wall to the street and are built on a well-raised stone plinth 
three or four feet high approached by stops. Inside they enclose 
paved courtyard open to the sky and admitting light ond air to 
all parts of the building. Am open corridor usually rans round 
the quadrangle on the ground-floor which is generally used as 


servants’ quarters, part of it being sometimes off as a 
‘ stable, On the upper floor the sleeping and living rooms open 
into the corridor which looks snto the quadrangle. 


Wootcarving, __A chief point of interest in the Nésik houses is the considerablo 
number, sbout twenty-seven in all, which have richly carved wooden. 
fronts. ‘These carved fronts belong to two styles, the Hindu locally 
known as Gujarét work, and the Musalméa locally knows a 
Delhi work. ‘The Gujardt style is richer and more picturesque with 
passive square pillars with horizontal and vertical brackets deeply cut 
in double lotus-head and chain festoons, and buloony front, ith, 
els carved in broad belts of owing leaf and creeper tracery. ‘The 
Bei ele ie more sateen ent leo a pillars are roundod 
and slightly fated in what is known as the sural or oyprosa | 
Pattern.” Instead of by brockets the uppor parts are supporting 
Pranded arches with waving edges in th proyersiche of miabir | 
{athion; the carving in tho baloony fronts is minater but shallower, 
and-the flower patterns are in stiff geometric squares and five. 
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cornered figures oftenor than in flowing scrolls. Somo of the Hindu 
creeper panels have a marked likeness to traceries as old as the second. 
century before Christ in the Panda caves five miles to the south of 
the city. But the quaint double lotus-head and chain festoons are 
more modern, According to tho local authorities many of them were 
carved as Inteas the famine of 1802 which is still remembered as the 
time when grain soldat a shilling the pound (1 sher the rupee). The 
Musalmén style of wood-carving is said to have been introduced by 
Devréo Mahddev Hingne, a North-Indian Brébman who was family 
riest to Peshwa Béliji Béjirdo about 4.n. 1750, but some of the 
fusalmén carvings aro probably as old as the Moghal governors 
(1620-1750). Hingne’s mansion or edda, though the finest part is said 
to have been destroyed, is still the most beautiful building in Nésik, 
tho private court being’carved'in the Hindu and the public court 
in the Musalmén style According to local scounta the Musalméa 
rts were carved by workmen whom Devréo Mahidev and Bépuji 
Miakédev Hingao brought with thom from Delhi 
Besides a few carved house-frouts which are worthy of noto 
in Sonér Ali and in old Témbat Ali there are six chief specimens 
of wood-carving in Nésik. ‘Theso carved houses may be most 
conveniently seen in the following order: (1) Rémji Késér’a 
jn Péramndth Inno opposite, Péraméth’s temples, (2) Hingne’s 
vida in Bhadrakéli lane in Mhasral ward; (8) Baléji ‘6 
at the Cross or Tiundha on the west side of the 
road; (4) Mahfdey Shot Sondr’s on the left or north side of Nav 
gato rond, about 100 yards. north-east of tho Tinndia Cross, (6) 











Mabédev Thékar’s in the Dingar Ali road about 100 yards south of 
‘Tiundha; and (0) Shripat Thskue’s in Badbrér Peth abont 200 
cast of Mahidey Thékur's, Rémji Kasdr’s also called Hingne’s 


iwén’s houso can be reached either by going straight to Parasnath’s 
temple from the Trimbak gate, or, after visiting the western suburbs 
and Panchvati, in rofurning from the Collector's office by the 
Pérasnith lane. Opposite Parasnéth’s temple near the north foot of 
Mhasral hill, on the. west of the Pérasnéth road, is Rimji Ganoba 
Kiisér’s honso, It is said to have been built by Hingne’s agent 
or diwén. About twelve feet fromthe ground a rich balcony runs 
slong the front of the house. It is divided into five panels each 
with an upper, a central, and a double lower belt of tracery in the 
large flowing Hindu creeper pattern. Tho designs are the samo 
‘as the designs in the front of the chief balcony of the inner court 
of Hingne’s mansion, Above the balcony five pillars, cut in the 
cypress-tree style, support five rounded arches with waving edges 
in tho mimbdr or praying-niche pattern, Above isa doop eavo. 
On the north ‘face the wood work is carved in the form of a large 
tree. About fifty yards to the north, on the east side of the road, 
is the west fuco Of tho great Hingno mansion, with capitals, 
brackets, and overhunging upper storey richly carved in tho: Hind 
Aouble lotus aud chain style, 














1Péraanith lane is also known as Hundivila’s lane and as Hingue's lano, ‘The 
orth end of it ia called ‘Tadoba's lane, 
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“Chapter IV. About fi yards farther north a lane to the right, 
Bisse ctiuterest Biadeaksl's’ Boo, leads along the north front of 


louses, 
4 Mansion, 
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mansion. Along the foot of the north wall runs a Fow of open 


tes the front of the ground-four of the building which was 
Ssioally open ia tha Dalat expres pillar nnd praperaicho styl 
has been filed with plain brick work ‘The upper storey, whi 
slso in the Delhi style with rounded pillars and waving. 
arches, bas over the east gate a richly carved baleony, and over the 
central gate some delicate open tracery. vd 

The central or private gateway leads through a short dark 
into an open stone-payed court twelve yards square, surrounded by 
4 building three stories high The four faces of the Building are 
uniform, each almost entirely lined with dark stained teak which in 
the lowest storey has been covered with whitewash. Round the 
first and second stories, about fifteen and twenty-five foot above the 
pavement, run balconies, the lower baloony faced with scrolls of 
Jost delicate tmcery and sapported by massive square tenk pillars 


brackets. ‘The massive Plsinness of the pillars and cross beams, 
the graceful outline and the breadth of the richly carved face of the 








e 
lower balcony with its flowing clear-cut scrolls of 
its rich deeply carved supports, the lighter pillars of 
storoy, and the plain face of the upper baleony, form 
Yaried and harmonious whole, The lowest storey, which is open 
towards the central. co l, is built on a stone plinth 
about three snd a half fect high and nine broad.  Rourtl the 
outer edge of the plinth rans a row of twenty massive teak pil 
about six fect ‘The shafts of the pillars, which are 
are 


soot eighteen inches = where they leave the pillars andl 
ly. narrowing til nearly meet under the contre of the 
fae ec eee deeply carved with a scroll of tre lates 
heads joined by a doubly bent stom, the flower nest the 
fed down acd the onter fower farmed up.” Besides with this 
i racket is decply carved with ri 
festoons of chains and small lotus fowors. Along cach of weft 
fronts of the building from the capital of eroty pillar, right 
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vertical brackots, still a mass of rich carving, pass outwards and 
upwards eighteen iuches further, till they support the overhanging 
balcony. ‘This balcony has along euch of its four fronts three belts 
of tracery, a central belt about « foot broad separated horizontally 
by narrow bands of plain wood-work from an upper and a lower 
bolt of carving each about six inches broad. Each of the four 
fronts is divided into three panels by carved outstanding blocks of 
timber that prolong the lines of the lower brackets to the top of 
balcony. The threo scrolls that run round the four fronts are 
the most delicate tracery in freo flowing leaf and creeper designs, 
the central panel of the central scroll differing in each fuco from 
the side panels. Along the upper edge of the balcony runs a plain 
mailing about six inches high. ‘The walls of the upper storey are 
lined with plain planking and fall back about five feet from the line 
of the balcapy. “As in the under-storey each front is divided by a 
row. of five pillars lighter than thoso below and rounded, with 
capitals of three tiers of lotus leaves over which are shieldlike 
corner ornaments and square leaf capitals, From each capital carved. 
‘rackets stand ont on all four sides. All round this baleony, which. 
is about four fect deep and is much plainer than the lower baleony, 
run two rows of small open pillars about six inches high separated 
by horizontal bands of plain wood. a 


From this inner or private courtyard a door to the left leads into 
small open garden plot with bushes and creeper arches and a 
chatuber at cither end, ‘Thesouth front of the north chamber opens 
on the garden plot with a row of rounded fluted pillars aud waving 
edged arches in the Musalmén cypress and prayer-niche stylo. A 
‘path leads across tho centro of the garden to the south chamber 
which is raised on a three fect high stone plinth with two 
Horizontal bands of simple carving along its north faco, At cither 
side of the north front of the room is an entrance door with doublo 
rounded cypress-pillars and much small leaf and flower carving. 
In the centro six fect apart four wooden pillars on carved stono 
bases support the roof on waving-edged arches. In each of tho 
inner corners is a small chamber with a deep handsome cornice and 
an upper storey with a plain oblong window surrounded by 
bands of tracery. These upper rooms open inwards with two 
cypress-pillars and pilasters supporting three waving arches. ‘Tho 
lower storey had a plain central door and side-windows, In front 
of the mainroom over the right entrance is a baleony beautifully 
carved in the eyprosspillar and prayer-niche syle.” The face of the 
Daloony is carved in four bands of tracery ench band obout ine 
inches broad. Below tho balcony a four foot broad eave hangs out 
from tho roof, its undor-faco carved into equares in exch of which is a 
conventional flower. Except the west balcony and a few feet of the 
eetaca cnn the wicla of fila zach fanteap bat disappeassd, 

From Hingne’s mansion Bhadrakili lane leads cast about fi 
yards to Bhadrakéli’s shrine, and from that about » hundi 
yards further to the Cross or Tinndha, To tho left of the Cros 
inthe west corner of the Delhi Gate road is Baléji ‘Thikur’s 
mansion, one of the handsomest housosfronts in Nasik, tis built on 
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stone plinth about three fect high. ‘The lower storey is e receding 
Tine of shop fronts. divided. by. fv Pillars and tw pilatarn wile 
plain square shafts and richly carved capitals. ‘The’ overhang 

Upper storey is supported on brackets about four feet long and t 

Yost deep covered with double lotus-heads and chain fostoons,. 1s 

front of the upper storey is also richly carved. Tt is supported on 

a row of nine fated pillars in tho eypress siyle with lotus fowor 

capitate which on ac io nd in tront support racks carved 

the chain aud double lotus-hoad pattern, ‘The clustor of pillar and 

brackets at the ends of tho front form very rich baloony-like 

flnishos, From the Tiundha or Cross at Baldji Thékur's house about 

* ahundred yards along tho Nav gate lend on tho left to 

Mahidoy Sonér’s which has tho mort of differing. from, perhaps of 

Being more elegant and dolicate than, the othor carved hotse-feonta; 

Tt stands on a rough plinth about four foot high. Tho front of ‘the 

lower storey is of plain boarding divided by four flat pillars and two 

ilastors.‘Thoso pillars nnd pilasters aro almost Aush with tho 

Boarding and excopt small capital nro without ornament. Botwaoa 

ach pair of pillars ia nh arched doorway with waving outline and 

oper ech dooney itor ban of ik nay.” rom theo 

’ of each pillar an upright bracket ampports the upper. atoruy whieh, 

overhangs about two foot and risos about soyon foot high, The 

‘wholo face of ‘the upper storuy is covered with vertical bands of 

most delicate tracery. Flat pillars divide it into five compartments 
‘ach with an arched window and a slightly projeoting balgony. 


Returning to tho Tiundha Cross and passing south about 150 
up the Dingar ‘Ali road, on tho right or west, is Mahadoy Thacecs 
with a handsome balcony and brackets carved in tho lotus) and 
chain ‘and peacock style. From Mahddey 'Thékur’s a wit 
# ono to the enst and south-cast leads abont 200 yards to SI 
* Thdkar's in Badhée Poth. This hus a doublo ‘balcony 
illars on the outer edge of the veranda supporting a wooden shade, 
carving is iu tho Hinda or Gujarat style.” Io io mach like 
that in the private or innor court of Hingno’s mansion 0: 
that there is'« group of auimals in the centre of each panol aad 
that the under-face of the lowor balcony is earved into squares and 
other geometric patton Beidee hows hous thera are ons 
specimens of the Gujardt double-lotus carving in th 
th and Timbat Ali wards. eo 
‘There aro estimated to be twenty-seven milos of thor 
within monicipallimits of which about nino are motallod and 1 miner 
the rost is roughly paved. Besides tho east Bombay-Agra toad whol 
skirts it on the south and east, and the Navépura which passes 
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along its south-west limits, the chief roads in the Kasba or Town 


Chapter 


proper may ba brought under three groups. Theirst group inclades pices ofT 


the roads in the southern part of tho town. Of these there are the 
Pinjéri road which passes east from the Trimbak gate up the seep 
Pinjéri ghit across to the Kéxipara gate road; the Burad Ali 
in the south-west which rans nearly parallel with the Station road ; 
two roads which, from the Kaxipura gate aud from near the BI 
gato in tho south, run north to the high land in the centro of the 
town, ‘The second group consists of one main road and its side lanes, 
which, starting from the Trimbak gato, turns to the left, and keoping 
fo the west of Mhasrul Hill fret under the name of Péamnsth's ane 
and further on under the namo of Tadoba’s road, passes north to 
the new Peshwa’s palace or Collector's office. ‘The third or main 
of ronds contres at the Tiundha or Cross. ‘This includes tho 
Hisalat tano which passes south-onst up Ganoah hill to tho southe 
east quarter of the town; Dingar Ali road passing south wp Din 
Ali bill to old Tambat Ali; Bhadrakéli lane passing west by 
Bladrabéli tomple and Hingne’s mansion to the Péresndth road 
the Delhi gate road, on tho samo line as the Dingar Ali road, 
north to the Delhi gate; and the Nav gate road passing east to the 
Nay gate. Most of tho stroots and lanes aro paved with 
rough stones to prevent the surface being swept away by the torrénts 
which pour down the hills during tho rainy soason. Many of them 
are extreaicly narrow and winding and in the hilly parts aro too 
stoop for wheels, In the Mardtha suburb or Pura one main road 
ses up tho middle of Navdpura and leaves the town ‘by the 
Ihr gate in the north-west. Sovoral narrow roads partly paved 
‘nd partly metalled wind through Panchvati 
‘Though it was never a walled town several of tho entrances to 
Nasik wore adorned by gatoways or entrance arches, So far as local 
information goos nono of these gates aro older than the Masalmins, 
Panchvati or old Nasik has one gate to tho north-east; it is callod 
the Bhadak Gate, and is now in rains, ‘The presont gate is said nob 
to bo older than tho Poshwa’s time. ‘The Old ‘Town or Kasba 
including Kaipara or the south division had eight gatos: Darbér Gate 
in tho east, Bhagur in the south-cast, Kiizipury in the south, Trimbale 
in the west, Delhi in the north-east, and Nav, Ashra, and Kotki in, the 
east. ‘Tho Darbér Gate was in the east near the east Bombay-Agra 
road at the east end of the road that rans down the hollow between the 
Old sad Now Forts. Of the Darbis gato which waa built by the 
‘Musalméns no trace remains. About 300 yards south-west of the site 
of the Darbir gato, in tho extreme south-east of the city, is Bhagur 
Gate, » plain squaro-topped brick gateway in fair repair. This is 
probably a Musalmin gateway. It gets its name becauso it is on 
tho rond to Bhagur village closo to which is the Dovldli cantonment, 
‘About 200 yards to the wost isthe Ksipara Gate, in fair repair plain 
and square-toppod. It isa Masalmén gato and was built by Syod 
Muhammad Hasan, who, game from Delhi about a.p. 1667 and founded 
the Kasipura quarter and established the Kéai Saheb’s family which 
i still ono of the two loading Musalmn families in Nasik. Tn the wos 
of the town abont 500. yards north-west of the Kézipura Gate is the 
‘Trimbak Gate, It is in good repair and is said to have been pat in 
23-63 
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order by Subhedér Dhondo Mahsder who about a.D. 1790 mado the 
fountain near the mutton market. According to the Musalméns, there 
‘was an older gate on the same site which was called the Anrang Gate 
aftera noble of the name of Aurangzeb who settled purt of the city. 
On the bank of tho river a fow yards to the south of Béldj’s tomph 
is the Delhi Gate with a Persini inscription which shows that it was 
built in 1681 (11092) by ‘Tudekhén Subba. Ie is in fair repairs 
About 175 yards south is the Nav or Bout. Gate, and about seven 
yardsfurtheris the Ashra Gate. It is said to be called alter the 
‘goddess id to have been built by « Brihiman named 
‘Yadneshvar Dikshit about 125 years ago, ‘About 200 yards east 
was the Ketki Gate also eloso to the river. No trace of this gata, 
remains, 1 
‘In the Maréithn suburb or Pura there were three gates, the Hut or 
Blephant Gate in the west, the Malhér Gate in the north-west, amd 
fhe Sati Gato in the north, The Hati or Elephant Gate near Réja 
Bahédur’s mansion was a private gate built at the entrance to Iie 
clephant stables, About 100 yards north of the Elephant gate was 
the Malhdr Gate. This was built in the time of Peshwa Réghoba 
(4., 1773) when sn effort was made to extend Nisik to Anandveti, 
or Chaundhas as it was originally called, about three miles te 
the west. No trace of this gate is left. About 300 yards to the 
Horth-east is the Sati Gate, where, during Mardtha ‘rale, widows 
Tred to be burned with theit dead husbands, ‘Tho gato was baile 
by Ok, a Subhedar of the Peshwa’s, and is in good repair, 
Its position on the best route between the Central Provinces and 
the coast must at es of prosperity have made Nasik a lacs 
Of importance, Till 1835 Nasik was without the conveniense 
{ fuade-road. ‘Traffic was carried on pack-ballocks most of which 
belonged to Vanjari headmen of the vil llages round Nésik. Between 
1840 and 1845 the Tal pass was made fit for carts 3 and besides on. 
pack-bullocks « considerable amotint of goods began to pass Nisile 
im oarts. | About 1850, in the busy season, ‘ns many as 500 or 600. 
¢arts used to halt at Dangar Utara in Panchvati, their chief ladin 
being cotton on its way from the Berdrs to Bombay. This eontinn 
until, by the opening of the railway in 1861, the fuland tendo eemeed 
to pass throngh Nasik. ‘Tho trafic at tho Nasik Road station shows 
an increase in passengors from 151,330 in 1878 to 159,267 in 1881, 
and in goods from 12,302 to 15,859’ tons. u 
Half-weokly markets or fairs are held on Wednesdays’ and 
Saturdays. In the dry season the markets are held on the stretch of 
Sand to tho south of the temple of Rimoshvar nnd on tho south bate 
jie Nver during the ruins, ‘These furs last the whole day ani 
closein the evening. ‘The dealers sit in rows, in the sun ve wy 
tent-like booths, and sell grain, pulse, oilseed, tacleaes sugar, 
cloth, blankets, shoes, spices, tobacco, alt, sweetmeats: fevite eo 
Vegetables. Caitleand horses aroalso brought for sale by Musalmang, 
Mhirs, and Mend-jogis a class of Vanjatis, from Khéndesh and 
velong to the tow = 
sellers living in Konkanipura and the Pilsen "iain 


heaps on. white carpets fu 
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front the sles, are eold by Ontch Masaliéns who come from 
the Aditvir Poth, "In harvest time grain and pulse worth £800 to 
£1000 (Rs, 6000-Rs. 10,000) and molasses worth £100 to £150 
(Rs..1000- Rs. 1500) are sold every market day. ‘Tho cloth-sollers 
‘ate Shimpis, either belonging to Nésik or to the surrounding villages. 
They have from fifty to sixty shops, and, besides coarse cloth, sell 
ready made clothes, ‘Tho buyers belong to tho town or are outaitere 
some are retail sellers but miost are consumers, 

Besides those half-woekly markets, which are attended by 500 to 
2000 persons, daily markeia are held in several parts of the town, 
‘A market for vegetables, clarified butter, sngar, and spices 
is held daily on the left bank of the river to the north of Néra- 
shankar’s tomple. It is open from eight to eleven in the morning 
‘and is attended by 700 to 1000 people of all castes. Most of the 
vegetables are grown in the neighbourhood within aradius of eight 
Iniles. The chief sellors aro Kichis, Pahddis, Marithds, and Malis 
‘This riverside market is held only during tho eight fair-woathor 
months, Daring the rainy season it was formerly held near the 
Collector's office but daring the last four years it has been moved a 
Tittle west. Daring the rains n vogotable grain and epice market is 
daily held in Hingne’s Bakhal or Open in A’ditvér Peth from seven 
to cleven in the morning. About a hundred sellers attend, of the 
same classes as those who attend the river market. Buyers come 
from all parts of the town. Another daily vegetable market is 
hheld all the year round in the south of the town in Bankar Ali in 
frout of Godiji Patil’s house from half-post six to half-past seven 
in the morning. Nothing is sold but vegutables. ‘The sellers are 
Malis or market gardeners; the buyers are the people of the 
Beighboarhood and rome Kchis and Paha who bay wholetalo to 
sell retail. 


No quarters of the town are set aside for the use of certain classes 
Of traders or oraftsmon, but in some cates men of the same craft 
fare collected in one part of the town, Before the Marathés (1750), 
when the Moghal governor lived inthe New Fort, many shops were 
pened in its neighbourhood in. KSsipure an in tho Orda Bake In 
the time of the Peshwa, the chief place of business was the Tiundha 
‘or Cross, where was the head-quartors of the Brahman agent Dhondo 
Mahidev. Under the British, the Pul or Bridge, called after a 
Marathi culvert a little to the south-east of the Collector’s office, 
has become the chief place of business. ‘The shops which line both 
sides of the rond are in covered verandas or padvir, projecting from 
the sides of the houses and encased with planks which fit into 
sockets at the top and bottom and are grooved at the sides. ‘The 

Janks or shutters are put up at night and cannot be taken 
rn except by romoving the central plank which fastened byw 
lock. Cloth of all kinds is soldin the Pal by Gujariti, Marwari, 

Himpi and Bréhmen shopkeepers. Besides eloth-stops, there wre 
shops of. bankers, copperstiths, sweetmeat-makers, dyers, grocers, 

‘iif-makers, perfumers, and haberdashers.  Kézipara and ‘Tiundba, 
which were formerly the chief places of business, have lost their 
importance. In Kézipura are ten or twelve shops belonging to 
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‘Vainis who sell groceries spices and othor articles of daily uke, In’ 
tho evening vogetables are sold at tho roadside in treat of the 
Chévdi near Kézipura Gate by Mili and Pihddi women, Behind 
tho Chvai is tho fat market where Bho! and Dhivar fshormes eal 
river fish and crabs, and Musalmén women sell dry salt-water fish, 
In the Tiundha there are about five Vinis' shops. “Beyond the Pal 
and near tho jail is the Aditvér Peth, a new market with abont ten- 
or twelve cloth-sellers’ and abont thirty Cutch Musalman wholesale. 
and retail shops. Cutch Vénis who import large quantities of grain. 
cories and spices have settled hore during the last ton years.) 
jear the Trimbak gato in tho old town are about. twenty-five: 
Vani shops whero grain, pulse, clarified butter, oil, groceries, and 
spices aro sold. Vogetables are also sold in the afternoon. Besides 
in thoso markets Iarge purchases of rico nro made in. the” 
Konkanipura, of pulse in tho Kalélpura, and of brass. nnd_coppor 
vessels in tho old Tambat Ali oar the Trimbuk, pete nad Cee 
ww ‘Ténbe Ali outside the rae 
Mahadev’s fountain the mm ity has lately 12) openod mw 
mutton market with twenty sally of which twelyyace ‘oceupied. ‘The 
averngo wookly consumption is twenty-eight shoep and 140 onte: 
fA book market with six stalls, all of which aro occupied, Ins lately: 
been opened in tho Mhérv quarter: ‘Thoaverage weekly consumption 
in twenty-eight cows, $ 
Nisik is throughout the year the seat of » Joint Judgo and ci 
surgeon, and during the rains of the Collector, the assistant an 
deputy collectors, tho. police superintendent, tho district enjgiou 
and district forest officer. It is also tho head-quarters. of the 
chicf revenue and police officers of the Nésik sub-division, xndia 
provided with « municipality, n jul, n efeil hospital, a high school, 
and eight vernacular schools, post and telegraph offices, and tate 
travellers? bungalows. "i 
The municipality was established in 1864 wnd raised to a elt 
municipality in 1874, Tn 1882-83, besides n balance of £187 
(Bs.18,188), it ad an income of £4254 (Rs. 43,540) or m taxa 
of abont, Se. 9d. (Re. 1-14) a head on tho ‘population wi 
municipal limits, ‘Tho incomo in chiefly drawn from oetrot dues, & 
honso-tax, sanitary coss, and tolls. During the samo yeur (188%. 
the expenditure amounted to £4258 (Rts. 42,580), of ‘which 20m 
(Rs, 22,720) wore spent on consorvaney and cleaning, and the rab 
im repairing and lighting roads, and in other miscellateous oy 
Tho chit rods which Save been onrried ‘out since the establishment 
of the tmanicipality are about cight miles of made ‘and paved roa 
two drains, ‘a nightsoil depdt, mutton and beof mad 
Tniines wed wiastiag aid eee ‘octroi stations, ts be 
Tho system of turning nj 
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teoil into poudretto has been worked 
"The work ie carried ener 


is carried on in a depéton 
‘one mile to the south-east of the town. “About 
fie neres of land hare beon bought by the municipality, aad too 
Bint, each about thirty fect quare, have been marked eft Bose tke 


‘ashes of the town-sweepin, re “ad fc it r 
‘on this the nightaoll arts depot th contatts Pa rei ry 





carts deposit their cont 
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four in the morning five scavengers, who are told off to this duty, wit 
the native spade or pavda begin to mix the ashes with the nigh 
i: roeen in continaed. until the sates tho night 
roughly mixed when the compost is evenly spread over the grount 
Shoat tc laches denp and i lett to dey fu a nun for roe 
Te is then taken and thrown on a heap close by. In the 
season a duly supply of fresh ashes isnot wanted, asthe comy 
nightsoil and ashes can be used several times over. ‘This is 
enable a store of ashes to be collected against the rainy season wl 





itia mized, the poudretto is thrown on a heap and is not again 
‘Tho mixing takes about five hoars and is generally Gnished by 
‘The town swoepings are daily gathered in a heap which when large 
enough is sot on firo and left to smoulder to ashes. Before they aro 
used for poudretto, tho ashes are sifted through a sieve and broken 
tilos and stones are picked ont. The rainy-westher poudretto can 
bo used for manure after three days’ exposure, but it is much less 
valuable then the fair-weathor poudrotte which has beon ropeatedly 
mixed with fresh nightaoil. Its bought by cultivators at 6d. (4.ans.) 
accart, In tho opinion of Mr. Hewlett, the Sanitary Commissioner, 
this modo of dealing ‘with nightsol isthe best suited to an Indian 
town. ‘Tho uightsoil is dried bofore it becomes offensive, no risk and 
little unpleasantness attend the mixing, and the poudrette is 
entirely froe from smell. 

‘The water-supply of Nésik is chiofly from the Godavari, 
about’ 5000 people use the water of a large fountain near 
‘Trimbak gato, ‘The Godavari water-supply is tar from pure as it is 
taken from the bed of tho river at the Tas, the pool of Sundar-nériyan, 
and oven lower, where the water is soiled by bathing and washing 
‘lothes, religions offerings, burnt bones, town-sweepings, and houso 
sullago. It bas been proposed to throw a dam across the Godavari 
at Gangépur six miles west of Nasik, bat Mr. Hewlett recommends 
that the Godivari should be abandoned as its water is always liable 
tobe impure. Dr. Leith in 1865 and Mr. Hewlett in 1881 agree in 
recommending a scheme which would bring water from the Nésardi 
4o:the south-west of the town, a purer source of supply. than the 
Godévari as it runs through sn oninbabited plain, This Nésardi 
‘scheme is estimated to cost about £13,000 (Rs. 1,80,000), an amonnt 
which tho Nasik manicipaliry cannot, at present, afford. ‘There is also 
avstrong feeling against using any water except from the Godavari. 

‘The fountain near the Trimbak gate, which goes by the name of 
Dhondo Mahidev’s haud, was made by a tha subhedar or 
(governor of that name eighty or ninety years ago. Dhondo also built 
‘reservoir about 225 feet from the Nasardi river near the Trimbak 
tod about a mile and a balf west of Nasik. The reservoir was 

nally paved, but it has been loug neglected and is now choked 

with enrth-and grasa. An underground masoury water-channel led 
from the reservoir and brought the water to the fountain. This 
‘source of water-supply is private property and much of it is used for 
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‘Places of Interest, Beglected stato its water is of fair quality. In 1873 the muni 
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watoring a ficld before it reaches the town, Even in its present 


offered to pay £3000 (IRs. 30,000) for the aqueduct but the’ offs 
was refuse Besides tho epply from tho Orang nd from the 
‘Nésardi fountain, there are $25 wells in the town, 502 in the old 
town, 270 in the new town, and fifty-three in Panchvati. Only four 
of these ro municipal property. Water brought from tho foae 
municipal and four other wolls was found to bo bud, ma 

The drainage of Nasik is unsatisfactory and is one of tho chiof 
consos of its high death-rate. In the town or kasha many of thet 
roads havo drains. But the drains leak and in times of heavy 
overflow, and much sullago and other foul wator soaks into the. 
soil. Kaisipura or tho south part of the town is badly drained, 
At presont, at a cost of £250 (its, 2500), a drain is being dag from 
tho Pinjéra ghdt through Késipara gute rond and tho Unda Baghe 
HPuth-cast to the Nagihiri, In the Mardtha town, the north part of 
Aditvér is undruinod, the bathing water gather gn onapoale 
which are cleaned onco a your. “iu the ret of Raieae 1 
covored with slabs and carrying urino and houso aullage, rans dows 
the contre of the roadway. Pits ure dug in the sand of the rivers 
sido to receive sullage at the Sati guto and at Uma-mahosvaris 
temple, At Gora Rém’s temple threo amull deaing and. from, 
Murlidhar’s Kot two small drains discharge on tho bed of the ti 
In Navépurn to the south of Aditvar most of the drains 
discharge into the Sarasrati, Thore aro two branches of ther 
S which deains tho part of Navépura 
nbédur’s house, and the southern ‘branch ot mala 
stream which rises near tho Collector's house and after. o 7 
Fome Garden land pnssos north alongside tho ‘Trimbak gato and. 

ives tho sinallor westorn stream opposite Jalke-vade, Prom: 
this point a pavod drain bas beon mado ‘below tl 
is carriod to tho mouth of the stream near’ Bali} tomple. . Before: 
he monsoon begins the entrance to the paved portion fy blocked to, 
Koop ont the torrents of water which the dnt elt ot 
‘The storm water {rcapes into the river at Béléji’s tomplo, bab 
all tho year round sallago is admitted into the dean’ Opposite. 
Fait" temple isa cosspool which ia periodically cleaned” tiey 
drain is continued below the raised road along the sites tak a 
far as tho Nav gato. On the way it recvives, the sewage from, 
cloven drains which dischargo into the druin londing feow tes 
Sete beyond this the contents of the drains from” Ding Al 
tre dacarged by_the Nav gate drain, ‘The main draia, ends 
gess pool opposite the Nav gate into which ning nea! 
Baddear pub cating “vit 
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‘Thero aro in all about sixty temples in Nésik, a number which has 
earned for it the name of the Benares of Western India. ‘This 
number ia dao to three causes, the holiness of the Godavari, 
belief that Nasik and Panchvati were for years the scene of the 
exilo of Rm Sita and Lakshman, and the wealth and pol 
importance of Nasik as tho second city in the Peshwés' territo 
‘Tho: earliest mention of a temple at Nasik is by the Jain writer 
Jinaprabhasuri who wrote about the fourteenth century. He notices 
Kuntivihir, «tomple of Chandraprabhasvémi tho eighth Tirthankar. 
No traco of this temple remains. The next notice of Nasile 
toinples ix, that in 1680 twenty-five temples at Nasik were destroyed 
by the Deccan vieoroy of Aurangzob (1056-1705). Among these are 
said: to have been temples of Sundar-nérayan and Uiné-mahoshyar in 
tho Aditvar Poth on tho right bank of the Godavari, of Réuji and 
Kapaleshvar in Panchyati, and of Mabdlakshini on the Old Fort 
Which the Musalméns changed into their Jama mosque. 'The only: 
vostiges of early Hindu building ore Mahdlukshmi’s tomple now 
the Jdma mosque, and the door-post of the small temple of 
Nilkanthoshvar near the Ashra gato, which is much like the door- 
‘post of Someshvar’s near Gungapar, six milos west of Nasik? It was 
under the Poshwa’s rule (1750-1818) that almost all the large 
temples which now adorn Nasik were built, Most of them were the 
work of thoir Nasik governors or Raja Bulddurs and other sirdérs, 
of whom Nérushankar, Ok, Chandrachud, and Odhekar are the bost 
known. ‘Tho wives and relations of many of the Peshwas, espooially 
Gopikabéi the mother of the fourth Peshwa Médbavrdo (1700-1772), 
‘visited Nasik and several of the temples and shrines wore built by 
thom, Ono group of buildings is tho gift of the Indor prinooss 
Alilyéhéi (1765-1705) 40 famous for hor zeal ax a temp! Is, 
Since tho fall of the Peshwés (1818) no Ineo temple has boon built 
ab Nésik. Tho only building with any protensions to architectural 
merit that dates since the British rulo is tho Knparthéla fountain whe 
reat-house near Béldji’s templo which was built in 1878, 

‘Mont of the Nésik tomplos are of stone aud mortar, ‘The best stone 
has boon brought from the Rimse}-Bhorgad hills about six milod 
north of Nésik, Threo temples have spocinl architectaral morit, 
Rémji’s in Pavchvati, Narushankar’s or the Bell temple on the left 
bank of tho river noar the chiof crossing, an y 
iw Aditvar Path. OF these the Inrgost and simp! if 
‘and the most richly sculptured is Navusbankar’s; Sundar-nérdyan’s 
comes botweon the two others both as regards size and ornament. 

Beginning in the north, in Aditvdr Peth in New Nasik where the 
river takes its first bend to the south, on rising gronnd on the right 
or wost bank about a hundred fect above the river-bed, is the 
templo of Sundar-ndréyan. It faces east and measures about 
eighty foot square standing on a stone plinth about three feet high, 
Oz. the east north andeouth it is entored by flights of ste 
each with @ richly carved and domed portioo with front and side 








































1 Sinitary Commissioner's Report (1881), 46, See below Govardhan Gangipur, 
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arches in the waying-edged style locally known as the mimbérot 
Musalmin prayer-niche. ‘To the west or shrine end the outside of 
the temple is rounded. “Over the contre of the building is a large 
dome and behind the dome is a handsome spire. ‘The whole is of 
beautifully dressed stone and is highly ornamented, especially the 
main or eastern door which is richly carved with figures, chains, 
bells, and tracery. In 1848 the central domo was struck by. e 
Tt was restored in 1858, but some broken ornaments on 
and west show traces of the damage, In the shrine are three 
stone images, a three-feet high Naréyan in the middle and a: 
Lakshmi on either side, ‘Thongh they are about fifty feet 
outer wall and are separated from it by three gates, th 
80 arranged that at sunrise on the 20th or 21st of March the sun's 
rays fall at Naréyén’s feet. The lamp which burns at tetas 
is said to be visible from the gate of the Kupdleshyar temple whi 
is about 1000 yards off on the other side of the river. The temple 
charges are met anda large number of Brahmans are fod. Kiri 
shuddha Lith (Novembor-December) from a Government grant. oF 
£82 3e, (Rs 8214), From the east or main entrance a fight of 
sixty-eight dressed stone steps leads to the river. Onco « your on 
| (November-December) full-moon the stepsand the temple 
are brilliantly lighted. Over the east doorway, a marble tablet, with 
a Devansgari inscription in seven lines of small letters, states that 
the temple was built by Gangddhar Yashvant Chandrachud in 1756. 
The cost of tho temple and flight-of steps is said to have been abont 
£100,000 (Rs, 10,00,000). On the spot where the temple’ s 
there is said to have been an old Hindn temple which was destroyet 
by the Musalméns and the sito made = brying-ground. On 
overthrow of Masalmén rule probably about 1750 Peshwa: 
is said to have peateored the graveyard, cleared the ground ¢ 
bones, and sanctified the spot on which the Present temple waa buil 


On the river bank few yards north of the ight of steps whieh 
lead to Sundarnévéyon’s temple, is a shrine’ of Gangati aod 
to tho south 9 Bairé’s monastery or malh. Nest the showatne 
is a pool called the Badrika Songem into which, acomding tothe 
local story, Hemédpant, the temple-building ministesct in 
the fifth Devgiti Yéday ruler (1271-1309) thee the Philosopher's 
ono, which he had bronght from Ceylon,” Search mg needs 
ue Tink of an ion, chain with which the peel wan drapeeg at 
turned to gold. ‘The pool was drained dry, but the stone had 
disappeared. . 

In the bed of the river close below the. Sundaronéntyan 
the next flight of steps are known as Ojhw's stop Tey 
Douilt in 1808 ta ‘cost. of about 200 (hong ‘iii ion 
bank at th top of Oj step, on the worth id, 
Dattétraya ani wndth Bhatji who about severe 
tre; yous nevinnsttanaater Power of enrgg gut ae 
controlling the elements, ‘To the south is temple te couch and 
was builf in 1 algjipant Natu at : 
(Bi. 10,000). "The font eal np nd cent oot of £1000 
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. builtin 1845 (Shak 1767) by Naréyanréo Yaméji Potnis. Tho cost Chapter 
is estimated at £600 (Rs. 6000). About fifteen yards to the south of ‘Pinces of Ir 
‘this rest-house, at the foot of a pipal tree, is o four-armed Méruti, 

‘round which, in the hope of getting children, women are constant]; hens 
walking and handreds of lamps made of wheat-paste*are nena basis 3)? 
In the neighbourhood are several monasteries or maths and ascetics? 
tombs or samidhis, 
‘About seventy yards south-east of Sundar-nérayan’s is Umé- 
miheshvar’s temple. Tt faces east and is surrounded and hidden 
‘stone wall with two small houses in front which are washed 
th river when it is in flood. Within the wall, in front of the 
ia a large wooden outer hall with a anclonsaly oscr0 
yg. In tho shrino in the west, with a passago in front, are 
threo black marble i bout two feet high, Mahoshvnr or Shiv in 
the middle, Ganga on the right, and Ums or Pérvati on tho left. 
These id to have hoen brought by the Marithés from the 
Karnat one of their plundering expeditions. ‘The temple 
was bnilf’ in 1758 at a cost of about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
Trimbakréo Amriteshvar, the uncle of Médhavréo the fourt 
Peshwa (1761-1772). A yearly Government grant of £52 143, 
(Re. 527) is administered by a committee. Close to the north of 
Unmimaheshrar’s temple are about twenty ascotie’ tombs oF 


On the right bank of the river, abont seventy yards south-east of i 
‘Umi-maheshvar's, stands Nilkantheshrar’s temple. It is strongly 
iaih of Hesatially dressed richly onrrsd trag. "b fooss’ east acroas 
the river and hase porch dome and spiro of I outline, ‘The 
‘object af worship is a vory old ling said to date from the time of 
the mythic king Janak tho father-in-law of Rim. An insrition in 
{he front wall siates thatthe presont temple wae builtin 1747 (Shab 
1669) by Lakshmanshankar, brother of Nérushankar Réja Bahdur 
‘6f Malegaon, at'a cost of about £10,000 (Rs.1,00,000), It has a 

wernment grant of £18 6s. (Ra, 183) and is managed by 

family of Achérya Késhikar. In times of flood tho rocks on 

‘which the temple stands are surrounded by water. In front of the 
temple a flight of stops leads to the water. 

‘About fifty yards south-west of Nilkantheshvar’s, and reached from  Panchratneinan, 
ity a flight of forty-eight stops, is the Panchratneshvar temple, a ae 
brick and wood building which from outside looks like a house. 

‘The Ling in this temple is believed to dato from the timo of Ram, 

and to take its name from the fact that Ram offered it gold, 

dinmonds, sapphires, rabies, and pearls, n gift which is known as the 

five jewels or ponchratia. ‘The ling has a silver mask with five 

Tieads which it wears on cortain days, especially on the full-moon of 

Kértik (November). The temple was built by Yadneshvar Dikshit 

Patvardhan in 1758 at an estimated cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 
Whe management: is in tho hands of the Dikshit family. In front of 
the temple is an ascetio’s monastery and outside of the monastery 
‘small:temple of Ganpati. About twenty feet south-east of Ganpati’s 
temple in a corner is a small broken image of Shitlidevi, tho small- 
pox goddess. Whon a child has small-pox its mother pours water 
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over this image for fourteen days and on the fifteenth brings 
child to the temple, weighs it sguinst molasses or sweetmeats, 
distributes them among the people. ‘The image was broken about 
ninety years ago by ove Rimbhat Ghérpure, His only son was 
sick with small-pox and though he did all in his power to pleasé the 
rddess his son diod. Enraged with his loss, Rambhat went ep 
the goddess and broke off her hands and feet. ‘Though rain Ca 
people still trast in Shitheri, and. during emall-por epldentodt 
much water is poured over her that it flows in # stream down the 
sstone stops to the river, 2) 54 
High above tho river-bed, about tonyardscnstof Panchratnéshyar’s, 
is a tomple of Rém called Gora or the White to distinguish it fom 
tho Black ot Kilo Rémn across tho river ia Punchyut, ‘The temple 
reached by a flight of forty dressed stone steps from the river sido. 
‘There is also n smaller door from the tawn side on the north. » In 
front of the temple is a large outer hall or sabhdmandap about 
sixty foct square, It has room for about 2000 people, the men 
sitting below and the women in the gallery. Every morning and 
evening holy books or puring aro read alinost always to a crowd of 
istenors. In this outer hall 
of Gonpati, Méruti, Godévari,* and Mobishisur-mardani or 
buffalo-slaying goddess. On the left is an cight-trunked Ganpati, 
and on the right an eight-armed Muhishdsur-moardani with 
Deautiful images of Shiv and Pérvati, ‘The image of Godévari to 
the north has lately been added. Facing the shrino nud about 
foct in front of it is a Méruti, In tho shrine is a group of fh 
white marble images two and a half fect high, The central i 
is Rém, on oithor sido are Lakshinan and Sita, and at thoir 
Bharat and Shotraghoa, Rém's holf-brothers, he temple was 
in 1782 by Devrio Hingno, jaghirddr of Chindori. A 
fostival on Jyealith shuddha WOth (June-July) in honont of na a 

















Godvari is paid for and other temple charges are met from a 
hy the Hingne family. This family suppliod the chiof ho 
or uppidhydyas to Bajirdo the second Peshwa (1720-1740). 





afterwards raised to the rank of Sirdiry and for many years there. 
fortunes wero bound up with the Peshwas, ‘The beautifully carved 





Hingne’s vida belongs to this family. : 
On raised ground in the river-bed, shout twonty yard 

Gora Rém’s, is Murlidhar’s temple.” Tn the shite ot th tautioge 

 groupof cleverly cut white marblo figures abont throo and chalf 


foot high. In tho contre Murlidhar or the Harp-bearer, stands ott 


ono foot with a harp in. his hand, and by his side are two cowe each 
palette piney mre eeearee by the Hi 

family. When dressed in woman’s robes as ardhandriehean eho. 
half-man half-woman deity, it ie much admired, ‘The temple weg. 
Douilt ia 1828 by one Déda Bava, Between this and: Gone Rate 
temple are several stone platforms raised in honour of women who 
have burnt themselves with their dead husbands. Prom the move 
Shrdean cadya (July-August), in tho Mall in front of the imagen 











4 Dotaile are given above pp. 499.495, 


four figures, about: three feot high, 
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:ndm-aaptaha or recital of the god’s names goes on for seven days, 
Daring these seven days there is on unceasing clashing of eymbals 
and singing of songs, Ono band of eight to thirty men of all except 
the depressed castes plays and sings for three hours and then gives 
Sherpa to another party: On tho eleventh ef the same fortoight, 8 
palanquin-procession or dindi starts about. throe in the afternoon 
and returns about nino at night. From 100 to 400 people attend. 
Gn tho following day a fouat is given tonbout 500 Brahmans and 
coymbal-players. 

Close to Murlidhar’s temple is a temple to Shiv under the namo 
of Vriddheshvar, It is. square stone building of no. boanty end 
contains a stoue Jing. It was built. by the Durve family in 1763. 
This god has no dovotoes and no festival, as his worship is believed 
to bring bad fortune. 

Conspicuous by its ugly red and whito dome is Térakeshyar's 
tomple about fifty yards south-oast of Gora Rém’s, in the bed of the 
river, opposite to Nérushankar's or the Bell temple, It is a some~ 
what ugly stone building with a portico and an inner shrine with a 
Ting. In tho veranda is a well ornamented bull or nandi. Tho 
tomple has no endowment and no special fostival. ‘Two small 
tablots built high up in the back wall of the veranda state that it 

lt in 1780 (Shak 1702) by Krishnadds Pardnjpe. 
fs tomplo i'w largo and sich but elamay Looking building 
sbout ten yards south-wost of Trakeshvar’s, ‘The temple is ro- 
wardod with peculiar holinoss as being at the meoting. of the Godé- 
vari and the small Sarasyati stroam, which flows under the tomplo, 
‘he bod of the river in front of tho tomple is paved, and tho gronnd. 
floor fronting the river is faced with stono arches, ‘Thirty steps led 
to the upper storey whose sido-walls and interior are more like a largo 
Awolling-house thnn a temple. In front of the shrine is a court 
‘about fifty foet square, and to the west of the court, within an outer 
‘all, is tho shrine, an oblong building abont forty feot by twenty 
"The shape of the shrine is interesting as it resomblos a navo with 
‘wo aisles and a chancel or apse at the west end. Part of th 
walls of the outer hall are covered with rough bat spirited paintings 
of scenes from the Ramayan, Mahabharat, and the Pardns. Tho 
paintings are renewed every fow years. ‘In tho shrine are throo 
seni copper images, Bali the igod of riches in the contro, Rama 
devion his right, and Lakabmi on his left Baléji always wears 
‘a gold mask and. jewellery worth about £5000 (Rs. 50,000), and ho 
has silver vosols worth about £300 (Rs, 9000) more, ‘The temple was 
‘Duilt in 1771 at an estimated cost of about £10,000 (Re. 1,00,000) by 
a Vir Vaishnay named Béppéji Bava Gosdvi son of ‘Trimbak Bava 
6r Tinmayn Bava, ‘Tho story is that Ganpatréo, the father of Tin- 
maya, while travelling in the south found the image in the Tamra- 
jparni river in Tinnevelly, and taking it with him sot it upin his house 
St Junnar in Poona, Iu 1701, after Ganpatrio’s death, his son Tin~ 
miya was warned in a dream that within fifteon days Jonnar would 
be burnt toashes, Leaving Junnar ho settled in Nésik and builé 
e-temple for the imago in Somvér Poth, From this in 1758 it was 
taken to another temple, and after Tinmaya’s death his son Béppéji, 
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__Dliapter XIV. in 1771, bnilt the present temple, His fathor’s tomb is at the outer 
| Places ofuterest, Sate. Besides eleven Ni 





sik villages, grauted by the Peshwa ‘and 
British, yielding a yearly revenue of £665 
temple has a yearly cash allowance of £129 26, 


continued 
(Rs. 6650) Balj r 
(Rs, 1291) and yearly grants from Scindia, Holknr, the Géikwéir, the 
Dharampur chiof, and others, worth abont £810 (Ks. 8100). Many 
presents of food’ and other gifts are also made, ‘The revenue te 
managed by the ministrants or py Part of it is required to 

yy interest ou a debt which was incurred by a former 

the rest is spent in daily doles of food to Brshmane 
aul Baistga, ‘and to anet th. expense of the early earfestval 
botween the Ist and 11th of drhoin ahuddha (September: October) 
when the god is borne through the town in o stall car drawn hy. 
to men. “A rich worshipper sometimes invitos the god to. dine nb 
his house, ‘The god goos with tho chief «niuistrant. tum 
sccompaniod by all the membors of tho ministrant’s family, and thoy 
arrange to cook the dinner and eat it. ce 

Tn Dalaj?s tomplo the routine of daily srorship Dogioa with tha 
Adhad-irth or tho wick-lamp-waving at six in the moraing. 
object of this coremony is to awaken the god by -welles 
songs or bhupdlyis, A camphor-lamp ia also waved before. the 
image. About twenty-five persons attend, Service or Puja is 
Performed from nine to twelvo and again from. six to” seven, 
After nino at night is performed tho shej-drti, tho object of 
which is to bring’ sloop to the god by songs and tho waving of 
Iamps, About twenty-five poople genorally “attend. On tho fat 
night of the Nino Nights or Navrdtra fostival, during tho fitst forte 
night of Ashein (October), Balgji’s whool-woapon or audarshan te 
laid in a car and drawn through the town. The route is from 
Balaji’s tomplo along tho paved, river-bed, past. the Dat iat 
then through the Nr Darya to und, just Dhoni lo 
amankion, along old Tambat Alf tomnaar the tiga of wai ee 
And thon by s side tano past Hundivalws wida and Kikantow's 
vada back to Baldji’s tomar pees the circuit the people of 
Houses by which the eat pastes offer flowers, plantains, guavas, 
‘swootmeats, coooanuts, and money. Only. poople of tho parte ofthe 
town through which it pnssos attond tho car, "The numer fe oot 
rally about 600 of whom five-sicths aro usually womdn,, On aga 
of tho following nino days the image is woated ona enrrior oe véhant 
aud borne round the ouside of tho temple. ‘Tho carsior vaio fe 
day to day. On the first day itis. lon, on tho second wn hort ott 
the third an clepbant, on the fourth the moon, on tho fitth the sag 
tho sixth the monkey-god. Mérut, on the soventh an eagle, on ty 
Sighth » peacock, on the ninth a sorpent, and on tho toutlit raat 
seated in the car. On tho night of tho sorenth day the gat 
married to Lakshmi, ‘Tho attendance numbers about” 200) vege 
and 400 uscotios euch Of whom receives dd. (4 anna). On tho éeveltiy 
and eighth days the whole Bréhman population of ‘Nasik ip fod. 
Formerly tho feast (qashela on the twelfth day on the pavement’on, 
the right bank of the river, the site of tho Kapurthaty 

1839 an officer in the public works ever sPutthdla towers Tn 
‘two rows of about 8000 Brahmans, wh 


























partment passed between 
0, forming a tnob, attacked 
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his bungalow, broke the windows, and dostroyed the furniture, 
Since. thon the feast has been held in a house near the temple, It 
Jasts for two days as there ia not room for more than half of the 
guests on one day, On the tenth day or Dasara, the i are 
placed in the car and tho car round the hall or 
fabhinandap, A lage crowd of Visitors como to, worship the 
i jn tho evening. During theve Iavnitra holidays five. ot 
fix inndsod rupeos are collected. Some of theso receipts aro on 
‘aceotint of kinagi, a percentage on their profits which merchants 
and others lay by in the namo of Baldji. On the elevonth day the 
chief images aro taken in tho car to the river and are bathed and 
worshipped, . ‘The ceremony on tho river-bank lasts for about threo 
Hours. On this ooeasion two or theve hundred mucins fom the 
neighbouring villages attend and sing and play. Each of them 

2 tenbeny repying fa valoo from La, to 82. (8 ans.-Be.1). an 

‘On tho river-bank, about ten yards south of Balaji’s, aro the tem= 
jes of Gondeshyar and Krishneshyar, which were built in 1776 

yhondo Dattatrayn Naygavkar at a cost of over £1000 (Rs.10,000). 
In the shrive of each is « white marblo ling, both of which ond in a 
five-headed bust of Mahdder. Botwoon the two tomplos is # third 
of Vithoba containing stone figures of Vithoba and Rakhmabai 
ach about ono and a half feet high. ‘These tomples have no endow- 
ments and no special ceremonies. 

‘Abont fifty yards south-west of Gondeshvar’s and Krishneshyar’s 
aid about 600 foot west of the river-bank, stands the temple of 
Tilbhdndeshyar, It is a plain brick structaro with » porch, an 
inner shrine, ond spiral top. ot, dome, The Ting i a, pain 
stone pillar two fect high and five foot ronnd, It is the largest 
Ting in. Nasik, Tt owes its name to o story that every year it grows 
ho ongth of grain of sesamin or Wl. Tt was bail in 1763, at 
{cost oF about £2500 (Rs. 25,000), by ‘Trimbakrdo Atariteshvar 
Pethe, tho uncle of Madhavrio the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). It 
Iu a yearly Govornmont grant of £7 Sa. (Rs, 472) prt of which i 
spont in payments to priests who daily recite purdne and kirlans, 
In front of the templo is a stono bull or nandi, Closo by aro 
sovoral axcotics’ tombs or samddhis, and a group of temples to Devi, 
Filtota, Nersing, and Véman, On Mahdehivurdira Ganunry), and 
on each Monday in Shriwan (July-Aagust), at about threo in the 
Afternoon, a silver mask is laid in a palanquin and borne round 
Nisik, On tho way it is bathed in tho river on tho left bank near 
tho Tarkoshvar tomple, worshipped, and brought back. About a 
hundred people attend the procession, On Shivardtra (January) aud 
Vaikunth-chaturdashi (Decomber-Sannary), thousands of people visit 
the temple. On both of these days tho god wears tho silver mask 

fs dressed ia righ clothes and adorned with flowers, On the 
ight of Vailunth-chaturdashi(Decomber-January)the god is dressed 
‘4 ardhandrishvar, half as Mabédov and half as Parvati. 

“About twenty yardssouth-wostof Tilbhdndeshvar's is Siddheshvar’s, 
a plain brick building with a stone ling. It was built by ono Kalo 
in 1775 at an estimated cost of £100 (Rs.1000), It has no income 
and no worship. 
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‘About ten yards south of Siddheshvar's, at the foot of the pi 
tree inside the Delhi gate, is a temple of Késhi-vishveshvar. Thi 
was built in 1798 by Khandubhat Daiji Bhanévsi at an esti 
cost of £150 (Rs. 1500). ‘The stone pavement round the tree 
ailt in the same year by one Povér Patil, ‘The temple contains a 
ing, bat has no ineome and no worship. ee 

‘Pwo or three yards west of KAshi-vishveshyar’s, ab the secting 
of the Gayatri and the Godévari, once washed by tho river bat now 
fat some distance from it, is the temple of Murdeshvar or Mri 
Ghishvar, According to a local story Mahédey rescued the five 
rivers, Gayatri, Sévitri, Sarasvati, Shraddha, and Medha, who, were 

wuraued by theit father Brahmadey and so earned the namo of 

rigayédhishvar or the srod of the chase, ‘The temple was boil 
in 1770 by Jagjivanréo Povér whose brother built the temple of 
Kapéloshyar in Panchvati, ‘The tomple has no endowments and 
xno special coremonies, About 100 yards west of Murdoshvar's, ina 
Inne on the Delhi gato road is a temple of Someshyar, a stone, 
Duilding with a domed top and a large ling. 36 

In tho rivor-bed, about fifty yards south of Béléji’s temple, aro the 
Kopurthéla monumonts which were built. in memory of tho ohiof of 
‘that state who died at Aden on his way to England in 18702 Thay 
include a shrino or samédhi, a fountain, and a rest-house with tompley 
‘Who samddhi near the forry is a plain stono structure with a marble 
inscription slab, It. is moderate in sizo and of no particular 
interest. Tho fountain in tho bed of the river, with an extensive: 
stone pavement around it, is a handsome structure erected atm cont 
‘of £1261 (Rs, 12,610), It is about thirty feot high and consista of 
‘8 basalt basement! with throe stops, and over it m square 
superstructure with sides of white perforated marble. ‘The whole is 
surmounted by a flat molon-shaped dome. On each side is carved a 
lion's head which will be used as a spout whon Nasik is provided 
with wator-works. On tho south faco is the following inscription : 


rested in of His Highnoss Furmund Dilbund Rasukhoolat dings 
Doulut | Huglishis Hajah 1 Hajgnn Rajah Randhoor Singh Baba'dae 
Un GOSL, Valeo TKapoorialla oundoo Batonlee and Asouna Bora la 
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On the north faco are inscriptions in Sanskrit and Uri to thé 
suing purport, ‘Tho rost-house, w about twonty yards i 





the fountain, is about thirty feot above the river-bed and is 
by sronky:fver stope. ‘Ths ront-houso waa built ai cost of i 
(Ris. 14,600). It is a cut-stone building with an opon contral cotitt 
about thirty feet by twenty. In the west or back wall is « shritie 
with images of Rém, Lakshman, Sita, Ganga, and Godavari, 
nol 
‘The yar tate in the Panjib lies between 31°: " oi 
me roe 
Population of 470,000, anda yearly roveaue of ubout ciagee tee 
fort pear 


‘The Mack aalt a aad Lo have boca brought free Pisa 
Hie same quarry from which the Kala im temple in ras ae al 
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Between the Delhi and Nav gates, about seventy yards south-east: 
of Murdeshvar's, is the open altar-like shrine or chabutra of Mak- 
teshvar with a ling, Itis entirely in the bed of the river, and during 
the rains is surrounded with water, Near the altar are two hol 
pools or tirthar called Medha aud Koti. ‘The altar-shrine sta 

on a cut-stone plinth at the top of a flight of threo stone steps. 
Yearly festivals aro held on Akshatatritiya (May-June) and Mahi~ 
shivardtra (January-February), the charges being met by the Dikshit 
family. ‘Tho shrine and the flight of steps wero built in 1782 
by Ganpatréo Ramchandra Dikshit, Close by, on the river-bank, is 
a tomplo of Siddheshyar and one of the best rest-houses in Nasik, 
Which wore built in 1830 by « banker known as Chéndorkar at a 
cost of £1500 (Rs, 15,000). In the space in front of Chéndorkar's 
rext-house, and about twenty-five yards to the south along the bed of 
the river, about fifty tombs or samédhis mark spots where Hindus 
havo beot buried or burnt, A little to the south of theso tombs is a 
shrine of Maruti called the Rokda or Cash Maruti from his practico 
of attending to no vows that are not paid in advanco, 

About eighty yards south of Rokda Méruti 
Satzanéréyan temple nd monaae , Nilleantheshva 
small tomple of Muhotkateshvar Ganpati, Satyandréyon’s shrine 
‘and monastery are in the samo building which is of wood and has 
‘v small niche to Devi in tho wost or back wall, and a shrino of 
Satyansrdyan in. corner of tho south wall. A door in the north 
cornor of this building lous ta small temple of Nilkantheshvar 
Mahddov. It is a atone building with n shrino and porch. ‘Tho 
hrino has what looks like an old door-post of about the twelfth or 
Uhirteenth centory mush liko the door post of to rained Someshirar 
tomplo at Gangapur five miles west of Nasik.’ ‘Tho shrine ix about 
twolvo feet square and has a ling with a high case or «hitunkha, In. 
tho porch facing the ling is w ball or nandé which may be old. 
‘A. door in the north-east corner of this temple lends to the shrine 
‘of Mahotkateshvar Ganpati, the object of worship being a largo red 
Hearst Ganpal in the contro ofthe baldtng between bro pars 

‘Abont 150 yards south-east of Satyandréyan’s monastery a winding, 
rond passing tho Ashra gato leads to tho shrine of Durgidovi, a 
stall stono und mortar building ubout four fect wide and eight foot 
high, with ints back or west wall an imago of Durgidevi besmeared 
with'red-lead. |About 190 yards sonth-enst of Durgidovi's shrina 
aro, the Varashimpi’s steps which were built by a tailor named Véra, 
Hore also are steps which led up to the ruined Kotki gate and four, 
thrines or eliatris orected in memory of burnt or buried Hindus, 
fone of thom in honour of the father of Mr. Roghoji Trimbakji 
Sanap. 

‘About 100 yards farther tout, below the crossing of tho east 
Bombay-Agra road, is Télkute’s’ temple, tho last building on 
the right bonk of the river. It is small Mahéder’s templo_ of 
stono ‘with rich ornament and a graceful porch dome and spire, 





















1 See below Govardhan-Gangipur, 
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Tt was built in 1783 by s tailor named Sopénshet Talknte, at sn 
striated cost of £2000 (Re, 20,000). Tt contains a ling and in the 
porch is @ ball or nandi_ When in flood tho river surrounds. # 
fomple, About a hundred yards south of this temple is the Hindu 
burning-ground. : 
Including those in Panchvati, there are sixteen temples on the left 
yank and side of the river. Beginning with those farthest up the 
stream, the first beyond the Aruna, to the north-west of Kapileshvar 
and about cighty yards north-west of the very holy Rémokund, is 
temploof Vithoba locally held to bonot less holy than Vithobe stm 
‘et Vandharpar. ‘The buildings include an enclosed yard. with a rest 
house. In the right of the yard is the monastery of the a in 
charge, and in the left the temple, a brick and stone building, with 
porch and an inner temple and spire. ‘The image is supposed to be the 
Pine as the Pandharpur Vithobe. ‘The story is that one Vishvandth 
‘or Devdatt, a blind or sick Brihman, for the accounts vary, was left 
‘n band of Pandharpar pilgrims in Nasik, In his grief that he 


should not see the god, be sat by the river mourning and refusing 














food. While ho sat Vithoba in the form of » Brahman 
him to eat, but in vain. ‘This dévotion so pleased the god that he 
assumed his proper form, and in answer to Vishvandth’s prayer 
romised to remain in Nésik, ‘The temple was built in 1755 by 
ty Kakirdo-at an estimated cost of about £500 Rs. 5000). Tn the 
shrine is the image of Vithoba two and a half feet high with Rédha on 
his right and Rukmini on his left. Tt has a yearly Government 
‘of £16 (Rs, 460). A large fair is held on Ashddha shuddha Lith (Jane 
uly, and on the second day mny Brmans re fed. Tho Bairégi’s 
monastery near the temple was built fifty years ago by Bairégis at a 
cost of £1000 (its. 10,000), To the pale Ser A pra 
hich are always fall of Bairigis, In the monastery are maby 
Incial images, chiely of Rm Lakshman aud Site, who get. yearly 
sats from Bombay Bhitids. ‘To the south, on w raised platform, 
iit in 1763 by Jagjivanréo Povér, is an image of a five-faced oF 
seclrbhi Mara: In the open ai 9 few yards ast of the fiye= 
‘Maruti is Béneshvar ling. The foundation of a temple, was 
Jaid in 1780, but the building was never finished, According to the 
local story the god warned the builder that he did not wish to have 
‘any tomplo, Persons in bad circumstances or suffering from fever 
often cover the ling with rico and whey, a dish called dahibhdt, 
Near it is a temple in honour of the Godavari, with an image of 
goldess Ganga, Tt res ‘built in 1775 by Gopikabii, the. mother; 
‘édhavrdo the fourth Peshwa. It bas a yearly Government grant of 
£2 (Rs. 20) and a yearly festival in Jycehtha (June-July), To te 
north of the Rémkund are several other temples and stone rest-honses 
Which also wero built by Gopikabéi at a total cost of £700 
(Rs. 7000), One of these is a templo sacred to the five-gods OF 
panchdyatan, Ganpati, Sémb, Devi, Surya, and Vishnu, ‘To tho 
Fouth-west of the Rémkund’ are eleven small temples called the 
Panchdeval. ‘They are under water during the rains. = 


 Ajgarsiea'e Near the Rémkund, about thirty yards south. ithobea 
“Bresery. toro, in Ajgarbava's ‘monastery, a small pan eee 
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Duilt in 1788 by Amritréy Shivdoy Vinchurkar at an estimated cost 
of £500 ( Rs. 5000) in memory of Ajgarbava, a Kanoja Brahman, 
cavalry soldier who turned ascetic. He was called Ajgarbéva or 
the Ajgar devotee, because like the serpeut of that name he was 
indifferent to anything that happened. 

About seventy fect south-east of Rémkund are the Ahalyabai build 
ings including temples to Rim and Mahidey, and a rest-house. 
‘hese are all solid structures which were built at an estimated cost 
of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) in 1785 by the princess Abalyabai Holkar, the 
famous temple-builder.! Rém’s temple is a massive square building 
of brick and stone with an outside flight of steps. It contains i 
of Ram, Lakshman, and Sita, which are said tohave been all found 
in the Rémkund. ‘There are also images of Abslyabii and Méruti. 
Special festivals in honoar of the images are held in the Chaitra 
navrdtra (March-April) from the first to the ninth days of the 
bright half of the month, To the sonth of Réum’s temple is 
Mahidow's tomplo goncrally called the Gora or White Mahsder. Te 
is a graceful building with porch shrine and spire. ‘The object of 
worship is a ling. ‘Yo the east of tho temple of White Mahadev ia 
the rest-house, with a row of arches along the east and west fronts. 

East of Ajgarbéva’s monastery, about fifty fect above the river 
banat the top of a high fight of steps, about forty yards. from 
the Rémkund and exactly opposite Sundar-nardyan’s, is the temple 
of Shiv Kapileshvar or the Skullwearing Mahddey. ‘The presont 
building stands on the site of an older temple which was destroyed 
by the Moghals, Its architecture is square and massive with little 
ornament. Its shrino is at the east ond. Its notable white cement 











1 Abalydbit Holkar, for thirty year (1765-1795) tho ruler of Holkars pssesios, 
yusthe widow of the'son of Mallarrin, the foundor of the Holkar family. Her 
Helou died ia dis father lifetime, 2nd ax her son who was insane died’ a year 
Se ee aksres Tacoma al ber tomy oct is e ra 
tent esletig Tac commander of hor army aaociate nthe 
Edt altimate soccer, Her succemin the internal aiminiateaton of her’ domi: 
Tidad'was extraonlinary” sid her momory i atl universally revered for the justico 
Talfwinton of hor adinistration Hor great object was, bya just and moderate 

rent, to improve. tho eandition $f the country,’ wile the promoted. tho 
fEhoincnsof her subjects, She maintained but a mall free independent of her ter 
touuTianidin buther troop were sullcieut, aided. by the equley of er adminin: 
tention, to preserte internal tratquillity jan! she relied on the ary of the state and 
‘on hot wd ropatation for safety aganwt all external enemies Her Srvt.prinaple 
Stamrerayucat appears to hare heen moderato ameminent and an almost cred. 
felboo tor the tights ‘of village fiear aad. proprttors of Tandy, She aat 
fury dy fora exer por, open curt, rating pubic ace” She 
Heard every complaint ‘hd although ake continually referved camses %0 
Sours of equity and aritraion” and to her uiiaters for settlement, sho wan alway 
SEceatble, and’on ntrong wan hee sense of duty on all pinta cousected. with the 
AGntribution of este that ehe is represented ax uot only patient, but unwearied, in 
Ghetuventigaion ofthe moat, inageibeant canes when appeals were made to her 
Sesinom ft appens above all extraordaary how she had toatl nl bodily powers 
forgo through’ Lie labours she tmposed upon herself, and which from the nge of 
Shitty to that of sicty, when she died, wore anremitted, Tho hours: gained from 
the dani of the sate nore all givon to nots of devotion and charity 3 and» deep 
Meise af feligion appunr to have'strengehoued her ind fn tho performance of hat 
tory e Sharailsfounaations extend allover Ins and at her magne 
ear of he tio the Sar ity miss oth of In” ig 
woah ‘vith that of Mahadev in whove temple itis, Maloolm’s 
Far ese Tatas Antguarys VY. S6e90, 

223-65 
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dome distinguishes it from the neighbouring temples. The only 
‘object of worship is a ling which hss no guardian bull, ‘This is 
one of the most important temples in Nasik and is always visited ae 
pilgrims. ‘The interior was built by Kolis in 1738 at an estimal 
cost_ of £500 (Rs. 5000), and the outor or western cost of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1763 by Jagjivanréo Povitr, a Maritha officer 
whose descendants are now headmen of Nésik. The following tale 
explains the origin of the name God of the Skall, and the absence 
of the attendant bull. Tn the course of  discassion as. to which of 
them was the chief of the gods Brahma’s taunts so enraged Shiv 
that he cut off one of Brahmn’s heads. ‘Tho skull stuck to Shiv’s 
‘back and as he was unable to get rid of his burden in heaven 
he fled to earth. Wandering in search of a place where ho 
might wash away his guilt, he chanced to hear a white bull tell 
his mother that he would ‘kill his master, a Bréhmam and then 
to the Godivari and wash away the sin. Shiv. watched the 
slay his master, turn black with guilt, go to. pool in the Godavari, 
and como out white.as sao, ‘Tho god folloyed tbe bull's exsapie 
and in the pool the skull dropped off, In reward for the bull’s 
advice Shiv is said to have excused him from doing duty in front 
of his templet The flight of steps up tho hill in front of this 
temple was built by Krishnaji Patil Poviér, a relation of Jagjivan- 
r4o's, at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). ‘The temple has a yearly 
Government grant of £27.10». (Rs. 275). The days sacred to the 
god are Mahashivardtra (January -Febraary), Mondays in Skrévay 
Guly-August), and Vaikunth-chaturdasht (Decomber-January), On 
the Makashivanitra at about four in the afternoon a silver mask 
of Mahédev is laid in » palanquin, taken round Panchvati, and 
bathed in the Rimkund, About « hundred people attond the 
rocession. On this day and on Vaibunth-chalurdasht (D 
january) thousands of the people of Nasik visit the temple, On both 
of these days the god wears the silver mask and is adorned. with rich 
clothesandilowers, On the night of Vaikunth-chaturdashi(Decomber- 
January) the god is dressed half asMahédev and half as Parvati, On 
every Monday in Slirévan at three in the afternoon the sil 
mask is Inid in a palanqain and taken round Panchvati when abont 
hundred people accompany the procession, On its retarn the mask 
is bathed in the Rémkund and worshipped, 
About fifty yards north of Kapéleshvar’s is a well built stone 
tomplo of Pétileshvar, facing oast. ‘The temple, which is handsomely 
ornamented, is said to have boon built by one Bhégvat a fow yours 
after Rémji’s temple, Tt was strack by lightning ‘some years ago, 
Traces of the damage can still be seen in the north-east concn 
Abont 400 yards north of Pétéleshvar’s, on the wooded banks 
‘the Arana stream, is a built pool called Indrakund’ where fades 
said to have bathed and boon cured of the thousand ulcers with whiel, 
ho was afflicted under the curse of the sage Gautama whose wife ho 


had violated, The pool is said to hold water till far in the hot 
weather, 
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About eighty yards south of Indrakund is Muthya’s Mandir, a 
temple of Ram built in 1863 by Ganpatréo Mutho in memory of 
his father. ‘To the west under a canopy is a Mérati looking east. 
The temple has afloor of white marble and several square wooden 
Pills supporting gallery, From the coiling are hung many 
ps. In the shrine, which faces west, are images of Rém and Sita, 
About 150 yards north of Muthya’s Mandir is w large building 
Known as Réste’s vida said to have beon built abont1760 bya member 
of tho, Résto family, Opposite tho vida is Gopiksba’s Krishna 
oe wooden building: with » central, ball and side snl 
sup lain pillars which uphold a gallery where women sit 
foe bethds'and purdns 
‘About half milo east of the Krishna Mandir, and about fifty 
‘yards north-east of the temple of Kila Rém, close to some very old 
‘and lofty banyan trees which aro believed to be sprang from the 
Bie banyane Witch gavo itp name to Pancha, is the Sita Gunaplia ar 
Sita’s Cave. The eave is hid by a modern rest-house whose front is 
adorned with some well carved wooden brackets in the donble lotas 
and chain style. A large unte-room (30' 9° x8! 2” x8) leads into 
fan inner room (19x 12'4’x 10), in whose back wall a door leads 
down soven steps to a vaulted chamber (5°8" broad and 7' high). In 
the back of this chamber a door opens into a close dark shrine on 
8 fwo-foot higher level (9/10" square and. 9 high) with of 
Rém, Lakshman, and Sitain a large niche in the back wall. A door 
(@ 7x1’ 8) in the loft wall of the shrine leads one step down toa 
‘pall ante-room (8 x2! 6x32 high) at tho fot ofthe loft wall of 
‘which an opening 1'8” high by 1’3” brood, only just large en 
ioral trough: loads twe steps down toa vaulted toom (0° S°xS' x0" 
9" high). Acdoorin the east wall of this room leads to a shrine of 
‘Maliidev on a one-foot higher level. The shrine is vaulted, about 7 2” 
Spare and about high, with a mado fing about three inchos high. 
light. 








‘these rooms and shrines aro without any opening for air or 
Bukind the Mahidey shrinc is said to be the entrance to an 
‘underground ¢ now blocked, which led six miles north to 
Rémsoj hill, where Ram used to sleop, It was in this cave that 
Rim used to hide Sita whon he had to leave her, and it was from 
Iiere that Sita was carried by Ravan disguised as a religious beggar. 
‘The shrine has no grant. ‘The ministrant, who is a Kunbi Gosévi, 
ovies u feo of 3d. (} anna) from every pilgrim who visits the cave 
‘and supplies him with a guide who carries alamp. He is said to 
amako s considerable income. 








About 900 cast of Sita Guanpha, is the temple of Karta 
Méraiti on high ground beyond the Véghidi stream. It was built by 
Raghunath Bhat Kérta in 1781. ‘Tho image of Méruti is about 


nine festhigh. In the neighbourhood are a temple of Mahélakshini 
built by Khodkar at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000) to the west and 
an eight-sided temple of Murlidhar to the south without any i 

The: image which belongs to this templo aswell as the image of 
Narhari were brought into the town when Narsingpara was deserted. 
Close by, in Ganeshvidi isn temple with a red image of Ganpati, 
Which was builtin 1767 by the Falkarné of Nasik at a cost of 2500 
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(Rs, 5000). A fair is held on tilichauth, the fourth day of the 
bright half of Mégh (January -Febraary), 

In the south sido of a field, about a hundred yards south-east 6f 
ita’s cave, is a smooth flat-topped mound of earth about thisty fest 


high, ninety paces round, and twelve 


feot across at the top.” ‘The 


mound is much like the Gangépur mound and the whole of the 
frfaco is of earth’ There is no legend eomnocted with it, ‘The 
Popular, and probably the correct, belief is that the mound is modérd, 
made at the timo of building Kéla Rém's temple, which i about 


eighty yards to the west of it. ‘Tho earth is 


tohave formed'a 


slope to the top of tho walls up which the heavy stones used ie 
bullting the terple were dragged. When the building was finished 
thocarth was cloned away Ron the wehouts piled into this mound. 
numbers of modem stone chips scattered over the mound 
support the belief. At the same timo these modern stone chips 
Deronly a surface deposit, and considering its likenoss tothe Gaugapur 


and Malhdr mounds to the west of the 


worth examining, 


city this mound seems 


About cighty yards west of the earthen mound is the temple of 
Xila Rém or Shri Rémji, one of the finest modern tempos fa 
Western India. A seventeen-foct high wall of plain dre 


surromnds a well-kept enclosure 245 


stomp 
feet long by 105 broad, It is 


entered through a gate in the middle of each of the four walls, 


Over the east gate is a music room 


or nagirkhéna, which, nt & 


height of about thirty fect from the ground, commands fine genoral 
Tier of Nasik. Insido of the wall, all round the enclosure tuna, & 
Tine of cloisters of pointed Musalmin arches. In front ofthe cloister, 
gn each side, is « row of trees, most of them aehoke Jonesia asoke, 
Jn the centre of tho north wall'a staircase loads to a flat root twelve 
fect brond, twenty-one feet high, and about four fost below the level 
of the top of the parapet that runs along its onter edge. Tn the exat 
of tho enclosureisadatached outer hallor sabhimandap (75’5¢31'%12) 
¢pen all round, handsomely and plainly built of dressed stone. “Iti, 
‘supported on four rows of square stone pillars, ten pillars in each 
Ferreal oS dw of pillars, which are about twelve foot high, fora & 


central and two side passages, each 
row being connectod by a Musalmén a 


hall stands on a plinth about a foot high, ou 
north and south sides is a terrace or outer 


the level of the court. 


pair of pillars in the éame 
ch with waving edges. ‘The 
le of which on the 
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‘On the top of each 
‘spire, which is sixty-nine foot high and surmoonted with a gilt 
cone, is plain except that up its edges there runs a curions fringe of 
waterpots, whose outsides are protected by sheaths, The general 
ainness of the templ jeved by horizontal banda of moulding, 
each of the side walls and in the north and south faces of 
tower are two empty niches, and at the east end of the spire is the 
figure of lion. In the west wall are two niches in the tower aud ono 
inthespire. ‘The whole is simple, elegant, and finely finished. The 
Deautiful stone was brought from Dhair or Bhorgad fort near Rimse}, 
‘six miles north of Nasik. ‘Tho temple is supposed to stand on the 
where Rém lived during his exile, It was built in 1782 by 
Rangréo Odhekar on the site of an old wooden temple to 
which belonged the shrines of Ganpati aud Martand noticed above. 
‘The work is said to have lasted twelve years, 2000 persons al 
ally employed, According to an inscription in tho shrine the to 
cost was about £230,000 (Rs. 23,00,000). In tho shrine in the 
‘west of the temple, on a beautifully earved platform, stand images 
of Ram, Lakshman, and Sita, of black atone about two fect high. 
‘The image of Rim hns gold monstachesand golden gloves. Besi 
the images mentioned, there are many of metal and stone, chiefly 
of Mértand, Ganpati, Dattdtraya, and Mérati, The temple enjoys a 
yearly Government grant of £122 5s. (Rs, 12224), and the village 
‘of Shingve, whioh yields a yearly revenue of £80 (IRs, 800), supports 
the music room or nayrklvina, Whe Odhekar faunily also gives £8 
{8s 80) « month, and about £100 (Rs. 1000). year are realised. from 
ily presents. 5 
The first, part of the daily service consists of the Iikad~érti or 
swick-waving at about six in the morning, when about 100 
‘attend. At about tenaservice by the temple ministrant follows. It 
consists of bathing the images, dressing them with clothes ornaments 
‘and flowers, burning incense and a clarified butter lamp, and offering. 
food or naioaya. Qu this ocesion no visitors attend. About ninoat 
‘night-is the slej-drti or the bed-waving, when twenty to fifty persons 
‘attend. The day specially sncred to the god is Mim-nacami-a festival 
which lasts for thirtoen days in Chaitra (March-April). "The rites 
differ from those of ordinary days in nothing except that the robes 
and ornaments are richer and more beautiful, ‘The attendance is 
eonsiderably larger. On the cloventh of these thirteen days is the 
‘car or rath fair, when people from the town and the villages round 
attend to the number of 75,000 or 80,000. . At this time the temple 
‘is.so crowded that both gatos have to be used, the east for men and 
thenorth for women. ‘Two cars presented by Gopikabéi, the mother 
of Médhavréo the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772), ure driven through the 
city. The carsare kept in repair by the Ristia family and are similar 
jin appearance except that one is larger than the other. ‘The larger 
‘consists of a wooden platform 11’x 3’ on solid wooden wheels. On 
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the platform twelve wooden pillars support a. and at one end 








the procession, car conveys the image of Rém and aboui 
ten Brébmans. Tt ‘spelled by about 100 peoplo with ropen The 
smaller car called Vimén carries an image of Méruti and some 
Bréhmans and is pulled by about fifty people, ‘Tho cars start about 
threo in the afternoon and are brought back to the temple abanb 
twelve at night. ‘The route is from the temple by Kérta Marat 
through Ganeshvédi and the fair-weather market, by Rameshvar 
Rémkund and Réstia’s mansion back to the Kéla Rém temple, In 
the soft sandy surface of the fair-weathor market the cars are 
backwards and forwards. The cars reach Rimkund about seven it 
the evening and stop there for three hours, when a complete service 
with fireworks is performed. Daring the whole time that the 
rocession is moving the temple ministrant has to walk backwards, 
is faco towards the car and his bands folded, 
‘Tho other special holidays are the eleventh day ekddasht in each 
fortnight of every Hindu month, when in ie evening the fat or 
viduleds of Rm are set in s palanquin or pdlkhé and the palanquin 
Preece round the temple inside the Pana Except in Ashidh 
and Kartik (July and November) when 200 to $00 people come, the 
attendance is not more than 100 or 150. ‘This palanquin show also 
takes place on the Dasara, tho tenth of the bright half of Ashoin 
(September- October) when the feet are taken outside the town to 
cross the boundary!” About 100 people attend and 1000 to 2000 
Persons visit the temple on Dasara day: On the Makar Sankrdnt (12th 
fanuary) 4000 to 10,000 persons, chiefly men, visit the temple, | On 
the nextday (13th Jonnary), almost all Hindu women visit the 
temple to offer turmeric or halad, saffron or kunku, and 
sesamum to Rém’s wife Sita and give them to each other, 


To the north of Rémji’s temple is a shrine of Bhairay which was 
built in 1793 by Kanphéte Gosévis at an estimated ‘cost of about 
£100 (Rs. 1000), Close to the north of itis a monastery built. by 
Kénphito Gostvis in 1778 and repaired in 1858 by an idol-seller. 
Tt has a ling of Mahidey and several ascetics? tombs. nid 

Leaving KélaRém's bythe middle door in the south wall, a wind 
road leads south-west fowards the river. After about Ay yards, 
a large two-storied rest-house on the left gives entrance to an 
enclosure in the centre of which is a tomb of a Shankarichéryn oF 
Shaiv pontiff, aud a temple of Shiv with wooden pillars on the north 
and some fine stone masonry in the sonth. At tho back of the 
enclosure is large three-storiod monastery for Shaiv ascetice, 

In the time of the second Peshwa (1720-1740) Sachehiddnand 
Shankarich4rya is said to have como from Shringeri in Maisur ad 
stayed in Nésik. He died in Nasik after choosing as his: sueessor 
a disciple of the name of Brahménand. Soon after his appointment 
Brahménand sickened and died within a month. Both Aro bueied 
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in'this enclosure, ‘The tombs and temple are said to have been 
‘built by Peshwa Savai Médhavréo (4.p. 1774), the front rest-honse 
‘by Nea Fada (1760-1800), and the monastery by Nérushankar 
(1750), ‘The total cost is estimnted ut £1600 (Rs. 16,000). Besides 
‘an allowance of £50 (Rs, 500) from the revenues of ‘Pimpalner, the 
monastery bas o yearly Government grant of £28 16s. (Rs. 388). 
About eighty yards further west a paved lane, lined with rest-houses 
and small shops, leas to the vivor Ganka litle above Narnshankars 
temple, 

Nécusbaukar’s Temple also called the teniple of Rémesbvar, isthe 
Tichest and most highly sculptured building in Nasik. Tt stands 
gn the lett bank of the Godavari opposite to Baléji’s and 'Térakeshvar’s 
temples and to the east of the Rémgaya pool in which Ram is said 
to have performed funeral servicos in memory of his father, ‘The 
temple though smaller than Kéla Rém’s, tho enclosure being 
124’x 88;, is more richly carved, and has some hamorous and clevor= 
Jy designed figures of ascetics, The temple stands in the middle 
of the enclosure. It includes a porch with the usual bull or nandi, 
4n inner domed hall capable of holding about seventy-five persons, 
and the shrine facing west which contains the ling and i 
surmounted by a spire. The onter roof is elaborately carved, being 
‘a succession of pot-lids arrayed in lines and adorned at. intervals 
with grotesque and curious figures of men, monkeys, tigers, and 
elephants. "The west or main entrance porch has waving edged 

25 and many niches filled with cleverly cut figures, ‘Tho top 
‘of the wall which encloses the temple is eleven feet broad, Ab 
each corner are semicircular domes about ten fect in diameter, and 
there is a fifth dome in the middle of the west wall with a 
bell, dated 1721 in Huropean-Arabic numbers. ‘The bell which is 
six fect in circumforence at the lip is probably Portuguese, Tt is 
faid fo have been bronght ether from! Bassein or from Dell; but 
Basscin is more likely. In the great flood of 1872 the water of 
‘the river rose to the level of the bell. ‘Tho top of the wall near the 
‘ell. commands a fine view of the right bank of the Godavari, A. 
high wall rans along the river bank, and over the wall rises a row 
of large throe or four storied houses. From the high ground to 
the north the land slopes towards the central hollow of the 
Sarasvati, From the Surasvati confosed piles of gable ends riso 
up the slopes of Chitraghunta hill and behind it are the high 
lands ‘Mhasrul hill, Dingar Ali, and Ganesh hill stretching east 
to Sonar Ali, on the crest of the north scarp of which is Mr; Roghoj 
Sinap's houso and to tho east tho level top of the Old Fort. 

temple was built in 1747 by Nérushankar Réja Bahédur of 
Milogéon nt an estimated cost of £180,000 (Rs. 18,00,000), ‘Tho 





1-Thite aro to similar bells, one at MAbsli in Thina and tho other at Bhims. 

shankar, about thirty miles south wont of Junoar. ‘The Bhimaahankar bel, whieh la 
trom aa iron bar supported between two masoary pillar i rato 

three or four owen It haa a MaltessSroes with the dato 1727 six yearh 

Tie tha the Raratachar bl, Tt wea have eon boa trom VA oeat 

iyanprofably from some Portuguene church or souvent, Teigenomettical Survey 

Tepore, 187778, 10. “4 
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kar in 1756 at w cost of £6000 (Rs. 60,000). 
Zo'tho north of Nérushankar’s tomplo is a shrine of the goddess 
Saptashringi Further north and’out in tho river » memorial’ 
Puiiding: with an arched and pillared veranda to the west, was’ 
puilt in 1878 by the widow of the family-priost of tho Maharaja of 
Kolhapur in memory of her husband, ” ag 
Besides theso tomples nd shrines, along both sides of the river 
facing the different pants pools or kunds, are a number of small 
temples and shrines dedicated some to Mahidev, some to Gaupati, 
some to Devi, and somo to Maruti, Those aro all con letaly undar 
water during Hoods. ‘They soem nover to be wpa no 6 
seems to look after thom, excopt that the Municipality clowns ‘dom 
when thoy get choked with mud. ne 
‘This completes the temples and shrines on or near the banks of 
the Godavari, | Besides thoso the intorior of Nésik has about tw, 
temples and sbrines, most of them of Dovi and one of Shani we the 
Hanet Saturn. Tho most important of these is Bhadraleal 
Tn Tisndha or the Crome @ bon without a dome or spire 
Ganpatréo Dikshit Patvardhan in 1790 at a cont of £8000 {Re 80, 
Xe quloyen yeurly grant of £24 (Rs. 240). It consists of an otter stone 
Brio wall Wik nn outros fucing west, Inside this wall ix a. 
nrge open courtyard, with on the south side, a small garden, w. well, 
anda Duilding. the bel Jing isn woll-built two-storiad house with m 
Hed roof and consists of an outer hall or aabhdmandap and a theinee 
Tho hall which is abont three foot higher than the. courlyard 
Merny feat by forty, and ins a. gallery all round for the an, of 
women. At the east end of tho ball facing wast 4 the a 
SCUjaining nino images on a raised ston seat. ‘Tho chit iunge is 
8 copper Bhadrakéli lose than a foot high. On either side 
Faeyr aga, te four stone images each about two and a half fogs 
igh and at tho foot of ench four wall motal images onc los chan 
pret hieh, he yearly festival is in October daring the Ny 
$f nino ‘nights, of tho bright half of Avhetn,.whon ain filty. 
Brahmans sit during tho day inthe: ball reading the anak 
or soven hundred verses in honour of Devi from. the Markata 
Pana durdne aro road in the afternoon or at wight, and letacy 
with ‘music or kirlans oro delivorod at night Mootings in 
Sonpeetion with Braham oasto dispaten and other matte’ hy 
held hore, This tomplo plays a leading part in the serene which 
‘re occasionally practised daring outhecie ct cholera. When the 
fly, visited by cholera, verses from tho saptashate tae pense 
Devi and tho planets nro ‘rocited by a large number of Bréhmans 
for ton or twelve days. ‘hen in honour of Kall the Brn, 
light a sacred fire and offer her the finest wense, butter,, 
When ike ind flowart, wood. of holy trece, and seaeeg eee 
Tyee the fire sacrifico in going on the levdine Bréhtnans oF! 
Marmidhikiria send a notice through the tows and collect rick fave, 
half to oueand a quarter pounds and 4d. (} anna) oF Yd (Panna). 
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from cach’ Hinda house, The rice is cooked and about eighty 
‘re placed in a cart, turmeric saffron and are 
‘spread over it, and burning incense-sticks and five torches are set 
it ric me in the middle and four at the corners. At each 
by plenisin. kee ie ized and, to\ ons of; the 
Plaintains a sheep is tied. A Mang woman who is supposed to be 
possessed by the cholera goddess declares whence the cholera, 
spirit came and how long it will stay. She is bathed in hot water 
tad dressed in a green robe and blue bodieo, her forohead is marked 
with vermilion, a cocoanut, a comb, a vermilion-box, five betelnuts, 
five plantains, five guavas, five pieces of turmeric, and a pound of 
wheat are tied in her lap, and her face is veiled by the end of her 
robe. ocr Bullocks are yoked to the caré snd ia front of the cart 
the Méng woman, with folded hands, walks backwards, facing the 
cart, supported by two men. Lemons are waved round hor 
and out and thrown away. Tn front of the woman walls bund. et 











musicians, and a crowd of men women and children follow the cart 
cheering loudly. ‘The cart is out at the farthest point from 
that at which cholera first appeared, about two miles, to whore four 





meet, ‘The rice and the sheep are 
carried off ‘by the Mhars ‘Méngs, and the cartmen tho 
‘Méng woman after waiting till noxt morning and bathing, retarn 
to the city. ‘Two or three days after a feast is given to Brahmans 
‘and milk or » mixtare of milk, curds, and clarified butter weet 
round the city as an offerin, tothe cholera spirit. Bhatids other 
rich pilgrims if they as many as threo or four thoumnd 
Bréhmans sometimes hold the feast in Kala Rém’s te: but 
when, as is usually the case, not more than 500 aro fed feast 
is hold in Bhadrakali’s tomple. The Navardtra festival ends on the 
last day of tho fall-moon of Ashvin (October). On the night of 
this day, which is known as the vigil fall-moon or the kojdgari 

imo, a fair is held and attended by many Hindus of all excopt 
Tia dopeoaton classes. On the same night fairs are also held at 
Kapéleshvar, Panchratnoshvar, and Tilbhindeshvar.! 

Near Bhadrakali stands the temple of Satarn or Shani. It 
consists of a small built into a wall and containing a rude 
stone image covered with red-lead. Tho image is worshipped 
eyory Saturday and also whenever the planet Saturn enters a new 
sign of the Zodiac, 

‘Tho two Renaka Mandirs in new and old Témbat Ali baaogy to 
the Témbats.* Each has a tiled roof without dome or spire. 











1H wat, Goodhlie at's cost of 

£50 (Bs, 500) ; Renuka in Kondbbat ‘showin Dingar Alt: Kalika Devi in 
‘Tikspura, built by Ok in 1779 at a cost of £80 (Rs. 800) ; Renuka Devi, bailt. by 
0 Andji Parak in 1769 at cont of £500 (Re. 6000) ; and Mabilakahni on the 
to Devlali bailt in 1775 by Upfaane at a cost of £20 (Ra. 200). "This shrine is 
oa ‘which was the chief object of worship in the 





on Sor At tll whieh 4a Mosque. 

ample on i all whieh owe 

* Renata isthe mother of ForehebesUne sntefcaatio of Wish, 
323-66 
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tomples contain no images but that of Renuka, ‘The chicf fostivals 
daring the Navardtne se the fet oe nights of the bright half of 
Ashoin (October) and on tho fall noes of Kenai (November), 

Tho Sarnsvati Keshay Mandir near Dingar Ali in Limbabhat 
Prabhiu’s house has a yearly Government grant of £11 86, (Rs. 114). 

There are threo small temples of Jarimari or the cholera goddess 
in threo different places beyond town limits, ‘Tho ministrants 
pho are Maréthés make considerable gains, especially whon cholorm 
is prevalent, as numbers of all castes make the goddess presents of 
cocked rice and eurds called dahithit, a bodice or choli, coconuts, 
and money, 

‘Thero are two temples of Mahédev. One near Jonappa’ 
built by a Lingéyat in 1828, ‘Tho other noar Ghirpuro’s stome was 
built by Rémbhat Ghérpare in 1776 with the help of the Leshyra, 
‘This is « woll known placo for homp or bhang drinking. 2 

There are two temples to Ganpati, n domod. building inside the 
Nay gato made by Hingno, the other in tho mandir oe. dwelling, 
honso style about fifty foot east of tho jail in Aditvée ‘Poth, butt 
by Bina Lathe and enjoying a yearly Government grant of £17 20, 


‘The temple of Khandoba on tho Mahe Tekidi ontsido tho Malhdr 
Grie was built in 1748 by Mahadéji Govind Kiikirde at a cost of 
00 1G 5000), Tt contains an imi of Martand on horse- 
back, Pairs are heldon Ohampa-shasthi an Migh Purnima (January- 
Febrnary), : 
‘Tho Svémi-ndrdyan monastery is\in the Somvér Peth and. ha 
the tomb of a sant, Soars = Sai hecpuryeha, ‘The Shenyis’ 
monastory is just to the north of the Collector's affico, 
Bosidos theso temples and shrines Ni including Panchyati, has 
about thirty rest-houses, several of which, especially in Panchvati, 
have been latoly built by Bombay Bhitisn Thy 
sadavarte for tho free distribution of uncooked food, and three 
ennachhatras for the distribution of cooked food, hie 
Tn the bed of the Godévar between Govardhan about: six miles 
to the west and Tapovan about a mile and a balf to the south-east 
of Nasik, are yarious bathing-places called tirthy and sacred pools 
called kwnde. Most of tho bat places are named aftor some 
ic i ‘tory they are believed to be 
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‘The eleven tirthe betwoen Govardhan-Gan; ar and i} 
Govardhan, Pitri, Qélay, Bramha, Rinmochag Gen or Mata 
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Pépnishan, Vishvdmitra, Shvet, Koti, and, Agni. The Govardhan 
tirth is at the village of Govardhan. Tt is believed that the gift of 
‘one cow at this firth is equal to the gift of 1000 cows in any other 
place, and that a visit to a Mahddey tomple in the neighbourhood 
Soonres as much merit as the gift of a mountain of gold anywhere 
else, The Pitri or spirits’ firth is to the south of the Govardhan 
tirth, “A both in this holy placo and tho offering of water to the 
spits of the dead are supposed to secure them a placo in heaven, 

\ildv tirth, called rurdnic sage of that name, is believed to 
bo as holy as the Pitri tirth, Its water frves the bather from sin 
‘and secures him a scat in Brahma’s abode, the homo of pious 
spirits, Near the Gélav tirth is the Brahma tirth whose water 
ensures tho bather being born a Bréhman in the noxt life, and gives 
him the power of knowing God both by thought and by sight. 
Rinmochan tirth, as its namo implies, is the debt-relessing pool. 
The pilgrna who bathes here and makes gift to Bramans is Food 
from all debts on account of neglected olferings, The Kanva or 
Kshudha tirth is near tho Rinmochan tirth, Tho following logend 
‘explains the namos. ‘Thero lived in the neighbourhood a sage 
Bamed Kanva. In his religious rambles he happened to come to 
tho hormitago of Gautam Muni a Jain saint. ‘Tho san was high, 
Kanya was hungry and tired, but ho would not ask food from a * 
Jain saint oven though tho saint had abundance, Kanya toiled on 
to tho Godavari, sat on its bank, and prayed to the river and to the 
goddess of food annapurna, ‘The deities wore touched by tho 
Carnostness of his prayers and appearing in human form satisfied 
his hunger. ‘They told him that whoever, at that place, would offer 
sich prayors offer aa his would never want for food. ‘The next ia 
tho Papndshan or Sin-destroying tirth. It ia noar the steps leading 
to tha old temple, of Someatvar about a, mile east of Gorardhnn- 

ngpur, ‘The legend says that a bath in its water cured a leproa 

Reb faa beat oe Piichment for incoats This place is bold 
in great veneration, Near the Pépndsban tirth is the Vishwimitra 
tirth. - Horo during a famine the sage Vishvamitra propitiated Indra 
and the gods by offoring them tho flesh of a dead dog, the only 
thing he could find to offer. The gods wore pleased and at tho 
sage’s desire freed the earth from the curse of famino. ‘The next 
is the Shvot tirth. It hns great purifying power and is bolieved 
to froe women from the evil-spirit of harronnoss. So great. is the 
power of this firth that m man named Shvet who lived near it and 
‘who died while in the act of worshipping a ling was restored to life. 
‘The God of Death was himself killed for destroying man in the 
‘act of worship aud was restored to life on condition that. he would 
never again attack people while worshipping Shiv or Vishnu, Four 
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erence to Shiy removed a ‘cows from: carth toheaven, ‘The want of cows: 
Reprint benim: 
gd Teetrng ste rede oer ope ett 
‘Who advised them, as a moans of relief, to feast the cows at the Govardhan ¢irth. 
‘When this was done all the cows were sent back and order restored, 
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| NASIK. 
‘The reconciliation of Suryn and Usha was a day of great rejoicing. 


‘Tho ‘Tépti and the Yarnana (believed to be the local Aruna and the Places of 





‘Varuna or Vaghédi), daughters of the Sun, came to Janasthén to 
meet their parents. "Brahma camo to visit the Sun and offered him 
his five daughters, Media, Shraddha, Savitri, Gdyatri, and Saraveati, 
All'theriver-bed between Rém’s Pool and the Sarasvati near Balsji’s 
tomple is known by tho namo of Prayég or the place of sacri 

ma reduced the intense Iustre of his son-in-law with his discas 
orchakre and this gavo its namo to tho Ohara trth. Near tho 
Chakra tirth is the Ashoini or Mare’s tirth. The holy spot keno 
s:the Dashdshoamodh or Ten Horse Sacrifice lies botween, Rém’ 
Pool and Nilkantheshvar’s tomplo. Its legend connects it with 
Bita’s father, king Janak, who performed sacrifices here to gain a 
seat in heaven. Ho is belioved to have established the ling of 
Nilkantheshvar, Next comes the Ramgaya tirth in front of 
Narushankar’s tomple. It is called Ramyayn as Ram here performed 
his father’s obsoquies. ‘This completes the ten tirths betwoon 
Sundar-nérdyan and Muktoshvar, # 

Farther down tho river, on its left bank, is the Ahalya-sangay 

. Near it is asbrine of Mhasoba. About half a mile south-east 
of Nasik is the Kapila-sangam tirth within the limits of Tupovan, 
‘Hero, in wnataral damn of trap rock which crosses the river, much like 
thie natural dam nt Govardhan, aro two holos said to be the nostrils of 
Shurpinakha, ‘This lady was a sister of Ravan, the onemy of Rim, 
yrho, wishing to mary Lakshman, Rén’s brother, appeared befora 
bin in the form of a beautifal woman. Lakshman, who did nothing. 
Without his brothor’s advice, sont her for approval to Rém. The 
inspired Ram know who sho was, and wrote on her back “Cut off this 
woman’ nose” Lakshman obeyed and the holes in the rock are 
Shurpanakta’s nostrils, About » handred yards to tho woth ofthe 
nowtrils, in the samo bolt of rock, which at this point forms the right 
Biinlk of tho river, aro eloven plain rock-cut colls which aro known 
‘is Takshman’s caves. About a milo further south is a second 
ekapadin or Sin-cleansing tirth, nour which aro tombs or 

ddhia of uscotics, 

{ho Kunde or Holy Pools in the bed of the Godavari are all between 
Sundar-nardyan’s steps and Maktoshvar’s shrine. About fifty yards 
gaat of Sandar-nérdyéns stops tho water ofthe river pasos throngh 
narrow artificial gulley called tée or the furrow. ‘The gulley is 430 

10’ broad and 10’ deop, and was mado by Gopikabai the mother 

of Midhayrio the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772), About forty feet 
t of tho tas is the first pool called Lakshman’s Pool (68'x 54’). 

‘is said to have beon made by Sarsubhedée Mahédéji Govind 
do in 1758, ‘This pool is believed to contain a spring and 

its, water is generally rogarded as good and is said never to fail? 

4877-78 when the rest of tho river was dry Uakxhman’s. Pool 
Was full of water. From Lakshman’s Pool a second gulley, called 
Dhanush or the Bow Pool, fifty fect long and five to seven foet broad, 





1 Details are given below, Tapovan, 
An analynia of the water made in May 1881 showed it to bo of bad quality with 
‘copious todiisent, Sanitary Commissioner's Report for 1881, section ¥1, 64, 
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leads to Rém’s Pool (83'x 40/). ‘This is the holiest spot in Nésik, 


Maces of anterert, % it is belived to be tho placo where Ram used te paaiey AG 


Nistx, 
Holy Pools, 


Gnins the bone-dissolving or Astivilayn firth Tt wn built by 
Ghitrardy, a landholdor of Khatéw in Sétarn in, 1606, geet 

by Clopikibsi in 1782. Ton foot north of Rau’s Pook Sita’s Pool 
(Bs) which: es built by Gopikébéi. ‘Twonty fect further 
south, in front of Ahalyébai’s tomplos, is Ahalydbits Boot (60' x 42’), 
Tt was built by the Indor princess ‘Ahalyabai towards the close of 
pie eightoonth century (1765-1705), ‘To the week wt ibis 
pool 3s Shérangpéni’s Pool (39°84) which wee built by w 
Brahman of that namo in 1779. ‘wonky fect vent of ba 
Pool is Dutondya Méruti’s Pool about fifty fest, square. ‘Ton foot 
south of Shéra ’s Pool is a long narrow pool called 
Pauchdevalache and. also. known as the Sue or Surya Pool 
(118° 20’). Te was Prrbebly built by Balaji Mahditoy Ok (1758) 
ho built the chiof of the Panchdoyal-or Id ‘Templos near it! In 
{his pool an inner pool has Infoly (1874) boos ina the widow of 
Tétin Mahéedj of Poona, Closo to the south ii largo aio 

1 (216 x90), The next, close to the sovth and in front 

Nitkanthentvay’ rd, Gorm Ram's tomples, in Gora, Rana’ on tog 
Paslidshvamodh Pool (256"x 132), he pase oe tho Nésik sida 
The put iu 1768 by Hingno and Raja Babnetog ast the part on 
the Panchvati side by the last Poshwa and Holkar, the Peshwa’s 


Gora Ram's Pool, in front of Nérushankar’s temple, ia 
the Rémgaya Pool (110'x 90). The part oe the Nasik side was built 
y Krishnadds Pardnjpo (1780) and the t Part on the Panchyati sido by 
Mérushankar’s brother Lakshmanshankee (1763). Aftor this 
fomes, tho main crossing of the Godavact which is sixteen 
broad between 'Térakoshys ‘Arushankar’s tomplos. Close 














Toot to Gaucing-e named Chima on the Parvin side. ‘Twenty 
foot to the south is Khandoba’s Poo! (70°88) which was built: by. 
jrimbakréo Mama Petho, the matornai wrote’ Madhayréo tho 
fourth Poshwa (1761-1772), "Next to. the south. tg one Pool 

‘ 5 aréo Gangaithar Ok (1795). 
y © Brihman spirit. og 
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Soveral canses combine to muke Nésik one of the five most holy 
places in India. ‘Tho sacred Godavari as’it enters the city takes 
a bend to the south which, neoording to the Purdns, gives its _vater 
Special holiness* Seven small streams join the Godavari at Nasik 
towhich theholy names Aruna, Varuna, Sorasvati, Shraddhay Media 
Sévitri, and Gayatri, have been given. Thoro are two ‘specially 
holy bathing places; the Brahma and the Astivilaya or Bone. 
dissolving tirth. Lastly and chiefly thero is the bolief that Ram 
Sita and Lakshman passed soveral yours of their exile near Nasik, 

‘Tho Koliost spot in Nasik is Rémm’s Pool, or Ramkund, near the 
eft bank of the river whore it takes its frst bond southwards 
throngh the town. Here it is joined by the Aruna and horo also. 
is the Bonovdistolving Pool. In no part of the Gouévari uot even 
Aut its snered source, has itsywater more power to purify than it has 
in Ram's Pool. As'a father s funoral rites aro nowhero so effectively 
Performed as at Gaya, 130 miles south-east of Benares, so the poopla 
of Upper India believe that a mother’s funeral rites are never 80 
perfect es when performod after bathing in Rém's Pool at Nasik, 

We waters of the Godévari at Ram’s Pool, and at its source in 
‘Trimbak, about twenty milos south-west, ‘are always sacred and 
eloansing. But in the Sinhasth year, onco in every twelve, whon 
tho pinot Jupiter entors tho sign of the Lion, nocording to the losal 
history, ite wators have so special a parifying power that even tho 
sacred ‘rivers, the Ganges the Nard, the Yamuna, and tho 
Snrasvati, como to wash in the Godévari, 

Every year from all parts of Wostorn India, from Berir, the 
Nizéu's Dominions, nnd tho Conteal Provinces, and cospecially in 
tho great Sinhasth year from the farthest parts of India, pilgrims 
ro continually arriving at Nésik. ‘They como all the year round 
bat chiodly in March at the Ramnavams gr Cartestival tive, Bota 
the opening of the railway they used to travel in large bands under 
Sidlanan guido, or fn taal partion, i cart cr Sate the ee 
horses ponies and bullocks. They always hed Nésik from 
;.and were caroful to keep the rule agai 
tossing the river until all pilgrim rites wore over. Now, excopt a 
fow religious beggars, all come by rail. Easy travelling has ratsod 
tho namber of pilgrims to about 20,000 in ordinary and 100,000 to 
200,000 in Sinkasth years? 

Pilgrims aro of two main classes, laymen and devoteos. ‘Tho 
p v0 chiefly good-easte Hindus, Bréhmans, Vénis, Rajputs, 
Wanpei erations aad hubendiies’ A small acter oe Tnite, 
‘Mhérs, and other low tribes, bathe in the river and feo the priests, 
ut they are not shown the difforent shrines or taught the purifying 





















4 The four other holy places aro, Praydg or Allahabad, Gaya neat Benares, Pushkar 
Takin lajpatdns, ant'Naietah eae thar tn Covengiee 
* According tothe Purias tho Gangos i specially holy where it fows noth, the 
sin where dure wet, she Paes ere It fon ey athe Goldvad 
avhore i ows sou 
"The vallway retro for 1879 tho last Sishasth year show 284,70. 
tian 115,569 in 1868 and 151,30 in 1578. The next Saha fale te 1OUSSS 
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Chapter XIV. rites. Tho priests who attend to Mhérs aro nob 
Placesof Interest, belong to tho Gujarét casto of Bhéts or bards Among the. my 
Pilgrims, men occasionally come alone, but, as n rule, all who ao 
‘afford it bring their wives and children.’ From early times the 
Pilgvim’s need of food and lodging and of having somo ne. to 
officiate at the various religious ceremonies has supported a 
class of priestly hosts and guides, 'Theso men are ienown as Priests: 
of tho place or Kehetra upadhyés ; they are sometimes also called 
Rémiundyéa or priests of Ram's Pool, All of thom are Brahwmane 
mostly of the Yajarvedi or Madhyandin subdivision, and some of the 
familios havo held thoir posts of professional entertainers and guides 
for more than 300 years. "Most of them aro families of long standin 
Who live in large ancestral housos in high comfort, Bash Sect | 
$f guides has a certain number of families of diferent castos aud 
from various parts of the country, to some member of which he or 
his forefathers havo acted as guides. Those familiog aro called tho 
guide’s patrons or yajméine. To guard Ui ‘mistakes, and 
went any of their patrons leaving thom in favour of «rival cual 
family of guides keops a record of his patrons. ‘This record, which 
in some cases Insts over 800 yoars, ix vory dotailed, Te fs kept 
in the form of a ledger, and contains letters signed by ach 
ron giving his namo and address, stating that on a-certaint 
ato ho visited Néwik fa pilgrim and went through the differeab 
rites; adding the names and addrosseu of hi brothers, uncles, sons, 
and other near relations ; and enjoining any of ‘his’ descondan 
or any momber of the family who may visit Nasik, to employ the 
grmer of tho book as his priest, When another thotnber of the. 
family visits Nésik ho statos that ho has soon the former letter 
and passes fresh declaration, and a noto is made of all family 
changes, births, marriages, and deaths. Many of the lone > 
ished guides have entries relnting to from 70,000 to 600,000 
families of patrons, filling several volumes of manuscript, ‘The 
books aro carefully indexed and the guides. aro woll voraod te 







































first of his family to visit Nasik accopts au w rule the offer of 0 
first man who nocosts him. But though ho may not kine it O82 
chances are that some member of his family hae boon et Niisik, and 
fo long as hho stays, he is probably pestored by otIne guides, 
asking his namo, his family, and his village, in hope doer ti! family | 
may be found enrolled among their patrons." Somotimon feet igen 
oversight or from a false entry, for falso entries are ein uncommon, 
ee 








1 See shave pp. 37-30, ‘The entietdat for which a reord, 
hak 1404). es” hil ot peteona 
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pilgrim finds his ancestors’ names in the bocks of more than one Chapter 
fide. In such cas tho rules to accept as priost the guido Who piaeg 
tho oldest entry, 

‘If they have relations or friends the pilgrims stay with them. If 
they hive no friends they stop in rest-houses, or, as is more usual, 
in rooms provided by their guide, who gives them cooking pots, 
arranges for their grain fuel and other supplies, and if they are 
rick engages a cook and a house servant, 

‘The coremonios bogin on tho day nfter arrival, or Inter should 
‘hore be any renson for delay. Thoy oneraly Int for threo days, 
‘hough if necessary thoy can bo crowed into one. ‘They ar. of 
tifa feds, maomorlal. ston for tha poace of tia dtd, and bathing 
and almsgiving to purify the pilgrim from his own sins, When 
three days are devoted to these ceremonies, the first is spent in 
bathing and fasting, the second in the performance of memoris 
rites, and the third in feeding Brahmans and visiting the chief holy 
places in the city, The first and third day's observances aro 
conducted by the guides or their agents, and all pilgrims share in 

them, ‘The memorial ritos aro managed by different priests, and 
the chief mourners, women for their husbands and men for 
their fathers, take part in them. ‘Tho first ceremony, 
river prosent or gangddhot, is to make offerings as a present to the 
‘river at Réim’s Pool, or, if this is inconvenient, at some. part of 
tho river below Rém’s Pool, After tho present to the river and 
before bathing, cach pilgrim makes fivo offerings or arghyas, 
cach ofering consisting of a cocoanut, o botetont, almonds, dates, 
fenit, aud money or dakshina, varying according to his means from 
fd. to Be, (1 dnna-Rs, 15). A wife, who comes with her husband, 
sits on his right with her right hand touching his right arm, 
Sho is not reqnired to offer soparate gifts, After making the 
offerings they batho, and their wot clothes, and, in raro cases, their 
ornaments, aro made over to tho priest. "If tho father or mother 
ia dead, or tho husband in the case of a woman, the pilgrim, 
without changing the wot clothes, goos a few yards to ono side, and 
it SAE ToReD has hor head shaved, ori a man the wholo of his 
indo) ing with the upper lip, the ‘excopt the top-knot, a 
the arm-pit. After payingthe arbor 8d to 300. (2 ana. 15) tho 
pilgrim bathes a second time and offers one to 360 atonements or 
prhuashchitte, cach of Ud. to £6 (1 anna-Rs.60), At tho same time 
‘also makes gifts nominally of cows or go 
in gab, fom ona to ton gifts tho total amount vary 
to £10 (10. ane.-Rs,100). This is followed by a gift to Bréhmans 
called samaat dakshina, usually Gd, to 10s. (4 ans. - Rs. 5) but 
Sometimes as much as £400 (Rs, 4000). ‘This is distributed among 
Brghinans; the gaide, whon the sum is Ingo, generally keeping, @ 
cousiderable share to himself. Finally, if he has the means, tho 
pilgrim offers a sum with a libation of water udak sodto to feed 

















‘Wir mothers and sons only rice balls or pinds are offered in the general skridaha. 
ceremony. 
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Brélmans, or to build a fight of steps or a temple. Ho then 
to his lodging and fasts for the rest of the day. Le 
Farly next morning, before breaking his fast, the pilgrim, it 
father mother or husband is dead, performs « memorial ceremo 
shréddha in their honour, The ceremony almost: always takés 
in the pilgrim’s lodging. Two. to five Braimans "aro valley oe 
represent the dead and are fed. Hlice-balls or pina, ing to 
the usual form, are offered to the dead, and front of them a. of 
ane ana and paras sccording to i pilgrim’s mean lad for 
tho officiating priest. Besides this gift presenta of cash, 8, 
Pots, and lntpe are med ten of tho Brahmans wi eet 
After the ceremony a meal is taken, i 
For th third day there remain the worship of tho river or 
nd of Rém in the morning; the fooding of Brdlusaee op Cane 7 
‘and the visiting of temples in the afterneen, r 
apr osbip Ganga or the Godévari the pilgrim has to go 
‘a long process which is shortened according to the time and means 
at his disposal. ‘Thre aro two, services o ‘bed 
for Bréhman men called vedokla in which verses from the Vedas 
are recited ; the other for Brahman women ‘and for all ims of 
other castes called (abe in which texts from the Purdns are 
recited. Each of tl ese two services has five forms, the first of five 
rites, the second of ten rites, the of sixteen rites, the fourth of 
thirty-eight rites, and the fifth of sixty-four rites! Any one of these 
forms of service i performed according to the pilgrim me ges ‘The 
brow, dropping flowers 
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same is the caso with Rém’s worship, Tt is usnal for the pilgrim to 
wash the image with the panchémrut, milk, curds, butter, honey, and 
sugar and lastly with water, Ho then marks the brow of tho snago 
with ‘sandal-powder, lays flowers on its head, and presents the 
ministrant with money. ‘The coremonies cost 2s. to£1 (Ke, 1-Rs.10). 

In tho ceremony of going round the town or pradukshina, which 
is cptioual and is not always dono, thoro are two courses, oo of six 
the other of ten miles. Unlike the Panchkroshi round Allahabad, 

is rite includes no funeral or other ceremony. ‘The chiof placos 
Visited are Kala Rém’s templo, Sita’s cave, Kapdleshvar and ‘Tapovan, 
No pilgrim should pass less than three nights in eastern Nasik or 
Panchvati. 

This complotes the ordinary dotails of a pilgrim’s ceremonies 
and exponses, In addition to these the rich occasionally ask learned 
Bréhmans to recite hymns from the Vedas paying each Gd. to 2a. 
4-ans.-Ro.1), or ho calls a party of learned Brahmans and gives 
thom presents, or ho presents a sum of money to every Brahman 
threshold in the town, 

‘Whon all is over tho piri gives his priest a monoy gift of 2e. 
to £100 (Re,1-Rs,1000) with shawls and othor clothes in spocial 
cases, and makes an entry in tho priost’s book stating that. ho 
has acted ng his guide, Under certain circumstances speci 
arrangements aro made to mect the expense of the different 
ceremonies. Bofore boginning a list of the different items is drawn 
‘out and the whole sum tho pilyrim means to spend is put down and 
divided among the items. In the caso of a poor pilgrim the 
priest somotimes takes over tho whole amount the pilgrim means to 
Day aud moots tho cost of whatever artilos havo to be bought. The 
‘Amount usally spent varies from £1 to £10 (Rs.10-Rs.100). For 
‘very poor pilgrims even 2¢, (Re.1) is enough, Tt may be roughly 
estimatod that an average pilgrim sponds £1 to £3 (Rs. 10~ 
Rea. 80), so that in ordinary years Néwik is £10,000 to £80,000 

. 1,00,000- Rs. 3,00,000), and in the Sinhasth year £200,000 to 

400,000 (Rs. 20,00,000-Rs, 60,00,000) tho richer for its pilgrima, 

‘Tho greater part of this goos in feeding Bréhmans of whom 2000 
to 9000 in one way or another live on tho pilgrims. 


The socond class of Nasik pilgrims aro professional devoteos. 
Forty yours ago mon of this class chiefly of the Gosdvi sect usod to 
cause very great trouble. Strong big men from North India used 
to como in armed bands of 3000 to 6000, ‘They belonged to 
rival sects, tho Nirbénis and the Niranjanis, who usod to fight, 
ometimos’ with fatal results, for the right of bathing first. in the 
Kushivart Pool at ‘Trimbak. Of Into years those devotees have 
cased to como in great gangs. The last difficulty was in the 1872 
‘Siwhasth, when body of Nirmélis declared that they meant to wall 

from Nésik to’ Trimbak. They were warned that this would 
1bé considered an offonce and gave up the idea! 

















1 See below Trimbak. 
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‘The Musslimén remains nb-Nésik are the Old Fort, the Delhi, 

Pe nizipura ‘gate, the Jéma mosque, the Piratda’s: tomb, and 
twenty-two smaller monguce fount dens built in Moghal times 
and eight of them modern, ‘The dma mosque, the Pi ’s tomb, 
and six other mosques enjoy grants which have been continued by. 
the British Government. 

In the extreme south-cast of the town rising about eighty feet from 
the tiver-bank: is fat-topped bluff known as the Old Fests Fini 
Gadlt (410’x820). ‘Though now, except for a small ruiged wes 
gytle West rest, bare of buildings and without a ign of festa 
fifty years ago the hill was girt with a wall, ‘The ground on the top 
GF ine Bill shows that it has a pretty thick layer formed of theese, 
Greif buildings. ‘The mound is satd to have beon fist torreat by 
ine, altsalméns ‘The exposed north scarp shows that it wants 





4 Persian inscription on ite east taco shows that'the Delhi 
UP by onder of Tude Khén, governor of Nasik fw ten ne 
2881), during the reign of the Etaperor Aurangzeb, Tho ters 
$60) ve te by ési Syed Muhammad Hasan’ in me 10f8 hee 
1687) ox fourteen years before the Delhi gate, 7 
On the top of the hill to the west of the Old Fort is the Jéma 
Masjid or Public Mosque (05’x56). It is reached through a sinall 
Tout guclosuro with a fow trves and tomba ‘The marae ‘of 
anal coal oerott is Plain except fortwo stone brackete necr the or 
and small stone pillars at the ends. Tnside, the plata age plain short 


Prank, local belit it was a temple of the goddose Multtiekah oe ‘The 
Hinckets in front have the carved double lotus-head eons, and 
the festoons of chains and smaller lotus flowers, se general in Nasik 
Pow surving, and the end pillar, which are about hee ney eight 


Jeaahe common pattom, are squaro at the Eee, 
then round. i 


rick niches or 






aro painted with flowors and peacock fans 
burning. A fair is held on the fifth of thy 





— - 


(March-April) which is said to be attended by abont 2000 


Outside, near the gate of the Dargha enclosure, is a tomb which Was pases 


‘built in memory of the nephew of Syed Sadak Shéh. 

Of the smaller mosques fourteen are old and cight new. Most of 
the eld mosques are ruined and six of them enjoy grants which have 
‘ot continted by the British Goverument. Besides the mos 
there is a chdndwi or travellers’ rest-house which was built in 1736 
and was repaired in 1882, 

‘The only other objects of interest at Nasik are the Poshwa’s 
‘New Palace which is now used as the Collector’s office, Réirikar’s 
‘mansion also known as the Peshwa’s Old Palace now used as the 
Courthouse, and Réja Bahédar’s mansion. 

In a central position in the Pul Ward, at the head of the main 
‘Bazdr road, is the Peshwa’s New Palace now used as the Collector’s 
office. It is also known as Hee tor Me or i pre a oe 
Bridge, and contains the library, @ municipal, ant 

Se icen is vottoe tania cl. Reason able Oa 

igh, with a broad band of polished basalt brought from Bhorgad hill 

near Rimsej. It was never finished, and the east front has been 

Aisigured 1 the ation of hear eave enpported by long sqere 
‘pillars resting on an unsightly brick wall. 

‘The Court-house is an old Marétha mansion built by a Bréhman 
called Réirikar. It afterwards fell into the Peshwa’s hands and 
is now known as the Peshwa’s Old Palace. It is a very extensive 
building, and accommodates the high-school and the mamlatdér’s 
(ioe) aehwell ap the court. ‘Tho Jedge’s Court ia\ ws: ina rook & 
central. square of about eighteen fect, with four massive pillars on 
each side with arches between, supporting a gallery with fronts of 
Tichly carved wood. 
© On the Khadkdli road in the west of the town is Nérashankar Réja_ 
Bubidur’s mansion, said to be about 150 years old and probab 
largest building in Nasik. The street face, on the east side of the 
‘Matabarpura road, is a plain brick wall three stories high with in the 
lowest stories small irregular windows and at the corners of the 
upper storey richly carved wooden balconies and deep plain eaves 
echasaing the wiole: In (he cankaya gait Uae iy leads 
‘along a lane and through a door on the rig Ee hand wall into a large 
court surrounded by plain two-storied buildings now used as quarters 
for the mounted police. To the right a door leads into an inner 
court surrounded by two-storied buildings. The lower storey, 
‘which is open to the court, has s row of plain massive teak pillars 
and in the upper storey are lighter pillars and ornamental wooden 
arches. Across the road is a second mansion with a rectans 
court, thirty fect by sixty-six, surrounded by two-storied bil 
tho lower storey open aud with a row of heavy plain pillars with 

jightly carved capitals and brackets. This mansion is unfinished 
and out of repair. Down the centre of the courtyard, with the object 
Of establishing s vegetable market, the municipality built a plinth 
and covered it by a peaked matting roof. ‘The scheme proved a 
failure and the building has been abandoned. ‘To tho north of the 
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"Chapter XIV, mansion and about 150 yards south of the Malhir gate is the Hathi 
of Interest, OF Elephant gate built by Nérushankar above eae 





iste, 
‘Suburbs, 





poviled with plots of rising ground covared with tres, aad wuhitor 
Barden lands fonoed by hedgo rows. ‘To the south of the tne cen 
Ping ground to the east of the Bombay-Agra road uro too ey 

Fare, cr tungalows, and close by, on the right or weet mae he a 
Brove of Line tr00s, is the Grave Yard.t About 300 yunds wont of the 
300 yende £2 sia ground, is the Collector's residenge, ved ooene 
Moai further west the zymkhéns shed and lawe ea courts, 
Trane Gethis tho land strotclios bare and open with fine aon a viows 
gf the Panda Lena or Trimbale range tothe south and eke Chimbhie 
Hana and Rémsej-Bhorgad kills to the north, "Along the ooo that 


trees, all of tho houses aro now one-storiod buildings in rather 
hare onclosures, Boyond these houses on a rood tthe wost aro 
{bree moro bungalows, ono of thom set in th old cacy ground, 
A Stove of lofty tamarind treos, At the entranea te chin butgalons 
is lange mound called Malhie's Hill or tho Mange el gt Teseoms 
to bo artificial and closely rosemblos the burial-amonad recently o 

by Pandit Bhagrénlal Laden ty On ipur about five miles further 
sithome tout 8, nile beyond the Malle mound ip’ tha- Christian 
Taperant of Sharanpur, stil rather bare of trees, atte neat 
clupel-school, two missionaios houses aud gardens @areyt village, 
‘and rows of villagors? dwollings?® 


According to Hindu accounts, in tho firsteyole or Krita Yuga, Nasik 
ras callod Padraanagur.oe the Lotus City ; in the second eyelo or 
Treta Yuga it was callod Trikantak o- dhe ‘Throo-peaked ; in tho 
Wid exele or Dedpara Yuga it was called dovencee or the 
Well-poopledas and in the fourth or prosent eyo net Kali Yuga, 
it was called Nasik or Navehikh apparently the Nine-penkod.t Of 


. 

tradition remains, Janasthin, the Nasik of the third 1 lee is said 
Réw’s ents 

rich in fruit and. flower 
y ihabited by tribes of 

‘Rékshasas.* Tt is uncertain whether Rém’ ‘s Janasthén was not. further 
east near the mouth of the Godavari, a route which has always been. 
one of the highways between. northern and southern India, Whether 
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on. basis of fact or of fancy local interest has associated with Ram 
many ince in and neat Nésik Tiondba, Panchvati, Sita’s Cave, 
Rémsej Hill, Tapovan, Shurpanakha’s Nostrils, Laksbman’s Caves, 
Rém’s Panchratneshvar, and Janak’s Nilkantheshyar.* 

‘The earliest historical reference to Nasik is about x.c. 200 in 
‘an inscription on the Bharhut stups in the Central Provinces, sbout 
100 miles north-east of Jabalpur. ‘The inscription is on one of the 
pillars of the rail, and records ‘the gift of Gorakshité the 
‘wife of Vasuka.? About n.c. 125-100 Nésik is mentioned in the 
two earliest inscriptions in Nos. XVIII. and XIX. of the Panda 
Caves five miles to the south of Nasik. One of them records the 
making of a cave by a Minister of Religion of Nak 3 the other 
records the gift of a carved care-font by guild of grain-doalars 
of Nasik. ese inscriptions show that about 1.c. 125-100 Nésik 
‘was of sufficient political importance to be the seat of an officer styled 
the Minister of Religion, perhaps for the whole of the Deccan, and 
‘was a place of sufficient trade and standing to have merchant goilds. 
‘The other Panda Cave inscriptions which reach to about the fifth or 
sixth century after Christ, do not notice Nasik. In its stead they 
‘ten times mention Govardhan, six miles west of Nasik, twice as tho 
political head of n district and thrico as a place with guilds of 

grain-dealers.* the local authorities may 
have moved their head-quarters to Govardhan, Nésik, either as a 
trado or a religious centre, remained a place of note, ast is mentioned 
tis Nasica by the fian geographer Ptolemy about 4.0. 150.¢ 
‘About A.v, 500, the celebrated astronomer Varébamihir mentions 
Nasik as one of the countries included in India or Jambudvipa. 
‘About the elorenth or twelfth centary Jainism seems to have been 
strong at Nésik, as to this time belong the Chimbbér Caves, three 
ae toby tect oer po jain ae we Labs 
the Pindu Caves. In the beginnit irteenth conti 
tho Jain priest and writer, Ji raldbacart devote to Nasik a chaploe 
of his book on the tirths of India He notices its old names 
Pad Janasthén, and that it was the residence of Rém, 
Sita, and Lakshman, and tho place where Shu 's nose was 
cut off. In his time there was at Nasik, a temple of Chandra 
Dhasvami, the eighth Jain Tirthankar, which was called Kuntivihér, 
‘after Kunti the mother of the Panda princes. 

Early in the fourteenth century, Nasik came under the power of 
the Delhi viceroy at Daulatabad, and afterwards (1350) of tho 
Babmani kings. “From the Bahmani kings, early in the sixteenth 

to 























century, ‘Ahmadnagar dynasty, and was 
from them by the Moghals about a hundred years later. By one of 
ita Muselmén rulers the name of Nésik was cl to Galcbanabed, 
1 Details of theve places are given at pp. 486,472,605, 515, 525. 

2 Stapa of Bharbat, 188. Patanjali, Sarat rama 


saarian-ommentae 
st Mactan’ to Proecas Gollsacker aol Muindarkar, at on ear 
Sene. 100 wots rents; Vicisntdesof Aryan Creilistion, 43) calls 
‘Nasikya (Mahabt 


TTT, Gea as Kahatope ralor Nsbapon (n.¢ 10)have been recently found at 
‘Nasik, * Bertius’ Ptolemy, Asis Map X. 
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tho City of Roses, and it was mado the hend-quarters of a division. 
Musalmén Nasik was limited to the nine hills or tke to the erath 
$f the Sarasrati stream. ‘The north-ast hill, now known us the Ole 
Fort or Juni Gadhi, was fortified, and the New Fort or Navi Gadht 
Regine the site of the governor's residence or darbdr.. ‘Tho Delhi 
peiiinma, snd Anrang (now ‘Trimbak) gates and tho Jéma mosque, 
built from the stones of a Hindn temple, also belong to the Musalieie 
Period. In 1682, Prince Akbar, the rebel son. of Auragaabs took 
refuge in Nasik, but being closoly imgved passed on to the 
Konkan.' In 1684 the Marathés plundered ronnd Nésile bus fled 
Gh. the approach of the Mozhal general Khin Jahéu.2 They soom 
shortly after to have gained some power in Nasik. as the masonry 
Bere of the Rémkund was completed in 1606. In 1705, the 
Husslndn governor of Nasik is noticed us being wuable to punish @ 
Maratha officer of his, who maintained a band of robbers et 
Nuticked iu plander.®’ According to local records the country foun 
Nis to the Peshwa in 1751-52 (Faalé 1161) when the nama 
$f Galshanabad ceased and the old name of Nasik was revived he 
1740 (1.1158), according to Musalmdn accounts, the Nistor held 
Mulher and a fort near Nasik® At tho samo time the 
Tight to levy a fourth and a tenth of the revenue was admitted ona 
they probably had an offcor styled kamduiadar in Nasik to look afte 
{heir interests" In 1747 their influenco in Nasik was strong enough 
to enable them to complete the temple of Nilkanthesheat ond cy 
Pogin the temple of Rémeshvar, two of the handsomest buildings 40 
Nasik | Shortly after this, either on the death of Chin Kalish hin 
fue first Niném in 1748, ‘or after their victories over the seocad 
Nisim Salébat Jang in’ 1760 and 1761, the Mardthés male Nace 
$e. Of their chief cities; they sottled the new quarter called 
Navépura to the north of th Sarasvati, and enrlohed it age 
Bansions and temples built from the spoils of India, Tt rome ty 
‘ecisl importance during the reign of the fourth Peshwn Madhaveky 
(781-1712). Many of the temples, pools, steps, and mansions 4p 
Nisile and at i, six miles west of Nésik, wero built. at thie 
{ime by Gopikéhés the mother of the Pashwa, by Trimbukedo Pate 
the Uncle of ‘the Poshvwa, and by successive viceroys, "About te 
time Nésik was the favourite resort of Rahunithess or Riighoba 
fhe uncle of Mdhavréo, and his wife Anandibai, who changer she 
ame of tho village of Chaundhas, three miles west of Nake fe 
Krenavet, sod belt ae there.” Anandibérs ambit {2 
‘pid te have beou to make tho town spread westwards till Nace amt 
Anandveli formed one city. About 1790 Nasik op Gulshanabad 
epPears in Mardtha records as the head-quarters of a sub-divinee se 
the district of Senguoner yh early revenue of about £16,776 
(Rs. 1,67,760).* In 1808, Nésik was sacked. by Amritréo, ‘the 
wdopted son of Raghunéthrio Peshwa.*” During the thinl Monje 
War, after reducing the hill forts of AnkaiTeakai cet Réjdhair, 
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Colonel McDowell's detachment came to Nisik on the 19th of April 
1818. On reaching Nésik it was found that the armed population 
hud rotied to Trimbake and shat the place had quietly surrendered 
to the Civil Commissioner, aptain Briggs. Jewels to 
the Peshwa; said to be worth £760,000 (Rs. 76,00,000) and silver 
articles valued at £1200 (Rs, 12,000), were found in Nésik.’ Am 
officer of Colonel McDowell's detachment describes Nasik as a 
pleasing spot, a considerable town with two palaces, several beautiful 
temples on the river bank, some handsome and spacious buildin 
and a rich neighbourhood of gardens and vin ‘The princi 
inhabitants were Bréhmans.* ‘Tho only event of note whi 
occurred since the establishment of British rule was a riot in 1843 
caused by the slaughter of a cow by some Europeans, 

Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Nasik are, 
the Dasara Patingan or Dasara Pavement, close to the east of tho 
‘Station road, about half'a milo to the south-east of the city ; Tapovan, 
‘Shurpanakha’s Nosteils, and Lakshman’s Caves, about a milo east 
of Panchvati; the Jain Chémbhér Caves, about three miles to the 
north of Nésik;* the old settlement of Govardhan now called 
Govardhan-Gangépur, six miles to the west, with an old burial 
mound, © fine waterfall, and a few pillars and images of about tho 
eleventh or twelfth century; the Christin village of Sharan 
‘about a mile to the north-west ;* and the Péndu-Lena or Buddhi: 
Caves in a hill on the Bombay-A’gra road five miles to tho south, 

‘About half a mile to the south-east of the city, close to the east 
of the Station road, is row of four or fiye small standing stones, 
‘"Theso stones have been sot by Nasik Kunbis in honour of their 
‘ancestors. On some, which are laid flat, feet are carved; others, 
which stand up like headstones, have their facos carved with rude 
human figares and with a sun and moon. ‘The heroes or virs, 
pronouneed yirs, who live in these stones, are worshipped every 
Tiavare (Septomibor-Ostober). A body of Rusbie and other castes 
Yaeaded by the headman of the town, go, with a long pola called 
Kinhoba’s Kathi, with streamers of red yellow and white cloth, and. 
‘a young buffalo, " The headman kills the buffalo by a stroke of his 
sword, and the procession comes to the row of stones, and the 
spirit of the heroes enters the body of one of their descendants. 
‘Tho possessed man is scourged with a hemp rope and tho ict 
eaves his body and passes into the body of the scourger. ‘The 
Beetle dance round and sing. Tho place ia called’ tho Dasara 

wement or Patingan, 

‘Tarovay, or the Forest of Austerities, is in a direct Tine about 
8 milo east of Panchvati. It has « famous shrine and imsgo of 
Ram who is believed to have lived on fruits collected by Lakshman 
from this forest. ‘The chic interest are its magnificent banyan 
‘and tamarind trees which aro believed to be os old asthe hermitages 











185-167, 350-254. 
"Details are given above, pp, 85-97, 
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seers or rishis who lived here and performed austerities, 
south-east of Tapovan the river-bed is crossed by a band of 
with 9 narrow central channel through which, except in times 
flood, the whole water of the river passes, holes 
rocky are said to be the petrified nostrils of the 

a's ‘nose, which was cat of by Lakshman! 





i wall or dyke of rocks forms the right bani 
for two or three hundred yards. The-rock faces east, a buro 
thirty feet high. This east front has been 
eleven small plain cells called Lakshman’s 
end, the first is a plain cell 

an outer hall 17’ 8°x12'x10, into which the ~ 
es when in flood, and an inner cell 9'6°x10'9" x7’ 0"; 
a preserved front and door; IV. is, 
about five feet above the level of the bank, it has an outer cell 
118° x 165° x 10’ and an inner cell 9x 10'x7' with the remains 
ofa bench on the right wall; V. is about ton feet above the river 
Yank, it has a small veranda and a cell 8'6"x8'x7’, with tho 
Temains of a bench; VI. bas an inner and an onter cell. the outer 
cell 12° 10"x 8 8°x 6 7", and the inner cell 8'6"xS' 6" x0’ 3" ; VIL. 
‘has an outer cell 15° 7° x9 6° x7’ 3” and an inner cell 10'x9'x 7/4" 
with a well presorved door ; VIL, which is about fifteen fect above 
the river bank, is a plain cell 14° 7°x9' x6’ 10” with a bench on the 
right wall ; TX. is acell 14° 6° x9'5" x7’ S" with a broken bench on. 
the right side ; X. has an outer ball 15'x 6" x 6" with a bench and 
an inner cell in the back wall 3'x4'x5’; XI. is the beginning of a 
Gal. These aro all rough plain cells with doorways and sal 

ches, but without anything to show their age or the religion 
the men who made them: 

© Govarthan- Govaxouax-Gaxcirvn, with in 1881 a population of 1067, is 8 
— Gangaper. ‘Village on the right bank of the Godavari, about six miles west 
: 4 of Nésik. | The village is in two parts, Govardhan or Gordhan above, 
aod Gangspar below. G is an old and is noticed 
twelve times in five inscriptions (5,4, 5,10, 12) of about the beginning. 
a of the Christian era in the Panda Cores vhicharechantes Sas 
t the south-east of the village. The inscriptions describe it as an dhdra 
or the official bead-quarters of a district, as the seat of the Andhra- 
bhritya viceroy, and as having several guilds of weavers. Except 
the remains of one or more Brahmanical or Hemédpanti temples of 
. about the cleventh or twelfth century, there is little of ‘antiquarian 
interest inthe village. The chief remains are two well-carved and two 
plain pillars in a lane ranning down to the river bankat the entranes 
toa modern temple of Rém. “A few yards to thenorth is an old fight 
of sixteen steps or ghd, about 100 yards long. At the wost ae 
the ghatis a small stone temple of Mahédev with a dome and a modesy 
inscription over the east door. To the left of the temple, under a 
Pipaltree, are five images, 8 four-handed Vishnn, Lakshmi-nérdyan, 
and Rém and Sita, and two others broken. ‘The Rém-Sita Ero i 

















well carved. Ram wears a quiver on his shoulder, andcarrineg 





1 See abore, p. £25, 
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in one hand and arrows in tho other. On a plinth behind the 


temple is.a broken image of Vishnu, About eighty yartls west, across Places of 


stream, is the small temple of Govardhaneshvar, About twonty 
yards to the east is a very old pipal tree at the foot of which is a 
ichly carved pillar, Across the river from the light of stops is 
Jalalpur village. On tho Jalélpur sido the river bank is lined with 
steps and has a handsome stone temple of Vardrishvar, In the 
aiddle ofthe river, between the Govardhan and Jalélpur steps, it 8 
rock smeared with red-lead and locally worshipped as Mhasoba, ‘To 
the east, Govardhan passes into Gangapar, the only separation being 
narrow lane. ‘Tho only object of interest in Gangdpur village is 
f2monquo whose lower parti of old dressed stones ee 
ge st ling village, Govardhan « neat compact place with 
eee 

Abont a quarter of « mile cast of Govardhan-Gangépur the 
Godavari passes over a wall of dark trap which from below risos 
about twenty fect from the bed of the river. Except in floods the 
water passes through a partly artificial oleft close to tho right bank 
Uf ihe river. It rushos down in two falls cach about cight feot high, 
which, from the whiteness of the foam during the fair season, are 
locally mown as Dudhaathali or the Place of Milk. Aboot Sity 
yards below the falls a fight of twenty-three steps, some of whic 
‘seem to be of great age, lead down to the river. Above the fall, the 
river stretches in along pool with a fine mango grove on the north 
bunk and the peaks of the Rémeoj hills showing behind. "On the 
left, fights of steps, most of them rock-cut, lend to two rest- 
houses, one of brick, the other of stone. Both are in the 
‘Muhammadan style each with five waving-edged arches fronting 
the river, The steps and the rest-honses were built by Gopikabsi, 
the mother of Mdhavréo the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). On the 
bank behind the rest-houses is the large mansion of Gopikibai. 
The lower part is of stone and the upper of brick, ‘The inside is 
plain, 

About five hundred yards south-east of the waterfall and about 
two hundred yards north-east of tho Nésik-Govardhan road, near 
the sixth milestone, in a large mango garden, is a smooth 
conical mound of eatth twenty-six fest high with a few bushes on 
its sides and an oldish tamarind tree on its top. ‘The base which is 
Rot quite round is 624 feot in circumference. Pandit Bhagvénlal 
Indraji, who examined the mound in February 1883, sunk a shaft 
about ton feet square from top to bottom. “For the first six fect 
thero was a deposit of black clay ; the next five and a balf fect wero 
of black clay mixed with lime or kankar ; the next six feet showed 
yellow clay mixed with kankar; and the next soven foot which 
Feached to the bottom wero of yellow-black clay mixed with black 
clay. At the bottom of the last. seven fect, on @ four-inch layer of 
sand, were arranged in circle nine rough trap boulders varying 
in sizo from I’ to 1’ 9” high. Of tho nine boulders eight were 
roughly in a circle, The ninth on tho south diverged from the 
firele and on examination showed that in the south of the circle 
‘the boulders were unusually far apart. ‘The diameter of the circle 
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from withont was about 4 and from within 2' 5". In the middle of 
the Ponlders was smal red ely pt containing barat human bones, 
which on medical examination have proved to be the bones of & 
child about seven years old. With the bones was a damaged bead. 
of coral or some other stone. Over the red clay pot was a covering 
or screen of clay pierced with many holes, Round the middle 

lay broken pieces of seven or eight other clay pots joined toget 

bya wot and sticky cement of soft blak clay.’ This clay deposit 
rose about seven feet above the and as it had shrunk in 
drying, the pots were all broken and the picees clung so tightly to 


the clay that it was not possible to free a single pot entire. Of the 
Contents of these pots there was no trace. bad probably held 
Nater, curds, milk, and offerings which hed disappeared im the 
course of time, 


Abouta quarter of mile to the east of the mound, and abont five 
and a half miles west of Nasik, is « hollow on the right bank of the 
Godévari where the river bends from the south to tho east, In 
the centre of the hollow, shaded by some bddhnl and one or two large 
mango and tamarind trees, isan old Hindu temple of Somedhvat. 

; Fairs attended by a large number of people from Nésik, Anandyeli, 

and Govardhan, are held here on the Mondays of Shrieun (August. 

3 September). ‘The building is abont fifteen paces long and eight broad, 
te includes a modern shed to the east, m central ball, anda shrine, 
‘The outer roof of the shrine dome, which is seven feet by eight, 

rises about four feet from the ground. At the base are four stone 
slabs each about seven feet long. Above the slabs the dome rises in 

three layers of rough blocks of stone with the corners Knocked off, 

and on the top is # large central keystone. ‘The old temple dome is 
surrounded by a ruined stone and mud wall abont seventeen feet 

square, the south and west walls being about twelve and the north 

vwall about six feo high. Inside of this wally about four feet at 

° ‘each side of the dome, are the remains of arounded cement and brick 
cover or sheath, which seems to have been built perhaps in Mardtha, 

times to shelter the old dome. All is ruined because, they say, the 

god likes the dome to be in the open air. In the enclosing wall 

are several carved stones older than Musalmén times, which 

seem to have belonged to the original roof. The hollow or dell bas 

filled several fect deep since the old temple was built. "The heap of 

brick to theeast of the shrine dome is the roof of ibe dome of the 
temple-hall. “The temple is entered from the east. The bull, which 

is about sateen foot ture, hen rosght masoety wenn aly Thi 

timber roof supported on four wooden pillars carved in the Maslt 

‘min cypress-tree style. In the west wall of the hall a passage 
(76°77) bas on cither sides niche in tho wall, abode 2 oe 

square, standing ont about six inches from the wall, ‘with orm, 

mental «ido pillars ‘The dome of the Passage is of modern briok 
Tire, At the wost end. of the passage isthe shrine doos, part of 

the old temple with plain side posts and outer pilasters carvon Se 
alternate square and circular tands. The threshld of the Gove in 
bout one foot high and is richly carved. Tho walle of the chefad 
Which is nine feet by eight, have been repaired with movtay ie 
rest wall contains an old niche and the north wall an old shelf 
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‘The dome is in the old cross-corner style. In the centre of the 


Chapter 


Shrine is w handsome modern or Maréthi ting in well-drowed. pues of 


case (4'2"x4'2"x2'6"), ‘The roof rises in tiers to a plain 
Keystone. In front of the passage is a small modern bull. 
‘Leaning against the back or west wall of the hall is a red 
‘Mahishésuri, with six hands, killing the demon Mabishisur, ‘This 
probably belonged to the old temple. There is another old stone 
in the outer corner of the hall, part of a capital. In front of the 
temple to tho east is a plinth, probably of the Peshwa’s time, with 
@ nim tree in the middle. At the foot of the nim tree is a small 
old group of Parvati and Mahddoy, About six yards further east 
fathoold bull broken in two, with a garland of bella round both 
the front and the hind parts, The head is much broken. About 
iy yards farthor ast isan old Ganpali, A fight of old. broken 
stops lead to the river, and on the right a wall with niches at 
intervals stretches about thirty fect. The steps have a fron 
of abont 100 fect on the river bank. ‘They aro well placed at t 
‘bend of the river and about eighty yards below a waterfall, 

About! five miles to the south of Nasik the Trimbak-Anjaneri 
range ends in three isolated hills six to eleven hundred feet above 
the plain. The highest and most to the east, 1061 feet above 
Nasik and 3004 feet above the soa, has the special interest of 
having a group of old Buddhist caves (0.0. 250-4, 600) curved in 
the low searp that runs across its north face about half-way up. 
‘The threo hills are bare steep and pointed. The eave hill, besides 
being the highest has themost sharply eutundshapely outlines. From 
Ni or from Govardhan six an ep ore Caner ae 

fect « pyramid as to suggest that its pyramid or triple 
Manpe wos too ovigin of the nam Teiranet (Ph, kash) or Tepe 
Baubeat, by which i is known in seven of the cave inscriptions 
(2,3, 5, 10, 15, 18, 19). The eaves are reached from Nasik by the 
excellent Bombay-Agra road starting from the travellers’ bungalow 
Jn the south-west comer of the town. For about a mile and a half 

passes rich well-wooded counts 
into an pen plain which grows beter and ocean reas 
near the Pandu-Lena hills, About five miles from Nasik, and about 
100 yards to the right of the road, stands a group of cattle-keepers’ 
sheds with one or two old’ tamarind” trees and a ruined 
Musalmin tomb, A few yards to the east of the tomb are several 
rock-cut cisterns. ‘These originally had small square mouths, 
but a large section of the surface roof has fallen in and several of 
the cisterns now form one open pool. About 200 yards east, across 
smooth easy ground, is the foot of the Péndu hill. Up its steep 
northern face, over stones and rocks, a worn path, for many of the 
Buddhas are still regularly worshipped, winds about 800 feet to the 
level of the cave scarp. At the top of the ascent, in front of 
tthe caves, a broad smooth terrace stretches round the north-west 
corner of the hill and for several hundred yards eastwards along 
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afew small open rock-cut cisterns, much like the nna podhis or 
bathing-cisterns of the Kanheri Cave inscriptions. Until the corner 
of the north face has been turned there are no traces of eaves- 
‘The caves face north and north-east. The broad terrace which rang 
in front of them commands a beautiful and extensive view. A broad 
Plain stretches west north and east, rising in the west into confused 
groups and lines of low broken hills. Northwands it stretches 
about ten miles to the pi Bhorgad-Rémsej hills, 
which fall eastwards into a level table-land broken by the 


tops. In the distant north-east the Aull sine into the plain, and 
again rise in a group of rugged peaks. To the east the plain ewells 
into lovel uplanis, ‘In frout of the eave near the hill foot thers 
is bare, seamed with watercourses, hedgeless, frees, 
Further north, along the line of the Nasardi stream and towards the 
hardly noticeable hollow of the Godivari, are patches of rice, garden 
Jand tind ree and Io Hines of trees. Further north, 
hidden by the hollow of the Godavari, green mango, 

ps maaek tho a5 of Gangs, and close to the, west of th 4 
Govardhan, an old settlement which is mentioned in inscription 3 of 
shout the first century after Christ in cave IIL as the dhdra or 
head-quarters of district and which seems to give their name to 
the Govardhans one of the earliest tribes of local Brahmans, To 
the north-east a long stretch of richly wooded country begins with 
the Christian village of Sharanpur, and passes into the broad woods, 
and garden-lands of Nasik whose nine hills covered with red roofed, 
houses show among the trees in the evening sun. The railway 
Station stands out from the bare eastern plain and from near the 
eastmost cave may be seen the buildings and barracks of Devldli, 
‘The caves, which are in one row with a levelled space or terrace 
in front, stretch east and west. ‘Their northern frontage saves them. 
from the sun and the south-west rains, and as the rock is a close. 

ir ed gearless trap, much of the rich earved work and many. 
long and most valuable inscriptions have passed fresh” and, 
‘unharmed through 1500 to 2000 years. 

‘The caves are numbered from west toeast, Cave I. is a 
unfinished excavation, including a veranda and a hall The 


Was intended to have four pillars and two pilasters, but the work, 
went no Sertber than make out Bain four-sided blocks of 
‘one of which, the most to the right, has disappeared. At each 

of the veranda is the beginning of a cell. dA taiddle and two Se 











doors, separated by square windows, lead from the veranda into — 
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the hall” Tho lee door and window and the right post of the 
main door have been blasted with powder. The hall has been 
turned into a rain-water reservoir by hewing out the floor several 
fect below its original level. ‘The was probably made 
‘Because of leakage through some crack or slit in the eeiling. The 
only point of interest in this cave is an unfinished but unusually 
well-carved rail in a frieze in the outer face of the veranda. 
In this frieze, besides the central rail which is covered with animals 
and Buddhist symbols, are two bands of sculpture, an upper band 
‘with festoons of flowers and animals, and a lower band of animals 
in panels formed by the leaves of ‘a creeper. The best executed 
animals in the rail are a bull biting his hind-leg, a tiger devouring 
man, a'running elephant, a deer scratching his mouth with his 
Hind-foot, a galloping bal, and a prowling tiger. ‘Those groups are 
difficult to make out as they are small and much weather-worn. 
Cave IL, about twenty-two feet cast of cave, isan old (Bo, Cave I. 
10) dwelling cave which, about .p. 400-500, has been turned into 2 
a Mahayana or late Buddhist shrine Marks in the eciling show 
that it originally consisted of a veranda and two plain cells in its 
back wall. The Mahéyana or image- ing Buddhists broke 
the back wall of the veranda, knocked down the partition 
between the two cells, and turned the whole into a ball. In the 
back wall of the hall they cut two recesses and adorned them with 
rock-eut images. ‘The right recess is 6’ 6° broad, 2 2" deep, and 
6" high. Tn its back wall is a central Buddha, 3° 4" high, in the 
teaching or diarmachakra attitude seated on alion-throne, his feet j 
Testing on a lotus flower. From the stalk of the plant two flowers 
rise on either side of Buddha, and on each flower stands a 
Bodhisattva with matted hair. “The Bodhisattva to the right of “ 4 
Buddha holds a fly-whisk in his right hand and a blown lotus with 
stalk in his left hand. He isprobably Padmapani Lokesvara. The % 











left Bodhisattva holds a fly-whisk in his right hand and a thunder- 

holt or eajra in his left hand. He is probably Vajrapéni Lokesvara. 

CRUSH ton Botkaaaltre ars losing ores wh bape wigs probably - 
the demi-gods called vidyddharas or heavenly choristera, The right " 
vidyddhara holds flowers in his hands and the left holds a 

By the side of the left Bodhisattva three sinall images of Buddha 
sit one over the other. The uppermost is seated cross-legged on a 
lotus, a position known as the padmédsana or lotus seat. 

In the side walls of the recess are two standing Buddhas, 3 3” 
high. Each has his right hand hanging with the palm open in 
the blessing or vara attitude, and the left hand holds the end of the 
shouldereloth. In the floor of this recess a modern Ling and a bull 
oF nandi have been carved and a fying Hanumin has been traced. 

The left recess, which is 7’ broad, 3° 6” deop, and 6° 5” high, has in 
the back wall a central teaching Buddha, 4’ 10” high, seated on 
lion-throne his fect resting on a double lotus. The face is 
surrounded by an aureole The throne-back or pifhiké is 
omamented with water-fowls comifig out of alligators’ mouths, 
Above the alligators float two Nagarijés On either side of 
Buddha is a standing figure of a Lokesvara, 5'5” high. The figure 
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to the visitors lft wears crown, earrings « necklace, and! Hale 
hangs down his neck. In his left hand he holds a thunderbolt. or 
vajra and in his right hand a tly-whisk. The figure has matted 
hair worn like a crown or jatémugata and in the hair over the 
‘contro of the forehead is a teaching Buddha. His right hand holds 
a fly-whisk and his left hand a lotus bud with stalk, He wears no 
ornaments, In the left wall of the recess a central Buddha, 
high, sits on a lion-throne his feet resting on a lotus Frot 

Ik of this lotus branch two side lotus flowers on each of 
stands a Lokeevara 4 2" high, 3 
figure has a fly-whisk in his 
his left. ‘The left figure rests his left hand on his thigh and holds 
1 fly-whisk in his rigl figures, 
Gandhatvas, bearing garlands, 

‘To the left of this Froup,on the nner face of the front wall, is, 
a standing Buddha, 4” 10° high, the fnce surrounded by an auredl 
His right hand is held in front with the palm open, The left 
‘grasps ono end of the shouldereloth, 

In the right end wall of the veranda is a Buddha seated 
r with an open right hand held in front; his left hand is 
broken. "To the right lve Ay-whiak: baaree. whose companion, on 
the left ns disappeared. Above the central is an unfinished 
group of a seated teaching Buddha with sido Bodhisattvas. 

To the right or west of this cave is an unfinished excavation, 


To the left is a cistern partly filled with earth but still holdi ood 
water, Near this is se two-mouthed ester and behind i aa 


open modern pond partly filled with boulders, « 

— Anveription 1, On what remains of the back wall of the veranda of eave 
close to the ceiling is wiption 1. All but the first line 

a broken of whan the o1 Rona turned ito ‘a late or - 
worshipping shrine. 16 letters e cast are 
ihe latter partis broken : ms 
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Transcript, 
: fea! oH ainisqra PiRgaates aad oF ¢ fre 
= Ba Ter igh eee ae ee 


Banari 
Pr& cat antargaes sigan: daadt ae € aton- 
Translation. 
gta the Betfot me! On the « «day of the th (5) fo 
Pllumiyt non of Vani (Wasahialy, 0 Mutou king 


Cave TIL, just beyond the filled up cistern, is a large beauti 
sculptured dielling-eave mado by the mother of the great Geaiecd, 





Any of the Bfth (5) fort. 











1 Read sidham,” * This is sometimes found gs}. 
shad vat = tara 
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Gop se 
its great. perfection.’ Tt isin three ; 
a voranda, ‘The hail is-45doop, 41 road, and 100" high. 


back wall of the hall are six cells, and there are seven in the right 
ral and five in the Toft, making eighteen in all. Tn front of the 
cells isa bench 1’ 8" broad and:1’ high. Between the third and 
fourth cells in. the back wall is a ine or chaitya inhalf 
rele Tt bigins with w oaling zh ornamented with a 
trncary of Jotus Above the is a plinth 2 8" 





now hidden ve is the dome 

2 high and 8° 6” in diameter. is a shaft I’ 5" 
‘a band of rail $°hi rts a four-plated 

teo 1” high, the uppermost ver thiss plate are 
riz. Above ate three 

double wmbrellag, one in the midi two at the sides, the 





Baildhist congregation, constitute the Triratna.o , 
chief objects of Buddhist warship. Above the lion and the wheel 
two demi-gods or Gandharvas float towards the relie-shrine. The” 
right Gan holds. basket “of flowers in his left hand and 
throws flowers at the relic-shrine from his right hand. ‘Tho 
Gandharya to the left holds a garland. 

‘The cells are all plain, ‘about 6’ 6" square ahd 6° 6" high, with 
doorways about 2 6" broad and as high as the coifings. Except a, 
cell in the left wall, which has a acess in its right side, all 
have benched recesses along thei I All have holes about 
two inches aqttare for the monk's pole ‘or valagni. and grooves in 
the doorways for a wooden framo-work. The holes in the edge’ of 
the outer bench and on the floor are modern for tying cattle in the 
rainy season. “The round holes in the for are for husking grain. 

‘The hall has a large main doorway 5° 10° broad ‘and ¥ 10" hi 
in themjddle, and a side door to the right 3 7” broad and 7’ §° hi 

mi. cither side ofthe main doorway is a window, the right window 

5° broad and 9 6” high, and the left window 6 broad and 2’ 6 

igh. Both the doorways have grooves for a wooden framne-workt : 
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‘Ghapter XIV. 
Places of Interest. 
Naar, 
Pinuln-Lona Caven, 
Cave 11, 





The main doorway. is beautifully decorated with ain: 
gateway or foraya of nineteen panels, each about. a 
seven.of then over the doorway, and ix on Sho, fab “each, 
door-post. OF the seven panels over tho doorway, the middle 

fas A rolcahring iy MO Tale? with melee ae 
figures standing on either sido of it. On each side of this central 
panel are threo panels. On the first of thoso to thé left i 


pal or Bodhi tree, In the corresponding panel to 
Baddhist wheel ona shaft, In the second panel fo if 


standing Buddhist monk salutes with his r 
breast, “In the corresponding panel to. the right. is'a angle” 
with a monk-like shouldercloth but a turban instead off 
bald head. In the third pane} on either side is a male figure. 
» turban with hands folded on the breast, > eee 
In the lowest of the six panels on each side of the @oor ds an 
ugly dwarf-like male figure, ‘The epee five panels on @agh side 
‘appear to tell two stories, each of which seems to from the 
lowest panel. In tho lowest panel on the left ‘a an and 
4 woman, the man holding the woman's left hand in hig In the 
second pane! the saine man and woman stand with theiy apm round 
each other's uecks. In the third panel is a woman Tike 
‘aun, but that sho is not a nun appears from ber auklete ahd. het 
coiled hair; uear her is a man ‘entreating or conxing her. In tho 
fourth pane! the man of the third panel carries off'a woman, dressed 
like the'wonan in the second ‘panel, who" clings to the hunclike 
figure with herarm round her neck. "The fifth panel shows that the 
‘woman who was being carried off has been resoued by-Aheman ta 
‘a w 
whe 











the second panel. The story seems to be ofa married: 
‘wore living affectionately with one another (the first-panel showing 
their marriage and the second their affection), when a ifn, acting, 
tn go-betioen, persiddes tho wife to. visit aj ascetie 4h he: fora 
He tries to her off by force, and while she struggles: her 
husband resenes her and takes ber home.) me 
In the lowest of the five right-hand ‘pancls a woman with 
jaunty headdress teans het left add on a treo and feeds awan 
with hor right. In the second panel a man winds his loft arm 
round the same woman's eck and raises his right hand to her feo 
imploring her to speak; below, a boy holds hor foot and she 
rests her left hand on his head.” ‘The third pancl-shows the sate 
man and woman with their arms round each other's necks, and the 
small boy sitting looking on with folded arms. In the fourth panel 
the woman sits under a tree with her arms thrown round the 
’« neck ; the man drags her by the hand but she does not 
Jook at him. Tn the fifth panel tho man earries off the woman by 
force. The story seems to be of a man married to. gay wife: who 
loved a servant. She clopes with the servant to a forest where hér 
husband finds het, and failing to persuade her to'come, éafbies her 
hhoue by foree. ‘Tho first panel shows three miatke of thee woman's 
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1Aw nuts have ffea nooess to private’ houses théy have 
ei fayaata tae, » they have from gla times beea 































p hor jatinty headdress, her vain attitude leaning a 
pels Goal mitral Tn the second panel her hast is laid 
‘on the servant's head to show that she loves him. ‘The servant's 
arms ‘are folded in the third panel to show that he conceals the 
intrigue with his mistress, ‘The tree in the next panel shows that 
‘the scone is'fn a forest to which the Indy has eloped with the 
Servant, In the next her love for the servautis shown by her 
throwing her gem round his neck, and in the last her downeast 
hand Got ga face show how unwilling. she'is to gohome with 
“her husband. ¢ 

"Tho two'storics illustrate the chasto and the unchaste wife.» The 
haste wife spite of persuasion and foree, remains true to her 
husband/and is rescued by him, “The tinchaste wife, though married 
to, an affictionate husband, elopes: with a menial’ aud as to be 


from him by fore, 

ithe side-of tho doorway two ruale f , 6° 2" high, stand 

‘with bunchos of lotus flowers in their hands, ‘They wear walste 
cloths ot dotars anda second cloth is tied round the waist and its 
ends loft hiinging. ='The loft figure wears two plain bracelets, Both 
weae turbans tied ins high contal and two sido toss. ‘Th right 
figure Hina a single bracelet graven with a waving pattern, an 
analeGwotnd nearly twice round Jike a snake, and lange earrings, 
‘These are probably Yakshas, uanling tho door of Buddha's shin. 
Tho veranda is 7’ 10% deep, 167 8 broad, aud 19° 4" highs its floor 
is about 2} inches lower than the hall floor, and its ceiling 2 10° 
highersthan tho hall ceiling. On, the is a bench 7-10" 
, LO" broad,and 1’ 8“high. Tn the right wall is 














6°9" Yonde-nnd 6711" high, with a 
and 6°11" Along ‘buck we ber 5" and 
25" hi the left end.of the backwall of the veranda ix 





another gell 6/10" deep, 6’ 7” broad, and 6°8" high, with a grooved 
doorway.2°6" broud gud 6’ 3" high.’ Along its left wall’ is « recess 
for sleeping. Caves of this kind as. mile have cells in the ends of 
tho veranda facing eachother, . In this case the cell was cut in tha 
back wall of the veranda, srpaceatly because # coll in the left end 
of the veranda would have broken into eaye IV,, which, therefore, 
seems to be the older excavation, Tn the front wall of the veranda 
is a bench 21” broad and 1’ 10" high, "This bench has a back whose 
right-hand or western. portion is much broken, From the bench 
rise two pilasters and six pillars. ‘The two right-hand pillars are 
broken, and of one of them nothing but the capital remains. ‘The 
Pillars are of thé Sétakatni, type, eight-sided shafts with inverted 
pot capitals: “On thepot various peculiar leaf patterns are engraved, 
and on a slab over the pot is the: myrobalan pattern or dmalaka, 
with, on each of its four corners, figures standing in various attitudes, 
these figures some are children; some atv animals with tiger's 
faces,eats like a hare, and wings; and some, on whose backs. are 
riders, Fo animals with tiger’s faces and antelope-like horns... These 
aré on the four middle pillars: The contral pair of pillars 

have himah figares and the outer pair animal 6, Over the 
myrobalatior dmalaka are six square plates, ‘each larger than the 
one below it. On the highest plate rests a belt of rock dressed 














like a beam of timber, and on the beam rests’ the 6 vor 
‘the capital, on either side of the beam-like band of. both 
within eee of ma Mein? are ae animals back 
toback, Beginning with the inside faces: 18 a) andtaking 
the pillara in order from west lo. east, tho ‘ne pl 

elephants with drivers ; the second has two. goat-like animals each 
with a ridor; the third has two elephants, the left ol it holding. 
two bells inits trunk and being driven by a woman; the fourth has 
two elephants each with a driver and the left elephant has: his 
trunk wound round » woman the fifth has two imaginary animals 
with bird-like faces, long ears, and beast-like bodies, each: a 
driver, "The sixth pillar has two elephants, oach with a driver and a 
rider, ‘The left elephant holds in his trunk a lotus flower and stalk, 


Outside, beginning from the (visitor's) left or east aud, ‘ee 











or right, on the first pillar, are two tigors, each with a on 
the second two animals with bodies like tigers, faces like birds, 
‘and long hare-like ears, each with a driver; on the thind»-two 
elephants, the left _one with a driver and the right one with w rider 
and driver ; on the fourth two lions, each with @ rider; on the fifth 
two elephants, each with a driver and a rider, tho right-hand) 
unfinished. Ench of these elephants holds in his trank a bunch of 
lotus flowers and buds. ‘The animals on this pillar are 

carved. The sixth pillar has two bulls, one of them with » 
fiver. The faces of the bulls are well earved but the bodies are 
unfinished, ‘The pilasters are plain and four-sided, with, im the 
middle of the outer face, a lotus and below and above it a half lotus 
of the style found on rail pillars of the Sétakarai ‘ype. “ae right 
Pilsster has lilies bythe side of the lotos5 on the lett pilaer the 
ily work is unfinished. Between the two central pillats five steps 
Jead down to the front court. 

From above the great beam of rock that passes between the outer 
and inner faces of the animal capitals the ceilin; projects about 
two fect and supportsa frieze about three feet broads "Tihs at 
intorvals of about nino inches is lined with bands dressed like rafters 
whose ends stand out about two inches in front of the face of 1 
ceiling beam. Above the ceiling beam, with its projecting rafter ends, 
tthe frieze rises about throo feet. It consists of a rail of three horizontal 
bars together. about two fect broad, between two six-inch belts 
of tracery, ‘Tho faces of the upright and horigontal bars of the rail 
aro earyed into lotus flowers, the flowers on the upright, hers standing 

worizomt 
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out shout two ery eae than eos Paice of the hy 

bars. © upper belt of tracery, which is al it six inches broad, 
consists of a Hy of festoons divided at about every nine inches by 
hanging tassel-like lotus seed-vessels or Ii heads, and within th 

curve ‘ each festoon a half lotus flower. ie under-belt of ti 

is also about six inches broad. It consists of a lon 

with nine-inch panels carved in leaves or animal 

from the right or west end Of the scroll, in the first. panel 
drags the creeper from fie mouth of werocodile; in. the 

an elephant tosses his trunk; in the third panel is one deaf ; in 
the fourth a tiger and tigress, the tigress with hor head afoe tothe 















ground); in the fifth two leaves; in the sixth two wild bulls ; in the 
seventh two leaves; in the eighth two leaves; in the ninth two wild 
buffaloes ; in the tenth two elephants at play ; in the eleventh two 
ions, their heads close to the ground ; in the twelfth two fanciful 
‘animals; in the thirteenth two animals, one much defaced on the ri 


pare ng and to the left a deer scratching hisfacowith his 

Hind foot; in the fourteenth twp Hers fo Beant ovo 
wwes; in’ the sixteenth 2 on the 

, Tiedieniee ed: cn the lth c wild begs, f= Use serenisenire: tie 

and lioness ; in the ei on the right two defaced animals 


fronted on the loft by a rhinoceros in the nineteenth two leaves; in 
the twonticth three lions ;in the twenty-first an animal with a human 
face, erect horse-like ears, and a tiger's body ; in the torenty-sceond & 
cow facing east; in the twenty-third three horses, the middle horse 
much worn in the twenty-fourth a pair of prowling tigers; in 
tthe t iunpe ots iting el foehantta ts reser 
pwenty-seventh a pair of si le in the twenty. 
ae j and abe e twenty- ith two fe bars The 











pian s oanieate worn to be identified. Below 
‘a beam with the ends of rafters standing ont, and under it aretho 
six massive beams which are borne on the shoulders of the six 
Gandharvas. 


In front of the veranda is a court 43’ 8” broad and 14’ deep, over 
which the rock roof projeets 9. On the face of the right wall are 
two recesses, the inner one unfinished. The intention seems to have 


Gelectins asf teoe dee allen cay 
is a rail in front and are three 
figures one over the central pillar and one at each end, By 
the sido ofthe inner woman is a tree towards which she stretches 
her right hand ; her left hand is on her waist. The middle woman 
stab hhand on her waist, and in her right, which is held over 
her shoulder, holds some small article. The third woman, who is 
much defaced, wears an ascetic’s dress, and seems to have a shaven 
von. Below ita belt of threo horizontal rails with an or band 
of festoons and a lower belt of animal ae Below the under- 
of animals is a beam-like band with ‘ends projecting. Tho 
was borne on the heads of three birds The two onter birds 
gone. ‘The inner one bas two ee] temples, large eyes and 
tein rate like bask.” Dale hp ruined Teac which may" Bada 
ean a cistern. Part of its front was carved in the rail In 
the left wall of the court is a cistern in a regess. It is half full of 

earth, and in the dry season holds no water. 
© On the back wall of the veranda to the left of the doorway 
sundlor phe ceiling and above the loft window, are Inscriptions 2 and 

‘one below another they look like one inscription. Inseription 2 
flain even long lines of large and distinct letters. Except two 
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Places ofInterest, tock which runs 


‘Lena Caves, 





cy 
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holes for a Hold-fast made in the Jast two lines, and a erack in the 


preserved : 
me Traneript, } 
fee Gr aaa Ritgsante Li 
ue at re pid Fria y fete ane, 
TH aarigae Raa 
(3) aetaaaerarce afengungaag eREutT- 
_ Spreriatise  Rasaadtacara 
© cgiiteratiteaneaniee- 
[3] RetiRsérataee aaersaneéatemae- 
aaa Raennaattearcrasazerr fia 
aeniaaene weracnceetea— 
[2] ee TAIRA aorraieeaia 
Vaaelagedingele yaa aaa 
aPTIgETErRT qPratraneaa 
as ? 


[s] daatieeegegas etaemrancaa a 
arATeegET Tiga Prat 


xn RAR agar samieeinte Reoragza— 


(] 48 censsinctene sranerseqagy 
ara Sse asl e TE PaPiatraarg- 
Tre aeaRTataaqeaT  saUPTaee 
saa [algaag wraaia— ni 

[oe] gaee seutarenngerrace ama 
Reae agtat saat fate after Saar 


TH BE CATT CHAT AACE og 
FETE Ta oe 


(e] Sengttaqensme soagmenrErRE 





Read siddtham, See above p. 544 note’ 2. 









1 fis form ateKhar sau common, as the more coreet sonnet, 

‘Read Mandara, Read Abartpanti Read Ph 

This should ver 

PB lancom 2 
pend sermal Head iad, 





ie 2 Read sonarus,» 
tribe m2 of saiviana seems to have been omitted inadve 

it follows the saof the genitive ofa previous attribute Tet 

"Heal perempar, * Read danyasa, ® Read bhenkuse, 


from top to bottom, the inseription is well 


“ aRTgeaTeRIaeaeaeaaa aT 
Rirasaanteamya qanasharsacaarand- 


Taras 

fe] aateararaaanatatoraneitcie Praltgaad om 
GaN CATT SertgerticnTE fait 
aiaatra aga neietia Matta ated gaa. 
PHAMSAMeHAAT TITRA T— 

tte] AIATATITT SACI Meee TTI 
ee Raleaan toe aie rR 
qaateat Aamianaunitenee Ga a Bor 
aaiea mARTAAIaT TERIA cant Parse 


© ward fredae 
"RO ae 3 Bon Ramat atte ara 
Ravana feaaTat sy aps + ss ss (afar) 
quatt Rquad astge eats a 
aafanget franseast examehataets ore 
‘Samakrie, 


(\) feat afedigres aiggra: aaait gata- 
fat te Soma ae eae a Pea sates 
qaurmed thanigaed feaahg. 

QQ] waiaesee atagnrsaepEeT- 

_* migatentataracaes Beaefaeatarrrerscor 

6 LIN Sabana thi Pa 

R aiRtaa RAT: TAS aAeeMaT eA TIE © 
ae Rawacaanarentene rede cs 
agrdladdaenes aegelazecasta 


a 
Tigh sister, oT Gell Rod lone cram 
“Shs ia probably Balasiriyn, * Read dvtritam. ‘Read pitdanaht, 
* Read nimitam. srpans sldcuene 1odks like 7a, ‘fa wl eeepc a 

tn oven aight eta ei pater awe Moto aoa a age 





Nepean Des eta cy i 

poe rey bo baer 
Tote pick ute i sa a 

Ey React ma ae ior ag 

se aera eae aera 

tr soy a ans a 
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(2) Bracers arareoriaan 


Tae aPTTATE ATR ET 
{4] fern attivergueee aPractamatae a 


ReITTERT EH Ey 


ats 


Raa RET TATA 
Sagahged ingore ae sprireaeraresrtent. 
ghrmnbraiieay 


La 


e 
TTA are arqOnieaTRe: oui lk 


((] aa seca 


SITAR aarserina aac 
» dedaerared maar 


SATA (1) gaAE: TAG 


Req SeFRITCTIMAGeaTTETET areTAT- 
(9) aa sey a: ; 


- Camere TA 


ce 
Pirratiasig- 
aereT agetray 


[¢] Saaigsriseagsaqcrnmer Srerheerearn, 


o) aearaaercar ualtagaecaieengaetenraat 
a SRG FAH ve Ly Pracaza Pca 
aati Rama amretie ea Tax ea 
weredh mer sHrar HereratyarTeT marta Prerare 

ae 


aarattarat Peg 


(22) seer 9 earer Pasonthite mefeear arte, 


Rana: Rare 


stare: figiage: waaay eat ay 


STRATA Predaxg wean 


Tras 
On tho thirteenth (13) day 








anit athe Preceding attributes bave been taken in 
imaptin #8 genitive as the form for both tthe ny Wen 
inmcriptions, 


iv 
Phe criginal has Bhopa mirth which 
1 may te ken in Sadak ma 
‘meaning “wherein are abandoued fanpage 





inslation, 


A 


of the recond (2) fortnight of 





a 
rental 
ern Tal 
itsuld rather have been Mogem pias 
ota aNraM an attribute of the ea 


+ 





Ceferery, 
raterates ~ 
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tho summer months in tho nineteenth (19) of the 
illustrious King Puluméyi, son of Vasithi (sh. Vésishthi), 
‘& dwelling-cave, a meritorious gift, in its great perfection 
equal to the best of celestial chariots, was caused to. be made 
on the summit of ‘irr il (x summit) Tike the top of 
;s++es. mountain, by the Great Queen Gautam! Bilasri,! a 
x arity, forbearanoy,, and rect for Ht 
eagerly engaged in penance, self-control, mortification, an 
fasts ; fully bearing out tho title * Wifo of tho Royal Sage’; 
mother of the illustrious Sitakarni Gautamiputra, (son of 
Gautami), King of Kings, oqual in wens to the Himavat, 
Meru, and Mandara mountains; King of Anika, Susaka, 
Mulaka (or Mundaks) Surath (Sk, Surtahtra), Eola (8k, 
ure ita (SI pardnta), Uf Ani i 
Vidabha (Sk. Viiarhad), Akara and Avanti ron of the vine 
(Sk. Vir Wea Richhavat (Sk, Bilahara) ‘Périchita (Sk. 
iydtra,) Sabya, Kanbogiri (Sk. Krishnagiri), Mancha, 
Siritana (Sk. Sristhina), Malaya, Mahinda (Sk. Mahendra), 
Sotagiri (Sk Shadgiri), and Chakora mountains ; whose 
‘commands are obeyed by the circles of all kings ; whose face ia 
like the pure lotus by the mys of the sun; whose 
(army) animals have the water of three oceans ;? whose 
Appearance is as beautiful and lovely as the disc of the full 
moon ; whose gait is as stately as that of a great elephant ; 
whose arms are as muscular, rounded, broad, long, and 
‘beautiful as the body of the lord of serpents ; whose hand is 
fearless and wet by the water held in freedom from 
fear ;3 who is protapt in the service of his n (even when 
‘she is) free from illness ;* who has well arranged the place 
and the time for Fidei pursuits ie ( 1) 38 qe 
is © companion of al townsmen (his sul wor ‘equal 
jiness and i tale; who, har Jeehies: the conccit and 
ity of Kshatriyas ; who is the destroyer of Sakas, Ya 
and Palhayas ; who makes uso of (nothing but) the taxes levied 
‘accor to penees epee ace to kill an enemy: 
though wt fault ; who has increased (the prosperity of) the 
fetlie stanareal eer ee tooted out the 
dynasty of Khakharita (Sk. Kshahardta) ; who has established 
tho glory of the Sétavahana family ; at whoso fect all (coyaly 
circles have bowed ; who has stopped the fusion of the four 
casted j who has conquered multitudes of enemies in numorous 
Dattles ; whose Ianner of victory is unconquered ;  whoas 
fexoollent. capital in unasiailablo to (his) enemies ; whows 
igroat titlo of King has descended from a succession of 


lover of truth, l 








4 Balaet is probably the personal name of the queen, and Gautami, that ia of the 

una pany ae Fiat het posal ay, sot 
construe it oF to attach any’ meaniny 

‘erin tile tinted wo show tat iti of Gaaaiput’s victorian extended 

the three oceans, Its too commonly ‘used hy pouts to ‘have any speak Kincate 

value, 

* Wien a person socks shelter from an enemy or from some form of death the 

‘rotector takes water in his hand and throws itn tho muppliants head, 

"This phrase is doubtful Tt seems to moan ‘ol him wha serves his mother (even 

though) fre from ilnea,’ that ia one who always obeyed his mother contrary tte 

Practice of children who behave well only when their parents are mek 
* The trieargoa are, dharma oF religion, artha or wealth, abd hima or enjoyment, 


323-70 

















Chapter XIV. 

_ Places of Interest. 
Nisne. 

‘Pandu-Lena Caves, 
Cave Ht, 


Imeription 3, 


I 
[ 
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ancestors ; the depositary of the Sdstras j 
‘men; tho abode of wealth ; the fountain of 
nly’ controller ;! the only. archer ; the only hero ; 
holy man ; equal in valour to Réwa, ‘Keeuyty 
Buinasenn;who invites assanblies on the etis 
(which take place) on the declining ayana ;2 equal 
Nabisign? Nahusho, Janamejayn Segara Need, 
Antastin; nko tan inate ee 
being confounded, and in x wy like of) which 
tale wiht by oem Gets nm ee oe 
le, witnessed + by Pavana, Garuda, Si 

Riikshasas, Vidyidharas, Bhitas, Gandharvas, Chiranas, tho 
moon, tho sun, tho constellations, and tho planots ; who has 
pierced the suriaco of the. aky like the summit ote migty 
‘mountain; (and) who has raised the family to great 

‘This great queen, the mother of the great King and tho 
grandmother of the great King, dedicates this dwe v0 
to the congrogation of the mendicant  assotbl 
Bhadrdyani school! For painting the cave,?-.« oe 
a ; the hereditary lord of Dakshinépatha (), desirous to 
sorrel desirous to please the venerable May fae 
harmasetu® the village of Pisdchipadraka, with all ity 

to the south-wost of the Trirasmi hil, 
Ineription 3 which is in four lines begins in the middle of lino 


rb nthe text, hich nan of the 
“Te ng ones ror a te a ely Ue sda 
* OAT seems to wtand for after which the wun's ito. 
toting lng ita act ose 
ae sar ayanan oF wolaticen, uttardyana, the 


é u 
F 
giytl 





























custom of holding royal feugta ta 
Tho grant i uote an made 


imior solace When th 


ourpicious 
erated Ty: sear: Compare 
text in Sea RATATAT CERT HT 
HemuisNclae Cree TT AE oT 
eect, Te gtings from Nibhiga to Ambartsha have not’ been identified as 
strical ul 
the word in the text, in wich Sk, neAlrn, which moans * entered’ or witnoaad, 
‘The atiuts mean inthe bran of the ale ld (whlch wan cal Beas 
Tee rent) the god of wind, ko, Tt i'm common halle with to 
tori ged and demi gods an Witneming butl-Seli and trey hae ate 
"The attrto seca to moan that Like a moantaa the ki over bent 
sr ai 








1 et tana Myton 
cayenne iateotah tin? tad a to en 
sincera Rt atta a ite ay tae 
eae epi tine lr tng Hp ae 
ait a cnt hae ee 
snl te St lament, att ur akg ih (a eke ea 
,Dbarmasctu scone to bo the hae of the masts (O ‘cave to Whom, 
egal mr, eke ea a 
Sty of akin or ean? "HOS Tak Hh ell We 
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eleven of inseription 2 | ‘Tho lettors aro small and shallow, and aro 
cut on a somewhat 

holdfasts noticed in inseription 2, ‘The readings are doubtful in 
places, and tho translation is unsatisfactory. ‘The first line of this 
inscription begins in the middle of the last line of inseription 2, and 
is very short. ‘The second line is as long as each line of inseription 2, 
‘The third and fourth lines are not more than half a4 long as line 
two, as the window takes ubout one-half of theavailable space. ‘The 
fourth line is continued in a narrow space above the window. on a 
level with line three, ata little distance, so as to leave a space in the 
middle, to ayoid confusion with the third line : 


Transeript, 
OU fre sere atteign tgzatat 
aera aay ary 
CR] Revafeea® gia aa te Ary & fer ty 
wrrmzanae 7 org (4) a ae [ogre] 


A ae ae Bore gear «areal frat!) 
Re Ta Haare eam aa gheam! 
Prghe BPiemrareie Prat wararae 
atrea? gat cae arama gaan qitaeh 
oe sitar gale 

nil aaeae alee Cad TaTTHT ait 
ara qndga @ore veda apaaPHiae- 
J mF araleae Hrghe eatsorar [aie Pra] 
Ra waren aa coq oT 
a arae araeqee Proeeqitert 

Raut area! sora! aera ase 
aire aaoramitents a gue a gt 
ait RE a a me eHeTe Gite 

[Read Palani, 
fa fpuatedfaany meal reuse ths bans ea et 
Fett smtp Pi ttt, may alas be Su 


sana. 
5 Patithaya ix probably for Sk. pratydbhylya Tho readlog tay nln be play 
fog Sk: poral, Bt plth i Prt fr Sk para, oa mses 
is ty 


Tavo bean inscribed. iy mistake forbes the fore 
ic <é mast in oseption 

‘a nseripton The 

i of arthans come fire according tothe practie DberYed fa Prake is Saaa a 





the fourth inscription, nasa Tooke i 
*Thesecond eof vnaritais probably forge Compare 


FAnamasa looks like anomasa in inscription 4. 
inayiha 
the form would be rishirarpdcin 





‘ough surface, Some letters also arv lost in the piages of 
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Ct) 


] 


ty 


(Bombay Gazetteer, 
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a Pag os mrme s azeare Pate 
arae sta meteorite yay 
[ara ) a oat Riraeareaie! exer 
. Fa steer aa RR PT Rete ara 
© far mer siaararrarr area Mogrea" 
arr ait ana) aasatagere 
faraer gaa. 
Sans, 
Rea araeeanth ateetga: Agents 
cna Madara 
ParaPecrt wht 4 te ota. ] 
et. 23 wieaninde, qt Pree 








Grea dea SamET oieeeaer « es 
sear Tae xeon oe 
Sisk: aed Pretitteqraay: 
Prertt amet: qarent aw: qaeg 
arama yates ahead salir areit 
siete 


Fem: arena aa: Cae AUTaTarde 
saaart qiaae water qRieaTh arerq- 
Pate are area (Brena?) amar 
(eset) Bet merastt a «= 
Geer TAHT TeReIIRET PryReatErt 


(08) Race eet ararget oreaorerag ay. 


UpAAMa — adaraaterieg ie 





The Ai at tho end is probably wis, 


* Resd Voukupdtona, H 
_ Samipt appears to befor eamipon. In th orginal he eter 
‘or na, but it i probably na. Tt han bene th Beebo ean eS 
fia Ne teas had itinn 


removed, 


Hd la tonne 
cory tad the nade ste Stioaam and to other inmuaton ap oe 
y and the meaning is doubtigh jn jam appa ra 

sie mening doublil.“Apdvcaa Sk pte mm teri al 


factory and 
‘entra jo 


ken w 
fro fa The whole taken tobe Si 


inant Se andorievny, wena to forbid al iar Hea 


inci sale 





Decean.) 
NASIK. 
ait: qhete casa aim arencat after 
omast Prarad + sre ae 


Geir raat: snk area 
Wynd saan ga: famacaeh wea 
BA TA IER HAC XX Ale To [eqow 
coecareaial wa Madaaeasarat 
aya Aye entatiamad aay 
analas sianeas frag gar. 
Tronstaton. 

‘Tothe Perfect one. The new lord, the illustrious Pulumavi, 
non of Vésitht (Viékiehtht), commands in the presence of 
Sivakhadila (Sk, Sivaskandila,) the Govardhana minister in the 
year 19, on the thirteenth day of the sccond fortnight of 
‘summer: here in the Trirami mountain by the Dhannkate 
recluses . ‘the village of Sudisana (Sk. Sudarwana’ 
on 2 southern road in the Ceca diateiet (whic 
‘norved) as permanent capital to tality! to ts 
coming to this his cave, wns Cire ederes up. by, 
the mendicants living in the Queen's Cave (who are) of 
the Bhadrayani sect. In lion of this grant village of 
Sudisana we give the villago of Samalipada (Sh. ‘Salinalipadra) 
iin tho eastern boundary within the ‘of Govardhana. 
‘This (the grant of) the Village of Sémalipada to Dharmsetu to 
servo as permanent capital to show hospitality to mendicants 
of this cave, is a glorious act of the great preceptors or 
dchiryds, Tho fied eters living in tho Queen's Cave, 
Bhadriyanis by sect; baving taken it ares 
‘We grant immunity from ploughtax in i of 
Simalipada for the (use of the) mendicants, It is not to 
be entered, not to ba injured, not to be worked for salt (1), 
free from the (royal) Belay ‘of (enjoyed in) the 
country, enjoying all kinds of immunities (1), On account of 
these immunities no one should take (an ‘) away (from 
the village). ‘The village of Sdmalipada has been granted (with 
the immunit ‘The fixing of this document here about . 
«...of the village has been done by the document w 
(Vinibandhakara) of Sudasana (Sk. Sudarmna). It has been 
ordered by the great comimander-in-chief Medhuna, (The 




















data, the vext phrise, ix doubtful, Tt Tooks Tike id, but it ia a atylo of writing fo 
[rculla to this une and the fourth inscription tas lo diatioct fn the same word. Tt 
arhaps for Sk. Alavanathdtabam jit dificult to atiach a, meaning tot unlees 





‘ttalty to we prohibition againet making the landaalt or nitre pts‘of which an 
spun given ahve tp, 

"The word in the original is patimtharana Sk. pratisanstarana oF matdra, 
Profetsoe Cer (Pali Dictionary, ub or) tranalaten ea fen ‘weloome, 
then cto fending aie a utane roa hore 

is asked hy the King after thu the wont 
ese here soeasato be of welcome, Tha village was probaly granted asa fund from 





the iaterot af which expeosr ionneced Wik tad recptl f oak Whig ot 
Living in tho cave might be defrayed, 

3 the vocond letter of this mame doublfal, Tthas mand stroke and somethi 
ikea tow, If ths lower w be the reruiof crackin the eck, the mame would 





ais dc 
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Chapter XIV, a t) has been touched (by the King) in Binikataydaaka 
cee mt eer eee thant vateoa ae eae 
‘of Interest, day of the torn ght of summer in tho year twenty-two, for the 
sake of Sita 
Pandu-Lens Coven, Tho description of the lord (King) has boon given y Vishan- 
oo la for imparting plane bahabitants of Gore 
Hutation to the great Jina, Buddha, who hax no rival 
Under the exiting, on tho cast or loft end wall of the veranda aro 
Inseriptions 4 and 5. Thore isn holy cross or Svastikn marke atthe 


end of inscription 4 in the middle of line six, Tnseription 5 begins 
Just after with eiddham. “Both inscriptions aro well presserad. 


QR) arr awe sere? Progaried miy 


(3) gani% FB Ree ga ete Aaaoaahy a 
Ree She gafaart aPher Rae cae 
a8 Bae ger’ 


oate yond in the original ia cBhato probably for Sanskrit chdwple meaning 
hi ieal ee a a5 
i Moen aly et ie 
he ate as a 
a amt imi te satire 


rae 
rein com aia tue, aad 
mua nce ae 
As fer ao incon ‘not clear and in is disconnected, 
eh rate oP, aa sone 
the pretence of Siemkani holier in change af the Gere 

tof summer in the yoar 19, 

he rnc ae fra 
Si herrea aA  t Soa 
‘Sudisana appears to havo been ounce fn some way with the rvclutes of Dhanakata, 
Beir ke Rtgnc ne an a 
ied a to iy ani 
Eiri te ohare a ein a 
ot et offi age Batt ener Bhatrayae tae 
gica Irth thor san he ig" Bn, tt fist 
Ferenc of iets Doatmast who wa neha ee ee 
the benefit of the reclises ae in the cave and ew ee Andcd foe 


Treeatee owes and imuntticn graniad to tn ifags eso tecion peace 
‘etaouhtar meat ne of aalipata as YB 
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Prat age sriae actorareR sea 

Rare eraroateerien gare aikerte ba 

ahah 

[$] Ga wa Bawitets qa Prat ie ghar 
sored ora Rata sat RRTATaae 
safaar 4 

(Q) war afemr wat te TATA 8 eae ¢ al 

qa" Fer 


Sambi. . 
fag ara Aare Porsermaetataer 
Fareeareart fatiga: aerate 

(3) carne Mad aad Peorgee a ar 
waa wane RMIT Ta 
fraa- 

(3) wa ® Roo qazerdy Piakaas F Roo 
et set cabaret Rawr caeT 
aren Barer Ratt 

Ce) aan ated serge aearrerra arreft- 


(4) gtarer Raaiternenra frardiefe gator 


te] 









Ct] 





Ce) car afer daa Qe aie 8 feat ¢ ara 
art Ba. 
rantation, 
To the Perfect one, From Bondkataka of Govardhana, © 


which is the camp of victory’ of the Vaijayanti army’, tho 
illustrious lord Reta i of Gautam, commands the 





es 
}.As tho letters anda are similar, the reading may be eviyent, 


‘ 
ithe pon in the text ix sayntAnddrd Sk. wayubndAdedal that i from 
fhe camp of vi ede moans a capital er camp and. eijayeakonthdeated 
sy a tawny ‘are ctr tae Enc, binned Boe encamp- 
rc Bhtbdaab rom the camp evita ehbsnedt Rhetaka 
ds or Kaira in Gjarit)'s #0 also edna ly thak 
he cme of visti etait a ghaane (Maher fn Richider. 
may’ mean the arm ty of Vijayanti (ace. below, Hemarks) 
‘Vaijayan tay be tbe name ot thc nrmy tet, "7 rd 
. 


prem 
Chapter XIV. tinister Vishnupalita in "Govardhan, that (whoreas) there ix 
an fanatics ceo oer j 
terest. (Ay hati 1) owned by Rishabhadatta, and (measurig) 
i) vorlanay, this our fed (measuring) 200 ni ranay, wo 
Lona’ Caves, five to the Tekirusi ascetics of this (mountain), “We mare 
iy Fight (immanity in corcnote clang tet not 
jer whe ented, not to be injured, not to be worked for alt Gh» 
{o be froed from all ordinary jocal duea (2), ‘Thane art (tg 
immunities granted to: this field, This document, has, berg 
Traian hero by Suviya (Suviryn); it has heen commanded by 
the minister Sivaguta (Sivagupta) ; touchod hy the ae 
tae Plate, Gehich.wat) pt! (was) given ou the fst day of 
the second fortnight of the rainy season in tho yenr 18 for Ue 
© tse of recluses, 


3 Transcript, 
(Line 6 of 4 continued) Ferg aitaya sera 


SHR ea Tatea 

fo] Toh aaa wernfone either sAfagaTe 
Tosa aa ater [oe] Tt art aah 
aaa adh ca 

(e] amt oy seit aay i at 
Sir citaeara caisare fe waety 
waa cat a a Bet bi 

(e] area! a Tomita amt ot ate dah 
oH eR waa 8d oreaat aah ora 
qarstara Pree bc 

(el daw Paar at too ams am afert 
Far TG orn sretorereR area. 


Ports aaaremterts + 
(U1 eae a afte aiterr om aa Baaftere 
« 3% fraatta gtr enor gizmag? 


. R] aay 7a 8 Rae Ge g gtalPaRar 
er Paar Prag 
ABE Re Freer & Peat to 
2 ap scam show that the plate was detained for oma tw 


ital Sdmataoe anaes gat cam Baas 

Ure a the onshore, SM, yt Read data, 

she ene cee Gans agra pre meas Sn mI OTL 

wre tay eter hak eon suggontal an opi ceaning 0 th sense, 
iting kata probably for 81 Hitandin is jor ik Sapemead me ‘baid 

Zend ta ei ks proerayidndn bre a wed Ge ike 








‘Sanskrit, 
(0) Reads sree arrmer 2a: cata: 
Le] cat atvigrer arrmiiinzore stag: 
ART Taratst AE ary rat 
THAT TT 
(1 Tere: At Preeiok 


eat aire: satireit frye ot 
meat (itt ot oes 
(8) Rest aa ant a amt a at atari 





areata Haeit Re 
(03) andiont og Peat da 4 garharat at 
Predt frag: daa Re Sort GR 
Pr te. i 
Traulation, 
‘To the Perfect one. The gift by the minister Simaka from 
fhe Qaven. ‘Health to be inqoit 1 of Samal the nladstr ob 


Govardhana, at the command of Fivasaté, the queen Dowager, 
the great queen of King Gautamipatra Sétakarni, and ho to be 





a ee a 
GP eather oe oe Pre 
The plu Lohan Commoaly toed Moworically tn thee and contemporary 
iy naga 
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Wo gtunt parihdra (immunity ?) to this field, Tt is not’ tol” 
be msbeed serene injured, not to bo dag for aay and’ to ba 
free from tho ordinary dues of the country, with all. kind of! 
nuounities, Such being the immunities let mone take the field. - 
‘ Do you record hore the parihira (immunity 1) of this eld)! in 
the command of Suviya.(Suvirya), Inthe year®4 on the fifth 1 
(©) day of the fourth fortnight of the monsoon months, tho | 
rag om th ple hae been engraved Ber tS ea of 
the Quean, ‘The documents for th Ws ascetics been) Had 
ine yes $4 co nate day of tho aeeond fortnight of toe 7. 
‘summer months, a 

Olose to eave TIL, on a slightly lower level, is Cave IV, Te was 
oniginally w dining” hall or sativa, hut tho erase te the veranda 
coiling suggest that it became watarlonged and was tured intoja 
lange cistern or reservoir by hewing out the rock several feet, below 
the level of the original floor. Y fun 
Enough of its upper part remains to show that it was in two 
sections, a veranda and an inet hall about twenty fect sasaro and 
nine fect high. The lino of « bench of rock that ran alang the sido 
tnd back walls ean bo trgod.” The eft a of the halls i 
gut or is unfinished. The entranes into the hall was by a 
if the middle of the back wall of the veranda, and on either sid 
of the doorway was a window with strong Inte work. 
Yeranda is 19° 7° broad, 5’ 2” deep, and 6” 10" high, Water 











£2 gaake its way through the esiling during the rains, At the end 
oF the Veranda are recesses which appear to be the beginnings 
unfinished cells. In front of the veranda wete two pillars 
two pilasters of the Sitakarni type. Except the right or yw 
pilaster only the capitals remain. “In the front face of each 
sre two elephants seated back to back, In tho right pilaster 
Tight clephant has « driver and the left elephant has af driven’ 
Gro riders) @ wowan of rank with a man-servant behind her. 
woman has her hair rolled in a large knot on the buck of hee 
ind sits facing the visitor coquettishly arranging her. baie 
Her right hand and holding w handiod mirror im hoe lett 
Her servant has a beard and a monkey-like face, the bead. and 
ng hid by a eap. In his right hand ho ‘holda what 
ka likes goblet On the next pillar the right elephant bani 
“r and a rider and tho left elephant a male drier and. tw 
lo riders, facing the visitor, both of. the riders wearing their 
hair in large rolls, ‘The left rider bas both hor han folded over 
her head as if mal ig A reverence or namashina; the right 
{sans forward on the clephant resting her brow on hee aioe 
On the second Pillar the right clophant has a driver and two wo 
Fidera Tho right woman has hor hale in aroun ly Goat 
Without ornaments, ‘The left woman has a tascllog headdress anid 
anklets, and her right hand is stretched out helping a third rors 
‘ot and w vidi 






= 

















H,mount the elephant. ‘The left elephant his Site 


‘The capital of the loft pilaster is much damaged. ‘Th i elephant 
has a driver and ei slephant & drivers and two nee ebaat 
‘The ‘style of dress seems to. show th 


hat i 
‘alatress and the Fight woman the maid"? Jef woman is. the 
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‘The ceiling projects about one foot beyond the capitals of the 
Pillars, It rosts on rock-cut imitations of wooden rafters, the ends 
of the rafters projecting and being alternately plain and earved into 
‘women's faces. Somo holes in the front of the rocle show that in 
some cases where the rock gave way stones were dressed and fitted 
into the holes to'look like the enda of rafters. Above the rafters 
is a band in the rail pattern about a foot broad, and. above the rail 
the rough rock, which is much broken, projects threo or tres saul x 
halt feet, 

‘To the left of eave TV. is a Jango excavation which appears to be 
comparatively modern as the chisel marks are different from the 
arly chisel marks, Much of the rock above the original exeavation 
‘has been blasted with gunpowder. A small runnel of water trickled 
dlowa the rock at the fuck of this excavation and was casriel slong 
‘Wehannel to tho sides and lod by a groove or ereviee to eaves IV. 
and Y. which are now used as cisterns. 


Otive V. is closo beyond this excavation, Tt was originally, 0 
welling cave or Zayana with two. cell buts now a lange cistern with 
water. The rock has been hewn about twelve feet, below the 
level of the original floor and a space has been hollowed in front. 
‘A cracks in the ceiling of the veranda which lets in water is probably 
the reason why the cave was turned into a cistern. ‘The eh 
Seems to be modern judging from the chisel marks and from the 
carving of a rude Hanuman in tho back wall of the right hand cell. 
‘The position of this figure shows that it was cut, while the floor of the 
ell was at its original level. ‘The chisel marks in the lower part 
‘are modern. ‘The original floor was almost as high as the floor of 
‘Gaye IV, orabout six feet above the level of the terrace, It was in 
two parts, a veranda, and two eells in the back wall of the veranda. 
The cells appear to have been Plain about six feet square and about 
‘ix fot Each cell hud plain grooved doorways as high as the 
eiling, and each has holes for a and for the monk's pole or 
Filan ‘There ix no trace of a bench, ‘The veranda, was about 
20’ broad and 4 deep with in front of it two tightsided pillars 
and two pilasters, Both the pillars and tho right pilaster have 
disappeared. Only parts of the left pilastor and pillar romain, A 
Wind of rock dressed ike a. beam of wood rests ch the tops of dhe 
Pillats and pilastors, and over this beam w stone eave rect about 
fig foot. | Over the eave the rock is carved as if into rafter ends, 
anid ‘above the rafter onds is a band of moulding and over the 
inoulding a belt about a foot broad earved in the rail pattern. The 
took roof which is now much broken, projects about two fect in 
front of the rail, 
Gave VL is close beyond cave V. Botweon them was a cell 
Which, nsits partition wall is broken, now appears to be part. of 
cave VI. Cave VI is a four-celled dwelling cave, whose floor, like 
the floor of eave V., has boen hollowed out and turned into a large 
Gistern. Marks in the right cell seem to show that gunpowder was 














{tho valéignt was used for hanging the mouk's clothes or his begging bow! ou, 





564 DISTRICTS. 
XIV. sed in blasting the rock. The cave is now filled ‘with earth and 
ot Interest. *tones. 4 
fiee. ‘The veranda was about 15° broad, 5° 11.66" high, and there 
Cares, ere three cells in its back wall and ono in its right end wall, male 
Gee Pia tha wholes four-celled dwelling or, nsinmmnteced ne inseription 6, 
“ — achaugabhbha layana. Inthe wails of all of the cells are Holes for 
Pegs Along the veranda front aro two plain eight-sided pillars 
two four-sided pilasters. Along. the tops of the 
Tock is dressed like a wooden beam with at intervals of tout three 
~ foot the projectin ag toe eas which support an upper 
ft oain ends ir earved. toe Deeper a jent 
With an wnbrella over the middle tooth. ‘The friez above rests on 
rafters whose ends stand out an inch or two from the face. Above 
larger band of rounded 1m , and above the 
moulding a belt of rail about a foot broad. Above the rail the rock. 
overhangs about three feet. 
ji the tack wall of the veranda, between the docrways of tho 
middle and left cells, is a deep-cut and well preserved insexiption (6) 


in four lines; 
Trane 
Reet Provegine amis Go 
aan getiirn we situs strat eq 
28 eect aiieeat ¢4 Bot agme 
Pag Prqsiaa argitae Prafea 
‘Sanskrit. 
fee repeat eae 
Roads gePerararer dave aca git 
Ser geqemeT seteH UF war agit 4 
Praei Prgtars siqttena Praia. 
Translation. 
mathe, Eertect one, A dwelling cave of ayona, tho 











+ ths Tayana 
‘ade Cand) assigned to the assemblage ofthe mendicanes of ee ‘ 


Cave VIL, which is close eave VI, has like i juened 
into ciatern whichis now tilcr gaye cr vaownite 
2 probably an engravers mistake for ipomanye 
ee Pe Cpe me 

igi aes for Boyd Sk baspees 
ras aes 
‘the original neem tobe o mistake for sy 












eave of one cell (abont 7’ 6’ x 6' 6°) with an open front, 
‘The af hal’ grooved loan ‘and in its 


ied recess in its right places off 


a 
wall. In what retains of tho left side wall of the open front there 
‘seems to havo ic-shrine or chailya. In the back wall 


‘of the front to the left of the doorway is an inseription (7) Pamdu-Laaa 
nt 2 loorway is an inseri 
‘open 1 ip 


“originally in five lines but now 
«As the lettors are very shallow and the surface much worn away 
‘no itupression of this inseription ean be taken, The following is an 


*! ‘Transcript. 
: wdeaaart saa 
p fafa gatare ara 
Pia 2a [Ror] 
sigted frgeqa ad. 
‘Baanakrit. 


HeaeTart aaa 
fer: sarrarareanrvea 
8 trait eat 
sigitara PrgsRaIe 


Transition. 
A dwelling the meritorious gift of a fomale 
seth o nee bad ts lala Cahlote marie te te 
‘granted to the mendicant priesthood of the four quarters. 
Cavs VIII, close beyond cave VIL, is a small dwelling cave or 
of s veranda and an inner coll. ‘The eell is 7’ 9” 
‘square and 7! In the right wall is a benched recess 7’ 2° 








snet radhsger 
wallet the veranda on either slde of tho dsorway Wi an Tose} 
2 8, to the 


Tnseription right of the doorway, is in one line of distinct 


Transcript. 
qeRe Vera eItace Sot Fa 


Boras oubtfat, bat the Letters cannot be Teter traced. Perhaps the 
samme may be Sipe or San. 





iste, 


Inscription | 
ES 


Cave ¥1 
me 


Inscription 8, 







Inscription 9. 


Cave HX, 





Bomber Gasser 
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Sansbrit 

SraReT Wee agitated sad ays: 
Tronlation, , 
onc cs game 
Inscription 9, to the left of the doorway, small but well preserved, 
is in two lines of clear though small and somewhat shallow lettorss 


ind 





Trani aut 
(1) Siew sree eer aqtace er Be 
war Care Bore aie =r 


(QQ) sues a4 aaaeal amas omtett aoete. q 
Fit Gary Gard Pte saeaa. M 
Sanakrit, rea { 
A) Sarteremer qaarcer aaitacer ; 
: eat Raai: tae eaare ahaa a 
(R) same Gaon wtafear ae Rt srcemat 4 
wonreat Carers Rargates gatas. 


Teanstation. 

A dwelling cave oF layana, tho meritorious gift of Mugidasat 

and his family, ono of the worshippers of the Chetika* school, 
For this dwelling cavo or tayana a field has boon yiven, ia 
Kanhahini (village), situated in tho west, by Phamnanandi (St, 
Dharmanandi) the son of tho worshipper Bodhigupta, Krom 

» (the rent of) thin Geld a cloth (is to be given) to'a mendioust, 


we IX., which is close beyond cave VITE and almost 

the ond of the path down the hill, is small dwelling eaves two, 
Parts, a veranda aud threo cells. ‘Two of the cells are. in the beeke 
Mallof the voruna, and one is on the left end wall. ‘Tho call in the 
Joftrond wall of tho veranda is 68" deop, 6” 7" broad, and 6 4° high,, 
With a grooved doorway 2 5° wide and @ 3” high. In. its Wek! 
Tal ig a bonched reotss (2 1"2' 8) and in ite right well aro, 
holes for pogs:, The lett callin the back wall of the yornda i, 
510" deep, 64" broad, and 6'1" high, with grooved doorway 2/ 5%) 

f 








2 Pisaka menus cither a slavo or» faherman, probably a slave, 








2 
jit gg in pete rt 

of the narra to mae aun anton 7 et obahly 
* Read Dhamanandind, ‘Read datam Bhetam,. * Read aparitiyam, | ©! 


‘Heat Air 
The eee one Jha inscription seem to be the «amo, To 
cxuenon rotation a atn wom i 

Sieh rc gn a a tose ys of hn val 
Sikora gat 











Shite died on riara tent haa 
Ber Sri 


data shows ia : 
sitet heme of Budd ecko, enc a he Makdanghing 









broad and 5’ 11" high. In its back wall is a benched recess 


(2 2*x2' 2) with holes for pos, The right cell in the back ptases of 


wall of the veranda is 8'7" deep, 85" broad, and 6’ 8" high, with a 
rooved doorway 29" wide and 6’ 6" high. In its right wall is a 
mched recess (2 5” x3’ 2"), A doorway, 2° 4" wide and 6’ 2” 

high, in the back wall leads to an inner cell 6’ 10” deep, 7’ 4” broad, 

and 6° 7"high, In its buck wall is a benched recess (2 8" x2 9”). 

Tn tho seat are holes, probably modern, for fitting « wooden 

frame-work. Ropo-rings and grain-husking holes in the cella show 

that, the cave has becn used for tying cattle, ‘The veranda is 

4 5° deep, 19° 4" broad, and 7°1" high. In its front are_ two pillars 

and two pilasters. ‘The pillars are cight-sided shafts without 

bases and with inverted pot eapitals of the Sétakarni type. ‘The 
ilasters are four-sided and havo the double-erescent ornament. 
the front faces of the capitals of the pillars and pilasters. aro 
animals which, except the tigers, are well carved. On the right 
ilaster is a single tiger with his right fore-log folded across his left 
ore-log. On tho right pilla are two elaphants heated, back to back 
with riders; the right elephant holds a woman by his trank, 

‘The left pillar has two well-earved bulls, the right bull with his 

head close to the ground and the left bull biting his hind foot. On 

the left pilaster is an antelope in the act of rising, 

Five broken stops lead from the veranda down to the front 
court, which is 8’ long and 14°10" broad. Its floor is rough and 
its right side wall is broken. ‘The left. side wall, which is entire, 
is 8'long. In the right of the court is a cistern full of earth. It 
is surprising that so well finished a eave should have no inscrip- 
tion, Below, and partly under the front court, is a large cistern, 
Atove tho cistern, on slightly lower level than cave IX, is a 
cell too small and plain to deserve a separate number,  Tés"Toft 
side wall has been left uneven so as not to gut into the corner of 
‘one of the cells in cave X. This part has been broken, and there is 
now a large opening into eave X. 

Cave X,, close beyond this cell, is a large dwelling cave, alike in 
plan but plainer than cave II, What ornament there is, especially 
the’anitoal pillar capitals, is as good as, if ot better than, the 
carving in eave ILL. Cave X. is in three parts, a hall, sixteen eolls, 
and a veranda. ‘The hall is 43’ 6" deep, 40’ broad in front, and 44° 6* 
broad at the back. ‘The height is ” {", ‘There are six cells in the 
back wall of the hall, and five in each side wall, In a recess in the 
middle of the back wall, between the doorways of the third and 
fourth cells, there was, as in eave IIL, a relic-shrine or chaitya in 
half relief with a dancing woman on each side, Probably about 
the eleventh or twelfth century, this relic-shrine was turned into 
large figure of Bhairav which is still worshipped and covered 
with red-lead. The figure is 6” high and 2 8" across the chest, Tt 
holds a dagger or chavo in the right hand and a maee in the left 
and wears a large garland or mdld, which falls from the shouldors 
over the arms to within three inches of the ankles, The hoad 
‘ornament is lost ; it was probably a hood or a top-knot of curled hair. 
On either side of Bhairav the dancing women which belonged to 











Chapter 








[Bombay Gasetteer, 
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tho relie-shrine, are still kept as attendants! Over Bhairav the 
Buddhist toe capital threo umbrellas and two flags may still be seen, 
On either side of the recess and on either side of the tee is a hole 
probably for pegs to support curtains or to hang flower garlands or 
* ornaments over the relic-shrine, : 

‘The cells haye no continued bench in front of them as ih, cave TIT, 
and their floor is on a lovel with the hall floor. ‘They: vary in depth 
from 7’ to 10’, in breadth from 7’ to 9, and in height from 7’ to 8°; 
they have grooved doorways about 23" broad. ‘has a bench 
along its back wall 2' broad and 8° high, and in some the pegs to 
support the monk's pole or wlagni remain. 

‘Tho hall has one main door, 6’ 1" broad and 9° 5° high, and on 
cithor side of it a smaller doorway, each about 2' 9” wide and 7” 6" 
high. Between the main door anid each side door is a window, the 
right window 5’ 2” broad and 8°11" high, and the left window 4° 11" 
broad and 4’ 2" high. Allthe three doors and windows have grooves 
for wooden frames, 

‘The veranda is 87’ 4" broad, 9 4” deop, and 11’ 9” high; its floor 
is on a level with the hall tloor and its ceiling is 2’ higher than the | 
hall eeiling. Tn each end wall of the veranda is a cell, the left. 
cell 9 deep, 7’ 5" broad, and 7’ high, with a door 2 9" wide 
and 7’ high, and a bench along the back wall 2 5° broad and 2’ 6” 
high. ‘The right cell is 7” 6” deep, 8'7” broad, and 7’ high, with a 
grooved doorway 210" wide and 7’ high; and along the right wall 
4 benched reeess, the bench 26” high and 2’ 3° broad. In front of 
the veranda are four pillars and two attached Pillar or, three 
quarter pilasters, all of the Sétakarni type. On the veranda floor 
rest four plates cach smaller than the one below it, On the top 
Plate is around moulding and ou the moulding 4 lange water-pot 
‘about 1 6" high and 9 6” round. From the mouth of eae 
rises an oight-sided sHaft nding in an inverted pot capital. On 
the bottom of the inverted pot rests a square box with open sides 
and faces earved in the rail pattern, Inside of the box is a 
rounded moulding carved in the myrobalan or dmalaka style, Above 
the box rise five plates each larger than the plate below, and on the 
top plate, separated by a beam of rock, are two groups of animal 
capitals, some of the animals real others fanciful, aside the veranda 
on the right pilastor are two animals seated hack to. back ; the right 
animal a tiger looking back, the left a fanciful animal with eurious 
branching horns, ‘Tho first pillar has two fanciful animals si 
back to buck, each with a tixer's body, the beak of a bind, 
uplifted ears.” ‘The second pillar has two tigers back to back. “Tho 
third has two sphinxes, ‘Tho fourth has a horned goat on tho right 
and a hornless goat on the left. ‘Tho left. pilaster has two tigers 
the left tiger looking forward and the right tiger resting its fage 00. 
its crossed fore-logs ; the position is natural and the earving good. 


Tha nage of Bhaisara i probably ofthe samo age as the Jaina images ia ea¥¥lt 
X1. “The Jainas worship Bhuiarn an the protector daa aa oe 
community hot bathe trio pod of Sates ee Shh, gang SEH 


ter hit eae Blood scrics but iat tad arenceagat The Shane deh 
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Outside the veranda, on tho front face of ‘the capitals returning from 
loft to right, the loft pilastor has a single lion with a rider.’ The 
first pillar has to rlls back to back with a wider on ach ; th 
‘second pillar has two elephants back to back with a rider and a 
diver on each ; the third pillar also has two elephants back to back, 
ach with w driver and rider; the fourth pillar has two Hons back 
totback, eadh with a rider; and tho right pilaster hus two elephants 
each with a driver and rider 

Jn the voranda ato four inseriptions (10, 11, 12, 18) all well 
reserved, 











p 
Inscription 10, on tho back wall of the voranda below the ceiling, 
fills the whole longth of tho wall about forty feet, and is the longest: 
inscription in any of the Nasik eaves. It is in three parts, the 
Paiste part occupying nearly the whole of the first three lines. 
it inscribed in ifs well-formed. and deop-cut letters. Its 
language is Sanskrit mixed with a little Prakrit. ‘The second and 
third parts are postseripts, the letters, though similar in form 
and equally distinet, being smaller than in the main inscription, 
‘This is apparently from want of space, as the second postscript is 
in sinaller lettors than the first. ‘The language of both postecripts 
is more Prékrit than the main inscription, and differs from the 
language of other Nasik inscriptions especially in having r joined: 
. Tramicripte 

() feeq wa: gente aaet FEMA TATA 

.. Shhaqio seca Pitaaeata var art 

wai qaiaradlsat Saas: area wise 

at wart arose Fang Frar 

ER) sue goa areriren: areata nied aa 

; gt nas Sider @ FaMsEAiaaTTT 

: MUATSITSRT TR LAL STCTRT-A HOTTA 

Ron-areger Taga Carel a aetat Sy 

by 
atte earr— 


(2) soto ferns Te qaqa ait a 





‘te tana are 0 badly carved that they could hardly have been entited aa 
Asus excep for thir mane. 

Correct Sanskrit would be yotrilanshawradena, Te xan example of traepestion 

to Prakrt rules, So above 30 noe Ti, 

Real wiserin.. * Gore Sanit would bo Bhejaytn. 

¥ Gores Genki woild Ue mutta. S Grammar Goel ree 

he phrao in iba" ‘Tha: iver eppeae 90 he 
ten poretned by puapoara, and nok by penpatarabirenn. Correck Bata 
psn ra dana ip rated iat nny arn 

way al weiing" ix commen in thi focriptin. Compare Zrahmancdyo 
‘idtadharyipraena which ought. 0 be rd allahdryih predates 
sincprateesinngt skelanigrdtalinc, which ought tobe Sateasanste aes 
Sigrdnaal datirts # Corcect Sanne would be whaystatrun. 
23-12 











Cheat 
Places of Int 


Pandu-Lona G 
wwe X 
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mr cundlie seargiea:' ait arin’ arvttaaerai- 
of Int an : 
uprearet sini Pretag olay wsienar 
rake: xe Bor afta Sara iieaT ‘ 
Gave X. (small tio Ps eeoe aera 
aaifea anes area ay saaRTk TalaG 
(o) Fx area saeae TAIT saMERR AP 
art at ahrer war aditanat stema at 
; Si siren eet ath a Aree carey 
api 
(smaller lottors) 4 TAA WH ara area 
*e aPaytia Praia 4 sreraTEae ait" 
ooo aa gaa anetiard sau Pare 
Gal ay BF ae < 
[4] ot argites Prgata qarerdt aia 
It is needless to give the Sanskrit of the first thres 
rag oe ‘the two Prakrit postscripts, the Sanskrit is as 
Postscript 1) MaCHTaAT @ ner aaherst are: 
aaqrmm aaa 
(4). @3 aren seam samaxaat a at 
ani a qfecrer: Barer aa: gener Tt 3 AAT 
Bien: cretion a atrraeertr cat amr = 
C Postscript 2) THEA Bet aTeITET ATTRA 





NE sear Tea miraEt rag: wooo er fig: 
wen aahragaeTt Pearerenrnneae aa. 
(5) aergrterer Pryrerey erent afreqie. ; 
! Read prshadttyad, # Row dodrtmat 
pti the iad ntatifntnahtigromdlaradna, Tia x 
‘hia should be hurabetastien tae ase oo 







rolijnaptyd). Tus na the weir 
that the sandAt wont confose hi meaning, We ipa eka 
: ‘Though grammatically inaccurate thi server 
litle vacknt space in the original after Atta {ue to the hardness of 
re because of the dificalty of amon ita arn ped 
‘than une Ea of te same word, ght to com eens to Tags 
tho cual datance, * Bend atom ehdnenae 
the aad Sh HOM)? Agthe in ot usin nga to opean 
Wed wargear Read diya, 
_ 
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Teaneriph, 
‘To the Porfoot one. ‘Thin dwelling eave or Zayana and these Plaon 
two eisteomat wore constructed inthe ‘Teirumat hill? inthe in 
Govardhana (district) by the charitable Ushavadata, the son 
‘of Dini and son-in-law of Kahateapa (Satrap) Nahapana (of 
the) Kahahardta (dynasty), who (Cais fv tho of 
‘three hundred thousand cown ; who has mado gifts of gold and 
las (ewchng tothe water] at tho river Brads; who hax 

hundreds of thousands of Brihmans overy year; who hie 
gon,» marringo] eight wives to Britmans at the holy placa 
+; who has presented rest-housos with four verandas? 

nd pratirrayas® at Bharukashha (Broach), Dasapura, 
Govardhana, and ‘and provided garsions and wolls 
who has tnade the rivers Paridd, Damana, Tépi, Karabend,~ 
and Déhanuka fordablo by means of boats free of charge ; who 
‘hus mado sabhist and desoents® to those rivers on both banks ; 
who has bestowed in gift thirty-two thousand cocoanut trees? 





* The text hae fd cha (Sk, ima cha ‘Thoogh plural, id is taken 
su dua toate Prikrt faa a0’, Chere See net ere tn inate 
neat this cave.” One of these cisterns to the right is till in uae; the othor to the 
{eft has probably boen filled with earth and tone, 

2'Triranmi inde nate of tho hillin which tines caves are cut, The plural gum- 
borin tho text fs honorile anda commonly found in Western India eve 
Gomrs Yatra nthe Caliah Kio arp 3, Serta 
Tacpllse X; of the Archacloyial Survey of Western 


F 
BCS spb ig nk ve in Pope. fee bw Neowin Te 
se a a il aan ate i ate Memes ie 
je red Prk lepton igh lgod 
‘has made gifts of gold and built steps leading to the water's edge, 
east tment tr set eh cnc 
seis a aE pa sims eccere 
faa ened ic eee aoe a 
pe a a ere 


qheonfaaared aa: ae Preerrerent. 
Bee also Homadri's Chat Chintémani, Danakhanda, Adéne Prakarana, 
Tiblothesn Io Eton Ta ie ue of word art or wil, wage ether 















‘meanings Till 9 late oo! ever of te snaller Kashiwa 
‘hats abd other ich people havo toate gitucal shake sites Ge thas family piso 
Preis aftr thn, ut bong Weak hy ang i ae 
thsaurdareo Fejamtas sel itive eee then ee eating peda ce Pie 

aricore oF Ytjamvins uel to give thet wives tothe olicating penta or 
icon uy shem ck 


Tee thoofre not npr hat Usha ge ight 

ee ble res er hidiaas Io eee Reh eee a an eee 

sierra» ah our tah 
ania“ rsthne with four door and fur vrunaa. 
advan ister oon vaio A se oe 
‘ould mau arent houne for ire 

‘rr he wor the ea mene an alate where fond 0 oer 
‘titer given in charity, someting hike te modern senate ad Sodiearas 

Tabla ite meeting pace, Tt heto probly sean a lace on the rigs toni 
svhore travelers might rst or wher Hriane aa ter pertns might moet (sy 








“Papa is «place for drinking water, Ax iti dificult see how » drinking 

Seabed on aviv inal ty wey’ taken tp man's lope er pial oo tee 
‘rich mon ani animals tight pane down to the water. 
ting to eal 

fe word had 






etetes atul Gr. otra) by 

‘word mila literally means @ stem or trunk : but acou 
i eros to be uve for tre. To this day’ in Gujarii documents 
used to mean a free, though ite original meaning fs a stem and roots. 
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in the village of Nénamgolnt to the Charake priesthoods® of 
Pinal Govardhana Suvarnamukha, and 3 
in Sorpiraga, "At the command of Bhattéraka (Nahapina),+ 
I (Ushavadita) went in the rainy season to release 
Uttamabhidra (who was) hice tho Milavas ‘Those 
MAlawa lsd vay siuply by the noe (of my 

id le to 
Eidutriyaat ‘Thence Topent te Pushkar and there I bathed 
‘and gave threo hundred thousand cows and a village, 

He (Ushavadéta) also gave a field having bought it through 
tho Brahman “Aree fn of Vode i Fag ial fal ate 
of four thousand Kaérshipanas, Tt ion 
(Avvibhutis) father and (is situated) on the north-wost of the 
sity limits, "From it-wil arise the (means of the 
chiof (articles of) food to the mendicant the 
four quarters living in my dwelling cave or Zayana,? 


Tuseription 11 is in two lines ovnr the doorway of the left cell in 
the veranda. Below it is inscription 12, 


: 





Tronscrin, 
Roe cer seam wage aeqrTe Aiie- 

a aringaa svacae gyfag catia tame 
aaa 


Sena 
Re a: weerser water menrer aieatitingrer 
eran tetra cabs 2raitigacn: 





Nénamgola in probably the modern Nargol, four miler north-wowt of San 
(Barta Cave XIV oly” gt Rat a Ren, rth a 








twas formerly 
® place of trade with a landing of bouton ees hea 
Charan tuoaky, much ike the modem Khakhis 
wh forced sharity ‘They are oftin meationed in Jain book: 

As the ieription ‘ha'timatrhe Ratmatirtin pekabo 


modern Hémakunda reservoir in It is ntono built bat much filled with earth: 
sei eee ar, eno in nc an oe 
MAGA alta Cumin tenn 
Ch autre Cra 
Uttamnabbadrasy was probably she ey Naha ‘ake Ye 
wee eee 
saat Malaya onlerog the itathagg ty SM, the 
cr to eb Malarnsh an Uaharhases een, © ‘Pushkar in ajputdnas 
wpiaicea ce a 
pt oie cin Ale 
Scars sai yacen rg eee tee ey 
‘Bistttraka Ewen inthe ray nanan to yleae the Caesarea ee a 
Bastia pn era peri Oa 
Se tee ton tra 


















a Bhat 
sovereign power. Its thereloreproblle tnt a eae 
Sedma hither lee Napa. The sso pa 
Teno the ie rg tn uc lanl rng tothe met 


= fat person “mane 
He" same potsrpt shows the cadena atts 00 in ke 


cave faerpone aenenares fora, “Tho Yre a olay uve tthe Wertern India, 














Translation. chapter: 
To the Porfect one, The meritorious fm cell ‘Places of In 
Dakshamitné, daughter of the Kshatrapa iclag Nahopinn (of " 
tt), Eababerttn ey) snd wile of Usheraddtes the on pe: 
lesb ee er teslow inseription 1; each line ls 
is continued on the back wall of the veranda. 
separately numbered ed the parts of the inscription on ews ei be as 
16 and 18! The mistake was originally made i by ‘Lieutenant 
Brett! and has been repeated by Professor Bhandarkar 
Transcript, 


(\) Red aa 2g laren cet wera ware 







R) Pr Patt Rose eae argrtre Tt rarer Bot 

aaa’ atratt Pateagenge’ aot a 

arerror saa iteeaarqarg fog aren 

Frat Rooo at qitaaa’ srchretatra— 

| [3] 7 tooo af qaaaitaara’ gaa ater 


© aafeamar afpitar Rraftraeentr ? 

Rooo t RR AT See 

2 Prga tere cater Praft® arama" q 
: eee! age argent ae ect ger 

: fe) ge" argent a at Preegk cant antes 

co aa" qeacentt 3s Cooe ot a ad aTfaa” 

Fromenna” dior a wemart afta” ae y- 

pe ata at ae 2h athens Tree Tara” gees 

a (4) cae Prag” anaat tard are a aaigor- 

weary Wat woooe tafirn” Eat ear 

fea” quiacart get weaait atta" aii. 





4 Jour, B. B. R.A. Soo, VIL. 60. 2 Jour, BBL. A, Soe, V- 
‘2 Trane. Or. Cong, (1874), 381, 834, $ Read data, Read ea 

‘tend malame  Yead aalom. "ond soto, * Read sosteuthdnam, 
4 Read chivaridam, 1 Rend bdrawakam, 4 Re 


yam. 
4M Read mufom. % Read ndligertnam, 
Read sdeitam, 2 Real aha ™ Read wibodham, 


. Read ; 
2 Read frinaakom, 83 Read inane 






ft) 


R 


= agUTER 


“ome” 


bok bon ETAT 
Sb $I 


[e 


sip} 


* 
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Sanabrit, 


fre a oe Severity a: aeaeer aver 


“aeTTe srr ceioagon TIT AAT 
srafeartt ore Palfedt carsales 


fr sift Rooe dare sTgiaera. ataiert 


Salil BRIA PH ae Pa taemEOTIt Fe GT 


argon: saan: reiaarercarg Sify, at 
Pentre Rooe, af: aiamad; armatife- 
aTaT- 


eee nee ea 
safari, fester: STATS 
Beak aa, qa? fa eat aif 
Fah Talat Ta, AA: EAT * 
aet. argent 3 ot Preaek aout ae 
FUT yeaearqet ooo. cae Ha ANA 
arent Prag a ene att ie. way 
Arad ai et afeage ca Ga, 
Teg 

Teaatt ram rah BN area 
sirraeent Haft veooe Gear gat 
ear evinced: yet. 





[& 


| arene aie aia. 


Translation, 


To the Perfect one, In the year 49, in the month Vaiaikha, 
Ushavadita, the sonindaw of Kahatra 
Kehaharita (dynasty) and son of Di 
cave to the assemblage of the four quarters, and he also gave 
three thousand (3000) 
the assemblage of the four quarters, which (Kdrshipanas) are 


Nah (of the) 
a gave tis veling 


Kérshépanas as permanent capital to 








The criginal 
tnaticl connect 
This 
Bee uae 





‘means not 2000 chivaraks, bat two thousand for ehearubee, 
*The text may be alao construed charitratah i 


> 


has elo in the singular nding to Sk. eammdt, ‘The gram 
on requires ction the plurals but the Pest loa seer te Rage 
alloved the ningalar a 








‘ HEE 2 ni i 
u i] a gus a5 
ula a el 

er | e 8585 28 bo 
it Baa 

: sult (ea 

Wee: aera i 

ries 

P Heaieea 

1 i PH BH held 





‘means s tre, Bee 








store p. 571 nee 8, 
‘the Kaperatalaks. ‘The 
omen 
rasa, Cl 
ix the 
ia to 
the 
hin 
‘tnnoe 
Tacit 





ee 


the day pananase *fifteonth’, 


to 


7 The word in the texts aatari which correspands to the Marithi 
‘attara and to the Gujariti nters. 


te 
engraver af 
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Sonatit 
fd wa: MeTe TATE TCT 
a ataitiewer seccer 
agher caftarn teriiqace: * 
‘Tronalation. ° 
To the Perfect one. ‘The meritorious gift of a cell by Dakha- 
mitré (Sk. Dakshamitré), daughter of Kshnt Nabapins 
(ot the) Kshuhardta (Qynanty), and wifo of Ushavadita, som 
‘ v2 
Above the animal capitals is an outstanding frieze about two and 
8 half feet broad supported on a beam which rans from end to. end 
under which at intervals of about a foot are imitations of 
Wooden rafters whose ends stand about two inches beyond the 
outer face-of the beam. Above the beam with the outstanding 
rafter ends is a plain rounded moulding about four inches broad, 
nd above the moulding a belt of rail about a foot broad with three 
Lorizontal bars. Over the rail are two narrow lines of moulding. 
Above these the rock roof projects about 5' 6". Five steps lead 
down from the veranda to the front court, of whose floor almost * 
Ho trace remains. On either side of the court is recess, with a) - 
band of rail above. In the right wall of the loft recess is a 
of Bhairav similar to that in the hall exeept that his or 
glearer as bo lg thick covered with redlead. Ovur i heed 
is a canopy of seven snake-hoods, "He wears large earri +8 serpent 
necklace, armlsts, and braces wrought with the healed 
called ghugharmél, Round his waist is a massive Sete ale 
Jhand rests on aimace and in his right is a dagyer, A garland hangs. 
to near his ankle. On either side of Bhairav. are sunall madese 
female figures probably in imitation of those within the ball 
"There are two weather-worn inscriptions (14 and 15) in the 
court, Of Inseription 14 which is on tho right wall of the court the 
Weather has worn away the beginning of each lin, the injury ine © 
greasing from the top downwards. After the first eleven liver those, - 
4s an empty space with room for two or three lines and then abate 
four lines of writing. Those may bo two independent inscriptions 


or parts of the same, but the f (Sk. end of the first a 
iseomplee 
the if 
asl 
ip 


inscription favours the view that the i 

Tine by line, of what remains. The bracketed Inter: i aa 

Lash en eted letters in the trand i; 
"ranscript, ~ 


(wat sea] ae raga aeqaa spat 


sj The fet Teltors let in theft Kin ary tn Eahatrapann, The i 
Birgu agun: iat nn ahd awe wing e  srny aey 
i ite een un ia 
Erin ads rouble tng tht he eta fs {| 
‘n othectaseriptons and weld Gi he rnc aoe MeneMr ae whic 


‘ 
. . 




















4 








i 








Sanskrit, 
(aa: sec) wer rater seater 
(titan) are eecme Fahy 
Sas cegares 






as 







~~ 
P 


‘1 ia not ible to wu, ‘the missing letters before Chenchine (Reqs) aa , 
Probably ‘are ames of pingeet 2 ee 


pe ted of ein ayer fn the middle of tho letter ra and may be » split in 
DrebS ani this nthe cane the reading would bo nagarake kipure and this seen 
Probable ss the name Kapara occurs ia iaueription 12” Gee abe page OT 

sift cite is the frtlotter preserved and aa the context is of plate 

paing the only place-name ending in chho, and being also mentioned i cena 
Snseripton af Usbavadita, Bharat ma Se eel 

arate acy brecaing fo are protay' bhagaes, the two wordy together rading 
Blggarate Britmandh an othe? asc 





A's doabatal tam appears before fe of rdhmandncn the 
probably tage," elu eters o theif aro saan sat ae ets 
x the evanth fina aro tom dewinam, the mising tte of tn sane 
Protat agave, ) * 
"ead time * Read Wetnam, 


7) " 
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(eqnee] - - — - Beh ares car 











[ae] amit gears 4o,c0° 
pein parent ait ig 


‘Translation. 


Lines Land 2. In the usual deeds) of Saka Ushayndéta 
(Sk. Rishabhadatta) son-in-law of the Kshatraps King Naha- 
los (ofthe) Kbabartt (@ynasty) and aon of Dink ges 

in Chechifia, in the city of Déhanuké, 


;i2 @iaruka) tba, in Anugrima of te 
Ujeniya (Wijain) brane 
TO ea vasa dentate dine hundied 


-, «(Of the donor of) hundred. thousand 
cows to venerable Brékmans, 

+Gave to gods and Bréhmans. 
‘foe Kelaharé[ta] on the fifteenth of 


ne “Vshafvadita] (Rishabhadatta) the 
vonsand cows. 

‘To Brahmans at the river Barnési, 

And in Suvarnatirtha is known of it. a 
Finis, . 


oe he a 























‘Venerable Bréhmans. 
Fifty thousand, 50,000, 
On the full-moon day in the sacred place, 











or into orginal is yetyedcay, probably Sanit nopkahu, meaning dll 
sts. “Ht word com that Uchavadta had made i ove of hie day sot 66 
‘eed number of Brdkmans,-of the  Ujjayial branch at Chechiya and. the ther 








feo ceaeee 
* tg ‘word tthe origin] in smupdmomsi which way. bu ten toe analy 
Anigrimey tint nto Anderama rng if py lle Angry tay 








Horners at itary ply Ceci Dah Brn 
ine contains te date but the year fost in the ag 
neat fay nh aa si “le te 








Decoan] 
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Inscription 15 is on the left wall of the court. The first seven 
lines are entire but uneven, as the spaco is taken 
trunk of one of the elephants in the capital of the left. pilaster. 
Of the whole inscription thirteen lines can be read and a‘line or 
two are lost, The letters are not deep cut; and time and weather 
ave worn away the right side of the inscription. ‘The letters difer 
in their form from letters and are much like the letters used 
by the Kathiévdd Kehatrapas. ‘The Ianguage is Sanskrit with a 
mixture of Prékrit like that of the Kshatrapa inscriptions. ‘The 
letters shown in brackets in the transcript are too weather-worn 
‘to be read. These are suggested as they appear probable and in 
accordance with the style of the inscription : 

Transcript 
A 

0] Red om: aedgae Pracartigaer 
R] spineratrter dae aaa (Pr) 
&) aye a 2 frag saree 28 [ea] 
2) a gar aaiitario: TT 
4] thee arta aorraey Prater [AT] 
& ) a aairan saa & 
° 


[el] ose teal pee) 
ce 2G sore rt nee oe os. Selma ’ 


[te] BR ce SEAT ROPES io 





A 
4 
a 





eelpslpaieetertn init 
ee ee 


Prgaeaer tormenta Tam ——— are 





} Tho two letters Maha are ile doubt 
3 For Abi irasencny 
"Yor etdya puvoya read elayam pudyam, * Read samghanya, 











uve X1, 
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(8) sag cer ey: eee 


[Re] eel occ situta oat: WAER--- a | 
[Qt] om: aft 954 400 freRaaPrear er [A] 


[eR] gt = arate — — — 


[Q]------- Siamese 











"To tho Perfect one. On the thirteenth day of the fourth: 
fortnight of summer in the year nino of the King the Aira? 
Krvarasens, son of Abhira Sivadatta and son of Médhari (the | 
Queen) ; on the aforesaid day a permanent capital for the 
Welfare and happiness of all beings, by tho female worshipper 
Vishnudatté, a Snkaniké, daughter of Sakignivarman? wito of © 
Ganapaka Rebhilat and’ mother of Ganapalea Virwnvarian, 
for medicine for the wick# among the assemblage of mandicants 
from tho four quartors, living in tho Trirumi mountain monag- 
= mare reeeogiea cae 
cone) guilds residing in... etn ipanas 
ihave inen placa inthe ‘anda of the Heart oe ‘weaver 

ld; two (2) thousand with tho Odayantrika’ guild; five 
Ffandred with tho cess." quid ‘hundreds with. 
tho oilmen guild ; these Rarshipanas 
Cave XI,, close beyond eave X., but on a hi 
dwelling cave or layana, consisting of a veranda, a small hall, a cell, 
and a half coll. ‘The hall is ‘broad, 6 10” deep, and 6’ 8” high, 
with a grooved door 2’ 7" wide and 6” 8” high, Tn its buck wall 
the left, is a half ell 7’ 8° deop, 5’ 7" broads and as high as th he 
Along its back and left walls is a continued bench 29" high and 
2 2" broad. In the hall to the right of the back wall is a mall 














cher lovel, is a small 























"Athi on AD te to which the king Lrvaraseon seem to 
tao belonged rai given blow under Remain 
ine ll nh cht th a hats Bn 
fe sae ‘ahaa, the donor of thi grant, i tes eae 
Sakaaiid, that i, a woman ofthe Sake ene Cat eae 





* Ganspake appears t 
the father Rebiil and hi 
Ita meaning in thie 


' temioal mine or a xaraame ait ie born Dot by 

racman. Casapaka mean the hen ot ghey, 
scike yr heigl i pn Soni le, meanog tid or malay, 
Buildin books always tye the, seme of ick oF dca. “In the Tage 


xprestion gldnaparicharyd ot sevice w the teks Which ie Gated the 
Titel, the word pl ion ihe ase tel 8 fhe min pay 


cathe, riginal ae doatd(adigatdan, Nothing definite can te maid about, the 
meaning of this Spesea Tt may Lien be among the guilds ‘come and, to: 
‘i dota gl pl gan, hn ee" come ato 
ited ou tel wi ha ti, nnn aa fe 
Emer es Unga yn ny aga ay 

* Kalaril Kolika found in Ushavaddta’s sription or than this, 
later form of the same word. ucts heeriticd (oi cea 
NAA cate i Slat CCT known) Oda at pmmncatitan | 


seo Sa a Sp Mor i rt 
SS ET es | 
a | 
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recess which in later has been broken and a hole made Chapter: 
through to the first cell in the right wall of the hall of cave X. places off 
‘That this is only a recess, not cell, as it would have been had not the a 
cell in eave X. interfered, shows that this cave is Inter than cave X. ee 
‘There may have been a small bench in the recess, but as the lower Péndu-Lana\ 
Ft all rc no trace of the bench remains In the part of the be 
kc wall between the recess and the half cell is a blue figure of 
a Jaina saint or Tirthankar, of about the eleventh . Ib 
scoms to be Rishabhadeva, the first Tirthank. hair 
his shoulders, a peculiarity of that saint. ‘The 
legged or padmisana mudré and 2 8" high. 
agers looking forward, and batween thet 
Sree Cee cme 
mrobably the son 0 wi for the carving 
Tie troue-back ofthe Enage’haa oe each si the usta 
‘makaras, and round the fnes is an aureole, On either side 
«human figure floats th 
acl 


branch 
the right of the 
‘bearded man with an umbrella in his 


i bably a worshipper. i 
\Ambikit with her lion by 29" high, is a male 

sitting ou an elephant, his toes drawn under him, and his bands 
resting on his knees. He held something in his it 
too broken to be made out, ‘This group is including the 
clophant. He wears four-storied conical erown and a sacred thread, 
In tho loft wall of the hall is a cell 6’ 2° broad, 6° 5° deep, and 6° 8* 
high, with a door 2° 5° broad and 6’ 8” high. ‘Its floor and ceil 
aro on the same level as the hall, The veranda is 10° 4° broad 
and 3' 11" deop. Its floor was 
Nighor than the hall ely’ To 

higher e fling. 

ia ceiling, 


the floor of the veranda, part of its side walle, and. of 
‘broken, and there is no access to the eave ssept 
tmentioned above which must have been made in later times to 
Communicate with the first call in the east wall of the hall of 
veave 


Jn the back wall of the veranda, to the right of the doorway and 








‘(Bombay Gazetteer, 
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Chapter XIV. close under the ceiling, is Inscription 16 in two lines, ‘The letters 
Places of Interest. 8t¢ deep, distinct, and well preserved : 
= Trent 








To the Perfect one, A dwelling cave, Jayana, the meritorious 

- gift of Ramamnaka,! son of the writer Sivamitea, 

Cove X11, Cave XII. is close beyond cave XT. but on a lower level, being 
: Partly below its veranda floor. Its a small dwelling eave or Zayane 
: consisting of a veranda and a coll. Of the veranda no trace is 
a left. ‘The front wall of the cell is also broken and the cell is Ps 

filled with earth and is useless as @ residence, ‘The cell is 1" 1 

zi broad, 7° 11° deop, and about 8° high. ‘There are holos for tho 
monk's polo or malay and along the right wall is a benched recess, 
‘ 





Anerinion 17, | Tn the back wall of the veranda, to the left of the broken 
3 doorway, is Inscription 17 in five entire and a sixth Tine, 
‘The letters at the right end of the lines, though not difficult, to. 
make out, are weather-worn, ‘The inscription is otherwise. well 


preserved : ‘a 
(0) Fetaages Fame crore 
(3) wmeniaee 2 Qari state 
(R) aa Prater Prarterct aera? 
(e] a7 sat areata! too 
(8) Gee et ot aegere gare Pratt: 
(8) # area area 
(t) fete 
Ri rnteratrer wat Roa: arate 
[3] wer Prgmezer Protect carer 
Ce) area srtsoret too 
C8] aerer eet act aitficer matarrer stat 
(Q] a araret art, 








| Therein antics distinct on main tho original 
‘Rémamnaka rapt 


Tt may be the 
Ta maser say tp ron of te Stak Hasan 





ee ~ 





‘Decean,} 
NASIK. 583 
Translation. 
tori dwelling cave, layana, 
dante, ttn of Vda wet, Sv, tons 





of Ohhikalepaka.! It is given to the mendicant assembly of 
the four quarters and he has also given a. went capital of 
a hundred (100) Ideapana in the hn ofthe cong 
From this a monk’s ek 1, chivaraka, for the rainy season is to 
bbe given to tho ascetio who lives (there) in the ratay season, 

Caves XIII. and XIV, are close to one another, just beyond eave 
XIL As their partition wall and veranda eciling are brokes 
they soem to be one eave, but their structure shows that they were 
originally two separate dwelling eaves, 

Cave XIIT. is in threo parts, a veranda, a middle room, and cella 
‘The veranda was 12* 8" ‘broad, 4’ deop, and 7’ 2" high. “It is now 
ruined, but its hoight breadth and dlepth ean be Known from its 
floor and a well prosorved part in the right corner, "Tho middle room, 
is 11’8" broad, 7' 7” deop, and 6 10° high, with along tho right wall 
benched recess 2' 8" high, 7’ 2" long, and 2' 5° broud. ‘In the buck: 
wall of the middle room ate two cells, the ‘ght coll 6°9" broad, 774" 
deep, and 6 9" high, with » grooved door 24° wide and 69 high, 
and along the back wall a bench 2 2° broad and 2 high. ‘The left 
cell, which is 7” 1" deop, 6’ 10° broad, and 7’ high, has along the back. 
wall a benchod recess 2 brond and 2 3° high. Its door is’ 8" brond 
and 6" 10° high, 

Cave XIV. is close to eave XIII. but 16° higher, Its ontiro right 
wall, which was ori ly the partition between eaves XIU and 
XIV,, and most of its ceiling ato broken, Te consists of two parte, 
veranda, and cells in its back wall. "The veranda is 14 11° broad, 
5 11" deep, and 6’ 7" high. In front of the veranda appens tp 
have boon two pilasters of which aly th loft with the usual double 
crescent ornament remains, Outside of the veranda the front tues 
of the floor is carved in the rail pattern, Most of the voranda evil, 


ell 6° brond, 9° 2° deep, and 6’ 9" high, the pattition between it and 
gave XII being broken, There isa bench in a recess 2 6” broad and 
2S ish. Its door, which was originally grooved, is broken, ‘The 
middle cell is 6° 3 broad, 9" doop, and 6 10" high, with a grooved 
doorway 2’ broad and 6’ 10" Thigh, and along the buck wall a. 
benched recess 2’ 6° broad and 2’ 8” high. ‘The’ left. coll is 6’ a 
broad, 9 2" deep, and 6' 9° high, with a grooved doorway 22" wide 
and 6° 7° high, and along the back wall is a benched recess 2 6" 
broad and high, Ptobably both these dwelling eaves had 
inscriptions on the broken front. 

Close beyond cave XIV. is a cistern in a recess still containin, 
food water. “In the left wall of the recess is a woman's face. wit 
large round earrings. It is probably alate work represonting Sitald, 
tho small-pox goddess, who is generally shown simply bya head. 


























1 Ciakalopaka mey be the name of «village, a city, oF perhaps a country, Te 
hasaot heen Hen, "See elow, Remarkae™ "OF Peebape a country 
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‘About ninety feet to the left of the cistern is an empty space 
where outting was bégun but given up on aecount of a fissure in 
the rock. 

‘Cave XV, close beyond the vaeant space, is a shrine-like cell, madle 
‘about the sixth century by Buddhists of the Mahdyana sect. The 
carving of Buddha, iisattva, and Négardja is like that of the sixth 

i nthe Ajanta and Kanhori caves, The cell is 6° 9" 
, and 78" high, The front wall is gone, but the 
round holes in the ceiling and the square holes in the floor cut for, 
‘the wooden frame-work of the door remain ‘and are different fr 
those in other Nésik caves. In the back wall a five feet high 
nits on a lion-throne or simhdeana, his fect resting on alotms. Al 
‘a foot below the lotus is a wheel or dharmachakra, and on either 
‘of the wheel a deer, ‘The back or pithikd of the throne have the 
i ‘supported on tigers. Above, on either sido, is 
rt fuddha’s face is surrounded by an auxeolo, 
Poke gia broken, and his hands are broken off ab the wrist. The 
wheel and the deer euggent that he was sitting in the teaching 
dion ‘or dharmachakra mudré. On either side of Buddha's 
flon-titone is a Bodhisattva 5’ 2” high, only the legs of the right 
figure remain, ‘Tho left Bodhisattva has matted hair, His lott 
hand rests on Buddba’s throne and his right hand holds a lotus stalk» 
‘or ndla, Above each Bodhisattva is an image of Buddha 1’ 6* 
‘gh, sitting on a lotus in the tenching position or dharmachakra 



























n the loft wall is a Buddha seated cross-legged in the toachi 
penion ‘dharmachakra mudré over alotus. Tho image is 8 
igh and aaron the eee ae of the lotus on hic, 
rudd sits is su ‘two Nagaréjas, ‘The Négardja's 

aanrte a Bvetiouded eobre over a crown} tho hair seeing bakin 
in curls in tho Saskanian style, From either side of the stem a 
Dranch shoots forth about two foot broad with buds and leaves, 
Behind Buddha is a pillow and round the face is an aureole, ‘To 
the right and left of the contral image are six images of Buddha, 
three on euch side, 1” 7” high sitting eross-legged on lotus seats ond 
‘above the other, Of these the two lower images on the left ara 
broken. 

On tho right wall there seems to have been an image of Buddha 
Tike that on the back wall. All that remains is part of the back 
of his throne with crocodiles, traces of the feet of the two 
Bodhisuttvas, and two Buddhas over the Bodhisattvas, ‘There seetn’ 
‘lio to have been standing Buddhas on each side of the doorway ; 
only traces of their fect are left, ‘Tothe right of eave XV. are two 
excavations which look like recesses, ‘The work seems to have 
then stopped because of thé badness of the rock. 

Cave XVI. is about twenty feet above eave XV. OF some rock-ett 
steps which originally led to it, from near the front of cave XV. 
‘almost no trace is left. The only way of access to cave XVI. is bi 
an iron staircase of nineteen steps which was set up about 18% 
by a Lobind merchant of Bombay, Cave XVI. isan old eal! burn 
into’ Mahéyana shrine, It secins originally to have consisted 
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an outer veranda, an inner veranda, and a cell, and about the sixth 
Gentury the three sides of the cell seem to have been sleepened and 
Hnages cut of « Mahéyana Baddha. But thisisdoubtfal and probably 
eaves XV. and XVI were both cut anew. ‘The fell waa originally 5 
& broad and 63 deep it isnow 11’ broad, 10° 4" deep, and 7’ high, 
With @ doorway 2 5" broad and 6° 2" high. On the back wall ison 
inmge of Buddha, 5° high and 2 across the shoulders. He sits on a 
Hon-throne or simhisana in the teachi ition his feet resting 
ona lotus. On either side of the back throne are tigers, over 
them are crocodiles swallowing water-fowls, and above is’ bowing 
Négardja. Buddha's face is surrounded by an anreole. On hie h 

is. standing Bodhisattva 4 10" high with matted hair in the centre 
of which is  relic-shrine, In his right hand he holds a fly-whisk 
find in his left a lotus with w stalk, thus resembling: the figure of 
PokervaraPalmapini or Bodhisattva Padmapani. On Buddha's right 
is a figure of a Bodhisattva dressed in the same way and of absut 
the same size In his right hand he holds a fly-whisk, and in his 
Toge purse or a jug: Over each Bodhisattva is a teaching Buddha 
ty nigh seated eross-leggel on lotus. On the left wall a latger 
(6 2 high and 8° broad) Buddha sitting in the same position on a 
Hon-throne. Ho has fly-whisk bearers 8 6° high, and above them 
are Buddhas, the same as those on the back wall. ‘The fly-whisk 
bearer to the left of Buddha has matted hair with a relig-shrine in 
the centre; the one to the right wears a crown. - Both hold fly- 
isks in their right hands and rest their left hands on their hips. 
‘The crowned fly-whisk bearer is probably Indra or Lokesvirn 
Fajmdbara; the figure with matted hair has not been identified, 
To the right is a similar sitting Buddha of the same size, witha 
finllely ornamented throne bck or PAM OF hs, Sym 
bearers, Vajrapdni Lokesvara or on the right has a 
crown on ha head, a tyewhick tah right hand, and a weed ga his 
left hand ; Padmapéni on the left bas matted hair, a fly-whisk in 
his right hand, lotus stalk with leaves and a bud in his left 


About Forty fect beyoud and sixtoen fect higher than cave XY, 
is Cave XVI The space between caves XV. and XVIL was lof 
empty becauso the rock was seamy and uniit for working. At 
some later time the rock seems tohave been blasted with gunpowder 
and reservoirs made which are now filled with earth and stones, 

Tts inscription seems to show that cave XVIL was intended 
to be a dwelling-cave with a shrine attached. The shrine- 
room or chaitya-griha is mentioned in the inseription but it waa 
Rover completed, and has been turned into a cell with a bonch ‘ 5 
2.9 broad and 2 high. This cell is 8° deep, 7" broad, and 7” 8° ‘ 
high, with a doorway 3 9° broad ‘and 7’ high. In front of the 
door a piece of rock, in form like an altaf, has been left unworked 
Probably to make ‘ornamental steps. In 
‘ot Ting-ease has been eut in the tock ai 
front of the cell is a passage 22° broad, 4' deep, and 11’ 4" 

Tn the back wall of the passage, to the 

in a shallow recess, a four fect high 

the gift position or vara mudrd. This is a sixth century addition of 
234 
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Chapter XIV, 





‘Pinda-Lena Caves, 
Cave XVII. 








Places of Interest, Passage 
"Nis, 


rer of the right 
‘cr dhoké with’: 


Se ee ee sit back to back, 


‘The right elephant is driven by a man and ridden by a woman 
and a girl. ‘The woman's dréss is much like that now worn 
‘Vanjéri women with a central and two side bosses of hair. ‘The 
Goan Ss dsiven ant Silence 

In front of these pillars is a ball 22’ 9 broad, 32° deop, and 11/ 4? 
“high. Its floor is on a level with the floor of the innew ‘and 
the ceiling is of the same height as the porch ceiling. in tee right 
wall are four eells, the one in the extreme (visitor's) left 
‘The floors of the second and third cells are on 
floor, but the floor of the right or fourth ell i 


is entered by a The left and the third 
Winch, tas wood aed tous have iF 


benches along the back wall. 
‘At cach end of the left wall of the hall is a small cell and. baton 


the cells a large narrow benched recess 18’ 6” long, 2 broad, and 26" 
high. ‘The right cell is unfinished; the left cells very. sanall ato 
4 making it much eare mee be taken lest it should break into 
cave ., the great or chaifya cave. A modern hol 

tho thinness of the partition of rock. ° we 

‘The hall has a large main door 4’ 10” broad and 10" hi 

its left natal door 8" broad and 84” high, On suber icerie 
hain door is a window, the right one 3° broad, 35" high, and the 
left one 8" broad and 3 8" high. Over the small door and wieder 
in the back wall of the veranda is Inscription 18 in three anda 
quarter lines, ‘The letters are large, decp, and well preserved ne 








(a) 
13) 


Rl 
f) 
(2) @ gor gabe 


Translation. 
To the Perfect one. This is the dwelling-eave (which) the 
charitable Indrégnidatta, a northener, inhabitant of Dantimiti 
(Dittimitri), a Yavana, the son of Dhammadeva (Dhatmadeva) 
caused to be excavated in the Trirammi mountain. Inside the 
cave a shrine and (outside) two cisterns, ‘This cave was caused 
to be excavated for (the spiritual good of the giver's) mother 
Setdhae te ents aie, fe romp of 
Buddhas, to the mendicant assembly 1 four quarters ( 
himself) with (his) son Dhami ita* (Dharmarakshita). 
‘The veranda is 6’ 2" deep, 31’ broad, and 12° 2" high. Tn front 
of the veranda are two pillars and two attached three-quarter 
pillars. On entering, to the west of the right three-quarter pillar 





4 The original has an andra over tho Sire letter (ds), whether intentional or a 
intake of the engraver itis tard wna 
2-The upper part of the last letter ia broken and looks Like mi, ‘The grammar 
Nhe andre oer di ie relendant 1a probably 4 misiako ofthe engraver 
asthe oral form 
sea ‘hy Gasman taeedtng Qeammaretting ay be sho aks to 
: aod isda (eagh aes © ‘naira 
Dimmaraite ona be teteans. “etsy Pet een Penta 
ton of Inragnidatta, whom, aa wan oft dona with wives seas deci gata 
connected by relationship or otherwise th father mentions ax a share ene 
te doin (compare oa ius & an San Surv alpine 
epblet Xo Arh Sr (Vatern Tada pp) 99 
incripin mene shen, Yate ely aa i etm ada, Tha 
inscription mentions be oul sg os aie Sr to pean te 
‘work ‘the interior.» This ia ramarkabl as it shows, that Woo een ee 
‘sometimes inscribed before the work was finished, = 
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is little rough piece of wall which seems to have been ‘intended 
for a fourth pillar but left unfinished. Tn the right or west end of 


door, opposite the left window. Some mistake seems to have been, 
made in the construction of the eave, ‘The pillars and pilasters are 
of the Sétakarni style with large water-pot bases siyhtsided shafts 
and inverted water-pot capitals with rail boxes, a pile of five plates, 
and animal capitals, closely like the pillars in cave X. On the 
inner face of the capital of the east pilaster are two animall back 
to back with the mouths of birds the bodies of tigers and ereet 
ears; each is ridden by a woman, On the inner face of the first 
Pillar capital are two elephants back to back each driven by a 
Than and ridden bya ‘toman, “On the second pillar are 

lions buck to back, # woman riding the right one and a man 
riding the left one. The headdress of both is eurious, a braided 
knot of hair or ambodo with five plates in front, On the inner 
fave of the left pilaster are two elephants, the right. elephant 
With both a rider and a driver, and the left one with only a vider, 
Qu the front faces of both pillars and pilasters two. elephants 
sit back to back. “On the left or east pilaster the left elephant is 
driven by a man and ridden by a boy and the right elesbant is 
driven by # woman and ridden by man and a boy. On'the first 
pillar the left elephant is driven by a man and ridden by a boy, 
and the right elephant is driven by man and ridden by two 


* 


Yomen. the first woman's headdress is a curious eineulay dine, 
the sceonds headdress has three bunches or jhumbhde like a Vanjael 
Woman's, The second woman stretches her lett hand to helt 
{bird woinan to mount, On the second pillar the left elephant 
is driven by a man and ridden by two women, the foremost of shone 
raises her folded hands over hor head in salutation, ‘The sight 


by bo others, and the right elephant has one driver and ove eee 

‘A trieze about two fect broad stands out bout two feet from the 
spumel capitals Tt is supported by a belt of rock eatved at antereel, 
of a foot in imitation of wooden rafters whose ends, which were 
Higmately plain and carved in woman's faces, aland alert te 
inches beyond the base of the frieze. Above the luse ot the fetes 
Ha lin rounded moulding and above the moulding a tal sage 
Hise Urizantal bare together about fifteen inches broad. Atop its 
frieze overhangs a much broken cave of rock, 

In front of the veranda is the court whose floor is 9 4° 
the veranda. Téwas originally 28° 3° brond and 14’ Ton pass 
Rearly half of it is broken. ‘To the left of the oun ‘broken 
Singe aay thous step leading to it Tn the hall are copay 
For Matlin meting, holes showing that the eave has hea, ee 
for stabling horses and as a granary, 











See below, Remarks, 
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Cave XVIIL. is close beyond cave XVIL, but six feet lower. Tt is 
‘the chapel or chaif cave, the centre of the whole Tt is 39° 


6" deep and near the doorway 21’ 6” broad. The roof is vaulted 
and the inner end rounded. It is surrounded by a row of pillars 
Which cut off an aisle about four feet broad. Twenty-six feet from 
the doorway is the relie-shrine or dighoba 12 high, of which 5° 4” is 
the height of the plinth, 9 theheight of the dome, and 2" 13" of the 


is a belt of rail tracery 9° broad, and over the rail, 
by a terrace 4" broad, is a rather oval semicircular dome 
8 high and 147” in cireumference. Over the dome is a shaft 10” 
high and 1’ 8" broad with two bands in the rail. The top of the 
shaft broadens about four inches on the east and west aides and 
‘supports an ou framework the bottom of which isearved into 
four rafters whose ends stand out from the face. This framework 
supports four plates each about three inches broad and each danger 
than the plate below. Over the top of the fourth plate 

late about aix inches broad whose face is earved in the rail pattern, 

‘the middle of this plate is a round hole for the umbrella stem, 
‘nd at the comers are four small round holes for 

Down cach side of the chapel is a row of five leaving a 
gentral space 9" broad and side aisles with a of 36". 


Pillars separated from the wall by a passage 3° 6" broad. ‘The five 
illars in front of the relie-shrine on either side aré plain eight sided 

ts swith water-pot bases in the Sétakarni style; the five behind 
Ais ulic-sbrine are. plain ight-sided shafts without bases. Tho 
Pillars on the left side have no capitals; those on the right have 
‘ough square blocks as if left to be earved into capitals. 











the 
‘tops of the pillars, which are 13’ 8” high, runs a band of rock dressed 


like a beam of timber 6° deep. Above the beam the wall rises 
straight for 44", and tl an gurves ina dome 4'6" deep, At the topo 
the perpendicular part of the wall, as at Kérle and Bhaja in Poona, 
fare grooves for wooden rits. Three feet from the doorway 
are two plain flat columns from the top of which the roof slopes 
towards the door, Above the door and ng about six fet on 
either side is a cut in the wall about six inches deep and six inches 
‘broad, and there are corresponding marks in the two first 

4s if some staging or gallery had been raised inside of the docr. 

Engraved in four vertical lines, on the fifth and sixth pillars of the 
right-hand row, is inscription 19. Though not very deep cut, the 
Aetters are large and well preserved. The four lines on the’ two 
Pillars, when read together, make up the text of the inseriptions 

Transcript, 
(0) cams ateeqe 3 aiizzorna eqs seresie 
Rl) Remeqiva warase aftanrae dae 
Ri] 3 aaa sore aga Strat wt 
(2] eg? Homie? 


TK ikaly tbe The te 
ana apamgle coms more Likely be corest The cagever pms eave repealed 








Ceres 
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 tarrareae items teaieegat 
Ri certarene) Taree THEI ATVI 
ATA 


(3) marchers rR aaTg GI 
[e] Pree a ? 
Pe 


rranalation, 
is] chapel is made on the Trimumi mountain 
ger sale hegre aie omy 
daughter of Lisilanaks, the foster-mother (I) of the great 
Hakosiri [8k Haku}, the female storekeeper oe eon 








Buddhist Hones ach tans out ato ro fect from the 


of the cave and is suy ribs. Under the arch is 
Inscription 20 in one fn 1 which are well cut and 
distinet, are older than the letters of inscription 19 + 

“ 


Transcript 
wae ras zr. 
Sanakrit, 
aileasrt dears a4. 


Translation, 
ie gift of the village of Dhambika® by the inhabitants of 
Nisika, 








“Patina tts onsg aga pow 
Beier Ai tor te dro 
wise een 







oth een acer aoe 


Cosa ‘merchant. ‘Phe word 

Seiteaiy terieerbor inant pect gre 

Unite ae a He pt et nee 

ST famagter the may have’ tna chosen ay tht pes an 
reek tanan fo tagraver's mistate fr Noakes 

sige] are Dhonililopin, and ecm to eae 

ret be accepted, but iis unmatet 


fae Se penis TERT oe ante 








ly means a maltiteds, 
‘As there in adiference of st 
jt seems not impossible that io 


teat” He iret a 
HTS pid oda eae Py hee 
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Under the arc, as inthe calls near the Blut Ling eave in tho south 
jgmote group at Junnar, ate figures of horses, elephants bulls, pester 
* and tigors in the spaces between the bars of ay i iy flowi ort 
rail In the middle is tho favourite Buddhist pen sym 
fret the trident enclosing alotus flower.  Betwean the tecth of the 
trident are two tigers rampant, and in the middle of the pentagonal 
symbol is a minute. standing human figure. Below the tottos bar 
the rail is a semietrele whose front carved. te a hae trncery 
$f sixleaved flowers, ‘The left door post or ehakha is sichly. case 
Win anelaborato tracery of peneooks human figures and flowers, in 
Pattern which occurs on the front of the arch of the Queen's cove a 
da post a standing Vaksha holds 
his waisthand in his lett, 
tern of the stairs which lead 
@ Tight door post is destroyed. 
On the plain rounded aoulting to the right about six feet above 
iy 21 T 


© thie Yaksha is Inseri e letters closely resemble those of 
Inseription 19. The beginning is ware ‘away ; the few leters that 
‘remain aro : 













Tranecript 
QQ) esse ees Bag 8+ Bees arg aafeitar™ 
TaaaT Tas RT. 
‘Samakrit, - 
()rst ++ arg saPrar aerate gepaa anita: 
Transition, 


‘The middle railing and Yaksha made by 
On either sidle of tg horseshoe arch, 
moulding, on the left half of which ins 
the moulding is a beam with outstanding 3 
Plain and earved into women’s heads, Above the beam is » be 
pf rail about a foot brond with three horizontal fails. Above the sat 
‘is a terrace about six fect broad, and above the terrace, over the small 
Horseshoe arch below, is a large horse-shoe arch 8 10" high 10" 
broad, and 4° 2" deep, supported» on eleven rock-out ‘rafters 
through which light passes into the eave, In the back of the mate 
arch is an inner arch, 8’ high, 86" broad,*and 6” deep. ‘The inace 
areh is grooved the grooves being probably intended to ‘held c 
wooden Framework. “On withee atheny theplarge horse-shoe arch 
near the foot is a massive rail, and-above the rail isa narrow © 


++++and Nandasri 











aot std. Sc od Bilt ope inription ve, ower sat W tas 
(ees hs cata She ey Marin thor, ner At a hn 
Fore hr espe AEA sgh rena lo ty teeter 
Tce har at aang ice 2 al 
1 deep he mace ig ia che ah enete 
ral ge Spee ets ee Hen, 









railing or rocha sta. Yatsla Sgure. ‘The is 
Val dered on the nalts ie ofthe sn ath tg i 
fis lator af the spot where th stop Bogin, ‘The figure elasly remtnon Ee Paes 


) figures in the Bharhut stgpa, ‘-. 
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outstanding bell supported on rafter ens hove this belt on a 
ee side are two pillarsand pilasters in Sitakarhi: style with neve 
Bates of Totoro Toil hapod rather than, pol tals On, the . 





ital of the left pilaster are two bulls seated back to back} then 
felt pitiar has two horses similarly seated and the third pillar has 
“two elephants. On the third pillar to the west of the arch are 
bulls, one of them broken, on the fourth pillar are two tigers, and 
on the west pilaster are two animals whose heads are broken.’ - 
Between each pair of pillars below is a relic-shrine in half = 





shaped much like the relic-shrine in the chapel. Over each j 
shrine is a band of rail, and over the rail are stnall horse-shoe arches 
Round the relie-shrine and the sinall arches is beautifully’ executed 
lnttice” work of various desi; On cach side of the main arch 
between it and tho'nearest pillar'and on a level withthe. animal 
capital is an erect cobra ‘with expanded hood, Over the wae 
rise three bands of moulding, each standing out further than the band 
below it; ‘Those bands are plain except that outaf the middle band 
Project the ends of rock-eut rafters. Over the third bad is small 
Tall Abovo,oncach side of the peak of oe great arch, are two f 
arches, and between each pair of arches aro broken’ figures of hige. 
‘and. women, Above ara.two sinall bands of rail tracery, and in the. 
upper band four minute arches, In the side walls of the reece int 
front of tho chapel face which are almost entively broken away, ate, 
broken arches and other traces of ornament. * 
Cave XIX. is close beyond cave XVII and below the cont 
of eave XX, It isso filled with earth and tho in front ig 
0 blocked with stones, that it ean lwo only: enteral iting. Tt iy’ 
8 dwelling-cave for monks and is tho oliest in the grow, Teg: 
Ain threo parts, a veranda all, and six coll.” ‘The hall's LY: bond” 
1 doop, und about 8 high, In ite back wall and in euch of ite eh, 
Yrallaaro two cella or six cells in all, Over the doorway of eadh gall 
is a horso-hoe arch and betwoen each pair of arches ty a bard oe 
Tul tracery ono foot toad, curvod'in.the ordinary style exept fe 
the space betwoon thi side-colls whera it. is waving, “The eal ae 
about 6 4" broad and 7/2” deep; all of them are partly fled wink: 
arth, |The benekies if there are benchos, aro hid unvles thera 
Holes for tho monks’ pole oF ewlagni remain. The doorway 
Ro 








of the cells are grooved, 2 wide, and about O° high 

of tho hall and cells afo well chiseled and the Sehola eo 
aceurate and highly finished, |The gateway ofthe ball w three eet 
brow and on eltherside of ie ty a window with stone, letter gee 
Qn the upper sll of the right window in inscription 99 4¢cey ines 
Theletensin this which i the oldest of Nasik inscriptions, are wall 
cut, and except a slit 6 letters of. bh lis is 
cul and exert teboth lines the ‘whole ig 








Transript 
(0) areareage ae cen 
[8] wate ee on pel 


Sante 
(8) mueaETE® wom cra aie 
(3) saci meray aay Bly 
> 
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« NASIK. 308: 
% alg sha cela 
When Krishna of tho Satavifiana family was king [this] cave 
> Grasl.made by tho great Sramana minister, (an) inhabitant of 


‘The ¥oranda is 16" broad and 4’ 2” deep, and its 
7" lower than tho hall ceiling. In front of tho veranda are two 
Pilasters and two pillags, eight-sided in the middlo of the shaft 
4nd square in the upper part, in the style found at Gimnér in 

hidwar and.at Udayagiri in Orissa. Along the tops of tho pillars 

"8 belbof rock dressed like a beam of timber, and over the beat 

the roof stood ont, but is now broken. This eave the oldest and 

ono of the most interesting in the group, is being rapidly destroyed 

by water andearth, Steps should if possible be,taken to clear out 

tio earth fa front anil lake Bech Gisene ea stream which 
‘at present finds its way into the cave, 

owe XX. is to the left of cave XVIIL on a fiftecn fect hig 
ovel, and approached from eave XVILL by a staireasa of nin 
broken steps. As noted above, the railing for this staireaso is eub 
ingthe front wall of eave XVII beginning fram the left of the 
doorway. This eave seems to have been more than once altered, 
It, was originally like the third cave, a large dwalling for monks, 
writh a central lial, 48° deep and 41’ Broad, six cells in the ight 
fand in the left side walls, and probably as many in the buck wall, 
with a bench all round in front of the colls, ‘The inscription 
in the back wall of the veranda recording tho excavation says 
that this cave was begun by an ascetic named Bopaki, that it 
Jong remained unfinished, and that it was completed by Vésu, 
the wife of a goneral named Bhavagopa, and given for tho us’ of 
monks in the seventh year of Gotamiputra Yajnawi Sétalarnt® 
‘Tho usnal practice in oXcavating caves was to complete the work 
80 far os it went, If this practice was followed in tho present 
‘ease Bopaki must have veranda and the doorway and 
done some cutting inside, while Bhavagopa’s wife must have done 
the colls and the hall. Bhavagopa’s wife does not aeem to have 
finished the work" The bench along the “left wall is still rough 
and probably the fifth and sixth gells in that wall were left 
unfinished, as tho work in them seems to be Inter, About four 
enknriog after Bhavagopa' wifescompletod mort of the cava, the 
Back wall soems to havo been broken down and the cave est doc 
into tho hill, ‘The lige between the otiginal ceiling and the cei 
of the addition shows that the additionsis 46° long, of which 15'g* 
in the present hall and the rest has been uted asa Mahayana shrine, 
In tho addition two cells yrem cut in the ight wall and the fifth and 
sixth cells in the right wall left incomplete ay Bhavagopas wife were 
improved. ‘This appears from the style of their doorways which is 























} Sramana ina term usod to mean a Buddhist monk. ‘The title mahdmdta (Sanakrit 
rahimdtya) coupled with Samana yeoms t sbow that like ‘Awka's. dhamncs 
abinata be wa the winister for religion, Otberwise it sccm improbable that 
Sramana could be a grost minister. 

WP? This, like inscription 20, shows that the name haa remained unchanged 
‘uring the last two years, Seo Welow p, 307. 
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slightly difforent from the style of the di of the srl 
in shack ‘wall ashrine waaaiee tae the Fight of tho middle, 
swith bwvo cells oneon its left and one on its right. Itisin two parts, 
.garbhégira or inner shrine and a porch or tabiri. ‘The shrine ia 14° 
broady14 deep, and 12’ 4" high. In the back wall of theshrine isa 
colossal Buddha, 10° High and 4 ‘cross the shoulders, seated =e 
Jion-throne in the teaching position his feet resting on a small 
or dais On either side of the image tlie back of the th 
ornamented with the usual sculpture of secant above 
imaginary horned lions or Sardulas with riders, and al 
crocodiles swallowing water-fowl, and above the crocodiles Né 
Buddha's face is surrounded by ‘an aureole. In the side on 
Baddha’s left and right, is a Aly-whisk bearer 8/ 8” high. The loft 
fly-whisk bearer has matted hair with a relic shrine on the amiddi 
of the forchead, In his left hand he holds ‘lotus stalk: and in his 
ight hand a fly-whisk. The right fly-whisk bearer has 4 erowayn 
his head, his left hand rests on his waisthand, and his 4 7 
hand holds the fy-whisk, They are both Bodhisdttyas 
cach a vidyddhara and his wife fy towards Buddha. ‘The 
of, the shrme which is grooved and plain, is 4’ 3” broad and 
high. The porch in front of the floor has a floor sho two 1 
lower than the shrine door. The porch is 19 10" broad, 10° 6” 
and 12/ 5° bigh. | In its back wall on each side of the doorway 
the figure of a Bodhisattva 9°5” high. Both have matted hair-and 
stand in the safety or abayamudré with a in 
ight hand. ‘The left Bodhisattva holds a lotus stallein his tt hand 
of which the top and the lower part are broken ; the right Bodhi 
holds in his left hand a lotus stalk with a bud, ‘To the right of the 
Bodhisattva, a crowned male figure 57” high, holds « lotus flay 
and leaf in his right hand and rests his left hund on his waist 
‘The nose of this figure has been broken and a new nose fh 
on and a moustache and a short beard added, all of some hav erie 
material. ‘To the right of the rightBodhisattva is a female tease 
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five feet igh, | Hig nose eyes and brow have been broken and 
repaired with the same sticky material ae the male figure. She has a 
curious lofty headdress like that worn by some sixth century figures. 
Jn ber right car is a lange round enrring and in both her hans 
‘she holds a garland. A robe falls from the waist to the fect. The 
‘male and female figures are probably of Mamma who made this 
shrine! and her husband, or they may be Mammd’s mother and 
father. All these figures appear to have been formerly smeared 
with oil, and as they have a sccond coating of smoke their ora 
‘ments are greatly dimmed. In the right and left walls of the porch 
‘are two cells, one in each wall, probably for the use of the 
‘worshipping priest or for keeping materials used in the worship. 

In front of the porch are two pillars and two pilasters. The 
grnament of the pilysers and pillars is the samo as that of several 
Ajanta pillars of the fifth or sixth century. The pillars are about 
three fect square below and in the square faces circles are carved 
holding roel or elephant mouths with leafy tails and lotus owes, 
‘and round the cireles rows of lotus flowers with leaves. Above 
jnare section is n rounded shaft abouttwo feet high with two 
realar belts of leaves and lotus flowers, and stove Wo Geet tole 
of hanging rosaries divided by half lotuses and water-pots with 
Tsaveu Above these cirealar Weta in.a rounded ssyrobaley capital 
with rich leaf-like omaments at the corners, and a lotus flower in 
‘the middle of each face. Above the lotus is a plain plate on which 
‘a beam rests which stands out in a bracket Whout a foot deep. The 
brackets support a large plain beam. In front of the porch the 
floor is raised about. two inches high ina square of 97". This is 
part of the original oor, which was deepened a little all round 
‘when the shrine was made. This altar is not exactly in front of 
the shrine, but is as nearly as possible at the same distance from 
the two side walls, It seems unconnected with the shrine, and 
¢orresponds to the place assigned to the wooden stools or bdjaths in” 
Jaina temples in Girndr and Satrunjaya on which small images are 
Pisce for visitors to worship on great days when itis not possible 

all to worship the image in the shrine, 

‘The hall has eight cells in the side walls though one of them, the 
second in the right wall, is not a cell but an excavation with 
no front. The bench along the right wall has been dressed and 
finished, whilo half of the eft wall bench has been dressed but they 
other half towards the door is unfinished. 

Except the sixth ani seventh cells; counting from the shrine in 
the left wall, the cells haveno benches, In front of the fifth sixth and 
seventh cells in the right wall n line of four different sized circles or 
chakras ave cut in the floor. ‘They have recently been used to grind 
grain on, but aro not modern as they are higher than the rest of the 

Their original use wa perhaps connected with the drti or 
wavingof lightsround the image of Buddha, At present the Nepalese 
Buddhist light-waving ceremonies consist of three parts. The 
officiating priest first strikes the bell ; he then pours water from an 
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earthen pot in four eireles which may not be erossed, Indra, 
Pisses ctTateret, Vishna, and Mahereara, Ate oe hoe ngs of water have boen 
F Poured the priest lifts on his left shouldor a heavy wooden pole and 
Grasping the lower end with his right hand strikes the pole with 
a second smaller staff. ‘The sound is called. gambhina ghosha or the 
solemn sound, and is regarded as very holy. These four cireles may 
represent the four rings of water, 
‘The entrance into the hall is by a large doorway, 5 7” 
broad and 9’ high, with a small covert the left 3” 5" broad and 
"7’8" high, and one grooved window on either side of the main door- 
broad and 3°2" high. Over the doorway of the last eoll 
from the shrine in the loft wall is Inseription 93 in two. awall 
Sace. in well cut, letters of the fifth or sixth century. “It is in 
Sanskrit and is the most modern i ‘pti 
It records the construction of a dwelling cave. "As it is on the doom, 
way of a cell it might be supposed to refer to the cell. But as the 
Word used for a cell is gabhbla or garbha, never Udyunam, the 
inseription probably refers to all tho sixth eentury additions: 
* — ‘Tronerint 
te Raasie sane 
R TAT Say 
chon 
A dwelling cave, the ‘meritorious gift of Mammé, » female 
worshipper = 
‘The veranda is 34 3” broud, 7” 9” deep, and 10’ high, with a eall 
in is left end wall, Along’ tho front of tho vetands we fee 
Prunes ant two attached three quarter pillars These pillows on, 
Pisin in the Sdtokarni potcapital style, A band Cae dressed 
ike a beam of timber rests on the top of the illars, and over the 
beam the rock roof overhangs about three feck Batweenr he second 
and third pillars, facing’ the main door, three steps lead oats toa 
veranda Bore and, thd 7 9° deep, ‘and "10" lower tha tae 








of upright bars about eight inches high A" i 
wall of the court, which isnow broken 4 tocave exp," ne Mle 


In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of the mais 
Wray, above the left side door and the left window, is Tsorpeian ay 


Tt is blackened by smoke and is not act 
well cu an cant mae ad is not easly seen, but the lefeesn es 
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3] dieteatagaares qartaeay 
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Bonatrt 
(0) Peaa ast Fieaiasana- 
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(3) aiatatgecnrter saatecant 
sen asa" Gaaary AAT sighs 
(2) a7 = Bregeaenaat za zh. 
Translation. 
‘Tothe Perfect one. On the first day of the third (3) e 
of the winter months, in She soventh (2) year of ie ill 
‘ajna Sitakarni Gaatani, 
Avelingcave by Vise, the Matic santas Ce 
‘great commander-in-chief Bhavagopa of the Kaus 
ee ees [to the cave. which : 
almost completed mionle-Bopaki it was 
Vasu), nats seiosse ‘was given [in it] to mendicant 
from the four quarters.+ 


fire 
anh 


‘This cave was until lately occupied by a Vainégi 
the right comer of the veranda as a cell for hi 
the hall a clay altar for his god. He was mundered 1 
1883 by a Koli for his money. % 

in honour of the colossal Buddha which is locally worshipped as 
Dharmargja, a lange fair, attended by about 600 from Nasik 
‘and the surrounding villages, is held on the thind Monday in Srdsane 
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2 The bahubini wariadni uku(n)te of the text ia ri it according to Prikrit idiom, 
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Places of Interest, *companiment and men beat sticks and blow shells, Booths, 


Cave XX, 





stalls are set up at the foot of the hil 1 

Cave XXT, closo beyond cave XX, is entered by @ broken door 
in the right wall of the court of cave XX. It ts a one hall 
25 10" deep and 10° high. In front for 6°77" the breadth of tho hell 
77 10°; then there is a corner! and beyond the corner the hesadth, 
is 212, The ceiling of the hall is rough and uneven and fo the 





back part of the cave the roof is about a foot lower than ‘near 


the front. In front are two pillars and two pilasters, ‘The pillars are 
Cight-sided in the middle and square below and aboye. In'front in 
Court Y deep and 17° 7" broad, with a large and deep eistern to the 
Tight, holding water. This hall does not appear to be a devel 

Bo tn cinta ho cells oF benches ; nor has it, a bench all round 
Halt, diningehalls or bhajana-mandapaa. Tt $s probably a attra, 
that is, either a cooking place or a place for distrituti grain, ‘The 
lage cistern in front wooms to be for tho convenience of the kitahere 
At XXL tho broad terrace ends and tho rest, of ‘the ‘path iy rough 
and in places difficult, : 

About thirty-four fect beyond cave XXT, 
level, reached bby rough rock-cut st 
open veranda in front, Its se walls’ aro undressed’ and. the bach 
wall is unfinished. Peg holes in the walls and in the ‘ed door 
Feet fo,thow, that it yeas used asm dwelling.» Tho ell ig 66 
deep and 5’ 4" broad, and the doorway 2” broad” ‘The hoight eannob 
Pe eertained ax tho coll is partly filled with elay. The Seah ge 
8°7 broad and 8” deep, 

Beyond cave XXIL, there seem to have been two or three 
excavations, the first of which looks like a cell much filled with 
wan hast ters cannot bo seen as they’ are eovsred ‘witht oie 
which have fallen from above, They must be small cells of th 
‘pecial intorest as tho rock is unfit for caves of any sina, 

About twonty-five yards beyond cavo XXIL, and almost 
same level is Cave XIE Mot tho ceiling show. that tere 
rome originally, five or six small dwelling cates oti cisterns 
{i front,” Tho frst probably was a dwelling eave with coll and 
Yeranda; the second probably consisted of am it 
@ coll and a half coll; the third consisted of mute 
cells; and the fourth, ofa oranda, two calls, and a Balt eRe 

four partitions of these dwelling-eaves hava bean ne 

seas {Thole uae into a lanyo ieroyular ‘hall ee the a 
Taree old dwelling caves can still be seen in thy, Cit 
Mahdyana sixth contury shrines have been mache ix the 


$f cg hall, and images have been carved in weet in. the 


Except in ‘the first “shrine this Mahey ki 
the work in caves IL XV, and XVI, Proowsdlng fro ao ‘okt 
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the first is'a ahzine in two parts, an inner shrine or gurbhigdra, 
finds porch or tibdri, The shrine is 10° broad, 7’&” deep, and’ 8" 3° 
high, | In the back wall is an image of Buddha sitting on a lion 
with the usual ornamental back, ‘The image is 7 4” high from 
head to foot, and 3° across the shoulders. ‘The face is sutrariiey 
by an aurvolay On each side a Vidi and Vidyédhari bringi 
materials of worship fly towards Zo the right and 
of Buditha aro two Ayowhisk bearers ear 0/3 hieg e 
Pliniesia att atin ota aching Ba“ 
jatdm ta in the hair a i 
owiehe Tight hand and a lotus bud with a 
deft. Tho left. fly-whisk bearer has broken off fron 
ies on the ground. He wears a crown, earrings, a neck! 


finger rings. He bears a fly-whisk in his fight 
thunderbolt in his left which’ rests on his Waitiend. 
the side walls is a Buddha sitting rose legged over 
are 8 high and if sro from, Ince, to: Knee. "The 
Mt iinage are broken. On either side of cach image 
oe Batkdban one over th other, 17" high, si 
Tho middle image is in the pacdimden and 
im iy Cross leaged in the teaching position. ‘The doorway. 
of the shino is 2° 10" broad and 6 3° hight The tio posts of 
doorway are carved in a it 
turns, andl by the side of the posts are carved petala, At the 
PE fuch post is a figure of a Nagaraja of which the r 
en, 


ar porch is 1 broad, 4 deep, and 8° 4" high. 
wall, on either side of # ling 
‘The loft holds a in the left hand in the 
tion and in the right hand is hale 
the matted coronet or jat 
forehead is a small teachi is probably a 
Pudmapdni Lokesvara. Below. on the vistors Ket isa igure 
igh with her hair in the ‘matted coronet or jatdmugat style, 
ight band is blessing and in her left hand is a half-Mown lees 
talk. She is the Mahéyana goddess 
of the doorway the large standing figure 
earrings, a throe-stringed necklace of 
or kundond of four 
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cach side, standing on lotuses. In front of the porch soe gen 

Pillars ‘and two pilasters, four-sided below with booed capitals 

of what look like pots with bands eut on their faces © very late 

Tie, Above the pillars, under the ceiling, are five’ small eres 

legged figures of Buddha and on cither side of each ie a Boake 
- 
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sativa as fly-whisk bearer, Unlike the five Dhyéni Buddhas 
of Nopél these figures are not all in different positions. ‘The 
middle and the end figures are in the tenching attitude, while the 
second and the fourth are in the padmdeana mudrd, Outside of 
the poreh in each of the side walls was a standing Buddha 4 hi 
ina Feces and over each three small sitting Boddhag ‘The Hight 
standing figure has disappeared. ‘The chief image in_thi 
Siecle and ornamented with silver, Het believed tobe 
Bhishma the teacher of the Kurus and is supposed to be teaching 
the row of small Buddhas on the inner face of the veranda, 

‘As is shown by marks in the roof, the second shrine has been 
made from an old dwelling cave which consisted of a veranda, a 
middle room, a cell, and a halfeell. ‘The middle room had on, the 
right a bench which still remains. All other traces of the room 
have disappeared. Of the cell, the front wall and part of the left 
wal are token. ‘The rest of he, ell han, baen deemed totes 
shrine. The shrine is 7' 8” broad, 6” 6” deep, and 7 high. In tho 
back wall is a teaching Buddha 5° high and 2!" across the shoulders, 
seated on a lion-throne with ornamental back. On either side of 
the Budidha is a fly-whisk bearer, 4’ 9” high, his hair in the matted 
coronet. style and an aureole round his face. ‘Tho bearer to, the 
right of Buddha has a relic-shrine entwined in his eoronet of hair, 
In his left hund he holds a fly-whisk and in his right a lotus stalle, 
The left figure has an image of Buddha in his coronct of hair, @ 
fiy-whisk in his right hand, and a blown lotus stalk in his left, 
Above each a heavenly chorister flies towards Buddha with w 
garland, In the right. wall is a seated teaching Buddha 42" hi 
find 1°9" neross the shoulders, On either side was a fy-w 

Bodhisattva smaller than those on the back wall of which 
i figure alone remains. Above it a small Bodhisattva abont 
igh sits on a throne with an ornamental back and rests his 
feet on an altar, “He bows to Budiha with both hands, His eloth 
is tied in a knot on his left shoulder, lis hair rises in anatted eindles 
and his fuce is surrounded with an aureole. Above the Bodhtaattye 
to the loft of Buddha, is a seated figure of neatly the same sive, the 
only differences being that he has a top-knot on the head like 
Buddha, He woars earrings and bracelets and has an aureale, 
Below the fect of Buddha are two deor and tween the deer ie the 
Buddhist wheel or diarmachakra. By the side of each deer ina 
recess is a,mnale and female figure, probably the husband and wife 
Who paid for the earving of the sculpture. On tho Teft wall are 
fhree rows with two seated Buddhas in each’ row about twenty 
inches high, the head surrounded with an aurvole ; 

The half eell of the same dwelling eave had alo 
hat looks like nn attached throe-quarter telecom: ot aha 
the broken base is alone left. ‘Tho back “wall of the erop 
thas been deepened and ornamented by a tenching Buddhn ceatet on 
LHeasual throne, his fect resting on a lots It is 82" high wed 
tra sis the shoulder. On ither sites eury Naina Sage 
in @ Sassanian eap flies towa h flowers. About three feet 

’ $" broad and 8 2° high, 


¥ e teaching Buddbs, 25" high and 11" serow the abouldiee 























Auated on a.couch. | His face is surrounded by an aureole About Chapter 





five fect to the left, in a smaller recess in the hack of the wont Flaoea ef 


Soh isa standing Buddha, 2°7" high, well proportioned and skilfaliy 
carvels ities Saha over his head. 

Pont tem Toot to the lett of this second recess is the third shrine, 
72" broad, 7" 6" deep, and 7” 4" high, dite bck wall teaching 
Buddha, five feot high seated on. tho usnal rich backed throne, HE 
B jvombipped as Karna On cither side a figure. 3° 2” high holla 

"pf fisy-whisk in the right hand. ‘Tho figure to the right of Bufdieg 
His hair rising in mattod circles which enclose an image of 
Buddha The Aft figaro has a crown and eurls hanging down his 
hack. Ta theleft hand of the right is a lotus flower with 
stall: and the left figure rests his on his waist and holds a 
thunderbolt. ‘The Toft figure has no ornaments; the right gure 
wrears earrings, a necklace, and braeelets, Above each a fig 
carvies garlands to Buddha aie) 

In the right wall is a figure 5’ 10” high standing on a lotus, Te 

gh crown, eatri eg hi bracelets, ‘The 

fhich seems to have been in the gift or vara position, is 
the wrist. Ho rests his loft hand on his Wwaisthane, 
ire image is surrounded by an aurvole. On either side cf 
him four figures each 1” 2” high sit fronlegged, ot lotuses one 
Wake wigeeet ats lowest on each side is broken. The images 
Wits Visitors left of the central figure are, at the top a Bodhisate re 
Yih an aureole round the faco wearing a crown, large earrings and 








ths figure ofa goddess witha long erown, a lange caring We as 
Baht car, a seduce tal pace oe Folds in both hands a roll 
Uke hat held by the last Sguro, the only differonen being thet hoc 
right age ie is above the Siow. oe Se also a 
less with earrings in ears, olds a bijorwm in 

or right and ned a ‘mantseript in her left. “To the visitor's right 
of the chief figure the highest is a Bodhisattva holding the same 
things as the. topmost left figure, the only diflercnce being that his 
left elbow; the third from below like the 

as earrings in both cars and holds acitron 
Bid a manuscript. "Tho second. from below is a gods ieee 
per one, the only difference being that her right hand is raised 
Above the elbow, while both hands of the upper figure rest on her 





corresponding left fi 








‘Tho left wall has a similar large central Bodhisattva 5° 2" 
gh, entirely surrounded hy an aurvole, His tight hand holding a 
pera jstaised above the elbow in.the abaya mudrd; the lett hent 
holds the stalk of a large lotus bud. He wears his hair in a matted 


over his shoulder on his breast, He has no ornaments. On ative 

pide Of hitn four smal figures ono over the other eorrespond te the 

figures on. the Fight wall. Tho lowest on each side is. broken 

To the visitor's left the topmost is a goddess sitting ‘eross-legued 
23-70 
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wearing a crown, earrings, and necklace. Her right hand rests on 
For kneo and holds eroded frait, ka a bijorvi hae Mel¥ heal 
holds a lotus bud with stalk, ‘Tho third from below is a second 

yoddess without any ornament. Horhair is piled in matted eireles, 

er right leg is raised and her left leg crossed in front. She rests the 
elbow of her right hand on her right knee, while the haud is raised 
in the blessing position and holds a rosary ; her left hand rests on 
her left Knee and-holds a half-blown lotns,” ‘The next is a simila 
sized figure of another goddess. She sits cross and wears 
her hair in matted coils; she has no ornaments... Tn her right hand, 
resting on her kned, is a bijorum and in hor lett hand, also resting 
on her knee, is a lotus bud with a stalk, 

‘The images to the visitor's left of the chief figure are, at the top 
aaitting Bodhisattva, with the right knee mised and the left leg 
erossed in front. He wears his hair in matted circles and hay no 
ornaments. His right hand holds a bijorwm and rests on) his right 
neo ; tho loft hand rests on the left knee and holds a lotms hy 
stalk. “The next figure is a goddess whose hair is drawn up.in 
matted cola, Sho has no ornaments and sits croselogged.. Het 
right hand, which is raised above the elbow, probably held a bijuraim 
and her left hand holds a lotus by the stalk. ‘The second from below 
is the figure of a goddess in n similar position, exeept that sheholls 
a lotus stalk in her left hand and a lotus bud in her right. ‘These 
goddesses are different forms of Téré Devi. 

‘The shrine door is 27 wide and 5°7" hi En the ii wal 
to one leaving the doorway, is an image of Buddha 3° high, sittinig 
on the usual rich-backed lion-throne with an aureolé round hhis face. 
Above on either side is a flying angel with bouquets of flowers... 

Next, in a recess with three arches, under a large eontral arch; 
a teaching Buddha, 2 3” high, seated on n plain backed lion-thyyiney 
rests his feat ona Totus. ifs head is surrounded by. an anneolle 
Above, on either side, an angel flies to him with garlands, On eithor 
side is a fly-whisk bearer, The one to the (visitor's) loft of Buddhiw 
has a thrée-tasselled crown, long curly hair flowing over his masks, 
and bracelets and armlets. His right hand holds a fly-whisle and 
his left rests on his waist. ‘The bearer to the left of Baddha has 
hishair in a matted eoronet and has no omament. He halds.e lots 
bad with stalk in his left hand and'a fly-whisk in his right — ‘This 
group is well carved, and is the best proportioned of all the Néalle 

Inhsyana or later sculptures, 

Next in the loft wall of the hall is a group of five Th 
the middle is a teaching Buddha seated im a backless Fe with 
‘an aureole round his face, and his fect resting on a lotus, On athe 
side isa Bodhisattva, his hair in matted eoils in which a relie-airino 
isenwound. Euch holds a fly-whisk in his right hand, 'Thesleft 
Bodhisattva holds a narrow necked jug or chambu in his left handy. 
and the right igure Totus bud with stale in. ‘his left hand 

he side of ‘ead isuttva is a standing Budd ! 
pooletiicaee i Buuldha, the let igure 

Next, to the left, is a small teaching Buddha seated on a baokliéss 

Next is a group of three figures, teachiny Budd seated 
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Close to the left of this large irregular hall 
Consisting of a cell and a veranda. ‘The cell 
tthe three sides, which has been eut 


Further on is a broken excavation which consisted of a cell and 
averanda. For twenty-eight yards further the rock is not suited 
forexcavation, and seems to have been blasted. Next is the begin 
nitig of a dwelling eave, which,as the rock is bad, has come to 
like'@ natural cavern. “But inscription 24 in its front wall shows 
that it was once a cave. 

‘The inscription is in four or five lines, the first three clear, the 
fourth dim, and the fifth lost: 
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Trammcrigh. 
\) fed wht aitiidgae aneaiege- 
fi Sie 2 maaraa’ 2 dia &” 
(3) fer gare? (eer! goer gor 
(@] are ee [arar]'t hi Peete 


Sanakrit, 

t uit afadigaer aiPedigg- 
fe} Easel Glare € 
(a) caeat qleat gating aorta ge" 
(a) ned ae araTtageat ae sos 


Translation, ba 
On tho 6th day of tho 4th fortnight of the winter month in 
th yene 2 of the untrlous King Betamdl, now ot Vicks 3 
on the aforesaid day thin was done by the Kutwnbika (ploughs 
man) Dhanasna with his mother andl father and with Jue 
Gloso beyond the last broken cavo is something which looks 
liko anothor excavation, : 
“Gum X51, Cave XXIV, about forty yards further to the loft, was an old 
— dwelling eave in two paris, voranda, with tro cele ie he 
fal, Jn tholef ond of tho veranda was a half eoll which probably 
hadaseat, Tho rightcell was larger than the loft ‘one, In the front 
of the vorancda a band of rock, dressod like n hoam of timber, soenta to ; 
have rosted on wooden pillars, Fromn this beam tho ends of four erows._ 
beams project, On the face of tho leftmost eross-boam toa, astouly 
carved trident, with rampant tigers instoad of prongs. ‘The fee 
the socond is broken, "On the face of the third are two tigees ono 
with a rider sitting back to back ; the fourth has a trident like the 
first, The beam ends support a belt of rock ‘on tho bottom of whieh 
about six inches apart rafters stand out about two inches, Above this a 
frieze about two feet broad consists of a contral rail about a foot broad 
and two side belts of tracery. | The lower belt is a row of much: 
PF animals galloping towanls tho loft, each wieh ‘boy behind it, Among, 
fhe animals ar tigers, sheep, elephants, bulls, eatels, pom alae 
The rail which is about a foot broad hus thiee \° 


° horizontal band 
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ie ete dy Neal perk an sag mite, 14 map bu pa 
Ait Lda ight ad vam omit ser te rnd ‘hemontdn 





: ain Sxpreaion an lds musi i th Mall 
inscriptions and. im puredycm in Airana's Sans} pe inves a 
mera Eins Ai ak aa 
aunts, Meh are miming between the fist ache 
‘asap er ter tho Sco wheat hag ial 
tna ae IMY probably veteran Pathe relationg 
pre tm Vararchin Prat Paka 
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facos of the uprights boing carved apparently with lotus flowors, Chapter XI 
he upper belt of tracery is a scroll of half lotuses about four inches pies of 
Ibrond divided by lily heads or lotus seed vessels, On the side wall 

inthe lft or eu comer isa ors with Bio fao of woman, whois 

embraced by a man who rides the horse. ling to this fi 

‘on tho right end is a tiger, and little to the right is a broken anisoal, 

At the right ond of the beam is an owl, and in front of it a. small 

“mouse, ‘In what remains of the back wall of the veranda, in. the 

‘space between the doors of tho two cells, isi ion 26. Tt is 

well preserved aud the letters are large, distinct, and well cut: 


Transcript. 
HI fet one catene bau | 
Preqeagae cage a 
[3] fetta e at gar ea age @a ara 
[2] [fra] a see. 


mnelrit, 
(t) Raa armen caine Gamer ahaa 
(8) Reueagaer anqearecaer eaq q- 
(8) tr ki 8 oa qarem sReTe TF AAT 
[a] (Pea) erga. 
Tranaation, 

To tho Perfect one. ‘The (gift of a), dwelling-cave and two 
cintorusof Vudhika (Vriddhika) the Damachika® Saka, a writer, 
inhabitant of Dasapura, Of these® [two] the noxt after the 
first is for [tho bonefit of] my mother and father. 

‘The two cisterns mentioned in Inscription 26 must be to the 
right of tho cave. Ono of the cisterns has still an inseription 
fon the back of a rocoss. ‘Tho letters aro Tango, clearly eut and 
distinct, and resomblo the lotters of inseription 26 









© Mo frst two Letters are. 
wat rons ofthe socond ia 





An tho thind line ends with mid and sa part ot 
ing, Toter Looks like ‘the curved Juthing pact of to, 


Pian 
Stu ‘di focription thow ia. a little confusion rogneting  Vuthiba and 
Danachta. Datsadin 


{una beon takon (Tats, See. Orient. Cong. $42, 343) tobe the 
Monor’s name and Vudhike nn attribute of it, The Latter form’ in said to. be. 





ed rom Sau ott gtte act, e,ee l t 
Aivoly, But wridiihite ia not sod in tho wense of an ustrer, nor in India te usury 
Rial mda i a po eae a ade 
cemerea™ piensa nooen 
Seta wea is eile heres ener ape sear 
Sheery ences eel wl et 

Sri capa Se af Wa al eatin alee 
em Sanat las errant, te er ng eb 
pees a hes 

emi ae Se aoe aa Teens ees 


‘Sinbabitant’ of Damasik or Damascus? Syrians nnd Syrian Parthians were called Sakae 
sind an ancestor of this Vwhiéa may have eome from Damascus by the Beralan Galt 
to Broach and thance settled in Dampara. 

4 Tho wonls in the toxt are ato obs podthiys apara. Ato refers to the two eiaterna 
in the nen ‘of hows’ (two). This part ofthe inscription seems to mean that the 
yelling cave and the elstorn to itvare for tho donor's own merit ;- while 
the other cistern, next to the first, is for the merit of hit mother and father. 
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‘Transcript. 
gies cane 
3] Base? gee die 


‘Sanskrit. 
3 ara 
[x Beer cere 


Perfect ‘ of Vadhika® 
To the . The [gift of a] cistern ) 
(Weiddits) the Damachita Geary a3 





‘ginal caves were of 
threo kinds, a chaitya or chapel-cayo, layanas or dwelling ete Mt 
sattras or dining-caves. Almost crery cave had a cistern or two t 
ELEPIY it with water. ‘Thoso old cisterns had enath mouths 50, 
they could be covered, and spread inside ints large q e 











_ Seat spvnesto be amita lor WG 3 oc the word may af that time 
‘been prooounced Saka. 


gia for Bia are often found fa 
Hanguage was different from tt 
the Pudhiba of 
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hollow. The chief of tho old cisterns aro near caves II? 
IU. VIIT.IX. XIV. and XX. the broken cistorn of cave XVIL 
snd several broken cisterns in front of XXIIT, Tho eistorn to the 
wost of X,, though now broken, was probably originally in the old 
style. | These three classes of caves and those cisterns appear to be 
tho only original excavations on th hill, 

{iho caves when first finished do not seem to haye contained images. 
‘Tho later image-worshippers, perhaps becanse other suitable sites 
Were not available, instead of cutting fresh caves, changed tho old 
caves to suit the now worship, ‘The images aro chiefly of Gantama, 
Baddhe, ‘the Bodhisativas, Vajrapinl sod Padmapéni, and the 
Buddhist goddess Téré; sll are in the style of the uorthera 
Buddhists. Similar images are found in some of tho Kanheri, 
Ajanta, Karle, and Elura caves. In several of the Kanherl and 

lura caves, with images of this class the Buddhist formula Yo dharma 
Jet &o. has been engraved. ‘Though this formula nowhore occurs 
in the Nasik inscriptions, the similarity of theimages shows that the 
later Buddhists of Nasik belonged to tho samo soct as the lator 
Buddhists of Ajanta, Hlura,and Kanheri, And as tho formula liko 
‘he images does not belong to southern Baddhists and is common 
among northern Buddhists, there seems little doubt that theso 
changes mark the introduction of the form of northern Buddhism 
w generally known as the Makdyana or Great Vehiclo. 
Inscription 28 shows that this change was introduced abont the close 
of the fifth or during the sixth coutury after Christ. 

‘The Nasik inscriptions hold tho first place among Western India 
inscriptions on account of theit length and fulness, tho value of 
he information they supply, and their excellent presorvation, Tho 
information they give is important not only for the history of the 
Nésik caves but for tho light whick it throws on. the paledgraphy, 
Philology, history, geography, chronology, mumismatics, religion, 
anid customs of Western India at the boginning of tho Christian ora 
As Asokn’s inscriptions of about n.c, 240 are the oldest extant 
written records in India, they should form the basis of all Indian 
paloography. ‘Tho characters in which the Asoka inscriptions nre 
written are eminently simple. After Asoka the characters changed 
under the two influences of time and of place, and in somo 
cases because of the introduction of a foreign or non-local element? 
Tf those considerations are kept in viow for the wholo of India, 
from tho forms of the letters the dates of inscriptions can bo 
Aeterminod within a margin of not moro than a hundred years. 
On paleographie grounds the twenty-seven Nésik inscriptions may 
Ye grouped into five classes? two (20 and 22) in tho first; tan 
(18, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 26, 27, 6) in the second; thirteen 

















} Thin cistora has in Into times been turned into a Iarye reservoir, Seo above pd, 
cia ob tte that wil an Gi spoof etter tay cntane in w new ae 
nw syle ean nover appear in nn ol x 

iri mene rata ling nth theta he print 
‘te of th inacriptione; the order of tho ingriptions in each class haa’ Doon tite 
secur to tho Suppo a cach 
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19, 25, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,21, 24, 17,8, 9, 7) in the third; one 
Gr is tata aak eos (23) in tho Sick "The two-ta the tees 
class are short inscriptions. To the ordinary observer the letters: 
appear much like Avoka’s leters, but examination shows that they 
are slightly differentand later. In inscription 22 the dhsira strokes, 
Which wore originally right-angled, are obtuse-angled ; the dhras, 
also originally right-angled, are rounded; the letter ja, originally 


‘an upper and lower half circle joined together, is like 
tacked Bugtish EE; the zigang be is upright ; and tho si 
of la and da, which nsed to be at right angles separately 
are slightly carved. In inseription “20 Avcka’s eo 

rounded at the head; and in is este of amie 
upwards from the end of the lengthened head, the 1 
Jengthoned and the upward stroke forms part of the secon 
Neither the influence of place nor of time could alter the styl 
Asoka’s letters within » yey . The 
coins of the Baktrian kings (8.0. 135) 

(we. 120) ior epee eeatine to Asoknis* letters than the 
corliest inscriptions at Nasik. In these coins the back of ja has 
not grown upright; ra is still winding; and the strokes of akira 
sere still at right angles. Nasik inscriptions 22 and 20 must therefore’ 
he taken as later than either Agathocles (p.c: 135) or Pantaleon 
(6.c.120). Tt probably would not be wide of the mark to. assi 
these two inscriptions to about nc. 100. ‘The differences in 
forms of the letters are too slight to justify a decision as to which | 
of the two inscriptions is the earlier. “They probably belong to the 
sume time. 

After inscriptions 20 and 22 were engraved a change came over” 
the characters in which the Nésik inscriptions were written, This 
change was due not only to time, but also to the uso of ithe! 
Malwa and. Upper India style, which seems to have adinitted :a! 
Peculiar thinning ond thickening or maroda of the letters: In thi 

le the tops of all letters are well developed triangularly ; 
gh, ja, pha, ma,la,and va havo flat bases ; the left-side steve ofaby 
4s sometimes cornered instead of curved, its right stroke, goes (pya 
and. its- top is developed ; ra, ka, and’ ulira sometimes go Gory 
straight and are sometimes curved; the shira strokes are thitiner 
1s they wind more back; the first part of pa bends ina little, andl 
the bases of sa (g) and ga are fat and cornered. ‘Thess pectligdtieg 
mark the letters of Mélwa and Upper Iodia, and as the letters of the 
Keshatrapas of Malwa and Surishitra are derited from thie Upper India 
style, this may be called the early Kshatrapa style, ‘To this style all 
{hig ten inscriptions in class TL (18,10,11,12,13,14,16,26,97, ea Ot 
belong. It's dificalt to docide which of the inseripticne bu Gass Poe 
should come first. Inscription 18 appears older than Ushavadata’s! 
18 mneriptions (10, 11,12, 13, and 14), ocauso, though fa style 
18 mostly resembles Ushavadita’s inscriptions, the Images gha wna 
Po anda arenot fat as in Usharadate’s, and the back of fae eooea 
Gh hese differences, it ia true, may ‘be duo to the 2 fl ert 
locality, that is, to the fact that the writer belonged ta a differsnt 
country. But seeing that the position and style of the cave in which 
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inscription 18 is carved, show thot it is not much Inter than the 
chaitya or chapel-caye to tho cast of it, it ia probably not incorrect 
to say that insoription 18 is earlior than the five Ushavadita 
insoriptions and belongs to about 1.0.50, After 18 come Ushava- 
dita’s five inscriptions 10, 11, 12, 18, 14. All belong to the samo 
time and may bo taken to be about fifty years later than inscription 18, 
that is, about the beginning of the Christian era. After Ushavadsta’s 
five come inscriptions 26 and 27. ‘Tho ikdrar in these two inscrip- 
tions nro like the ikirae of Ushavadite’s five, and the stylo of 
many of the letters is similar, but the thickening of the heads and 
tho Ppeculine. thinning and thickening of the of the letters ix 
not 80 noticeable as in Ushavadata’s five, In fact the stylo of 
inserptions 26 and 27 is a mixturo of Ushavadéta’s fivo northern 
and the five southern inscriptious 1,2, 8, 4, and. Still inscriptions 
26and 27 resemble the five northern inscriptions in so many points 
that they must he taken to belong to the same class and the same 
time. Next comes inscription 16. It resembles the five northern 
inscriptions in styley but there is a prime point of dffereneo, namely, 
that all its tkéras aftor going upturn off in front. It may be of the 
same time as Ushavadita or alittle later; it cannot be much later, 
Like 26 ond 27:nscription 6 is a mixture of the northern and southern 
styles. Many of tho letters are in the southern style and as in. the 
anther styl tho tope are not friangulary dovaloped, but its ka and 
fa are liko those in the other inscriptions of the second class. ‘Tho 
ton inscriptions of elass UL therefore vary from nc. 50 to about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

‘Tho letters of the thirteen inscriptions of class ILL (19, 25, 1,2, 
8,4, 5,21, 24, 17, 8, 9, and 7) differ from those of the inscriptions 
of, the socond class, in being simpler and without the peculiar 
thiuning. and thickening of the second class. This may be called 
the southern style, as it is from tho south that the letters of 
theso thirteen inscriptions are derived. Inscription 19, the first 
of this third class, is no doubt a litile later than the inscriptions of 
fhe frst cles, ‘Tho lower Parts of ma and wa aro fist intend of 
round ; an the upper parts: », la, sa, and ha go up to the 
‘samo level, while before ono vas leer tan nthe other. Ta isnot a 
Great change and may bo simply duo to a difference in the country 
Gf tho writer. Tho first and Int iseripions over the sintsos ja the 
back wall of the Néusghit rest-chamber aro much like the Nasik 
is mas of the first class, whilo the inscription over the second 

Statuos, thongh certainly contemporary with tho other 
two, is much like this inscription. The difference may simply 
‘be in the way of writing, Inscription 19 may, therefore, be only a 
little later than tho inscriptions of tho first class, or about nc. 50. 
Tnsoriptions 25,1,2,3,4, and 5 are all of Pulumévi’s time (a.0.5-27) 
and they are no doubt Inter than 19. ‘Their ga is more rounded ; gha 
Tins bocome flat at the base instead of round, and all its strokes go up 
equally high ; the lower parts of cha, which originally were irregularly 
round, are now pointed ; da which in inscriptions of the first class 




















2 See below pp. 625-685, 
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resembles Asoka’s da, has its lower part tuned mach to th 
instead of going straight down ; the lower parts of pa, ya, la, cattle 
Ihave become flav instead of round ; and the ikira stroke, which was 
originally only slightly turned, now tarnsmuch backwardsasitgoesup, 
A comparison with inscription 19 would make these six 
(25, 1, 2,8, 4, and 5) about fifty yoars later, that is, about the bey 
ning of the Christian era, Of inseription 21 only a. few letters aro 
reserved. It is difficult to faye regarding its date, but the 
form of the letters is sonthorn, differing from hap Its ¢ %) has 
threo strokos instead of the usual three dots, wl ‘ich would tend to 
show that it belongs to about tho same time as Palumévi's inscription 
(25) in which also is shows aa thruo strokens It probably of about 
the same date (n.c.5-a.0,17) as Pulumayi’s inscriptions (1,2,8,4.0, 
25) but the bottom of its yais not flat but rounded, which suggests that 
itmay be. little catlier. After 21 comes inscription 24 of Gautami- 
uutra Yajnaert Sétakarni (a.0.85-50).. Tis letters beyond doubt aro 
Inter than Pulumseis: hc lower hocantd one line of na andwa 
bends slightly lower down on either side ; ta is like tho later naj 
and the lower part of da goes a little more to the right, ‘The 
peculiarities show that inscription 241s undoubtedly Jater than. 
mivi's, though after no great interval. ‘Tho letters of inscription 
are similar, but its da and sa appear to be a little earlier than those! 
inscription 24. Tt may bo of the same time ore lathe orci 3 
is not much room for difference. Inscriptions 8, 9, and7 are in the 
fame stylo of lotters as 24, and all are probably of the kame ager 
‘The dates of the thirteon inscriptions of olass IIT. (19, 25, 1, 2, Bey 
5,1, 24, 17,8,9, and 7) therefore vary from 0.56 te nabs a 
Class TV, has only one inscription No. 15. The letters are not 
in the southern style but belong to the style of ‘Ushavadata’s 
‘inscriptions, and are lator than thom. In form the greatly resemble 
the letters of Rudradiman’s Girnér inscription (1 itrapa era 720" 
‘about 4.D. 16) or are perhaps. little Inter. The difference in time 
between inscription 15 and Ushavadsta’s inscriptions ay spears tobe 
about 100 years, Inscription 15 may therefore bomanigcedl tothe 
beginning ‘of the second century after Christ, ene 
Class V. ins only ono inscription No. 23. Tt belongs to the th 
hon changes were made in cave XX, Tn the form of ite te 
it is the latest of all Nisik inscriptions and much resembles’ 
letters of the oldest Chalukya copper-plates or. soma Va } 
inscriptions of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, 
‘This paleographic evidence seoms to show that the Nésik we 
§griptions vary from about n.c.100 to about 4.0,500 of a Livle tahoe, 
Tho Inst date, we know, does not record the male ca 
bat refers to additions and alterations. ‘Tho paleograntis oe 
therefore seetns to show that all the caves, except XV, and XVI, 
Tate mado etwoon xc, 100 and 4.0.50, “Caron XV, and XY 


have no inscriptions, but tho style of their sculptnca 

the spe of ths auton in cave XX, ‘hick insrtpion Oat 
long to the fifth or the beginning of the wi 

XY. and XVI. therefore belong to that men te ceuemny: | Caves 


Nésik inscriptions old a ‘high place’ among “Wester ral | 
































called kunitéra or prince ; but the fact that he is mentioned shows 


eave inscriptions on account of the importance and the amount of 
the historical information which they supply. Though they do not 
bya conncsted histovial recon), they give detachod items of 

i ion, which, with the help of probable conjectures, throw 
light on the history of Westorm India between 2.0. 100 and a’v. 100, 
“According to the paleographio evidence the kings mentioned in 
tho cave inscriptions come in the following order : 
i 8} Kawna on Kutsnva. 
(2) Haxvsrer on Haxused, 

3) Nanarina. 

(4) Gavrairorna Siraxanyt. 

(5) Viswnruirvrea Puzomtvi. 

ay Gavramievrna Yarsasni Sfraxanwt, 

(7) Mionanivorna Stvaparta. 

(8) Isvanasnxa, 

© first of these is Krishna, The chiof ground for placin 

Krishna first is that the form of the letters in inscription 92, in whi 
his name oectrs, is older than the form of the lettera in any other 
Nisik inscription in which the namos of kings ocour. Inscription 23 
Gescribes Krishna as belonging to the Sétavahana race, Of the 
‘Sétavahana dynasty the only historical written record is in one of the 
‘Ninéghét inscriptions in West Poona. The inscription over the first 
of the nino statues on the back wall of the Ninéghét rost-chamber 
Contains the words Ryd Simuka Sitavéhano Sirimdto, that is Tho 
illastrions king Simaka Sétavéhana, ‘Tho inscription over the second 
‘Sndthird statuos givestwonames king Sétakani and queen Nayaniké. 
‘Tho inseription over the fourth statue is prince Bhiya, ‘Then follow. 
‘races of two statuos the Jnseriptions over which are entitely lost. 
Tho inscription over the seventh statue is Maharathégrianka Yiro, 
‘The eighth and ninth statues are lost but the inscriptions over them 
ead prince Hakusiri and prince Sétavahana, Statues such as theso 
in tho Nandghét rest-chamber? generally. mt the person by 
‘Whom tho work isdone, and his parents, brothers, and sous. When, 
8s in the Nangghat chamber, there aro several statues, they must be 
‘Arranged in accordance withage,tho eldestholding the placo of honour, 
Following this rule tho parents of the donor would come first 
then the donor, then his brothers, and then his sons. Applying thig 
rule to the Nangghét statues, the first or Simuka Shtayalmana trout 
hha tho founder of the family ; the next, Jing Sitaknni, would be his 
sou and Nayaniki, the first to his right, would beSétakani’swife. As 
hejis called king, Sétakani must have sucoceded Simuka Sétavéhana, 
‘The next is Kuméra Bhéya, who cannot have been king as ho is 





that he was person of importance. As the two noxt statues (Sand 6) 
4nd their inscriptions have disappeared a conjecture must be made. 





on the Nindghét statues (Jour. B. 8. R.A. Soo, XII. 11) was pub 
‘Shag sgn (188) vse thoNanghatsndutnnely cated 
thie onter ofthe statats, Compare Honey Cascteoe, ATV seh 


Compare tho statnon of Vizald (4.0, 1200) and ha family in the Jain 
Veahiindorn tit by Wim-on Mowat Avy “tots Wetec ketasfef wR 
Rajputdnn Gacctee, IL 160,158 
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‘Their inscriptions show that tho three statues which follow (7, 8, 
ss 9) cotoos kingay eos Seta officer and the others Reaves 
Bearing tho Indian practico in mind it is improbable that. there 
tatue of king Vedieri who, as is recorded in tho 
iption, made the Nénéghét cutting and the rest-chambor. 
ground statues 5 and 6 may be taken to bo Vedisrl and 
wile. | Tho throo following statuos (7, 8, 9) will then be Vedisrt's 
inister for Mahiréshtra, who finished the Néngghét cutting, and 
Vedisti’s two sons. ‘Tho following will thon be the genealogy + 


LMR SpA 2) 


Bimuka Sitabdhasin: ‘Prince Bhiya. ‘ 
Sitakani (oantea ‘Niynnika), 
Vodisiri Sitakani, 














Princo Hakusist, Prince Gitaydbnna, 9 
This Nénght insription given tho only continued ‘storieat 

reeord of the Sétavihana family. ‘Tho Bhigavata, Mataya, Vaya) 
and Vishnu Paréns all montion Sétakarni and other names whitch —| 
Professor Wilson has identifiod with names of lator kings of this 
dynasty, and this identification Ins psn accepted. ‘The Parsing 
call the Sétavéhanas Audias and Andhrabhityas, nainos whicl 
howhore occur in any kuown jnnoription of tho Sétawdtann : 
‘Tho great Néndghit inscription ealls tho fathor of Vedistt A 4 
fulecardhana that ix propagator of tho Angie family, ‘This toy 
bo an older namo of tho dynasty, and be derived from the fact thay 
they came from Ania’ or north Boar, ‘They may afterwards 
boon called Sitavéhanas from xome famous king of that nome 
Puranic Andlra or Andhrabhritya may cithor boa name by which 


they wore locally known or n naino which was given to them ay later 
times, 





“aey 
‘Though hy themselves Purtnio lists aro not trustworthy, “all 
Probably contain certain amount of historical fact and may 


‘sed as evidence when they fit with facts established. from 
sources. Dr. Blibler has suguested that Simnkn, tho first statue 
tho Nénighét chamber, is Sinuka, the first nino which ovcure in il 
Mataya Pardo list, ‘This suggestion soomns probable and is m 

by tie consideration that tho Sipraka of tho Vishnu, the Sip 

of the Véyu, and the Sisuka of the Matsyn Purdns ‘appear to be : 
corruptions of the Néniyhét name Simuka, arising fromm 
reading of the lettor mi, a mistako which soems to have boon 

abot the fourth or Rfth century Rete ns might aad 
titer ao pra, aku or dhu, and each Parin-writer adopted the reading. 
he though it best. And as Sishnka and Sidhuka soo, veaningless 


ames they wore changed into Sisukit nnd 
Among the names that follow Simuka in the Purdie lists 














' Auga in the old name of Bohir north of the. Chhapra, pe 
Baagaipa “Lake to Faadinge = 
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only one that with tho Nénfighat names is Sétakani (Sk, Chapter: 

Bélakeeni, tho third king sooording te tho Pasco : Places. 


From tho form of the letters the Krishya of Nésik inscription 22 
an havo lived st mo great interval of time from the date at pay ia 
ligt tho Ninfiltt inscription was carved. ‘Tho. Parén place a Mis tese 
Krishaa socond im tho list and call him the brother of the first 
Simukn Sétayéhonn. ‘This seems not impossible, ‘The omission of 
his statue in the Nénéghét chamber may be duo to his having bean 
the brother of Simuka, a copperplate and othor insriptions not 
unusually omit to mention brothers. If this supposition is correct 
Bet Satakarni cannot bo tho son of Kelshnerae toe unlikely that ke 
should ake a statue of his grandfather and leavo his fathor unropre- 
sented. At tho samo time if Simuka Sitavéhaua was tho founder of 
ho Sétavdbann dynasty Krishna ennnot bo his brother as in tho 
inscription ho iscalled of tho Sétavéharia family, a phrase which 
could not bo used of the brothor of the founder of ‘a dpa. But 
tho fact that the Purdns mention that Krishna gu his brothor, 
while the other successions: aro all from father to son, mukon i¢ 

bablo that Krishna was actually tho brother of Simukn, If this 
tof tho original founder of the family may havo boon not Simuka. 
but an older king of the namo of Sétavéhana, though it ia also 
Fatrible that Sétavdhana may bo the namo of the family. which 

Sétakarni, afterwards caine to be used as a personal name, 

OF the kings. mentioned in the Nasik caves, on tho evidence 
furnishod by tho style of inscription 19 in which his name 
Geours, Hakwert comes noxt in ordor of timo to Krishna, King 

tay be tho prince Halcusist of the Nénsghét inscription 
attor his accession to tho throne. Excopt from tho form of their 
{pactptione there aro no materials from which tho ago of these early 
ara ices can bo dotormined. ‘Tho only bi we record that 
throws light on. subject is tho groat Hathigumpha inscription 
of ing ‘Khérnala at yagi nour Onituck. "This insexption 
gives m history of king Khéravela’s roign year by year, 
Sonlains the following record: Ditiyo che sa ai Be 
imadisam haya-gaja-nara- julam dadam pathépayati, 
That is "In tho second Your (after Khdoorsie installaton ag dog 
Sitaknai protecting the wast sends, wealth consisting chiolly of 
horses, clophants, men, and chariots’ In the thirteenth year of 
his reign king Khérayeln records the making of pillars and other 
works at Udayagiri, and gives us the date of tho making of tho 
work, and also it may be assumed of the riting of the ineription, 
Panantariya, sathivasaeate rijamuriyakile vockhine cha 
nt ono hun 3 
peeeeindonyem, istia’ nf cdrod and sixty-fifth year of 
Maurya rulo, after one hundred and sixty-four yeara nd passod 

Uhis, deducting tho eleven tween. the two events, 
Satakani’s date at 154 of tho Maurya era of Kelinga, ‘The 
jnestion arises whether this era should be taken to begin with 

dragupta the founder of the Mauryas or with Asoka his 
randson. As no inscription has yet been found dated in the 
faurya era no help ean be received from that quarter. Khéravela’s 
insoription is from Kalinga, In his thirteeuth edict Asoka says 


: 
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that he took Kalinga in his ei; ‘ear after the massacre, 
bloodshed of millions of men wee Asoka expresses _ 





As the Puréns have more than one 
which Sétakani Khéravela’s i 





on, would fall about nc.90; and prince Hakust! about no70. the. 
following would be the. ‘gonsalogival tab table: 7 


ed 

ZT Pr! 

Simaka Sétavahana, ‘His brother Krishna, a 
80,110, | 
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Princo Sitaydhana, 
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19) of Ushayndita in the great’ Kérlo cave; an inscription 
Prstapcen minister Ayama at Jannar ; and Nahapina’s ae 
‘which have boon found in Kathidwar and in Nasik. In his Nasik 
inscriptions (Insc. 14, 1.3) Ushavadéta describes himsclf as a Saku 
‘iat the pond Kehaharéta, 


in-law of Ni 10, 1.1). 
Usharadfeve fathors caine was Dintba (hae Io et 
who (Insc. 11, 1.1; Tnse. 13, 1.2) calls herself the daughter of the 
Keshaharita Ne was, Dakshamitri, 


adit 
mado many gifts both to Brahmans and to Buddhists. He wade 
to the river Bérndsé, probably the Bands in ‘Palanpur; fed 
londreds of thousands of every year; gave in 
ight ‘to Bréhmans at Prabhas or Somnéth-] ‘in Kathiwir; 
Dailt rest-houses and alms-houses at Broach, Dazor in Malwa, 


and wolls ; made charity ferries over the Tépti, Ambikn, 
Pér, Damanganga, and Dihénu rivors between Surat and’ Dahon 
‘and rest-housea and bathing-places on the river-banks; gave 32,000 
‘cocoanut trees in Nargol near Umbargaon in’ ‘Tian to an 
grlor of mendicants living at Pinditaksvada @), Govardians, 
Suvarmamukhs (2), and Rémkand in Sopra. - Healso, after bathing 
‘at Pashkara lake in Rajputéna, gave 300,000 cows and. a vill 
(Inse, 10, 12-8), He mado the gift of a village to the Karle mon 
and built cave X. at Nasik and gave a field and money for tho 
maintenance of the monks who lived in the eave. 

From tho above it appears that tho places at which Ushayadéta 
made gifts of « kind which implics political control are wearly all 


on the coast of Western India botween Broach and So 









the grant of a village near Kérle, the above 

Sahydaria do not imply territorial ee control ; and the 

i paieaa ‘at Prabhisa or Sor in Sonth Kéthidwar and at 
jal 


in Rajputéua are such as might have been given had 
Ushavadsta visited those places as a pilgrim, Ushavadéta soome to 
have boon Nahapina’s governor of South Gujarst and the North 
Konkan coast from Broach to Sopra. That h-was net i ont 

from the fact that he does not call himself king, and from 
his own statement (Insc. 10, 1.5) that he went to Malwa at the 
order of some one, probably Nabapina, whom ho calls tho lord, 
Dhattéraka, 

‘Tho dato at which Ushavadsta mado Nasik cave X. is not given 
in the great inscription 10, bat in a grant mado to tho cave 13) 
fhreo dios aro given 4t- whe @ promised a gift of 70, 

diréhapdnas; 45 when he falilled the promise made in 413 and 42 
‘Whou he made other money grants to the cave. As this inscription 
ig'in the cave and records grants made in connection with the 
Gayo, cave X. mast be older than the year 42. Ushavadita must 

have been slive and old enough to govern a provinces 
Betwoon 41 and 45, and ns daring those years his father-in-law 
Ws apparently living, thereean have been no great difference in age 
betwoon them. 





‘The Junnar inscription shows that in the 46, or nearly the 
same time as Ushavadéta, Ayams who himself Nahapéna’s 
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minister made the grant of a porch ina etve at Jen Aig 
sounds like a non-Indian name. He was probably Nahapana’s oy 
in change of the country above the Sebiadris as Usharads 
the country between Sopra and Broad e 
‘The evidence from Nahnpina’s coins is from four in tho writer's 
session of which two were found in Nasik and two i Kéihitwhe, 
Fiko tho, Kathigmae Kshatrapa coins, on the obverse is a Bead 
surrounded by a legend in later Greck chaructors, Hike those of tha 
coins of Azes (nc. 50) but moro corrupt, On the reverse, fusions 
the chaitya-liko three half-cirelo symbvls ofthe Kathieae , 
Nahapéng’s coins have an arrow and a Greck thunderbolt. Row 
the two symbols are legends in India and Baktrian Pali “OF Kingz 
Tiiahacdia Nabapéna,’ the Tndo-Pali legend elog’ Hapee 
Keshaharétasa Nahapénasa, and the Baktro-Pali, which is mthor 
corrupted, Raiio Chhahanitasa Nahapdnasa, ae 
Nabapéna’s coin is much like that of Chashtana the founder of the 
Rathidmds Kshotraps. Tho only dilforenco ia in. tho way of 
[aaring tho hair and in the hoaddross, ‘Tho back hair in Nalaphaa's 
gun tppears short, while in Chashiana’s coin the Ick hais,'aa: fa 
Ritthian coins, is arranged in parallel horizontal braida, ” Asal 
Nahapéna’s headdress is liko a cap, ‘htly inaccurate copy of 
thian ‘headdress, with toothlike braids of hair in fonb,, 
{hashtaoa’s headctress is a plain cop and no hair is shown in front, 
Bo far as it is visible tho Grook legend on the abverso of both cote, 
looks almost the same and appears to road like Voom: ait 
have on the reverse the Buktro-Pali logend with the Tadeo 
logend which proves that both were Satraps or visoroys of the same 


King and wore originally connectod with Uppor India? At the eng 
time, they” oon ta: ove bolonged to. diferent famiinty a 































inseriptions 10 and 12 of his son-in-law and 11 and 13, ote 
danghter describe Nahopina ax Kehnhardtn Kshatrape: Neha ‘| 
which may either mean Nahapina the Kshatra of an overlo: 
named véta ox the Kshatrap Nahapiina of tho Ksliterane 
family. On tho other hand his coin has Rdjno Kehaharitasa 
Nahapénasa, thot is, Of king Kebaharita Naboton Though he 
inal cillad'a Ksbatrapa on the coin, ho isso called fa the wee 








ts ) and in inscriptions 
and coins of Chashtana’s successors tho Kathigwan trapas, the 
title Kshaharita does not occur. This avidenee tune saneee 


show that Chashtana and Nakapéna bet i t to 
‘The letters on their coins prove that they Sev jerome. familiegs 


Were vieeroys of 

Parts, ‘The fact that on Chashtans’s coin his tak * Gham ag ul 

he is not called a Kshatrapa 
rat 


a i 00 his coins, we know * 
Si A ic os 
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notitlo shows that Chashtana was not an hereditary but an appointed 
Kshatrapa,t 

‘Noither Nahapéna's nor Chashtana’s ooins are dated. But, as 
has been said above, three dates ocour in Nasik inscription 13 of 
Nohapina’s son-in-law, and one in an jusoription of his minister at 
unnar. At the time of all those inscriptions Nahopsna was probably 
alive. The dates extend from 41 to 46, and are simply dated ease 
that isin the year. ‘Though there are no dates on the coins either of 
Chashtana ot of his grandson Rudradéman, Radraddman’s insorip- 
tion on tho Girmér rock in South Kithidwar gives the dato72, and 
this has boen shown to belong to tho begiuning of his reign? 
All Radradéman’s snccessor: give corresponding dates both in 
‘oie coins and inscriptions. ‘Their inscriptions alsy. are’ dated 
simply vase or in the year. They are therefore probably dated in 
tho ‘same ora ss Ushavadéta’s inscription. ‘This era cannot have 
beon started by Nahapéna as it is improbable that Chashtana 
would have adopted an cra begun by another Kehutrapa of a 
different family. ‘The era must therefore belong to their common, 
Sverlord. Who this overlord was cannot be settled until coins of 
Nabapéna and Chashtana aro found with the Groek clear and 

tire. But all the Kithidwir Kehatrapas have pled on their 
eoins the Greek legend which appears on the obverso of Nahapénn’s, 
coins, and this seems to be the name Vonones differently spelt. 

‘The following evidence goes to show that Nakapéna and Chash- 
tana were Parthian Kel 2 They are called kshutrapa which ig 
the Parthian title for governor; their coins elosoly resomble Parthian, 
ecins; the Indian name for Kehatrapa coins was P4ruttha or 
Parthian drammas*; and Nabapéna’s attribute of Kshaharéta soma 
fo bo a Sanskritisod form of tho Parthian Kharaosta, 

‘Tho Parthian overlord of Nahapana and of Chashtana-cannot be 
identified. According to the present knowlodge of the later history. 
of Parthia, which is very incomplete, Mithridates (n.c. 140) is the only 
Parthian king who is supposed to havo invaded Indiat The only 
‘namo foand on Indian coins which can bo compared with the name 
of ono of the Parthian Arsacide is Vonones, a name which 
‘on several coins of his descendants or subordinates. Ono such gold 
vin, found at Kapuredi Gadi near Peshawar, is now in the writer’s 
Posession. It is not s coin of Vononos, but of Spalahora and 
Spoladagama who appear to bo the descendants or subordinates of 

‘onones. The obverse has the name Vononos in Greck; the reverse 
has no Vonones but the legend ‘ Of Spaladagama son of ra? 
in Baktro-Péli. This leaves no doubt that Spalahora and his son 























1 Compare Ind. Ant, VI. 258. “nd, Ant, VIE. 258, 
scat dors ar nto i ona nit of he went Sen 
Ang Sormenvara (1240-1960) who makes a grant of 162 Parattha drums. 
Gatien, XIV" Na,” Apot found ta the, Konkan contatced bot Carat ead 
traps coins, showing thatthe Katndrapa coum allel Puruttha drammss weg 
lg ourent withthe Gadhia which "ware simply called dommes Paruithe 
coins are also mentioned in Jain book. 
“Gardiner Coinage of Parthia n° Namiamata Oriatalia; Rawlinson‘ Sisth 
Great Oriental Mouatchy, 78. 
23-78 













"Chapter XIV. 
‘Places of Interest, 
Nise. 
‘Pind Lana Caves. 
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Spaladagawa were either descondants of Vonones or his 
in India, After Spaladagama many Kshatrapa inser 
have beon found, An inscription which I found in Mathura, in the 
Baktro-Pali character, records the deposit of Buddhist relies and tho 
making of a monastery or sanghirdma by a daughter of Ks 
jl Sho calls reel che mother of Kharnost Yard 
inscription mentions other eonton shatrapas ; Pdato 
tennot bo delerataods The late o& Réjula’s coin and-on tho 
inscription of his son Suda appear to. bo of the time of Nabapin 
and tho title Kharuosti much resembles tho name Kshabardta® Tb is, 
iblo that this prince and his father are of tho samo a8 
Rrctapn, and tint th atebute Khamost or Kshahardta inay- 


been somotimes used as a mal name as was ‘tol pe : 















Sétakarni. From tho form of the letters in his coins and it ‘i 
Mons Natapon appears obo not much tr Aha Gala a a 
who raled in the North-West Provincos, and it seoms probable | 
about Nahapéna’s time the Ksbatrapas camo south and over 
Mabéréshtra aud part of Weetorn India, ate 
No ovidenoo is avnilable to dotormine tho dates of Réjula and 
Sada; the only dated inscriptions are those of the Westorn India 
Kehatrapas, Nakapna wud Cheahtans and his suocesserss "Tha 
cannot bo tottlod’ till more: Tight line ‘been’ thrown on Parthian 
history. This much sooms almost certain that the overlord of 
founder of tho Kshatsupas was one Vonones. who waa either a 
Parthian king or » Parthian adventurer. Tho date on ey 
















coina and inscriptions ix of this Parthian overlord who. 
stablishod his ore aftor | 
48 all known Parthian and Kshatrapa rocords are silont on this pointy 
tho only sourees from which the dato of this ora can be approximataly_| 
stonsan ce ee _ geecla of Sia who ruled at the | 
samo timo as tho Kéthiéwar Kshatropns, or politioal changes daring 
tho timo of the Gupta and Valabhi kings, Ber 
‘As the Kahatrapas wore drivon from Mélwa and Surfhtra by the 
Tater Guptas, the Sato of tho Gupte con(juest. must pees 
correspond with the date of tho last of the Kshatrarae, 
Gupta Kings the fourth Sunulragupta (about Gupta ofa. 60 
227) sooms not to have held Malwa or Sardshtra, In thi list OF 
subject countries on his Allahabad pillar the names of Mélwa nd 
Snrishtes do not appear. - ‘Tho Malwa kings Abbira and Yandahg 
nd Médraki aro rofored to as rospocting the Guplas, but 
thoir mubjects. ‘The Guptas thorvfore didnot thea hold Malwa, 
‘to coin of Samudragupta has boon found either in, Malwa ae 
Kathiorér, Bat his son Chandragupta, Vikramidity 
expedition against Malwa. An inscription of his tm 





ing somo great victory. in Tn 








2 his is on tportat nncription, whieh tho Pandit hopes to pa 
3 The Pandit haa recived frou Gonctal Canneghag ea Uah 
palette obverse the Grek legen Lops ed ee BD 
i legend" Cittropnsa Karataswnas Aria ete 
radi pricy Khasi ei 
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Udayngii cave none Bhilsa rocords its construction by « post from 
‘Pétalipatra who had come to Udayagiri. with Chondragapta, This 
sBowntiat Maw aad wih Serihira” wore conquered about tha 
timo of Chandmgapta IL. And this is supported by a copper-plato 
fw. Deccan branch of the Gapte dat ro ta deaceok om. 
Ghandeagupts Vikramaditya of Ujjayiai In another cave ab 
Daayngtt is’ an: ionoription ia the Gupta. yoar 82: nnd this 4s, 
approxinntoly the dato of the conquost of Mdlwa by tho Gaptas, 

Ijdragiuptn’s reign ended abont 96, a8 it appears from an insori 
tion in Garhws twouty-fivo talon south-woub of Allahabad that in 
his son Kamérngupta was reigning ‘Thus, as the Goptas are 
known to have boon conquering noar Bhilsa in 82, allowing « fow 
years for the spread of thoir power to. Ujinyini, tho dato of tho 
Gapta conquost of tho Kshatrapas may bo estimated at Gupta 90, 

"Tho dato of Chnshtana, th founder of the Kshatrapas, ean bo 
Approcimately fixed, though it is not given on hia coins, Tho 
Ginis inscription of Rudradéman, the jfrandson of Chaahtaua, ix 
datod 72 and’ belongs to tho boginning of his relgn* As bis coins 
fre soarce tho reiga of Jayaddmnon the fathor of Rudradéman was 
probably short. Estimating it at ton yours tho ond of Ohashtana'a 
Feign would como to 00 of tho ora to which Rudraddiman's dato 
bolongs. As Chashtann raisod himself to powor as w. Kehatrapa bho 
‘was probably an eldariy man whon ho bogen to reign. Granting 
iim a roiga of ton or fiftoon years, tho date of the oxtablishmont of 
lis power may bo estimated betwaen 49 and 69, Assuming 45. aa 
tho initial dato, there is up to. Kuhatrape Vievasona, whoso coins 
tre'dated 221, an unbrokcon list of Kehatrapas lating over 176 years, 
Thove kings had thoir capital at Ujjsin, and their sway oxtondod 
ten Male anilovar Straehtre whore thoy. hed-a vioasvy.\ Attor 
Visvasona (221), the last of the unbroken line of Kshateapas, a 
faw coins ocout..” Bot itis not possible to inake out from thom 
complete list of tho lator Kebatrapas, oithor. bocause.n full. sot of 
oink kas not yet oon found, or, and this {s moro probablo, tho 
forios was brokon by ono of tho’ politioal rovolations which often 
Qeour inn dectiniog Uynasty. As tis, tho firs in this broken list 
He Ridrasimba son of Jiraddman whowo ooin is dated 280, Jivdé 
man is not called a Kshatrapa.” ‘Tho noxt is Rudrasimba’s son 
i 

Besides eriton ou th Girne rock us conn show tnt tho 
fae a aarti tine a Ohondragepin FE, eo ik 




















7 

“Skaniagupta, Chantragaptas eons are Yury scarce. "Thong of is coer 

pia, Seg rare in Cafe are found in. arya susbors abd of various pos 

oere Y while the soins of Skanfagupea are found only dn, Oatch, nnd here tn 
‘n 





ypess Ths esploaaton of tie Sou tobe that, Kathisw fll by Chandem: 

ltr pat oar Sat Romig, rlgnd all hin i 

(vis but di mot old Gutsh and. that while Skantagaptn added Catch to 

Bis dominions al had a1ew type at soina of hi own carrat’ thro, the eolas of 

itr enagpta cnt ob a in wae 

MMe. Hops Dikewse an Myx 

9 Gira Gaontagiam’s Report T1155. General Cunningham roads 86 and bali 

‘he name fo bu Ctstngupta, beh the orret teadingn su the writer Cou tem ar 


Rynagepta and 95, Tod. Ant, VII. 380. 
Raha Wot An VIL SHY Sos Pemy ta 12) sla Utah ep 
‘King Chashtana, B Ue: 
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‘Yasoddman whose coins have been found dated 238 and 240, After 
‘Yasodiman come coins of Rudrasena dated 270(?), 201, 202 and 204,- 
and bearing with his legend the name of his father Sram. 
kkshatrapa Radradiman.! After Radrasens, coins havo been | 
"with the names of two more Kshatrapas Satyasoua and his 
Rudrasena, both of whom’ call themselves Mahéksbatrapas, 
coins are without date? oh 
OF these later Kshatrapas Radrasimha may ‘be tho successor 
Visvasena, the last of the unbroken line, Radrasimba’s whi 
is called Jivadéma in tho coin, being not of the family but perhaps 
8 son-in-law and Radrasimbs the son of Visvasonn’s daughter. 
Thos we bave n auoceesion of goins from Chashtann up 40,208 
‘Thero are two moro Kshatrapas, Satyasena and Radrasona, whowe 
coins, as mentioned above, bear no date, Taking about twenty-five 
yoars for these two Kshatrapas tho last Kshatrapa may be ‘ab 
‘abont 315, ‘This must corrospond approximately with i 
tho dato of Chandragupta Vikraméditya’s conquest of Ujjain’ and 


fe 


at 














Surdshtra, and therefore AY 
315, the last Ksbatrapa date, on 
=90, Chandra nquont of Matt and Sedaka, 
223, 0 ‘ nceording to 
Gut Debistng ier ae : 
167, the approxirante boginning of the Gupta era in Christing 
date,? leaves es 
156 that is the beginning of the Kahatrapa era is 3.0, 56. which 
‘corresponds to the Vikrama Samvat, t 


‘TE tho boginning of tho Kshatrapa ora is n.c. 56, tho hoginningiof 
Chashtana’ reign will be ne, 10. As the Intest’ nvailabl pr 
Naha} reign is 48 or nc. 10, 9 roign of about thirty yours 
‘would place his nccession at about 1.0, 40. ab (7 
‘Tho next Nésik inscription after Nahsp4nn is tho } 
‘Seeption 2 in Cad bit ‘ It gre the names of two i 
autamiputra and Vésishihtpatra Pulamévi. It is not a 
tho Paros 





their dates to detormine which of tho two is tho earlior. In 
Gautamipatra comes first, Inscription 2 records thint in the 10th 
year of Visishthipatra Palamévi, Gautam! Bélasrt, the inother of 
Gantamiputra, mado the groat cave, and inscription 8 records 

in the same year Véisishthipntra Pafumévi made a grant of @ 
village. In inscription 4, in the same cave, Gautamipntra tnaken a 
grant in the year 18 and in inscription 5 Gattamtputra's queen 

grant in thé year24. In inscriptions 1 and 24 the sixth and, 

Years of Palumévi are mentioned, and Kérle inscriptions 14 
give tho years 7 and 24 of Pulumévi. jwestion remains’ to 
Whoso reign docs tho initinl dato of this er belong. Confined 
dates “of Pulamévi’ are recorded from 2 to 24, while it one iastaiies 
Lal 
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Gintamtputra gives tho date 18 but not as of Gautamtpntra,? nor 
Goes his date appear anywhere beforo 18. ‘Thus Gautamiputra 
Satakarni comes in tho reign of Palamévi, and it is clear that 
Gautamfpatra uses Pulamévi’s date. _If Gautamtputra was the father 
‘of Pulumivi, it is curious that he should use his son's date, At tho 
fano time it is- difficult to believe that Guutamipatra was the 
successor of Pulumiévi us Gantamipatra is styled ‘King of Kings? 
in on inscription bowing Pulamévi'a dato 19 when apparently 
Palumées was reigning and continued to, sgn till 24 Te 
Gantamiputra was the fathor of Pulaméyi it is contrary to all 
Tadian precedent that Palumévi should use his own era whilo his 
fathor was still alive, and inscription # shows that Gautamnfpatra 
‘was alive and making grants in the your 18, Again, supposing 
that Gastamtputra was tho son of Pulamévi ho smust have been 
jnistalled during tho lifetime of his fathor wud havo ‘sed his 
father’s date, Gautamiputra was o great king and gainod many 
victories. Ho probably died after the year 18, during the lifotimo 
Of his father who lived at least till 24in which yoar a grant of 
Gautamipntra’s queen, probably his widow,! is recorded. “But to 
this yiew there are two objections, ‘The Purins mention Palamavi 
tar Guntamiputra; and therein th sore serious objection that 
in the yoar 19 (Inscription 2) Gantamipntrn’s mothor calls herself 
(Inscription 2) tho mother of the great king and the paternal 
groudiothor of the grout king, showing that her son Gautam{putea 
and hor grandson, prosumably Palamévi, wero both groat kings, 
Whe only solution which can bo offered of this difficulty is that 
Palumévi tho von and Guntamipatra tho father wero reigning 
‘toguthor; that Palumévi was m victorious prince who was ontrusto 
with sovereignty during hia futhor’s. lifetime, and used his own 
Taion; that Gautamtputrn was living tll tho’ 18th Fear of i go 
fad died soon after; and that it was because of his fathor’s 

mnt death that in his 19h year in inscription 8 Palamévi calla 

imselt tho new king or navanarasvdmt, Moro information is 
iuired before final conclusions can be formed, 

Tho long account of Gautamiputra’a greatness in inscription 2 states 
that his rule extended over Asika, Susnka, Madaka, Surdshtra, 
Kakkura, Aparinta, Anupa, Vidarbha, and Akardvanti ; that within 
the limits of his possessions woro tho Vindhya, Rikshyat, Pariydtro, 
Sahyn, Krishnagiri, Mancha, Sristhina, Mulayn, Mahendra, Shadgiri, 

© and Chakora hills*; that bo destroyed the Sakas, the Yavanas, ond 
the Pahlavas ; that he extirpated the Kahahurdta race and ro-estab~ 
lishod the Sitavahana family, ‘The last attribute, that he was tho 
‘ro-establishor of tho Sétardhana race, must have been assumed by him 
‘after lis victories over Nahapéna. ‘Where does not appear to be any 
great jon in this account of the extent of Gautamipatra’s 
Power. At the Amrévati tope, about soventy miles west of the mouth 
of the Krishna, Dr. Burgess has foand an inscription of Pulumévi which 

















‘That the queen was probaly a widow in tho year 24, appear, from inscription 
sich ete cs Nate rod quene shan of ng Canepa 
Eiael mith orice dear oe Sitabarn atl hich ivanaly 
3 ant 35, * See below p, 633. “A fe 
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the Asikas, that is the Arsacidm or Parthians, probably extendod over 
the south of Sind?; and the Susakas, that is the of the Sn 
or Yuotchi tribes, must have begun making conquests at that time 
in Upper India. ‘The position of the Mr cannot be settlod. 
‘They were probably neighbours of the Asilas and Sasakas a8 thé 
thrve are named together. ‘The mention of Kukkurs, Akarivanti; 
and Vidarbha shows that Gautamfpatra held Malwa and Borat and 4 
far north as the country betwoen the Gauges and Jamna, Iti Hob 
necessary to suppose that the whole of this territory was subject 0 
him ; inl some eases his boast may have boon justified by m single 
Victory, perhaps even by an invasion unattended by victory. The th 
title to which he lays claim is that he conquered the ‘the 
Yavanas, aud the Peklayas ‘Their mention in the inscription 

that theso three were powerfal tribes, ‘Tho Sakas are knowa 
havo been in Westorn India before the timo of  Palumdvi’ 
Ushavadata calls himself a Saka and Nahapéna his fathor-indlnw. 





lynastios also show that the differonco is due to the writers 
of different countries rather than to any difference of ine 
Gautamiputra scoms either to have deprived Nabopina himself of 


his soversignty or to have driven away Ushavadsta. ‘Thera soome 
to be little doabt that Palumsvi camo from 





Zear of his reign, Gautamiputmy’s reign would begin abont ve yuste 
ifter 46, the last year of Nahapéna who it is profeule 
Gantamipatra win then pier ferins reat ea 
bout 1.0.5 to 40.17. As Chashtana seems tn ha 
45 to 00 of the Kshatrapa.era, his reign will fall betwen 

tnd s.0.4. This puts both of theso kinga abot ita pont at 
{han Ptclemy who calla Ujjain the capital of Chashtand sad Pte 
tho capital of Palamér. pis dificulty may be explained by 
supposing that as they wero famous kings the eltie eos 

balled their capitals the close oftheir reagan, nna be 





‘*McCcindle's Pipl, 108. * Asch, Sar, ‘Separate Pamphlet, X 33,43, 56) 
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‘Tho next king mentioned in tho Nésik inscription is: Yajnisrt 
Sitakarni Gantamipatra, Se ae ae aaik ts Sateli ij 
seventh year and an eereh in Kanheri Cave LXXXI is dated 
jn his sixtgenth year! ‘The lotters of his inscription are sli 
more modern than those of Pulumévi’s, Nothing in the inscriptions 
shows in what relation ‘Yajnaart ond Pulumévi stood to each other. 
‘The coin found in the burial-mound at Sopéra near Bassein shows 
‘that Yojonsrt’s father’s name was Chatarapana. ‘The Vishnu Pardo 
has two kings between Pulamdvi and Yajnasri, the wate 
Purin has one, and the Vaya Purdn has none. ‘The name m the 
Bhagavata Parén is Medagiras* It is not oar to fix the interval 
dobween Palomévi and Yajuarrt. ‘Tho style of, Yajnnsri’s coin and 
the montion of a Sétakarni in Rudradéman’s Girnér inscription 
erat the viow that they were contemporaries* The date 72 in 
Ys Giende inscription doos nob belong to tho time wher 

tho inscription was written, but ix the dato of the bursting of the 
reservoir the ‘ir of which is recorded in the inscription, The 
work is said to havo been long ney lectod, ‘The date of its ropair may 
be any timo bofore 100 ns coins of Radradéman aro found. boar 
dato HOR "Ting the repair of the rervoi a tho lost at 
that is a.p. 39, Yajnasri’s date would be about a.v. 34, that is 
‘about seventeen years later than Pulumdvi. As his name 9} on 
Yajunerts coin, Vajassrl’s fathor Chatarapann rust bo placed. in 
the intorval,.. But, as haa boen olsewhero® shown, Chatarapana may 
‘bo the brother of Patumévi, as Chatarapana is callod by the same 
matornal namo, Vésithipata or Vésishthipatra, Yajuasrt would thon 
bo tho nephew of Pulamévi. 

‘This ovidenco sapplios materials for the following list of tho 
Sétavéhona kings + 
















(3) Sri Sat 

'4) Vedisri Sétakarni, son of 
Makusri and his brother 

étayahone, sons of. . 
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“Ghapter XIV. This. gives an interval of about sixty years | Has 

ace ey and (Ganteattyaiens ‘This interval coud Sainte nip three or 
ee Sey the most four kings, while the Purénio lists havo about ton Ii 
Fa 
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before Gautamipntra, But these six extra Pardnic kings) must 
na. Caves. rojocted as, on eager grounds, the. interval between inseripe 
c tion 2 recording the exploits of Gautamiputm, which is dated in 
the 19th year of his son Pulumévi or about a,n. 14, and tho! 
Nénéghét inscription of Vedierl in ».c, 90, cannot be more than 
110 years. oR 
It is probable that this list is correct within a margin’ of twenty 
‘years. oo daa 
‘The next inscription (15) is of the Abhita king Tsvarasona son 
of Madhari and of the Abhira king Sivadatta. It Denny i sopatates 
dato 9, ‘This inscription shows that a dynasty of hiras role 
after Yajuasrl. Ttis not stated where their capital, was-or w 
was the extent of their power. Tt is possiblo that they did not mle) 
sat Nasik, and that their dato is inserted bocause the donor happened! 
fo be their subject and therefore inserted his sovereign's’ date 
‘Tho lotters of the inscription are later than Rudraddman’s Girmat) 
inscription which they closely resemble in style. re AS 
In Kathiiwér, along with the Kshatrapa eojns,"a cbf has been’ 
fonnddifferingin namonnd apparently belongington separate dyutstys) 
‘Tho typo of this coin much resembles the coins of Kshatmapal 
Viradiiman (Kshatrapa era 160, 4..104). ‘Tho coin is dated'in'w 
te era and the legend is, Tn the first year of tho King the: 
Mahdtsbstrapa lavaradstta, Refuo Mahakshatrapanya Tevaradattasya! | 
Varshe Prathame. Another coin bearing the same logond is dated! 
in the scoond year of somo cra orreign. It scems possible that thesa! 
Kings belong to the Abhira dynasty which is mentioned it’ this’. 
‘nseription nd that aftr tho decline ofthe power ofthe Satay 
an Abhira dynasty took possession of the Suhyadris and fhe Konkat 
attacked the Kskatrapas, and perhaps held Rathiewar for a time. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that ‘Viraddman, whos! 
Closely resemble those of the supposed Abhira king Tn 
oes ‘not, liko all other Kshatrapas, call himsélt  Mahdkshnte 
Dub only Kabatrapp a6 though he Ind! an overlord. Thy Par 
say that after the Andhra kings the Abhira dynasty ruled. “Tf the. 
Tevardatta of the coin belongs to the Abhita dynasty, his a 

















Would be abont he samo time as Viradémamn, namely Kshateapar 
160 or 4.0.104, that is ho: would be about soventy years Intee tebe 
Yajnurt. Be eee Leer ees the ‘Parins’ as ‘thi i 
mention ndhra kings “between Yaj ; 
ment ly gs “Wetmeen Yajuaret and the) 








The paleographic evidence given above, tho historie evidentel 
deduoible from several of the peanateed ‘and the pp 
caves to one another, enable us to detormine the time and order iat 
Jtitich the caves were made, ‘This has the further valacof Hove 

light,on the age and the architecture of other Western India cavers 


‘The oldest caves are tho layana or dwelling-cavo XIX. which lag’ 
an inseviption of the Sitavdhans king Krlbne rans beet) 
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chapel-cave to tho west of it, ‘The letters of tho inscriptions in chapter 
thew caves aro among the oldest in Nésik, and, as has pee a 


above, the dates of Krishna and Hakusri vary from 2.c.110 to 
3,¢,70. This shows that cave XIX. is the oldest cave in the group 


Nis 


‘and that the earliest excavator on the hill, about ».c,110, was a Pindu-Lena\ 


Ininister of religion of Nasik, ‘The architecture of cave XLX: agrees 
‘with the view that it is the oldest cave in the group. Its style closel 
resembles the style of the oldest dwelling-caves in Western India suc 
‘as the layana near the Pitalkhora chapel and Ajanta cave XII. In 
linness and nih sn be said even to excel the two caves at 

‘talkhora and Ajanta. ‘The chapel-cave XVIII. must have followed 
XIX,, as it is probable that the monks would be. provided with a 
residence before they weresupplied with a placo of worship. Asaralo 
chapels are placed in the centre of cave groups, a practice of which 
the separate groups at Junnar, with one or more chapels in each, 
furnish good examples. An examination of the letters of the inscrip- 
tions in the Nésik chapel-cavo is somewhat confusing. Insoription 
19 within the cave, which records the making of the cave, belongs to 
‘about #.¢. 70, while inseription 20 over tho doorway of the cave; 
Which records a gift made to the cave, is of about .0. 100, If 20 
‘wero the only inscription, tho chapel-cave might be regarded as 
contemporary with cave XIX, but as the letters of inscription 19 
‘are later, the cave must be taken to be later. ‘The explanation of 
the thirty years’ difference between inscriptions 19 and 20 is 
probably to be found in the practice of completing a cavo so far ax 

‘went. ‘Thus the doorway arch and front were probably finished 
in 0.0. 100 whon inscription 20 was carved over the doorway; and 
the wholo cave was finished abont nc. 70 when inscription 19 
was carved on the pillars inside. ‘There is other evidence thab 
Tnseriptions were occasionally recorded on caves before they waro 
finished.! A typical instance of thi ice is the chaitya cave in 
tho Ambika group in the Ménmoda Junnar, which, though 
the inside is unfinished, has in its finished veranda as mam 
eleven inscriptions recording grants to the chaitya. ‘Thus on both 

graphic and historic grounds the chapel-cave XVIIL appears 
to be a little lator than cavo XIX. 

After XIX. and tho chapel-cavo were completed, eaves seem, to 
have been cut on either side as space allowed, and as far as possible 
‘close to the chapel-cave. ‘The caves on either side of the cha 
cave follow in order of time. But when a specially large cave had. to 
‘be made the rule of keeping closo to the last cave had to be do 
from aud suitable places wore chosen leaving blank spaces which w 
afterwards used by the makers of smaller caves. ‘The arrangements 
for building cave XVIL. to the west and cave XX. to the east of the 
chapel seem to date from the making of the chapel-cave. Steps 

oth to XVII, and toXX, from near the chapel-door. These 
stops gin noar tho moulding over tho doorway, of the chaitya, 
which is as long as the facade, and stretch to the doar of tho 
chailya, If, at the time of making tho front of the chapel-cave, 





1 See nbore pp. 685, 387 note 4, 
223-79 
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room had not been left for these stairs, the wall on either side of the 


"Places ot Fa chapel-door would have been cut straight down from the moulilinge 





_ Wists, 
‘Péndu-Lena Caves, 
Order of Caves, 


instead of, as at present, stopping at the stops, For this reason it 
seems probable that whien tho chapel frout was mado, eaves VTL, 
and XX, were begun. The structure of caye XVII. spent that 
fhe original desig was not: carried out. Tb seams to havo bees 
intended to mako’a voranda and a small dwelling-cavo,. but. the 
dosign was afterwards changed intoe largedwelling-aava with 
attached. ‘This change, as has been mentioned in ingaription 18, was 

ably the work of w northerner named Indrignidatta, AS the 
inscription records the making of a relic-shrine or chaitya within, 
it scoms probable that the voranda was a separate and. older work, 
‘That cave XVIL. is Inter than the chapel is further fsiaed by its 
Structure, ‘There aro cells in ite west wall, bit in tho cash, wall 
which divides it from the chapel, there ia only along narrow benched 
Tecoss ending in two small cella cut so as not to break into the 
chapel. i. 
Cayo XX. mnst have boon begun about ti 
Lt 





same timo as cave 
or, perhaps little Inter. Its insoription shows that it wns 
finished im tho time of Gantamtputen Yajnasrt Sétakarii. We 
also learn from tho inscription that the eave was begui by i monk 
named Bopaki, and that aftor lying loug unfinished it was éomplated 
in Yojnosrt’s time, ‘This shows that’ the excavation ix older than 
Yojnasri, ond the ‘long timo’ suggosts that it was bogun with ‘evo 
XVI. or a litle Ta MF 

Cave XXI. is a dining-hall or attra, Tt has'no inscription, but 
the fact that part of the partition wall between it and cave. XX ia 
Ghliaue, apparently with the object of not injuring eave XX., sods t6 
show that it is tho Inter eave of the two, 

Tn the row to the west of the chapel or chaityja Ehons ned thivo’ 
largo eaves, X. TIT and I, ‘This is apparently tho ordoy of tine 


6 X. and TIL hayek inscriptions whose hie dod 
historical evidenica show that X- is-older than I Beg is as, 
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it 
Jorgo as X. and TH, but is unfini 
fact thot it is built where it is 
X. and TIL, 


‘A.compa 









criptions in caves XVIT. and X, shows thab 
oi than those of cave X, In 
VIL. i8 not inferior to “ L. 
to tho csh a earoX tran eee OX. Gave XI 
out 80 8 not to break into the cell of cave X, 
we broken and haye no insoription, ‘but their 
‘ime bets - 
gad XA comparton of thi seinen yueneon ea NIT 
‘was probably cut i it ic 
Tomety nen it vacant st wea fe SH 
between Soren EY, and XVIL. which had originally been 
over as unfi mF caves, was used it 1 ii 
take wen ey ae < ised in th . fifth or sixth century to 
‘Tho caves between X. and TIL soen to lie bet in time, 
But it can be shown that cave IV, actagh ona 














Jike cave IIT. it isthe rale to make two cells facing each other ‘in 


the end walls of tho veranda, but» in the veranda of cave IIT. places of: 


Gnstead of in the east end wall, a cell has been cut in the back wall, 
spparontly ‘because a cell in the end wall would haye broken into 
cave 


“Cave TX. is close to the west of cavoX, Tt has no inscription, but 
its position and the character of the work suggest that it 1s a little 
Tater thin cayo X. 

“he lotters of the insoriptions in caves VI, and VII. look later thon 
Nahapsina (0,0.40-n,0.10) and older than Pulimévi (0.0.5-a.0.17).. But 
‘the letters of tho inscription of cave VIIT. are lator than Pulumévi 
and resemble the lotters of tho time of Yajuarrt. It is possible that 
cave VILE, was cut in a sroall eft vacant betwoen cavos TX. 
sol VIL Caves VAL. Vi, sd Y, areal elon o ano another, whic 

are of nearly the sume age, and aro 
sere Se EN, 

Cave IL. ia closo to tho wost of cave IIL ‘Tho dato in its 
imeripton, the sith, yor of Palumévi (u,0.5-A.0.17) enables ua 

ino that itis thirteen years earlior than cave IIT. which, as 

its inyription states, was Gnished and given for ths nse of monks in 

Tineteenth year of Palumévi. ‘Tho reason why it, breaks the 

ever and dows nt come beforo cave TLL is probably that gore K- 

Hoing a great work was begun before the sixth yeur of vi 
bog aire Tuell Masiuetcnth year.” 

In the ar ik cares Soreccs tho cast of the a care oe hos 
nothing of intorest.. From its position it is prol jer than eave 
Xai Hite ace Doewoen XL and KXITL Tanst havo been 
Joft vacant ns unfit for caves, From the romaining sculptaro and 
older. traces in its oor and cxiling, cave XXILL, eppoirs to have 
Tioon made about the sixth contury by breaking open. several older 
caves, ‘The age of the original cayos cannot bo fixed. ‘They pros 

Tare iekecon cave XX, (ne, 50) and cave XXIV. (2.0. 10) 
jlotters of the inscriptions in cavo XXIV. show that it musb 
‘have been made after cave XVIT, and a little before Ushavadite’s 
cave X. According to thia ovidence the caves may be arranged in 
the following order : 
Nlste Caves: Pronanix Dares Axo Oxon 1 Tate 


XIX. ne. 10, 
VIL. m0, 100-70, 
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‘Tho caves may be divided into two fone made betiroeni 


20110 the probable date of Krishna and a.v, 
date of Yajnneri Sétakarni, a period of 150 
‘belonging to the time when Mammé enlarged eave 
a shrine in it and images of Buddha, when cave II. 
and made an image-shrine, when two ‘new shrines ca1 
XVI. were made, when an image was cut in cave XVIL, 
cave XXII was made a large place of worship by breakin 
the partitions of several older caves. The style of ‘the 
theso additions especially in cave XX., the images of 
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century. During this interval of 500 years nothing seems to 
‘been done to the caves.!. In point of image worship the csves 
first. group differ entirely from the caves of the second group. © 
caves of the first group have no objects of worship except 
or relic-shrines ; while those of the second group, i of 
shrines, have images of Buddha, Bodhisattvas, and 
‘This shows that the work in the two periods must 
ees ay moc ck ata ah slot 
second period (4.0.500) the Ajanta, Kanheri, 
additions like those made by the later sect at Nési 
inscriptions of the second period in those caves are of the same 
‘ss inscription 23 at Nasik. Their language too is Sanskrit like 
Janguage of inscription 23, And Kanheri cave IIT. has among other 
additions of tha'time the Baddhat nrcale ‘Ye Aharmahetu. &. 
near a relic-shrine or chaitya in half relief. ear 
‘The 
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the two periods. “Either on the decline of southern Buddhism north. 
ern Buddhism at once became predominant ; or southern Bui 
disappeared, the caves remained unused, and were a 
ccupied and altered by northern Buddhists. ‘This second. suggestic 
seems the more probable as between the third and fifth centuries 
sfter Christ, these territories were governed by kings who 
staunch Shaivites of the intolerant Pasupata cect.” It is possible 
at the instigation of their religions teachers, the Pésupate kings 
have forcibly driven out southern Buddhiom, and afterwards when 
their place was taken by kings cither indifferent or favourably inclitigd 
to Buddhism, northern Buddhists, who were then  ficariehin 
Fecovered ‘the old disused places of worship. The Nasik. ones 
show that Buddhism disappeared from Nasik before the eleventiy 
century, a8 about that time Jainas of the Digambara. sect intruded 
aa 
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jnto-the Xth-and XIth caves. In cave XL they carved images of 
Risbabbadera the firs Tirthankar, of the goddess Ambiki, and of 
Vira Ménibbadra; and in caye X. they turned a relic-shrine into. an 
mage of Bhairava or Vira and added. similar Bhairava in the court. 
‘These could not have been mado had Buddhisin been 
flourishing ab Nésik in the eleventh century.._Later, probably 
much later, the caves seem to have been used either as a Martha 
fort, or os dwellings by tho Pendhéris, Gunpowder seems to have 
‘heen frecly used in breaking several of the caves, and an_attom) 
‘seoms to have been made to store as much water as possible. ‘This 
‘attempt to store water suggests that the hill was used ns a fort or 
‘st least as a gathering place for bodies of men, and the rope-rings 
for tying horses and cattle spear to belong to this time. 

Tho ‘in the neighbourhood have entirely forgotten that 

‘are Buddhist caves, and call thom Panda Lena. Even Hindus 
of the Bréhmanical religion, who come on pilgrimage to Nasik, visit 
the eaves 8-0 holy place, regarding thé images of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas as the statues of tho five Pénday brothers, Yudhish- 
fhira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sabadeva, and of Krishna, 
‘Bhishma, and Karna, A Guray of Péthanli village at the foot of 
“the hill attends daily at the caves to serve ns a guide to visitors. 
‘Cavo XX. is occasionally used as a residence by Vairégis. _ 

Whe Nasik inseriptions give an unusually large number of names 
“ef countries, mountains, rivers, cities, towns, and villages. 

‘ho countties mentioned are Dakhindpaths, Asike, Susaka, 
‘Madaka, Suraths, Knkura, Apardta, Anupa, Vidabha, Akarévati, and 
Malaya.” Except Malaya (inso. 10, 1. 5) thoso names all ocour in 
inscription 2. 
© Dakhindpatha (Sk, Dakshindpatha) occurs in line 11 of inscription 

‘where. the donor of a grant to cave IIL, probably Vasishthiputra 
Jamdvi, is called lord of Dakhinspatha, ‘The word means the Indian 
‘Peninsula south of the Natbada, In his inscription on the Allshabad 
Samudragupta, the fourth Gupta king (Gupta era about 60 
‘Hout ap, 227) mentions among the kings of Dakshinépatha 
“Conquered by him the kings of Kanchi or Conjovera, of Vengi on 
‘the cost coast betwen tho Krishna and tho Godfvari, and of 
"Pethépar in the North Circars, ‘The- author of the Periptns (4.0. 
“B47) calls the country to the south of Broach Dakhinabades and 
Snumes Paithana and Tagara as its chief marts. And in, the 
‘Néndgiiat inscription of King Vedirt (a0. 90) tho Sitaval 
“ings, whose capital was at Paithan,arecalled kings of Dakhingpatha 

© Asika, Swsaka, and Mudaka are three of the countries over which 

‘Gantamiputra is said to havo ruled. ‘These countries aro not men- 
~ ‘fioned in tho Paréns, or in Varéhamihi’s (4.0, 500) Bribat Sambits, 
for in any other Western India cave inscription. ‘They aj to 
“he the names of people rather than of countries. Asika or Arshil 
h to correspond with Arsak or the Arsacide, tho name of the 

‘known Parthian rulers of Persia (1.0. 250-A.250). So late as 




















»Ninsghst insoription 1 McCrisdle's Periplas, 124+ 185 ; Nasik inscription 2 
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4.0.247 the author of the Periplus mentions’ that 
ing in the Indus valley. Sosscn secre to tena 
the Sa or Yuetchi Sakas who at this time probably held part of the! 
Panjab andof the Gangetic provinces, Nothing is 
the Mulakas or Mudakas. are probably the Mundas 
the Vishnu Purin mentions asa. ruling tribe? and whos modern 
roproscatatives may be the Meds* " Probal tries where 
these tribes. raled roe vale ser: the nd thong it in not 
impossible that Gautamiputra did hold those parts weed 
then, it seem tore ibablo that ho claimed to be their lord Buenawe! 
of some invasion of their country or some victory gained over then: 
‘Suratha or Saurdahtra, thatis the Good Land, ismmodérn vir, 
the sothorn part of which fe sell Knows as Sorsth, Thx yet 
old name being mentio arian Péninit in 
Bihaht Iba the Syratenest aston Even an ee Sea 
of the Periplas (4.0, 247). ‘Tho author of the Periplas “says” 
that its capital was Minagara, and that in thut part of se oan 
wore preserved, even in his time, memorials of the expedition 
Alexander, old temples, foundations of camps, and large well’. 
name Minagara to be a mistake for Girinagura the old forta 
of Jandgad, which is Kaowa to have bees the Sanit of Saunialtes’ 
from very early times. Tt is known that did 
80 far south as Kathidwér, but it is probable that after him Baktriag > 
Greeks settled in Kathidwér, Gllver andveoppee coins of ‘thor 
Baktrian king Apollodotas (0.0. 150) are so often found at Jundgad 
that it seems probable that they were not imported but were curtont, 
in the country, So common wore they that in later times imitations 














ered 
‘which were made in 1863 an old aud or 
Tt was bailt of fine dressed sandstone and was oota 
goles in shape, with « fancifal image or gargoyle in cach OF tHE 


‘ight siden Further digging in the reservoir discovered 
ol 


scalptares, one of them a broken arch covered with well oho 
ws. Tho reservoir and the sculptures looked mach like ~ 
About a hnudred yards west of the site of this reservoir, on 
t bank of the Sourekhé, is amound with tho romafoe fen ‘a 
The mound was opoded about 1960 and arent ata a 
ease Eon "One of ems Was a well carved ata 
the middlo was a colossal E 

holding » mace. As the body above sho’ wala as beer 
ificalt to identify it. On cithor side of by 
female figure lou than Et i ieehaine 
handled pot. ‘The whole gro 
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NASIK, 
me scomed to belong to the same time as the Bharhut stupa 


iptures.(0,0.200).".. Besides thia group thero wero two clephast® pisses of 


eantifully carved in sandstone. ‘There was also a life-size 
vory well carved and much like the first group. Besides 
these the Uparkot killa or citadel of Ji has an old rock-out 
‘woll, deep and square. Steps excavated in the hollow sides of the 
woll lead by three winding passages to the water’s edge. To light 
nd air the passages small windows aro cut in tho walls af the well. 
‘As the ground near the mouth of this well has been much cut away 
and is covered with brashwood and earth, its original shape cannot 
Doclearly made ont. - In the right: wall near the entrance to the 
isa row of several niches. With what object these nichos were 
4 not appear, but niches of the samo kind are found in. the vory 

id caye at Junégad. ‘Tho well is called Noghan's woll aftor 
Ra Noghan (4.0. 1125), a Chuddsama ruler of Jundgad; but to 
ordiaary observation it ‘8 much older work and there seams 
‘good reson to that it was made by Baktrian Girecks and is 
one of the ‘old wells’ noted in the Periplus, 

Knkura (Sk. Kukiura). ‘This country has not been identified. Tn 
bis Karmachakra, Varéhamihira (4.0. 500) pute Kukkura in the 

thyndosh.* 

Aporiita (Sk. Aparinta), from apara westorn and anta end, the 
sountry at tho wostern end. It corresponds closely to tho prevent 

an. 
~Anupa means literally 9 watery or marshy lami. ‘The name 
cours in Rudradiman's Girndr indeription (4.0, 16), where not to 
confound it with tho common name ‘ marshy country’ it is specially 
called the Anups country. Its position has not been’ determined. 

“Vidabha (Sk. Vidarbha) is modern Borde and Kast Khdndosh. It 

‘the country of the fathor of Rukmini the wife of Krishna, and 
also of tho futher of Damayanti, tho heroine of the celebrated 
“Maliabhirat opisode of Nala and Damayanti, 

“Akardvatt (Sk. Akarévanti). ‘The two names Akara wnd Avanti 
lio ootur together in Rudraddman’s Girne inscription [Kshatrapa 
‘era (about 4.0.16 1)] which scoms to show that both arv parts. of 

province. Avanti is well known to be Ujjain or Wost Malwa. 
‘Keats, thorofor, s probably East Malwo, witi'its capital ab Vid 
the modern Bosnagar. Vardhamihim (4.0, 500), the celeb 
astronomer, gives Akaravontvantaka together, of which Ven must 
be Eran, being called after tho river, Vené which flows through its 
Tts modern represontative is the district of Ségara. 

“Malaya is not distinctly montioned as tho, name of a country 
Dat of people whom Ushavadéta went to conquer. Ordinarily 
tho name seems to mean the people of Malaya or Malabér, but 
considering that Ushavaddta went from Malaya to Pushkar in 





























2'this group waa shown to Mr. Cutis,ate Eaueatfonal Inspector, N.D, Bombay, 
azit he ane thn Nawal of Jansgal to nond it to Sit Alexaner Grass then Director 
Public Instruction, Bombay. "Tt was lak soon by the writer secared in ascking ready 
for trnstinion 0 Bombay. “helhat Suabita, XIV. 2 
Details aro given in Jou, B.B. R.A. Soo. XV.274, Sad, Aut, VIL 258: 
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Rojputéna, it, seems more likely that. tho people of Malwa are 
meant, The change of ra into ya is common in Western India eave 
insoriptions, oF ne ites | 

‘Tho mountains mentioned aro, Himavat, Meru, Mandara, Vindbyay 
i »Sahyn, Hash Masks obra a . 
595 









jadgiri, and Chukora all in inscription 2, and 
iptions, insc, 2, 1.10; insc. 3, 1. 12; 





in seven in: ; 
inso. 10, 1.3; inse, 15, 1-5; inso. 18, 1.25 inse. 19, 1.4," 

‘Himavat are tho Himélayas; Meru and Mandara are. mythical 
mountains, All three are commonly used by poots, and sto 
illustrate the firmness and might of the ralera whom they praise, 


Vijha (Sk. Vindhya) is the ‘well known ae! 





i 


in 
Contral India, which is usually regarded in: Indian yas | 
the boundary between Northern and Southern India. orate 
Tilahavel is. one of the Kulichalos or soven ‘principal Purdaie) 
mountai The following verse" appears to show that it is on ' 
banks of the Narbada : 


ard Miers ait aL! 
sialonatagienst amare Tag! th i 


that is, the leader of tho herd named Dhnmm, the lord of all 
Dears, drinking the (waters of the) Narbads, lived in Rikshavat, the 
best of mountain: _ 
Pirichita (Sk. Paniyétra), one of the soven Kulichalas, is pro= 
bably Amarakantaka in tho Central Provinces, as, nocoring to the: 
Mataya Purdn, tho Narbada and other rivers are said to riso from it) 
Bahya another of tho Kulichala ranges instill cllod the Sahyéat) 










range or Westorn Ghats. i 


Kanhagiri (Sk. Krishnagirs) aro the Kanheri or Salsetto hills, ; 
wut ce ta Geotratos Maher vee: Asi ie sosmial er igy 


eS 





tho greatest height being not moro than 1550 feot above soa 
the special amilon of Raabe! soscist dow a0 Pak 


‘as sacred as early as 0.0.10, oft 
Macha (Sk. Mancha).’Tho common noun mancha means a bedstead,» 
‘The uj aad peas be tered that the hill Mancha hero”, 
refer or -Rém’s Bedstead, about six mi 
month of Nak) meine 
Siritana appears to be the Prikrit for Srist Sristhénay 
is tho well known Srieaila in Telingana on the bank of tho taka 
aby 
i maid 
AThe seven principal mountain ranges in India mentioned in the Pos r 
Sanakrit ditioaries are Mabenirn Malays, Saya, Suktinats Rikake Vegas Re 
SSE een cn Ma a 
mace got atgdana: AT 
aie Aref BY amearaastag: | 


srIeTe MARAT ATT aadaeTT re 
‘habia “The junction ofthe Kaver ig acre.’ Now haat of Srigarvata, Gaur la 














oe f 
; NASIR. 633 
ealaye is’ tho Malaya: rango in Malabdr famous for ita sandal: 


Mahondra, still known a3 Maher dragiri, is near Ganjam on the 
Coromandel coast. ‘Mahoudra ig ono of the Kulishabe ox note 
Jeuding ranges. Tt is often mentioned in tho Mahathica nen 


ccitaviri, perhaps Sk.Shadgiri, has not boon idontified. In two 
Kad cave" insertions te tho mother of a Konkan  chiot 
Skandapalita iv called. SAdagrorine that is belonging to Shadgie. 
‘This may perlnps be connected with the Shadgini of this inscription, 
_ Phaliora sppoars to be a hill ig tho Deceans 
4g Tivanie or Triraemé is tho nao of the hill in which the caves are 
excat i) uamo occurs eight tmos in soven inscriptions (ins. 
Pre AOs nse, 8,1. 125 inso, 5, 1.9 Ctwico]s ins, 10, 1B; inse, 15, 
1 BFinse, 18,1 $5 and inso. 19, 1.4), Who’ carliont, mention. ia 
ription 19 of about v.0. 70 which rooorda thab tho chailya or 
in the Tiranhu hill, ‘The socond montion is. in 
.0. 50, whore cave XVIT. is anid to bo out 
il. | he third tention i in Usliaradata's 
inséription (inso.10,1. 8) of about the beginning of tho Christian ony, 
eat mentions in Sanskrit, tho Shnslerit name "yimant 
geste for tho first timo, and tho hill is doscribod as being int 
wardhana. Tho fourth mention is in inseript 
King. (about 4.0, 104) whore also tho Sanskrit, name Teitanct 
is “given, dn tho threo enining inacriptions, of boat tho 
inning of the Christian era, tho name appears as Tiranhu, ‘This 
oe Aicdntindod sathion ofthe wes fram-s.e. 60 to about ts 
ig of tho second contury after Christ. » Tho name Triraet 
Triple Boamn of Light is diffioult to explain, Tt mny rofor to 
ie ie solitary hills of which tho gare ellis tho: mosh easterly, 
nay, hava boon givon to the cave hill because of its perfootly 
waa Grotongusd shapo,* 























__ Tho rivors mentioned are, tho Barndsé (inso, 10, 1. 1) and Bandsa 
(ingo, 14, 1. 10), and the Déhanaké, Damana, Ib4, Karaboné, Parada, 
‘Tépi (ins0, 10, 1.2), 
Biirnisé (inse, 10, 1. 1) and Banden (inso. ‘14, 1.10). The first: is 
‘tho Sanskrit and the second the Prékrit name then used and still 





2a of tint ane cloao to the Paces mentioned. Usha te 
gold and builds steps to the of 1 river, again 
" Ruontions those gifts in his Kérlo inscription. 
_Dihanuké is the Dinu creck near Dahénu, about seventy-cight 
milos north of Bombay. - 








{he form of SH performed neterto ih Bark kd to he hoa ad the 
co it, (an Fhamo (shall it be called a 
is il wy Tae aan he calle) Spats ‘Sristhina after the 





‘ayldoce of Set who perormel mustrtion tee 
ot6, = Romtny Canute, X1. 39,395, 

Wit oi ta, OR Cae M89, 36 24, 
y Cae ‘Bombay Gasetteer, KUL Ti and XIV, 39, 
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634 DISTRICTS. 
Daman, is the Damanganga river which flows into the sen near 


Places ofinterest, Daman, about 110 miles north of Bombay. ‘Tho tidal wave passes 


Nise; 
Pindu-Lens Caves, 
Oxoanarar, 





eight miles up the river below which it is not fordable* = 
Thi may be the modern Ambika river in South Gujardt, Tha 
may have been changed to Ibiké, and, as tho word Tbiki. hms no 
meaning, Ambika appears to have been substituted for it in later 
times. ‘Tho Ambika rises in the Bansda hills and falls into the sea 
about ton miles north of Balad, after course of more than forty miles, 

It is a deop stream and is tidal twelve miles from its mouth. i 
Karabend is probably the Kaveri river, a tributary of the Ambika 
swbioh is navigable boats of lees than fy tot near sade aa 
the Ambika at Véghrech in Chikhlt about thirty miles south-east of 
Surat. The river is called Kaliveni in the twelfth century im the 
Kumarpél Prabandh, which mentions that Ambads, the general of 
Kamérapél of Anhilvéda in North Gujarat (1143-1174), bridged the 
river and defeated the Konkan king Mallikérjana, the seventeouth | 
Sildhéra (1156-1160) Kalivoni is s corruption of w more ancient 
Karabend. Kalivent seems to have beon changed in modern times 
to Kaveri because of the likeness in sound to the mame of thesacred 
Maisur river Kaveri. Hl 

Péridé is the small river Pér near Pérdi, about twelve miles north 
of Daman. It is difficult to say whether the town was called after 
the river or the river after the town, Itis tidal five miles. from its 
month, and when flooded is dangerous to cross.s 

‘Tépi is tho well known Tépti river which is called in the: Porétis 
the daughter of the Sun. It is worthy of note that on opposite 
sides of the river, about twelve miles from its mouth, are Stirat on tho 
eft and Rénder on the right bank, both of them old places, ‘The nama 
‘Surat is locally traced to Stryapura or the City of the Stin, while 
Rénder or Ranner (Sk. Renndnagara) is called: after 


wife of the Sun. To the present day the people of Guj 
K4thidwar worship Ranné-devi, or asthey call her Rénder, at sac 


















thread, marriage, and pregnancy ceremonies, and after the birth 
aon. Th scems probable that tho Akabatou, montioned by. 
author of the Periplas as a local mart between Broach and. Sop 
ig Arkapnra which is the samo as Stryapura, the words Arka 
‘Surya both meaning the sun, At the time when it was 
Arkapura it must have beon a plice of importance. ‘Tt after’ 
seems to have declined until the modo Surat, probably Si 

or Sun-made, again rose to importance, 3 


‘The writer f the inscription does not’ scom to follow ‘ede 
in naming theso rivers as he mentions the Tépti after The ene 
gangé. " Onall the rivers, except on the Bands where he made 
Ushayadsta records that he made charitable ferries, and all oF 
rivers, except the Par, require the help of a ferry at least ducing the 
rainy reason. Tt may bo noted that all the rivers ab which U, 

Aéta established ferries lie botween Dhénu and Sarah ; 












} Bombay Gazetteer, II, 28, 3 Bombay Gazet ai 
+ Bombay Gasrtior Ni aoe, tay acct a 
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Narbada and Mohi to thenorth sre not. ‘mentioned, nor the Vaitarna 
‘and Bassein creeks to the south, all of which wire the help of ‘Places of Iz 
ferries more than the rivers meutionod by Usharadita, 
{The cities and towns mentioned ia tho insoriptions sre Bhara~ p,q 
Kachha ot Broach in Gujardt (inse, 10, 1.2), Binikata or Bendktaka "4 
eantonment (inse. 3,1. 14; inse. 4,11), Chenchisa or Chicham i 
‘Thana (inso. 14, 1. 3), Chhikelepa (inso. 17, 1; 2), Déhavukénagara, 
in’ Thana (inse. 14,1.'8), Damachika (inse. 26, 1.1), Dasapure or 
Dasor in Malwa (inso. 10,1. 2; 26-2), Dittdmitri. (inse. 18 1. 1), 
Govardhiana uear Nésile (inso. 8,1, 11 inse. 8, L. 12 [ewvice] ; inse. 3 
‘Ae 14; ‘nse. 4, 1.1; in: 1. 2 inse. 4, 1. 6; inso, 4, 1.7; inse. 10, 
1.25 -inso, 10, 1.3 [twice] ; inse. 12, 1, 2), Kaipara (ingo. 14,1. 4), 
Nagara Sree Nasik (inso. 4, 1. inse. 10, |. 4), Pinditakévada 
{inse. 10,1.3), Pokshara or Pashkar the holy lake in Rajpatiua (nso. 
20, 1.4), Prabhdsa or Somnath Patan in Kathiawar (inso, 10, L 2), 
- Rématirtha in Sorpérage or Sopéra (inso. 10, 1. 3), Suvarnarulche 
Gioac.10,1, 3), Ujeniya (inse, 10, 1. 4), and Vaijayanti- probably 
‘Banavasi (inse. 4,1, 1) in Kanara, < 
© Bharwachha (inso. 10, 1.2) or the Sea-marsh is tho well known Bharsdsctia 
Broach, thirty miles from the mouth of the Narbada, the 
‘of the Greeks,' Sanskrit inscriptions as late as the fifth century give 
the name Bharuknchchha,? Bhrigukachchha, is a later name a kiah 
was made by Brihmans and adopted by Jains. 
Bendkataka (inc. 4, 1.1) is the name of Vésishtht utra,  Bendkataka, 
Palamavi’s cantonment. It appears tohave been near Govardhann, 
‘83 in the inscription it is the ‘Benakataka of Govardhana’ 
An inso. 3, 1.14, occurs tho name Binikatavasaku, Visaka seoms 
sto staud for cantonment® and this is probably the samo plaos as 
Benékataka, Hore Vasishthiputra Palamiyi saya ho touched « 
“grant made to cave IIL, 
be 


Dhenchiia (Sk. APTA) (ins0. 14,18) is tho present Chichana or Checina, 
‘Chinchani in the ‘Thana one aboat sixty miles north a Bonbas, , 
“Te generally appears under the double name Chichan-Térdpur from. i 
‘Térépar on the south sido of the Térépur creck. ‘The portion of tha 
Anscription which tells what Ushavadsta did for Chichana is broken 
“away. a 
 cqbilthalopaka (inso. 17, 1.2) appears as tho attribute of a donor, — CiAdtaiepa, 
‘Chhékalepa is probably the name of some city or town. 

Dihanulinagara is tho modern Dihéou in the Théna district, 
sabout soventy-cight miles north of Bombay. ‘The isi at the end is an 
“hdiition without meaniog, as. the ascription is in Sanskrit, The 
Current namo then as now was Déhdan, As it is specially mentioned 
‘aa Nagara it must at that timo have been a city. 
© Damachika (inse. 26, 1.1) is an attribute of a Saka donor and Damackibe, 
“probably refers to his ‘place of residence, Damachi. Damachi is ? 
‘porhops Damascus in Syria, as the name Saka seems to have been 































‘Bomboy Gazetteer, 1. 464,551,552. Tad. Auk ¥, 1153 VEL, 
z 7 See abave pp. 858, 899, 
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come by sea to Broach and from 
Malwa, 


Chari, gives» mythical sory that ‘when 


Dasorat 
Dantémiti (Sk. 
witiyaka, that is o2 inhabitant of Danii 








that is the Dittémitri city of 


‘was a large city in Sanvira, a province near Sind, 


by the Persian Gulf and the donor of this i 


DISTRICTS. 
to Parthians and Parthian Sakas and ar 
Some of the Sakns seem to have come to) 





Dasapura (insc. 10, 1. 2; inso. 26,12). A Jain author 
chandra in. boat priate te one 


‘was in Mélwn, most likely in Western Malwa. ‘its 


‘seems to have been corrupted into Bipinde a so vie 
of Nigar Brahmans in Malwa se still called Dasorés or natives 





ea 


i). ‘The text (inse. 18,1. 1) has Danté- 
it ( 


(Sk. Datta 


fmitri). Th 
donor is also call or sr whch he 
Déttamitri was a city i ppet India. Patanjali, great i 
marian paeieietecs (an 150), says ‘Sauvina Dattdmitrd nagarl, 

ity of Sauvira, which tht Dattdunitri 


shows 


Gocadhana (Sk. Gorardhara) occurs in five inscriptions and 
fwelvo times in all It appears to bave been of some importango 
during the reigns of Nahapins and Pulumi ta 


i, Ushayadata (ie, 


10, 1.5) made a rest-house with four verandas in 


Was within the limits of Govardbana. ‘Thy 
Govatdhana, probably becanse 
Fncluded in’ the Govardbana subd 
city appears from its mention as Nayara 1a 
soother 





inscriptio 
oposite grants of money for the use of the 


to the cave are made to three ministers of G 


makes a grant in inscription 4 near (that 
Sivaskandila the minietor of Gorsedhal 


Govandhana is the large modern village of 


ve (inse. 10, 1.3).a grant to the Charaka recluses of Govardhana, 
The same inscription says hat the Lal tee the caves aro ent 
ough Nasik is nearer 
tho cave hill than Govardhana, the hill is here said to bo in. 
the land near Nasik was then 

vision. ‘That Nasik was 


the same inscription. — 
m _(inse. 12, 1. 2)" Ushavadita records that 


cave with two weaver 


guilds in Govardhana. It appears from this that in Nohipini’™ 
time Govardhana was’ the peltieal headquarters ua i afterwards 
was under Pulumévi, In the time of Pulamavi orders about grants 


jovardhana, to Vishna- 


Pélita in the eighteenth year of Pulumévi; to Sivaskandilacin the 
nineteenth year; and to Sémaka in the twenty-second year. . ‘The 


is in the presence ¢ 


rardhat the view 
the Benitkataks or Bintkuts cantonment ES none Govardlanaye is 


Govardhan- 





Kédamtari 





a 


2 Compare Risa Pom ‘where Dasspura is mentioned 
‘eg it Malwa ot far fer Ujjaas BE) 39, s: = 








the if Chikhal of 
Pears village of Se rcs ig yom 


“nnst be near the coast. is also mentioned in another inscrip- 
ition (inso. 14, 1.3) thongh rather doubifully. Here also Usha 
made some charitable offering. 

Nogara (inse..4,1. 9; inse.10,1.4). In 4 Negara is 





‘of it, In insoription 10 it is mentioned in connection with a field 
o Abe northwest of ee show that tho word is 
in the sense of the city, probably Nasik, as it is the only large 
aioe aeigiliouclnte < : 
ésit x mentioned in the two oldest inscriptions (20 and 22) in 
the caves. In inscription 20 the people of Nasik are described 
‘as making grant, and in 22 a cave is described ag the gift of a 
‘Sramano minister of Nésik. 
i Pindilakicada.  Usharadsta records, grant to te Charaka 
mendicants of this place. It appears to be a holy place but it 


inot been identified. As many of the 

it are on the Gujardt coast, north of > this seems the 
neighbourhood in which to look for it. may 
be offered that it is an old name for the: 


‘great or 

’s banian tree near the holy Shuklatirth, ten miles east. of 

y becatise the name Kabir-vad is called after the saint Kabir 
(40.1149-1419 2) and is not its old name? 

Pokshara, tho text has Pokshérani (Sk. Pushkardni) in the 
Hhonorio ploral, is Pasbkara the lake of that namo, a well known 
Place of pilgriufage in Rajpaténa six miles west of Ajmir? 

Prabhdea(inse.10,1.2) isthe well known Prabhés-PatauiorSomnéth- 
Pitan on the south coast of Kéthiawar. It is often mentioned in 
the ‘and the Purins, and according to the Mahsbhérata 
ig the place where Krishna and his Yédavs died. Here Ushavadita, 
ave eight wives in gift to Bréhmans. 

Rémotirtha is w holy reservoir inSopéra near Bassein, about forty 
jniles north of Bombay. Ushavadsta records a gift to Charaka 
mendicants who lived there. 

Sorpiraga is Sopara near Bassein, the Supara of Ptolemy, and 
tho Ouppara of the Periplus.* 





4 See above pp. 38-540. + Bombay Gazetteer, I, 855-356. 
*ajputaaa Gasctteer, HL 67-71. +See Bombay Ganetiner, XIV, 314-942, 









Chapter XIV. Suvarnamulkha 
Sebisiaiar takeriak. bees on the Gujarst coast. Ushavaddta 
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has not been identified. It must be a 
records 

mendicants living at this place. 


Nise, 3 
joniya (Uijayini). Ushavadéta records some charitable gift 
Yam Coes 4 Wonase he jayini branch. The name takes its rise: 
rer. Tinta the capital of Wales: ae 









Vaijayanté (inse. 3, | 1) is the title of an-army which pr 
iowiplon ta ts tats thats grat Ks co yoga 
inscription than this states arle cave was made, 
an inhabitent of Vaijayanti Mr. Flect has shown? ‘Vaijaya 
‘was an old name of Banavisi, the ancient Kadamba is 
border of North Kénara and Maisor, snd it is known from @ J 
inscription, the form of whose letters bel o 
ip 1 ‘long to about the st 

century after Christ, that at that time Banavési was under the 
of Héritipatra Sétakurni. oan | 

‘The villages mentioned are, Aparakakbadi (inse.4, 1 2), Ohilehiala- 
padra (inse. 12, 1. 4), Dhambhikagdma (inso.20, 1. 0, Watton Goss, 
4,1.8), Kanhabini (inse.9,1. 2), Nénamgola (inse. 10,13), Pistji 
{iase: 2 1-11), Samalipada (tase. 3,1.18,18), and ‘Sadan i 

12, 14). rue 


Aparakakhadi (insc. 4, 1. 2) is the name of a village, a field in 
was originally granted by Gantamipatra Satakarni to the 
mendicants of cave IIL This village is also called simply Ki 
and as it fell waste (inse. 5, 1. 8) another field was given in 
the original field in this village. ‘This village has not been identi 
‘The old name Aparakakhadi may be with reference to some o 
Kakhadi to the east of it, or if there is a mistake in the text it may 
be Apardkakhadi or west Kakhadi. 4 
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‘was on the coast. may perhaps be 
‘head-quarters of a sub-division sbout forty miles south of 
and not far from the road leading from Nisik to Balsir, 
is the Sanskrit for a village. < 
Kanhahini is called the Western Kanhahini, that i westof 
tho cave hil. Te has not been Wleatad wit 2 the west ok 
Nénamgola. Ushavadita grants 32,000 cocoanut trees ing 
to this village to Charaka reclises, ‘Ascoccemat ives ere ‘ions 
the village mnst bo on the coast, and it is probably the villas 
Hécga in Sho Thins dati, four miles west of Sagjén. a 
ing-place or bandar and was former! 0 
Janding place formerly prosperous though noj 


Pisdjipadaka (Sk. Pisichipadraka). This is elf 

Painting (Q cave IL, the great awelingronve of paere 
utemipnts. J. is mentioned as being to tho southwest of 

cave hill. resent nO in tl lirectic 

ame to Pisijipedra Baigent 





2 Kaaarese Dynasties, 5 note 3, 
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_Samalipata (Sk, Sétmalipadra) is a village granted to cave IIT, 
ated of siother village ion the cave mendicants rejected. Tho 
village is said to be in the Govardhana district to the cast. Tt is not 
clear whether this means on the east limits of the sub-division or to 
Sho east ofthe town of Govardhans, Tt probably was on tho, cat 
order of the town of Govardhana, about five miles west of Nésile. 


Sudisana (probably Sk. Sudarsana). ‘This was the village 
ejected by tho monks instend of which Samalipads was given. Ib i 
‘aid to be in the Govardhana sub-division on the south, At present 
there is no village of that name in the neighbourhood. 

Naydongri, a village of 945 people, twelve miles north-east of 
Niindgaon, has a railway station and a large weekly market of produce 
from the Nizdm’s territories, ‘The station traffic retums show an 
ncreaso in passongers from 7507 in 1378 to 13,203 in 1880.and in 

‘goods from 948 to 1379 tons. 

Nimba’yat, ten miles north-west of Néndgaon, with in 1881 a 
Bopslation of 1966, was formerly the headquarter! of m potty vic 
sion. Though now a small village it has the remains of an old 
BoA othe fl feedbe, Th has « coviont ofigy cf tha avon. on whieh 
iio Prophot Muhammad is sad to have ridden to heaven 

_ Nipha‘d, the head-quarters of the Niphéd sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 3585, is a railway station twenty miles north- 
east of Nésik. Bosides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and 

ice offices the town has a post office. Tho station traffic returns 
ym an increase in passengers from. 16,478 in 1873 to 23,106 in 
1880, and in goods from 5665 to 7274 tons. 

« Peint, thecapital of the Paint state which lapsed to Government 
‘on tho death of tho Inte Began in 1878, is at present the head- 

cof the Peint sub-division. Tt lies about thirty miles north- 
west of Nasik, on a tolerably lofty platean in the midst of a very 
roken and wooded country, notoriously feverish and otherwise 
nhealthy. ‘The town itself being nearly on a level with the top of 
Sahyédris, a fow miles to the éast, is lesa unfavourably 
fed than the valleys. In 1881 it had a population of 2044, 

ides tho ordinary rovenuo and police offices the town has a 
office anda dispensary. ‘The dispensary which. was established in 

1863 is in charge of an hospital assistant. In 1881 it had: 1799 
ont-door and- fifteen in-door patients against 2404 out-door and 

thirty-two in-door patients in 1880. Thero is also a good travellers? 
bungalow prettily situated on the edge of a deop woody ravine? 
~ Pimpri Sadr-ud-din, two miles south-east of Igatpuri, with 
in Tote ypnlation of 722, hhns a yearly fair or hae head ete 
fourth of the dark half of Bddrapad (Septomber-October) in hononr 
of Pir Sadr-ud-din. This fair is attended by about 10,000 persons 
Who traffic to the omount of about £400 (Hs, 4000). "The village 
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has a fairly well-to-do colony of Gujaréti Porréa Vénis mostly. 


Kadi in the Gdikwar’s territories about forty miles 
‘Abmadabed, who export rico and lend money #9 the 





the neighbourhood. Ee 
Pimpalgaon Basvant, ten miles north-west of Niphéd, with i 
1881 a population of 3889, ‘has a post office, a sal as Folge 


court, and a dispensary. The disitonsary which was in 1879 
is in charge of an hospital assistant. In-188] it had ont-doo 
‘and thirty-three in-door patients against 7608 and 20 in 1880. 

Pisol Fort, in Ssténs, is situated aboat four miles north\of 
Jaykheds and’ two miles west of the Pisol pass which. lot 
into Khéndesh, and corp Sat with diiealys to aad by 
Tho fort isons moderately high range of hills ranning east 
west, It is of easy ascent and of ath-o 
separated from the range by a deep rock-cut chasm. 
the hill, and ing some way up its lower 





















and there are numerous reservoirs at all points of : 
Within the first gateway path leads throngh' ‘a small openis 
the right, now blocked with earth and stones, along the 


the nataral to pasture lands on the Kills beyond, 
the cattle of the bes h tao At the mouths of two 
reservoirs, are figures of ‘sball, and, insido the reservoi 


Tings which are hidden except when the water is low. The 








‘There are only two buildings of note in the fort, 
mosque on the soath edge of the i ‘ich $4 sacle 
Alstanco below, and the other the Faiachise, Which is visible from m 


al e Tuins of a 
Rengomahil.,"Tho old gaioways sre sil sandiog tata aes 
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» 
bien recently déstroyed by fire. The Lokhandi gate now at Galna is” Chapter 
Sabaray elonged to’ this bailding”and to ‘have been. removed Places of re 


‘whion the fort fell into disrepair, 

Ra‘msoj or Rém’s Bodstoad, in Dindori,abont seven miles south 
Sf Dindori, and about seven miles north of Nasik, is about 3273 foot 
above sea'loyel. In 1819 Captain Briggs described Rémsej as 
neither 80 large nor so high as most of the Nésik hills, but not 
so smallas Hatgad. ‘The scarp was neither very steep nor Very high 
and if undefended the ascent was not difficult. ‘There were two 
‘ways, one within the other, large but not s0 formidable as those of 
Hatgad. There was less uncovered ground on the way up to the 
gates than in any other Nasik fort. ‘works connected with the 
ates wore able to give a good flanking fire at short distance from 

‘There was a way down by a trap-door kept covered with dirt 
4nd rabbish, called the secret road or chor-rasté affording passage 
forone at atime. All round the fort ran a wall tolerable in some 

but mostly indifferent. Within tho fort were two or threo 
mbproof and ammunition chambers built of stone. The water- 
supply was ample, 

Captain Brigys left two companies of militin in the fort, one on 
the top of iho El, tho other it tho village below: This args party 
‘was loft at Rémsoj that the garrison might always spare ninety or 
a hondredmen to march after Bhils and other marauders. In the 
fort besides about a ton of grain and s small quantity of salt 
tliore were eight guns, nine small canuon called jamburdo, twenty-one 
Fingals, thirty copper pots, forty-one brass pots, 256 pounds of gan- 
Powder, forty pounds of brimstone, forty-five pounds of lead, and 240 
8f hemp. There wore also elopbant trappings, tents, earpota,_and 
iton ware, which once had been Shivéji’s. 

‘Tho only reference to ht has been traced is the notice 
Hint, in 1004, Anrangsch dotachod Shahab-nd-dia, Khan to rednco 
the Nésikc and Khindesh forts, At Ramsej Shahsb-ud-din raised a 
Platform of wood able to hold 500 men, and so high that the men 
‘atthe top completely commanded the inside of the fort. Daring 
Niaptioge Ktchbtj?e army arrived to relieve she: garrova. and oo 
their arrival Khan Jahén advanced from Nasik to help Shabsb-ud-din, 
After two unsuccessful assaults the siege was and the great 
Wooden: platform was filled with combustibles, sct on fire, and 
destroyed’ During tho. Martha war of 1818 Rémsej was one of 
the seventeen strongholds which surrendo © English on the 
fall of Trimbak,? ( 

About two miles north-west of Rimsej {s Dhair or Bhorgad fort, 
8579 feet above soa lovel. It has an exccltént quarry from which 
the stone of Kéla Ram’s temple, tho Kaparthéla fountain, and the 




















+ Captain Brigga’ Report, 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector's Inward Mis- 
‘ellancous File VL a 
j Eiliog and Dowson, VIL 12; Scott's Deccan, I. 80-60; Grant Daf? Marithts 
HAs Archon Gell s Bombay Miscellany, I-16. RAmae] may be Man fort at 
captured by the Moghal yea Khén in, Dowson, 
we 2 a Mariths War, 322 note 2, 
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highly polished black band round the Peshwa’s néw paluce in Nasik 
arp said to have boon bronght. 

Captain Briggs, who visited the fort in 1818, did not find it 
until at the foot of the rock where it became so difficalt 
could be climbed only on all fours liko n ladder. ‘Ther je) 
foinly good gate with ruined bastions. “The walls were ruined, and 
the Lilttop' war remarkably. sloop. Wille oo) pte oe grain oF 
smmunition, The water sapply was ample. Fed 

Ratangad Fort, also callod Nhavi Killa or the Barber's Fort 
stands about six miles east of Malber. Abont halé way up tho hillis_ 
the chief entrance and inside the fort are the ruins of what mash 
nee have been stately cour-house, On the Bill sides are about 
eight rock-cut reservoirs and on tho platean a temple of Mahidey 
and  Musslisén tomb, In 1862 io fort-waa reported te dis) 
[ype Hough matorally trong from the height and storpnoss of tho 
hill, 

Ra‘vlya-Ja‘viya are two peaks in tho Ohéndor range to the east’ 
of Méckinda which jut ont, Réviya on the west) and Javlya on the 
cast ofa hill about fiftoen miles north-east of Dindori. Midway 
‘etwoon the peaks s a reservoir divided into two and called the Ganga 
‘and Jamna pools. a 

On the way to Jivlya isa Bato defended by two towers, and ia, 
front of the gate is an imago of Ganpati. Tho gute and the towel 
aro in rains. The hill was used as a fort during Moghal tines: 
snd there are the foundations of several buildings. Some parts of 
tho hil are at pmsont ander tillage. On tho lomer slopes are & 
fow Gavli and Koli huts? eat 

Jn 1818, Captain Briggs, who visited them soon aftor their 
der to the Britis," describes Réviya and Javlya as two sal forty 
Sanding on a largo hill, whichis known as Rovlya-férlya, ‘There 
‘were two roads to the hill, one leading from Khéndesh, the other 
Jeading from either Gangthadi or Khéndosh, as it struck off tropa, 
Pa betroon tho hil and tho neighbouring fort of Mirkinda 

il as very larg, eight or ine hundred foot above tho pla, 
with'n long and easy ascent. ‘The top was n table) 

mile and a half long and 700 to 140) ards bread See 
Platean rose two curious peaks about 1000 yards from each other, 





















2 This fort in anid to have got the name of Barber's For from Dhdnéj ‘ 
coppanii ie ole rer ea Tee Male 
According toa local story Ravlya and Javlya were two brothers, Kunbia by 
inthe Geld they aw a moma santana aaa 
thay found she was their sae Se ee am 
feet f Wether tee, So theme siete tne . 
Hater BS wile hat they made w fre in the Beld ual joa a ee ee 
Eee dai Be comic fi mien th ance apt, ea ue 
Borg ar ic tts Peo sv ne 
ccttivise and Javiya are probably the Rola and ‘Jola forts mentioned in ‘Badshsh 
gues laviog erred tothe Moga ooain tals Rega eke 
Just Ravlya and Javiya were among th wenteen fortified places which eee 
to Colonel MacDowell on the’ ak” Backer Maran Way 388 
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Thoy wore of solid rock three or four hundred feet high and with 
slmost perpendicalar sides. Between the two peaks was a small 
lage hose people lived hy sling the plateau The two forts 
ould be reached only by climbing from rock to rock. ‘The greater 
Bart of the top of Jariya was enclosed by s wall with 
viya had no gate and a low wall most of which was 
were oat on the tops of both the forts for granaries 
reservoirs. Captain found two, of the Peshwa’s old militis 
in each of the forts. By July of the next year (1819) the 
‘of the two forts were destroyed by Captain Macki 
reservoirs were filled and the steps leadiuig to the top of Javlya were 
defaced making the ascent almost impracticable? 


Saptashring® or the seven-horned, otherwise, but wrongly, 
called Chattar Singh or the four-peaked, 4659 feet above sea level, 
is one of the highest points in the Chindor range. It rises about 
the contre of the range, fifteen miles north of Dindori, a bare rock 
of no considerable thickness, but aboat half a mile in length, some- 
‘what curved, highest at tho ends and depressed in the centre, like 
‘ wall with end towers. At every turn the appearance of the 
changes. The highest point rises over 900 fect 
and the rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, 
crumbled away and grass has grown in the crevices. 
has more peaks thau one, but it seems to 
title soven-peaked. ‘The hill may be climbed from three 
8 good bat steep bridle road fom the north; 
sixty-step path or aithi piyryicha marg 
only road used by pilgrims, but now aban: 
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‘steep footpath for part of the way which ends ina flight of 350 st 
tarred in the faccof tho. rock "his lat is the readaow com, 
ised by pilgrims and other vsitiors. In the steps of Rém, 
Hanuméa, ‘and Krishna and in one or two places a tortoise aro 
GarTed atintorval, ‘Thess stops wero made 115 years ago by threo 
brothers Konber, Rudriji, and Krishndji of Nésik. peehod des 


the ascont five inscriptions have been carved on and near the 
One of the inscriptions is in Sanskrit and the others in i. 
They give the names of the thros brothers, and of Girméji their 
father. ‘They record that their surname was Réyrév and that the 
ork was Dogun on the firt of the bright 
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Chapter XIV. temple of Ganpati and a called Rématirth. ‘These lead 
Se ae to Nsclecabed oss et Dito forthright of 40 step 
Hee Sl top wore belt alent A: 1710; bate chelhower sete 
Sareamame, {he upper hill top were bull about 4.0. 1710, 
by Uist wi of, Khandech Dabs Talognan Ean on a 
oona chiefs whose family were formerly hereditary generals of tho 
‘Morétha army. fia =p 
‘The shrine of the goddess’ is in a cave at’ the base of » sheer 
scarp, the summit of which is the highest point of the hill, . ‘The 
figure of the goddess is about eight fect high, carved in relief out: 
of the natural rock. It is that of on ordinary woman save that she 
has eighteen arms, nine on each side, each hand grasping a different 
weapon. She wears a high crown not unlike the papal tiara and. is 
slothed witha bodice and s robe wound round the wast and lita ha 
hac dierent sit on each day of the meek-and sho bus bath ovary — 
day, warm water being used on two days in the week. In. front of 
hher is planted a red trident with the usual accompaniments of bells 
and lamps. A silver nosering and eckbors so the oly ore 
in daily use. Her whole figure is painted bright red, save the eyes, 
which sre of white porcelain, : 
At the foot of the ing to the shrine isa small vi 
consisting at thsecor for Gaal huts, two drum-houses or 
Khinds? ‘and three rest-houses for the use of pilgrims, The 
iis well supplied with water from springs built with anasonry sides 
and with leading to the water, and called Kélikund (26x24 
they tap fe meni esa See es eet 
‘are five reservoirs or bathing- called Sarasyati 
Kund, Lakshmi Kund, Témbul Tirth, Ambélaya ‘Tirth, and Shi 
‘rth. Some of these are used for drinking, others for bathing, a 
some for both. Near them iss pond dedicated to Shiy and 
ivilya Tirth, It is a small stone-built reservoir not above 
yards square snd not more than four fect deep, where m 
ims bathe and wash their clothes. It is suid to have beon 
nabéi. On one side of the pond stands a H i 
of Siddhechvar Mabddev, mostly in ruins but with the domestill | 
standing, with some rather elaborate stone carving. Under the dome 
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stands the ling and ontside in front of ita carved bull. Not far from 
the bathing place is a precipice known as the Sit Kade which oyer- 
hangs the valley sbout 1200 feet ; from this rock harman sacrifices are 
‘said to have been formerly hurled. A kid is now the usual victim. 
Near the rest-house is the tomb or samdhi of Dharmadey, a chief 
of the Dharampur state near Surat, who died here while on a visit to 
Lis guru a Bengal ascetic named Gaudsvimi, ‘The tomb is like the 
ordinary domed temples of Mahidey and contains a ling ; it is well 
Dailt and has some neat carying, but the whole is much out of re 
‘Near this is well sod tho tomb of the  atotio Gandavamit 
Something liken portico was added to the shrine of the goddess at 
the beginning of last century by the Sitéra commander-in-chief, 
andthe “present plain structure has been recently built by the 
chief of Vinchur. 
A large fair lasting for a wock and attended by abont 15,000 
Pilgrims is held on tho full-moon of Chailra (April),, when 
‘worth wbout £200 (Rs. 2000) aro sold. On the occasion of this fair 
the stops leading to the shrine are crowded with the sick and maimed 
who are carried up tho hill in hopes of a care. Barren women also go 
in numbers to make vows and gain the gift of a child. Offerings of 
grain, flowers, cocoannts, or money are presented. 'The daily service 
‘of the goddess consists in bringing bathing water from the 
Suryakand, aud laying betore her offerings of rice, mill, and sugar 
boiled together cal od ir, of cae of flour and butter called teri, 
and of preserves. offerings are the property of the or 
hereditary guardian of the shrine. es 
_ Like the top of Mahilaxmi in Déhéou the top of Saptashring is 
sid to be inaccessible to ordinary mortals? ‘The headman of the 
village Of Burigaon alone climbs on the April full-moon and next 
‘moming at sunrise is seen plantings flag. How he climbs and how 
‘he gets down is a mystery if attempt to pry into which, says the 
tadlion, is attended by loss of sight 
"As the merit of the pilgrimage is believed to lie in the labour 
endured in. the ascent of the hill, there are, for those who desire to 
‘secure special religions merit, three other paths round the mountain, 
Guo a sort of goat path round the base of the scarp, a second of 
tor length ou the lower plateau, and a third ronud tho base 
Bolow. ‘Tio last which ascot through the natrow valleys which 
- divide Saptashring from the rest of the Chéndor range is said to be 
nearly twenty miles in circuit, 
Opposite Saptashring, to the east, divided by a deep ravine, is 








}Gaudsviani was a Bengal ascotic who lived on the hill about 1730 in the ti 
he seoond Pesta Hajrky (1790-1740), "He lived in the Kalika Tirth and bad 
‘among the Mariths nobles. One of tho chief was Chhatrasing “Thoke 
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Mus Markindn il, Thi eld to have ben habe of tan 
the rock, where, during his lifetime, he used to recite Purdns for 
the aniusement of the Devi, a tradition to which a remarkable echo 
may have given rise. eee 
Besides tho threo allowances mentioned aboyo, making in all £2 
Rs, 280) a month, the temple has the revenues of « ea halled 
Gtenaaeavar which was set apart for the service of the goddess by . 
Bijirdo the second Peshwa (1720-1740) in the tine of the ascetic 
Gandsvémi, ‘These funds are administered by different agents and. 
thore is also a panchayat or conneil of five who have somo contry 
over the ornaments, rich clothes, and other personal of 
the goddess, ‘The money offerings belong to certain 
fixed shares, while the ministrant receives all eatable of 
is said that Chhatrasingréo 'Thoke, the chief disciple of the I 
sscetic, was, small chiftain who owned the Abhona patty division of 
twenty-two villages. These villages were granted to his forefathers” 
on a promise that they would fight and pnt down the Mehvitsi Cas 
of the Dangs, who always troubled pilgrims during the coat 
fair and plandered' mach of the country. Chi q of 
following in the wake of his forefathers, became the leader of the 
Mehvésis, greatly harassed pilgrims, and carried away all Frees 
from the Bhopés, whom ho killed or let go as it suited him, ‘To 
stop to these disorders tho commandant of Dhodap sent every year 
1 guard of fifty toseventy men. One year Chhatrasingrén camiewith | 
the flower of his Mebvisis, ond patting the guard to flight, dashed 
up to the shring, and carried off a Inrge amount of plunder. » 
upon the Dhodap commandant, Haibatréo Néik Dor, amie against 
Chtatrasing ‘and was mortally wounded in @ pitched battle neat 
Shivélaya tirth. The Bhopés then came to terms with 
smd made an agreement, which bears date 1785 (Shak 1707), 
Chhatrasing half the income of ‘seventy-two holy days in the: year 
Ohhatrasing’s son Devising dying without heirs, his two" widows — 
were paral Yearly pensions of £50 (Rs, 500) each and the Abhona 
tty division lapse to the British Goverament, » Ono of tho wido 
rishnabdi, still (1882) enjoys her pension, : 4 
Sata‘na, tho head-quatters of the Béglin snb-division, with in 
1881 8 population of 3516, lies about thirty miles west of ‘Milegaon. 
Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and polise the 
town has» dispensary and a post office. ‘The dispensary which fs i” 
charge of an hospital assistant had in 1881 8055 out-doorand 
three in-door patients at a cost of £145, ‘There ate temples of 
Mabédov, Khandoba, and Mérnti, most of which wore ; 
A fair is 


the 1872 flood in the Girna and have «ince been rebuilt, 
‘The fron bars in the windows of tho mémlatdar’s treasury are (8 _ 



































hold every year in Margshirah (Decomber-January), 
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barrels of Arab guns or jisails, which wore taken from Mulher fort 
in 1818." In 1665, Saténa was noticed by Thovenot as considerable 
town on the highroad about half way betwoon Surat and Aurang- 
bid. _At Satna Thovenot met the Bishop of Heliopolis on his way 
from Siam to Surat and France? 

“Sa'ykheda, on the Goddvari, three miles south of Khervadi 
railway station amd ten south-west of Niphéd, is a well built. town. 
‘of 2014 people belonging to the Vinchurkar. ‘The population consista 
chiefly of Brahmans and tradors, ‘There are aceera? temples on the 
Banks of the Godévari and a well built fight of steps lends to the 
river. Dito» foot office and a school and is one of the 
chiof cattle markets in the district. 

Shivar, village, about four miles south-east of Niphéad railway 

tion, has a remarkable group of memorial stones, 

Memorial stones are found all over the district and are specially 
uumerous near the Sabyddris, One group of unusually large stones 
oveurs at Chansile, eight miles north-west of Vaniin Dindori. As a 
rule these. memorial stones vary in height from three to six feet, and 
are cut square generally about a foot across. ‘The faces are carved 
with mde figures, sometimes of one or more men on horseback, 
sometimes armed with swords. There are great varioties of figures om 
foot, some of them armed, and they vary in number from one to three 
and even four, ‘Thoy occasionally hold each other’s hands. Some wear 
the waisteloth ; others, apparently children, are dressed in potticoats, 
Sometimes rude inscriptions are carved under figares. 1@ stones 
Somewhat resemble the old stones which have been fonnd in somo 
Scoteh! graveyards. ‘Tho poople say that they were raised by villagers 
and that they do not necessarily mark the spot where the dead wore 

" Duried or burnt, ‘The custom sooms to havo prevailed among all the 
cultivating classes especially among Kunbis, Kolis, and Vanjéris, 

‘Memorial posts are also found in some ‘They are of all 

‘The figures aro generally fewer and the carving poorer than 
on the stone: Semoties stones and. posts aro found side 

ide, Bothare worshipped and smeared with red paint on memorial 

or shriddha days. ‘The stones are highly reverencod and proserved, 
Lint the posts seem to be allowed to fall into decay. In no caso haye 
stones ot posts been found which are said to mark an old battle-feld. 
Asa rule, they aro close to a Village bat not connected. with any 
temple or holy. spot. ‘They are always said to be memorials of 
ancestors andthe practice of orecting theta ws said toeoset observed. 
7a some of the western villages there aro posts with small shrine 
atithe top containing an image enclosed with glass. Those are not 
common nor monumental and belong to the Bhils? 

Sinnar, o municipal town, the head-quartors of the Sinnar 
sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 7960, stands on high level 
ground, on the Poona and Nasik road, about seventoen miles sonth- 

‘east of Nasik. It is surrounded by a mud wall part of which on tho 

eastern side is in rains and contains but few large modern houses, 












$Me J, A. Baines, OS. 2 Voyages, V. 320, 
Mr, W, Ramsay, 0,8, Compare Mr, W, F, Sinclair, ©,$,, iu Ind, Ant, 11.900.202, 
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g Tn 1849 Sinnar had a poputation of 6740, and in 1872 of 10,044, 

‘Places of Interest, of Whom 9445: wero Hindus, 595 Preeti a 
lag ha apparent decane of 2084, tho 18 cong dna ho 
fact it 


the 1872 returns incladed the population 
neighbouring hamlets, which, though belonging to Aen 








anit 


town itself, Of the 1881 total, 7363 wore Hindus, 525 
cloven Christians, and sixty-one Others. 

‘The earliest historical os puontion of Sianad app 
Sindiner ina copperplate of 4.0, 1060. g 
Binnne was founlod by. a Gaull chiot, Ro ny ptiaps_ the 
‘Seunondu of tho copper-plate, about 700 years ago. Rao Shingani’s 
son Réo Govind is believed to. have ult the splendid to 
outside the town on the north-east, at a cost 0, 

{s, 200,000) and called it are Tt 
is a chaiv panchdyatana or group of five t hi 
Mnelostre, fhe central temple being dedicated to Shiv, and of 
the tual shsiues the two to tho north of the enclosiro: aro 
dedicated to Naréyan and Ganpoti, and the two to the south to 
the Sun and Mabichakti ‘The contral tomple, hough mach out of 
repair, is one of the finest inthis part of the country, being covared 
with rich sculpture. On the north-west of the town is the 

of Aieshvar, a Shaiv shrine said to have been built about 4.01450. 
It had originally « hall or eabhdmandap, all of which, “four 





aharirs of tho. chet offcer oft 
andits population greatly increased. 
ernment of Amritréo Deshmukh, who. was appointed. head of 
fourtoon sub-divisions by the Moghal Emperor. In his tin 
population of Sinnar inéreased, —ffe is algo suid to hme bull tho 
town walls ond thrown a masonry dam across the river. ‘The 
Deshmukh’s mansion or vida is still the largest building, im tho 
town, and contains within its outside wall ‘soparato 
collections of houses, now let to distinct families 

of caste, ‘Tho present hend of tho family (1883) is mamed 
Atnritréo, About 1790, Sindher appears in Mardtha records aa tho 
hoad-quartors of a sub-division in tho district of Sangamnvr with 
yourly rovenne of about £2000 (Rs. 29,000)2 ‘ 
_,Bxcopt 173 looms, chiefly for weaving robes or sdiie and m fow 
silk-weavers who have como from Sangamnor, Sinnar hiss o tends 
‘or manufacture, Tho population is almost entirely agricultural. 
A large area round the town is watered by means ‘OL olan Ms 
connected with oue or other of tho two rivers, the Shivand the Dev 
which unite close below the town, It yields splendid crops of 








sugarcane, plantains, betel leaves, and rice.* 
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“End. AntXT.Sinnar in almost inva % 
2 Eon an non cee Suntan sey en Med. 





Cooke, GS, Survey Superatendeat' Hoport, Gtb October 187A 








Of Sinuar, arv at somo distance outside the éunicipal limits of tho- 





‘beautifully carved pillars, seems to have been carried off to build — 
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Bais the pealrairiomel ional offices, Sinnar kas a municipal 
subordinate judge’s court, a dispensary, a post office, and 
vernacular schools, A weekly markot is’ beld on Sundays. 
municipality, which was established in 1860, had in 1851-82 an 
Income of £82 (Re. 1820), almost exclusively raised fom a howe. 
tax, and an expenditure of £172 (Rs, 1720), most of which was spont 
in conservancy ond road improvements, ‘The dispensary, which was 
ostablished in 1875, is in chargo of an hospital assistant, and in 1881 
had 4705 out-door and eleven in-door patients at a cost of £136 124. 
{s.1860), To Novembor 1822 forty insurgents assembled in Sina, 
Ad woro joined by twonty-ivo moro, ‘heir louder, one Krishna 
Kuver, ee ‘out that their object was to gain possession of the 
vill Kankari, about ten milos to the south-west of Sinnar, 
ut this was probably part of larger scheme. All wore captured 
fat Kankari and on giving up their arms and horses were relonsed. 

















Tho: the Girna, about five miles south of Satina, with 
in 1881 of 1431, lias a subordinate judge's court and a 
post office, 


‘Trimbak, more correctly Tryambak, or tho threo-eyed, a namo 
of Mahédev, is a small but far-famed place of pilgrimage, with in 
1881 a population of $839. It isa municipal town, at the baso of 
aan easterly spur of the Sahyédris, about twenty miles south-west of 
Nisik, with which it is joined by a part-gravelled part-metalled 
built in 1971 from local funds and private contributions, The 
winds, with many ups and downs, past the procipitons 

of the Anjaneri rango, which continues till. the somicircular 
hills is reached which encloses the town of Trimbak. Below 
© buildings of the town ; then a sloping hill-side covered with 
wood then a eer wall of rook crated with bashes, aud a 
ground of slopes covered with coarse grass converging 
iva ridge. On tho. loft, that json tho catty aro’ many curichaly 
Ilispod ‘lls split iato--penks, oonoe, igen, aud blocks, Tis 
Snciont outline of the villago of ‘Trimbak is broken by cultivated 
patchos which now occupy tho sites of old houses, ‘The village 
onsiste of honsos with small walled gardens or courte and of iroguige 
rows of buildings which hero and there form a street, In other parta 
theroaro muanylarge well built houses, somo of them with richly earvod 
wooden pillars and eaves, All are on well raised plinths, and havo 
loop vorandas ; tho roofs aro tiled and have a groab pitch and far 

eeting waves, and somo of the houses havo weathor-boaris, an 
Forthor dafonco from rains ‘Tho flon are fal with turned-up_odgoa 
liko thoso nt Nésik and Poona. One. line of road ix pao with 
‘stone to allow ‘Trimbakeshvar Mahfdoy’s car to be dragged in 


a 


ra 








The Shiv ng at Trimbak is tho ninth of the twolve in India, 
‘Tho othors are : Amareshvar noar Ujjain ; Bhimdahankar on 
icky miles south-weat of Junnar 5 7 
¥ livar iland” near Cape ‘Gomoria 
Sorento Somnath-Bitao ia Kathiawie  Vaidyanith at Devgad inthe Sinthal 
‘istrict in Bengal; and Vishveshvar at Benares, ‘Antiquary, I 15, note, 
229-82 
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Chapter XIV. procession, and within tho last six yenrs most of the more froqien 
“places affntereet,Fo%d8 bave beon povod by tho mnacipality.! 9 

a The 1881 census showed a population of 3839, ‘Hindus 
Tomax. fubammadans 190, Shrévaks sixtoon, and Christians nino, 


large proportion of the Hindus aro Bréhmans connected with the 
temples, mostly boggars o pilgrins-prists, Wel jas hoy 
also own the hereditary villago accountantships of the neighbo 
Yilages in Nasik and Tgntpur. ‘Thory are sive. snbivisons, 
Yojurvodin with about 160, houses, Deshastha nd Konknaasth 
with 75 each, Kénnays with fv, and Karhadés with two. Host of 
thom aro well-toxdo# Besides Bréhmans se corel ed 
of tradors and largo numbor of shop-koopors. The greater 
tho popolation Gonsiata of elt kasbandmoa 2 j 

Although it is only three miles in a direct line from the main lino 
of tho Sahyédris, ‘Trimbak is almost com shut from 
‘western breezes by the interveni ill, on which the’ hardly 
accessible fort of Trimbak is built, The fort. is 4248 feet nbovo sea 
lovel and abont 1800 abovo the village. ‘Towards ; 
hill on which tho fort stands prevents af tho 

ts of tra 














‘an overhanging, cliff, probably a thousand feet high. In tho 
northern spur is « gap ated the great Vindyak + and in the 
southern fice isa cleft known as the Great Gate or ia 
‘ish eves tho mai ontranco to She Zt ea Ream aRaR 
basin is uneven; it is partially cultivated and in. parts 
swampy. Its shut-in position anil ita yank of make tho 
village of Trimbak. unhealthy, and sickness, sially fever, is 
common. Cholera sometimes! 9 the grea cana 
outbreaks have been very fatal. After soveral healthy scasons chi 
broke out in 1865, but the yearly fairs wero over and little harm: 
done. Since 1865, though there has bonus Geol 
 pilgrims,* no serious epidemic has ocourred either at 
yearly fairs or at the great twelvo-yeurly gathering” 
_Thowater supply is almost entirely from ponds. ‘Thore are in 
ight ponds in and around tho village, but only two" of them 
considered to give good drinking, water "These. two are 
‘Visoba pond at some distance from the contro of the town OD 
south ond not much used, and tho Gangéla on the 
Gangéla is a Inrgo pond with stone-lined: banks, and 
water to romain puro; it ismnch used by pilgrims, 
ee a 
pont is fed by spri of failing. 
Ered of th nd he ture of he moe ea 
Godavari, which, though not tho highest, is the L-eonrco, 
Stream is Jod to a temple in the middle of the village, » 
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it foods o largo cnt-stone pool, the Kushdvart, considered by Hindus Chapter: 
to bo specials purifying bathing place” Tho municipality cla it mags of 
thy. 


eyory May, but by December its water is again very. 

Tho wastage and I of the Gangéla pond flow through the 
villago in a channel lined with cut-stono masonry, with at short 
intervals stops leading to the water. ‘Tho bed of tho channel is 
‘sod as a dust-bin by the people of the neighbourhood, The flow of 
wator runs low a8 early as October, and icoases in tho hot season. 
Zn passing throngh tho village the water booomes vory impure, the 
Just defilomont being tho ashes of tho dead, as tho buraing-ground 
is only a short distance below tho town, 

During and for » short time after tho rains a small stream trickles 
from ono of the numorous fissures on tho face of the scarp of 
‘rimbak hill, and flows from a cow’s mouth undor a small stona 
image of tho’ goddess, which stands ina nicho, and ia tho chief 
objec of worship, Thies held. by tho people fo be tho souroo of 
tho Godavari. The water from tho cow’a month disappears 
mysteriously on the hill and ro-appoars in the Kushévart pool, and 
Khence ile anperior holiness of this pool, The municipality, which 
was éstablished in. November 1866, had, in. 1881-82, an income of 
£238 and.an expenditure of £294 ‘The village contains a post 


‘Three fairs are held year, two ab the temple of 
‘Trimbakeshvar,t on the Kértik: fall-inoon (October-November) when 
sont 6000 peopl assemble, and on Mégh eadya chaturdasht or = 
grent Shivaritri (Pebraary-March) when about 5000 people assom! 
fod one at the tomplo of Nivettindth on meses of te ae 

‘aush (Jannary-Februsry) attended by about 

chiefly oymbal-players?” ‘Trimbakoatvac’s, tho chief and "moat 
noticcable temple in the village, was builb by the third Poshwa 
‘Balaji Bajirdv (1740-1760) on tho sito of an older but much hambler 
Mitises “Bofors ite. doors ‘atond laegs. latnp-pllare oF. dipmate 
furnished with numerous branched brackets on which lights aro 
Placed on holidays. Nearer to the temple door, under » light, and 
elogant carved-stono pavilion with ornamented roof, rests tho 
Greet ball or Nondi A squaro outer hall or maadap ‘of mauaivo 
Proportions, having a door on each faco, stands in front of the 

ie. Porchos with separate roofs, bat with tho samo cutablatura 











4 According. t0/n oval nocount the origi of the snorednos of Trimbak was that 
na at Via dinputed about Mahadey, Brahaa ridiculing and Vishnu esto 
io ace this input they arranged that dey should tava 
irvotions, Beabina in search of Maadov's shoulders and Viahou in search of Mahddee' 
fee, ‘Thay agreed, if the search of both proved fruitlean, to admit that Mabidloy was 
traly great, “Vishon travelled Wil ho\was Weary bat found nothing. — Brahma 
{otirned with two subormned. witneases to prove that he had found the sbouiders, 
Enrogel at thin deception Mahidey cursed Ieahua and said "he would have ‘io 
followers. Brahma in revenge forced Mahadey underground when ‘Trinbak Bill at 
‘nce rose 2000 fort above the town, In time « tomple was built to Mahtdey under 
Hh thle ot Temtakeiar,” Te same sry tal at fngth tom the Shas Paria 
1K 

{id to have been founded ty an agoetic about 700, 
‘inhabited. 














sculptured with elaborate minuteness. ‘The roof 
Fising in tops from the architrares ‘Theeo labs are 


, and receives offerings from pilgritns valued at 
‘Rout 1805 the Vitcha chi presented the 
Painted car, to be drawn by worshippers on the : 
‘Tho management of the temple is in the ‘hands of a 
Bréhmans named Jogalekars. Under the Jogalekars are four 
called who live in the temple, clesn it and. wait on 


of =a oe 
by the Jogalekars ‘Tho gut, who weary x poldey Haasabe 


isdressed and every Monday 
the main temple there is a smaller one in the fort 
& yearly Goverament cash allowance of £16 (Re. 

every twelve years when the sun enters Leo, or Simhasth? ®. 


carvilinoar 
externally ; and each discoid termination, the shape of 


iy ho is taken out in a palanguin, Bosk 


160) ona 
‘great 





‘and cornice as the hall, stand out from it, ery arel leat 
richly ornamented with arches, upon carved | 
Seppe conly pret exalts above 









bailing tothe und. ‘The face of buttress is nicked an 
grery niche fs it 

flowers and seroll everywhere, 
entablatare and deep cornices cast their strong shadows, ani 

to the rich and mastve of the whole. Above th 

rise numerous spirelets ‘of the seme and proportions 


three times a day, at eight in the iiorting, Sf evel id eight at 
ight, on food provided by the Jogalekars. At nine at night the. 
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fair is hold at the souree of the GodAvari The fair lasts for about 
thirteen months and is attended by 150,000 to 200,000 pilgrims 
from almost all parts of Indio, Many shops are opened during the 
fair by Nisik shopkeepers, who soll grain, cloth, copper and brass 
vessels, and the ginmervus articles wanted by a miscellaneous 


About 500 years ago, before Trimbak village was founded, pilgrims 
had to put up at Anjancri, and oven after Trimbak became fahabited 
the inconvenience of a dirty zigeag rod and the fear of marauding 
[artes provented ny, great stale visiting the place, 





we the opening of the railway, and ly since a road kas been 
made to Nasik, the number of pilgrims has immensely increased * 

‘As a rule pilgrims do not stay for more than fourteon days, 
Some lodge in the town where wealthy men havo built caste rest— 
houses, but most in the fields roand the town. 'Tho pilgrim goos 
through the prescribed bathing and worship, and then visits the 
chief objects of holiness in and abont the town. Ho bathes in the 
Kushavart pool? and after bathing goes to worship Trimbakeshvar 
Mahédev, but is not allowed to enter the temples unless he is 
a Brihman. A feast to the temple Brahmans completes the 
‘ordinary round of observances, If the pilgrim has come to perforin 
dhrddha or commemorative ceremonies he must keep several other 
observances. After shaving and throwing the shaven hair in the 
‘nall squnro Ganigdla poo, th pilgrim gots to buthe in the Kushévart 
pond. After bathing he makes some balls of rice if he is a Brahman, 
or of wheat-flour if he belongs to another caste, and performs the 
usual shrdddha ceremonies, x Brahman officiating and reciting sacred 
texts. After having gone ch the ceremonies, he throws the 
balls, if of rice into a pool called the Kénchan pool, and if of wheat- 
flodr into the Gangiila pool, and then goes to worship at Mabsdey’s 

‘On completing tho other observances, the pilgrim goes to see tho 
aiferent Ghjecis of ‘worship, Ho fret. vints’ the Souree oF the 
Godévari. Leaving the town and ‘passing wost to the foot of the 


{ 












it a cireular motion by torning it round with a Vlado’ 
Ash gram ; thusaroso the kuahdeurt or bush-tumed pool.” As this bappened when 
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hill he finds a fight of 
‘Lobéna of Bombay, the 
tothe Hlephanta Caves 


the hill-side to 
oe oe 

low lie wn E 
fee Across the plain winds the thin silvery streak of the 
Godavari flowing between high banks for about four miles,’ Against 
the horizon stand the heights of Ssptashring (4059), and close at 
‘and rises the fine hill of Anjaneri (4295) by a rock like 
8 crouching lion. 





admiration. Besides the Nirbdnis other wandering ascetios come: 
from all parts of India to the great twelye- fair, ‘These 
are Niranjinis, i old and new, 


Udisis and: 
Nirmél4s. Except the Nirmélés all these classes are of 
Sy aod hae onch» math, The Nirmalgs ar She snd Vaehaaya. 
Tho {great 1872 far pase without aime of importance 
eal ntens often scenes of riot and bloodshed. 
notwithstanding the presence of four companies of a Native’ 
there was'a serious disturbance. In 1861 quarrels arose 
the Nirbénis and Uddsis, as the Udésis imitated the Nirhénis 
stripped themselves naked to’ walk in procession and. bathe 
Enahdrart 


et 


1. ‘The Nirbénis said they alone bi 

‘and that other ascetics ought 10 wear a 
waist. The dispate ended in a fight in which sticks 
freoly used. In 1872 thirty-seven of the Bhil guard 
neighbouring treasuries were collected to make the 

ts. The. chief danger of riot was from 
the diferont classes ‘of ascot, cach'at wings 
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It's at the village of Chakori, shout fire miles to the north: 
{Past the river assumes any considerable ise.” It here jones the Huber ait 
a aphsthetre of ile went of Trimbak: "This ste ral sure of th 
orl hn ‘esr while the Trib aac ory by January, 
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in the Fock, and bad nearly 300 steps, 


side grooves or. ‘These grooves were required to hold on by, 
at hazardous to look 
whioh lad 000 to 700 fect of a sheer drop.-‘The top was surmounted 


towers and works on di parts of tl 





of tho garrison were ont in the rock. At thi 
at a short distance from the passage leading 
an old village in rains. 

‘Trimbak with Nasik is said to have beou 








Binge, 1818, 
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8 force of 8000 horse was sent to conquer Nasik, a, an 
Sangamner,’ In 1633 mention is mado that the Alb r 
Nistmshahi commandant of Trimbel fort oftered kis wovioes to, the ‘tho 
Js? In'1635 a force of 8000 men was sent 

of Sunnar, an nar, Nésik, and Tvinbaled is 1636, ate is 
defeat at Mabuli, Shabji agreed to deliver ‘Trimbale 

Toasted Harsch soa thers to has Zane, the 
Moghal general About 1680'T'rimbak (Tirmek) is mentioned as 9 
sub-division of Sanganner which waa « datriat of Aarsogabad 
manuseri rma, apparently of Moga: ane destetben 
pence coming from: ‘be Kentan hills on whieh emote 
is built, passing throngh the middle of the Sangamner district forty 
ruiles (30 hos) to Gulshanabad or Nasik. Numbers of Hindus from the 
‘most distant parts are said to come every year to ‘Trimbak to batho 
wrescan Oe atenestihe sigtiek hee 
yeor tho multitude was much greator and some enme on 
‘of tho year. The pilgrinr’ tax yielded @ large sum and 
tho coimmandant of ‘Timbnk fort, ‘Tho rok ont of which 
‘springs had boon fashioned into a cow’s mouth.® In1682.A\ 
generals advanced from Aurangabad to Nésik~Tirmoky near tho 
source of the river Ganga, and their detachmonta reduced noveral 

posts on detached bist fa 1084 on0 of Saal 

roto go with tho troope under his command 

sieves 4 coe iis 

at least once a year in 
irmok.? In 1716 Shihu demanded that tho 
sould restora Hvimbak fort to the Mapdihéad Mii 
refused and the fort seems to have remained with tho Me 
1720 when the whole of Khéndesh passed to the Nixim.? 1" 
tha fort waa captarod by Kali but tho Nisin recovers 
held it till 1752 whon it was taken by a Mardth officers® eye 
‘Tioffenthaler mentions Trimbuk ax s good fort on i Nepcted 
Godivari.!® In 1767 ‘Trimbak is montionod as part of 
whi Mats Pt sd og oi oa a 
RéoM In o revenue statomont, prepared from 
about 1790, Trimbak is enterod as a sub-division in tho fl 
district yiolding £848 (Rs, 8482),"* 

During the Murétha war of 1818 Trimbok, Réjdbinir, and Mali 
were tho only Nasik forts which offered. resistance to 
MeDowell’s dan, Marching from Nasik on the 22nd of April 
Colouel McDowell’s detachment, halted half way to eit, w 
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tho. ‘inoers went ahead to reconnoitre and summon the fort to Chapter XIV. 
guroonder:  Astho party ‘spprosohod. the village of "Tcimbal the pases GaAMsteE 


regione opened fire from the guns on the north side of 


fort which were namerous and well served. They afterwards T*2a4% Town 
made sally on tho party but wore at onco driven baok, ‘The Sas 18186 


saino evening a reconnaisatice was mado of the south ‘which 
was on the other sido of the fort and nt considerable distauce 
from the village. |The commanding engineer Licutonant Davies 
recommended an attack on tho north gate! ‘Tho plan of attack was 
to silence the fira of tho enoms’s guns, particularly those which bore 
‘on the ruined village, and for this purposo to eroct a battery for the 
heavy ordance at tho northern side of tho bottom of the hill, then 
to cocupy and form a lodgment in tho village at the foot of the 
north gate, to erect a battery in the village for four six-poundors 
to batter the gateway, and theuco to curry the guns up to the 
by hand as had boon done at Réjdhair fort. At tho short 
istance of about 100 yards it was hoped that the towers and 
curtains of tho gateway might be domolishod, and that. tho troo 
might, advance to.storm the broach undor covor of the firo of tha 
Datterios and of musketry from tho post in the village. At all 
fovonts, it was hoped that ‘a lodgment so immodiately under tho 
‘gotoway would wlarm the garrison and induce thom to surrender, 

‘To cut off from tho enemy all hopo of by tho south sido, 
and to distract their attontion, two six-pounders and. a howiteor 
‘woro dotachod nnd established ns high up tho hill and ns near to 
tho south gato as tho naturo of the ground allowed. 

The attuck began on the 23rd, At oight in the morning, tha 
otachment took its ground before the fort, and the whole of the 
intronching tools and matorials collootod for tho siogo wore carriod 
into to the placo choson for tho onginoer’s store, At 
four in tho craning a datachment of fy uropoans,fityirogulars 


[Position opposite the south gatoway. With them was a working party 
Under an oflicer of engincors, consisting of a small detail of 8a 

au miners, thirty pionoors and ity litter bearers, providod with forty 
Wicker-cages or gabions ond 2000 sand bags, A battory for the two 
six-pounders and a place of arms for the troops. were 

during tho night, and ono of the guns was carriod up and placed in 
baitory, “For tho operations on the north sido a works ry was 

t ready of half the corps of sappers and miners, fifty 

Too ttetbarers, and about 100 lacars, As soon aait was dun, tho 
Battery and place of arms were laid ont, and whon it grew dark the 











‘tho rentona for the engineers choice wero, that although the ascent to tho 
jake hare ras ttn line of wort 

















On the 24th tho opened st daylight oa ith gent fet 
fo Ghat fa thre ours all maar nr conan? it 
was found on reconnoitring that they had left the ruiried 


‘This induced the commanding officer to attempt a I it there at 
sidday iutend of waiting tl night as had originally been intended. 
‘The working? and covering? parties for this service were ordered 


to parade af noon in ear of the work. From some missoacoption 
of orders the covering party advanced three quarters’ of am 
before the time 


Order od befor the work wore realy; 

snd instead of sini juiet under honses, 

they ito foros’ the gatewny and. tho bluff rock 200-feot iar 
height. 


Af the same time the British battery discontinued firing as tho 
artillerymen were worn out by twelve hours’ incessant: and 
the ‘ing party were forced to retire with loss behind the walls 


‘the ; 
and believing that neither rocks, walls, nor artillery stop 
their assailants, lowered ove of their nutaber by a rope, who, when 


within hail, called out that the commandant was: willing to treat 
with Colonel McDowell. The usual demand 


of the payment of 
arrears was made and refused. About six in the morning of tho 
24th, a Jamédér of tho garrison came down, and. terms wore 





‘this work formed be & bed 
su hf acest th nara nu poem era oral ab at 
‘instead of forming a sunken battery, as it was intended, an elevated one had $0 08 
Rimatructed : bat the greatest inconvenience arising ‘this m™ 
fhe imponity offing the traf te gee he ee a 

Sele eetceniag en Sok eee pee 


100 Ronen ene ot Her Majesty's Royals end the Iet Battalion OF NP 


Deccan.) 
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to'rotire with thoir arms and private ty. In tho comrso of Chapter 
Eacinip tara umcoear araodnck ethers Intee: aime O86l aed ‘racurtel 


Rajputs and Mardthés with a few Sidis or Abyssininns. It was 
‘arranged: that they should leave by the south gate, but so well 
Ind it beon secured inside by heaps of stonos that they were not 
uble to clear a way for themselves before three o'clock in the 
afternooff, Within the fort were found twenty-five. ofordnance, 
irty-throe down ton one-pounder, with m snfficioncy of 
ammunition. The loss in taking this important fortross amounted 
to thirtooti Europeans and nine natives, including two officers, 
‘This loss was suiall, but tho state to which tho heavy guns and 
their carriages, was roduood was a sorious inconvenience. ‘There 
‘were no means of replacing them. The siege of hill-forts was 
Cnlanly destructive to gun-carriages...'To give the pisces su 
oe ‘it was necessary to sink the trails into the ground, Where 
is, a8 at Trimbak, was impracticable from the rocky site of the 
hattory, tho whoels had to be raised on sand-bags, 

‘The fall. of Trimbak so alarmed the commandants of the other 

forts that sixteen strong places surrendered without resistance.’ ‘Tho 
ition of so. ae, ‘forts: fies hipster oeprer se No 
could be spared, and irrogulars raised for 
Roemer ab tact: ‘The temporary use of irregulars could not 
be avoided, At the same time application was made to Brigadier. 
General Doyeton for more Native Infantry, who ordered two 
companies of the second battalion of the 1 Regiment to join 
from Jélua with all expedition : 

‘Two months after the surrender of Trimbak fort, Trimbakji 
‘Denglia tried to retake it by surprise. Only a few men of the 131 
jubhedér, had been left 
tthe north gate were 
ples who wished to worship the 
fina of the Godavari. xy were admitted without suspicion. 
‘all of the party had entered ono of them attacked thé sentry, 


Selves on isc mere ag ae 
Uhete peactioe wamed'to ahow. Several tells that had been brought Crom Daman 
Rad react nes oe Sonia 

Taoni cargo enrer nad red go th ltak" “Tee gen avon dow oor, ot 
ernie a ee alien St en ae 
Pare eee ner 

Choe perio 

allpnthg teateey en 


wore, Achla, Ahivant or Ivatta, Babs ‘Whaakargad, 
Ki Ki i, Mark! Ramee} 
aren te Face tate ed 


mediately aftr their aurrender,  Amununition and stores wore 
in Kantra, Ratnie}, and Vaghors,  Almadnagar Collector's MSS, 


guns used fn the reduction of Trimbak 

‘two Tron twelvespounders, eight six. 

ich mortars, two eight-inch and 

if inch howiteera. ‘The ammunition expended was, teen 

sixty-six twelve-pound abot, 11 eightinch shells, 40 five and a halt 

nd 2200 pound of gu "The stores used were S000 tand-bags, 
jgnbions, and 60 fascinen Lake's Sioges, 105-106. 
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Siege, 1818. 








Chapter XIV, 
‘Places of Interest. 
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light of steps leadin; fo ‘tho orth gate, severdly frou 
sense droppod on them from aboved $i Gu eee ea 
‘The Bréhmans’ of bee ee a Lergecstiys the 
1857 tutinies. At their instigation a 
attacked the Trimbak treasury on the pat hed Brot 
1857, ‘and some of the men who 
‘themselves in ‘the Killa ronnd Trimbal: 
and among the men who were made pr 
Panda scowlataed his share in the onthe sd stated ‘he 
and his people had: risen under the advice of w ‘Trimbak | 
whom, he seer he know *, sight and could point: ee 
tho prisoners confirmed this story and promised to, 
Bréhman. Mr. Chapman, the civil officer in charge pee 
who know that therising and attack on ‘Primbalk! es hemor 
Dy Brahmans, had brought all the Sabon af Retail Se 
esmp and rapged them in rows, but no ono had come: 
‘identify the leading conspirators, -Pénda. was called nd aa tol to 
examine the rows of Brahmans aud find oh a 
dhnd advised. his people to revolt was amor ‘Piiuda 
down the line and stopping before a whose face was 
muffled, asked that the cloth might be taken away, and on seein; 
who had. 








his face said that ho was one of the Brahmans 

tho Thékurs to attack Triinbak. ‘Then the other Thitlar, 

confessed, was, called in, ond. walking down the Jing 

tho same Bribman, Next morning this Brabus 

guilty, condemned to death, and hanged 
Tringalva‘di Fort, 2893 crip above the sea," stan i il 

north-west of Igatpuri and four miles north of the: 

wns visited by Captain Briggs in 1818, He found 

Tower pitt of the bill long’ end easy... ‘Tho of the 

low and a fight of good steps led up its face, 

spproschon tho oler rls fie Lit et ae 

with stones and earth In 1636 arneaireate is mentioned 

among the places which Shihaji, I father pred his defeat 

at Mabuli in ‘Thana was forood to. make over to, tho Moghalect 

Mringalvfal ix ono, of the sixison fortified placos which 


to tho British on the fall of ae in April 1818.* ‘Pringalvédi 
has soveral caves anda rained templo of Bi ‘vith « Bence 


fnseription dated an, 1314 (Shal 1200s? 
Va'ghora, about twenty-throomilon northwest 

ton miles north of ‘Trimbok, iva fort aed Hal pi ed 

above sea level. It differs from most Nasik hill-forts ‘in ‘ite Te 




















reir ear 
2a ea en 
et Ga eon ee 


sgt SEL antes 





* Binokers Mariska War So mote 
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sd conial shape, nd in beng almot ll corre with eras 
on. the ‘west, W descent! ptain Briggs, 
Shated Vaghorn in 1813, that aiealty f tho fo ‘of tho 
Seap, where were few hoes oospid part of tho 
Tho way up the scarp was It. It led to two 
tolorable gateways the, onter of St'had bastions” The ator 
fort was ample, ‘There was no want of thatched hats 
ammunition or 


iy 
eee ‘Trimbak 
in April 18184 When it was taken it had a large quantity of 
‘mmanition and stores. 
eae ae erento pire 
ie 
division, In 1881 it had a population of 3102, chiefly ete 


| Tho earliest mention of Vani is as Van in a copper-plate, dated 
4:0, 930, of the Réshtrakuta king Govinda IIL? ‘The old site of 
‘Vani is'said to have beon at the 
"mls to the north-woat of the present si 
account, about “a.p. 1478 (Shak 1400) phooets 
Moghal commandant of Ahivant fort, seeing that great injury was 
@ono'to Vani and its people by cannon balls fired from Alivant 
fort on Mehvasis and other freobooters, settled Vani on its present 
site, and built a small fort to tho west of the now settlement, In 
1760, whon tho Nasik fort from tho Moghals to the Marathés, 
Dhodap took the placo of Ahivant, and the people of fhe village of 
Rhecst wont na betlod ot Van, greatly increasing: acs 
In a statement propared from Marétha records, about i 
Vani, appears as, tho headquarters of ‘sub-division of 
next to Nésik with o yearly revenne of £11,710 
(Rs, 1,17,100).° 


© Near the fort built by Ganpatréo was a stall reservoir and a 
temple of Mahinkahms, “After the templo fll to ruin tho image 
smi lay in the fort till, when Vani ceased to bo 
local hiead-quarters, it was taken to’ Nasik. ‘To the east of Vani 
@ temple of tho Saptashring- les, Tho goddess is 
Buliowed to have como from tho top of Septadhring to belp such of 
her devotees 4s could not climb the Saptashring hill. The present 








Mr, J, A. Haines ©. +04 ‘00h Jone 1818, 
4 Bic rata War, 322 note 2 sear ihe 
‘Tho details were, Of arms six guns, and bayonets, and 300 ork 
toa 60 iat a iat srnt ae. ae os 


charges attack Sin tag OF miuclanes ees 
ons ut iy aight tals wortabout £06 (It 500) and ko 


jae with ents ore SSG a tne fil 
rhe ghtsinnl of ate far Uncam wa 
Sidi at Mlsteniite holy aa an ol Gat.” Append to Copa 


Hlotie, R, A-Soa, (Old Seria), V, 359. See above p, 185 note 1, 
* Waring’ Slarithas, 290. 
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temple was built about will aye Sir el eee 


Lakshma, the agent or vahiv 
‘Places of Interest, ‘Madh 


iavréo the fourth Fairey aed SE +1772), who mo fed aa 
id sd her private 
divin of VanteDintc Seca oc 
temple and thrown darn acros » ee i ge 
Po tho wost of Vani is a Hemédpanti y P 
Mahidey, anda a trap of Tbhdcdeshvar Mabon, ic ate baie a 
by tho saino ‘Lakshman, Near the ‘ill 
are ete renters over the Dev river, and a 
house all built by tho, samo. Shidher akstiman, “art 
of the Saptashrii less, which are 
(Rs, 0,000), "are omy sila ahd eg eb ‘held pie 
tamodintl 8 L-moon |Saptashrinj 
‘Yan! baw s Vormonlar adhd! sid weokly market on Taesdays, 
‘At Chanséle, about ei ight miles north-west of Vani, Hs pen ot 
unisually largo memorial-stomea? 
‘Vinchur in Niphéd, four miles sonth of Lstlgaon: the, nentesb/ 
railway station, with which it is connected by a 
metalled road, is the residence of the chief of Vinchur, a class 
sardér. In 1881 it had a population of 4890 or 3 fewer ing 
1872, ‘Vinchur was granted as » military or saranjiém estate to Vital 
Bhivdey,? an ancestor of the present chiof who 
himself at tho capture of Abmsdabad in in 1755. rey ‘eee 
by a mad wall in fair repair, and contains a few good houses, 
population is chiefly agricaltural, but there is a il trae oto 
goods. Thero is n weokly market on Fridsys. Y qaighy ties 
‘The chief of Vinchur is a Deshasth Brébman, « Ho is ie 
ce ‘anda Companion EO of the Star of Indis.’ Ho! 
olds forty-five vil in Nasik, tl ‘in Ahmadnagar, and | 
fa Podoay eit ePaason of bout 0,000) and a sel el 
‘of about £7300 (Its: 72,700). He settles withontsppeal . 
suits ax arise among tho poople of ‘his villages, and in erimnul 
matters has the powers of a first class magistrate, 


‘eola, the haul guartors ofthe Yost ab-livson, wih in 1881 
a popul of 17,685, ix station on the Dhond ard ina 


sinahi fifteen milos south of Manméad and 162 miles north-cast of 
Bombay. 


‘The 1872 consus showed a population of 17,461, 
‘Musalméns 4910, and 525 Oth ‘The 1881 census sae 


Sr tn increase of 224, Of thos 12,685 were, Hindi 
‘Musalinéns, and seventy. eight Others. Pu 


‘The importance of Yoola datos from 1667, whon one Rgho} 


orsundod a number of craftsmen to'sottle by offéring thee eye 
nvourablo terms. | Of Into years the town his grows rapidly ering 
to ite manufacture of silk and cotton goods and of gold een 

Position on tho railway helps Yeola, and numbers of 





































"Scosbore,p. G47. + Grant Dal Marithis, 53. * Me, HR. Cooke, O& 
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tendo employing abo both seman bon 
(fe 4 0000) Sort ot rei and tho sane of silk thread. 
ara yeuly im amount to £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) 
wort of ils and about ho same amount of thread. Thor, i a 
iro of gold and silver wire and thread, for 

which about £150 (ia ‘T800) rs ‘of gold and £2000 (Rs. 20,000) 
North of ale, ay oat mannfactures 
lay aon, $300 people, in 78 @xporta woro valued at 
scat qeny 000), | The ralmay return show an 
increase in. fen tne ‘in 1879 to at 1,878 in 1881 and in 
from 3068 to. 9124 tons, At the time of, ite foundation 


yas under the Emporor of Delhi 5 it, subsequentl 
(ide of ‘Stir, and thon to the Poshwés Mudtedo, the 
timed ha (mt? UU7a), gave it and sovoral other villagos: in 
military grant to ¥, tho ancestor of the present chiof 
ot Viguer ho Koay chief still enjoys the revenue of the 
ands attached to the town, but has no authority within town Himits 
‘Tho town is surrounded by « ruined mud wall and ita strocts, 
hh ar comparatively. breed and well Ini out are, cleus nd 
good repair, none ase ‘established in 1858. Tn 1862-83 
it-hadl an income of about £2749 (Wa, 27,490), dereed from 
ovtroi' duties and a house-fax, an expenditure of £1204, and an 
incidence of taxation of about 2s. Bhd (Re 1p), ho water-supply 
“from a well with an sbundant spring about a mile to the 
orth of tho town. From the well the water is Tod by a drft-way 
and piping to five reservoirs within the town. ‘Tho woll has been 
by the municipality for £50 (Rs. 500) and about £000 
< 9000) have been spent in t Sercetaedeu ae 
Proposed to increaso the water-supply from tho Khirdissti Pe 
about nine miles north-east. of the town. ‘Tho works, which ara 
‘catimated. to cost, about, £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), will: probabl 





‘The Mal mn and Ahmadnagar high- lose to the 
west of. tha town, Besides tho onlinary "mab Evisional and police 
offen, Yeols hs a a sisal judge’s court, a post offco, and a 
Hiatt sary was openod in 1868. In 1881 it treated 
4 out-patients: iar ose coat of £170 (Rs, 1700). A market is held 
ys outside of the town on o well shaded Bios It is 
saanist Hy oat £000 peopl some of whom come, from, great 

'X Iueggo amount of business, is done ; during 1 

hhoad of eattlo and 9200 sheop wore sold. 





2 Mey Hi, B. Cooks, 0.8; Mr. B.C, Morrienon, 0.8, 
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INDEX. 


A 
Abhira Kings: dynasty of (4.0. 100), 183, 580, 
om. 
Abhona:: survey settlement introduced (156%, 


Account Books = 118. 
Achla = fort, 414, 441, 447, 


Population : 9, 
+ Holkar queen (1765-1796), acooant 
and Nasik buildings of, 513 and note l, 
‘Abi Brihimans 38. 
‘hirgaon : place of interest, 414. 
Ahivant : pase, 130; fort, 415, 441, 447. 
‘Ain Mokisa : portion of the choath, 207. 


Alang : fort, 441, 447, 449. 
‘Alcock : Mr. J. 19 noto 1, 


= village, 9, 196, 416, 598. 
> eaely Deccan ralers (mr, 200 « 
4.0, 20), 181 189, 611-614, 630-624. 


Anhilviida Kings : 185 and note3, 

Andrews : Major, 196, 197. 

Anjaneri: Range, 6, 153 ; hill, fort, bangalow, 
romains, 416-419, 441, 447. 

Anksi-Tankai: pam, 131, 196; fort, bistory, 


‘Apariint : or Konkan, 183 and note 2, 631. 
‘tab: 2; moneyleniery 194; meremarog, 197, 
198, 314, 450-451, 456 note 1. 


‘Aspect 2-5. 

‘Assessment  Sianar villages moasared (1771) and 

assensod (1783), 208 and note 5; assesment on 
2 29-84 











Plough and on enmearured plate styled 
and fits or this (1815), 208 and note. 3 
Pigha, 209 and note 1 ; Maritha system, 209, 5 
fixed’ by crop and not by highs, 210 
survey introdacel and Goverument 
doced (1540-1847), 211 Britah astem and 
(S18. 1895), 211-213 ; special water 

ed and garden and dry-crop rales 
(2833-1857), 213; 





sand in hill or dng villages (1875-1880), 
Aundba : stronghold, 424-425, 441, 447. 

B. 
‘Babbtna : poss, 127. 
Baglin: tet, $184, 185, 15; survey 
introduced (1868), 250-258, 
‘ai, area, arpect, climate, water, Mistry, 
rereane, stock, holdings, crops, people, 
Baharji: tte of Bigln chicts, 156 and noto& 
‘Bahirngad : fort, 43 note 1. 
‘Babmani: rulors, 187, 535. 
Babula = fort, 425, 41, 448 note 1. 
Baines: Mr. J. A, 1, 24 note 1, 26-noto 1,41 
note 5,432 note, 444 note 1, 447 note 
note 1, #49 note I, 450 note 1, 59 note 13, 
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Bell-metal : 
Bells : Portuese, 619 and vote 1, 

Berads : labourers, 67 

Betal leaf: ealtivation of, 104, 105, 
‘Bhadrakili : Nisik temple, 620-531. 

‘Bhagoji Naik : a rebel, 199, 202, 204 and note 1. 
Bhagvinlél Indraji : Pandit, 4 note 1. 
Bhimtis : wandering class, 66, 67. 
Bhandirdara : forest reserve, 424, 

Bhangis : scavengers, 72 


‘Bharddis : beasare, 72. | 
nd: Tort, 425, 4, 

Bhat : pas, 10, 

Bhita : bards, 55. 

Bhavar : pos, 190, 

‘Bhils: early tribe 
‘turbances of, 202 
200; criminal classes, 3, 

Bhilihhand : pass, 190. 

Bhogto : tar, 426, 

Bhois :fabors, 67. 

Bhojéipur : place of interest, 426, 

Bhorgad': see Diair. 

‘Bhujaris - graiv-parchers, 0. 

Bigha = 208 and note 4, 200 and note 1, 212 aid 
note 4. 

Birds 23-24. 

Births: 0. 

Bitangad: fort, 441, 47. | 

Blankets : weaving of, 176, 177. | 

















61; massacre of, 1945 aise 
lage watchinen (1882), 




















Brass and Copper Workers: uo, conition,and | 
‘of craftsmen, metal used, tools, articles 

made, 145-168, 456-457, 

Bridges : 183. 

British: odministration (1818-1861), 195-204, | 
au-2u4, 

‘Brokers 115. | 

‘Buddhism : 151, 164 and vote 1,607, 28 

Burnds : bamboo-epitters, 30, 


c. 





Calico-printing :175. 
Capitalists : 114,141. | 
smaking : 160 | 























Garpet-m | 

Cattle Disease : 342. 

Caves: Al7 sute 1; Askai-Tenkai Teihminiat, | 
M23 Tain, 422-494 ; Chin hi Jin, 428-408 














INDEX. 


2 note 5, 445 5 Sits, 618 Talks 
Pénda Lena Buddhist, 641-639, 644, UB, 

Census Detail : 33-38. 

Geases :212 and notes 2 and’521R fiat) 

Chalukyas : (4.0. $00), 184. = 

Chémbbérs: tannery, 68, Tle 

Chambbér Lena : Jain eaves, 496-495, 97, 

Chimpaner: 145 note 4. 

‘Chéndor : pass 1005 fered greatly onder Mar 
tha rule, 211; survey (1540-21882), 218 
revision survey (IS71-1S74), 257-294 5 ambedivi 
sional detail, ares, aspect climate, water, history, 
land revenue, stock, heldings, crops people, A07- 
413; town, mit, population, fort, history, 428- 
431, 481, ah 

Chandor Yédays (1.0. 850-1060), 185, 430. 

Chandridityapur: old town, 185 sii-mote 4, 490, 

Prrorshiere taxis 











at 











Ghatieg Me Fs Donte 1 
‘Chashtana : foander of the Kathidwir Kabatrapas 
(40. 10- 4.0.6), 616, 617, 619, 62. 
Chatarsingh = se Saptashring. 
hauler: fort, 431, Att, 445, 444, 

‘Chausile:tiniber mart, 48. 
Chant: ‘Marita cla wo eneouth 191 20% 
Chikalvohol: temple, 431, 
Chillies: 105. e 
Chinch : pass, 130. e : 
Chip: pass, 128, 
hirai: pats, 198 
Chitpavan Brihmans : 40. 
‘Chivtin: pam, 129, 
Cholera : 206 01,267, 888 rites forabatement of, 
520-521; temple of goddeas, 62% 
Christians : 85-7. and 
Civil Justice : (1700-1818), 4 and notes t and 2. 
Civil Suits : 900-311. att 
Climate + 15-15, 397, 460, 650, 
Coins : 189 and‘nte 8, 85 note, 616-618; 619, 














Community : 83. 
Condition of the district: 188, 18%, 105, 19, 








214, 204, 285: 
fr. H.R, 15 notes2 and 3,95 nobel, 90 
ote 1, 640 nota 1, 649 note 2, O08 note Ns +1 
Gottom : ram, 101, 17,4085 gras 17-108.) 
Courts : Naik, 908, g 
Craftsmen : 120, 143, 484-488, G 

Crimes and Convictions : 819, 920, i 
Criminal Classes : 313-317. ea 
Criminal Justice : (1700-1818), 904 and notes 1 

and 2, 35, 206, 
Crop Area 1. 








Cultivators = 120, 482, z 
Currency :116, 
D. 


Daily Life: 92-88, 474. 
DAM tillage, o7. 

2 Fiver, 7. 
Dangs : trac, 9; the, oF hil villages, sarray sttlo- 
‘mnt and roporta (1810-1880), 205 note 1,214, 217, 





‘200-245 5 revision survey (1875-1880), 280-201, 
Darna: river, §, 9. 
Darapura : perhaps Dasone in_MAlwa, S71, 605, 
ow 


Davidson : Lieutenant, aftarwards Captain, 214. 
Davies : Licatenant, 196, 197. 

Deaths = 34%, 

Debtors 


18, 119, 310. 





Devliili + station barracks, 132, 431, 542. 
Devine: temple, 431-452 

Devrukha Brihmans=40. 

Dhair: fort, 441, «47, 061-642, 





Dhodambe : temple, 482, 





Dhodap : hll-fort, 210 note 3 ; approaches, village, 
ascont, fort detail, history, 432-495, 441, 444,447. 

Dhors :leathor-wirkers, 72. 

Dindori: survey (1812-43), 220-222 5 revision war 
vey (1874) 200-364, (1875) 281-254, (1850) 
280-201; aub-divisional details, area, aspects 
climate, water, history, land rovenne, stocks 
holdings, crops, people, 388-394 ; town, 430, 

Disease : 337. 

em, 

Distance of Courts : 399. 

Distribution of People: 27. 

District Officers : Collector sind his assistants 
(1882), 206-207. 

Disturbances: Peint (1857), 288, 

Dobaris :leathor-worksrs, 72, 486, 

Dol : pass, 190. 

‘Domestic Animals : 19-21. 

‘Driiksh : rape vine, 102, 

Desvid Brahmans : 42. 

Dress :29, 90. 

Dridhaprahie: Chindor Yaday raler (4.0, 801%), 
185, 480, 

famine (1896 1407), 105. 


Durgidevi 
‘Dyeing : 170-175. 





EB 
265 trade rontes, 195; 





‘Education : ee Instruction. 
Eledchi : pass, 129. 
Excise Revenue: 321-824, 
$31, 82. ae 
Exports : (4.0, 247) 1363 modera, 138, 140, 
= Fe 














Fallows : 97. 
Famnines: (1200-1075 170.92 1602-1604; 16943 
1883 ; 1845; 1500-1863; 1876-77), 105-113 
(1804), 195 5 (1620-1630), 189 5 (1747), 198. 

‘Famine Prices : 193. 

Faal Lntfullah : Mr, 75 note 1. 
Ferries :8, 194, 

overs: 357. 

Field Tools : 92. 

Fine: Hoga rele), 488 





(Gat nll in ho abe of tha 
‘holder, 200 and note 4. 

Gaundis : masons, 52. 

Gantamiputra: Andhrativitys ruler (x 
1S and note 1; G44, 553, O59, OUT, OIL, | 
620-623, 

Gavlis < catto-breaders, 57. 

Gaz: longth messro, 212, 213 note 1. 

Gell: Arctidescon (1800), 441, 447, 





Ghat Matha Country: 5. 
Ghisddis : tinker, 52. 





Ghoti: railway station, 439. 
Girl Schools : 321. 

Girna: river, 3% 
Girvin Parishad : Sanskeit sooety, 298. 
Glasspool : Lieutenant, 202, 
























Goddvari: river, 7-8, 405; teiaton project oy 
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Golak Brahmans: 41, 

Goldsmid : Mr., 214. 

Gold Thread : 192, 167, 

Gondhalis : hexgars, 73. 

Goods: railway, 138-139, 

GopAls:beasars, 74. 

Gora Réim: Nasik temple, 506. 

Gosiivis : bogears, 75, 400, 

Govardhan Bridhmans : 26, 41. 

Govardhan-Gangipur : old village, 8,183, 638 
Al, 696-657. 

Govind IIT: Rishtrokata king (4m, 808), 188, 
467, 661. 

Graham : Lientenant, 200, 

Grain Advances :119. 








Gram: 110. 
Graves : Nisik, 534 note 1, 
Groundnuts : 104. 
Guavas : 103, 


Gujars : traders, 46, 

Gujarét Brihmans : 43, 

Guns old, 448, 458, 

Gurays : drnmnery, 64, 

H 

Hailatorms : 14 note 4, 

‘HAleméra : sboemakers, 72. 

HalyAis : swoctiost-allrs, 60,483, 

Hakcwrl : Avdbrabhritys rulor (1. 70), 690, 611- 
ory 

‘anmnant j poe, 131. 

Harish : fort, 430,441, 43 note 2, 447, 

‘Harishichandragad : fort, 447, 

‘Hirsols disturbances in, (1957-1859), 201, 202, 

Hatgad : fort, 40,441, 438, 

‘HomAdpant ; Devgiri Yadav minister (1271-1908), 
1A anid note 2. 

“Honry : Lieutenant, 199-200, 634 note 1. 

itary Officers : 200 and votes $ and 6, 211, 

Hotkaris: husbandinen, 49, 

Hijdis: eunuch, 65, 

Will-forta: estates granted to their commantanta 
in Maritha time, 210°and note 3; mabued by 
tho British, 210; details, description, history, 
remains, 441-444, 

Major Green, 198, 

Fetes ecotervsd natn, 404.40, 
‘Thomas, 195, 

+ Politica, early Hind (n.c. 200-4, 

M1295), Musalavins (1295-1760), Marithda (17 

1816), Britiah (1818-1959), 181-204; Adi 





















trative, Muslin, Maritha, 207-911; British 
onnagement (1818-1682), 211-000; sumabary of 
‘Brita revere history, 21, 296, 

“Hodges : Lewtensnt, 197. 

‘Holdings: 








Hospital 
‘Houses: 27-29, 492-406, 
Husbandamen ‘90, 14, 452. 
Titanate ines 
‘gatpuri: 182 ; sab-tivisional detail, area, spp, 
climmae,_ water, j_ land revenue, stock, 
Loldings crops, people, 370-3743 origin ofthe 
name, 444 note 15 town, rallway station, work- 
shop, 444-445, Seve 
Immigration :2%, 27. 
Iaporte' (Gri -ccutury 4) 186; modem 1% 
189, 140, a by ante 
eee ehagra 
ng : 170, 173 Laileaed 
Inderal : fort, 41, 445, 447. math 
Infirm: the, 25. 
Tnfirmities : 341. bin8 
Tuscriptiona = 419, 424, 4, 436, 447 and note 
1, 48 note 8, 445, 449 and pote 4A, Ai mil 
oa LO, £0 0,0 BA BAA, 
643, 600, ? 
Instruction : 229,290. 5 abbaset 
Insurance : 119, “ 
Interest » 117. 
Intoxicating Drugs : 123. Ean 
Investmonts : 114, 110. : 
Irrigation : 08 c 
Tvatta: neo Akivant, 


a ei 








‘Tails : 920, 

Jimbutke: temple, 445, 

‘Tangama:: Linghyat prieata, 74, 

Tits: labourers, 50, 

‘Tatmali: pose, 120, 

‘Tay + pass, 130, 

Tayiheda : eurvoy settlement introduced ise 
2-207} oll bend-qartery, 49. 











Tingars: salers, 02 

‘oggia= beggars, 7h, 

Tohris: jewellers, 05, x 
Toshis: begsary, 74. 

Tustice: Maratha system (1700-1618), 904 
‘notes Land 25 Britiah (1816-1885), 07-31% 


Ee 
‘Kichan : pas, 190, 
Kéchna: fort 441, 442, 45-440, 
KadvaKunbis : weavers 53, 
da: river, 8,9, 
Raghais : Mosalinin papee-makirs, $i a 
Kahars : fishers, 7. 




















INDEX, 


Kaikidis* cary trib, 5, 915. 
Kalaikira:: tinners, 67. ~ 
Kalals: liquor-sllers, 60, 
Kala Rém? Nasik temple, 616-018. _ 
Koalsw: story of, 40, 
Kalsubsi: bil, 441, 448-447, 

-Kalvan: subsdivisional details, ares, aspect, 
climate, water, history, Tand revenue, stock, 
holdings, erope, people, 304-390 ; town, 447. 

‘Kamiéthis : Inbourers, 69, 
Kamivisddr: Maratha govoraméut sub-livisiopal 
‘olioer or mnsatdér, 209 revenue farmer, 210, 
nadia: Britivesns, 43; husbandmen, 49, 
Kanchan : pass, 125, 130, 
Kangaria: early tribe, 6 
Koanhira: (ort, 441, 448, 
Kankrila; fort, 44, 48, 
Kénnay Brahmans: 41, 
Kanoja Brahmans: 42, 
inphitis : texgnrs 74, 
Kantra : fort, #41, 448. 
Kapileshvar : Nisik torbple, 519-514, 
Kapurthéla: monuments, Nii, 510, 
Karhida Brihmans : 40, 
Kérta Mirati: Nisik tomple, 615-516, 
Kas + division of fand, 208 and note 3, 
Kéadra : copporsmitha, 61, 145. 
Kashans : Monslnsn dancing gies, 84. 
Kishinith Mabidev Thatte: Mr., 26 note 1, 
0 moto 1, 461 note 2 
‘sth Brdbmans : 41, 
Kita» turner, 6%. 
Kithidwhdis : potters, 00. 
Kitkaris : eaely tribo, 68. 
‘Kévnai : fort, 441, 448, 
Kéyasth: Brahaus, 41; Prabhas 48," 
Khiravela : eorly Orison king (1.0. 100), 618, 
Khétika: butchers, 59. 
hatria : weavors, 63. 
Khorviai : village, 40. 
Khirdi :_roeorvoir, 9. 
Koledhalr ‘fort, 1, 449, 
Kolis:: early tribe, 26, 61 worps of, 200, 204; 
village watshmon (1882), 207, 314 81D, 
Kolhitis: tumblers, 64, 
tis : bousary, 00. 
+ husbandmen, 47 Munatmdn traders, 











Kothur : temple, 449. 

Krishna: Andhrabhritya ruler (ne, 115), 592, 
611, 614. 

spa searly Kathiawar rulers (a.0.10-a.0. 

360), 183 aud note 4, 614-620, 






































Koulang: fort, 441, 47, 449. 

Kulkarnis : ville nocouatants 
(818), 209 and note 6. 

Kumbhars: potters 51. 

Kunbis : buslandioen, 29,47. 

unds : Nsik holy pools, 625-628, 

uttar : pos, 130, 


Labourers : 120, 141 
Labour Mortgage 
Lace Work : 180, 
Ladchi : pass, 125, 
dds : Vanjiris, 2, 63 
TAdsaktkis : traders, 46, 
Lakarhérds : Mosslmin wood-vllers, 79, 
Lalchan : pass, 190, 
Lakheris : craftsmen, 68. 
Lakshman : yoo! of, $25 jcnven of, 638, 
Lamas : 0 Vanjris 
Land : division of village Iands into large nm 
Taured plots or estates in early timen and of 
big plots fnto sharon or bighie in Tater times, 
and note 3} moarured in Sinonr (1771), 9 
note 63 sherl minds, and gathvt lands, 200) 
notes 3 and 4; aproad of tillage after 1844, 
‘mcasnred (1618-1825), 212-213 ; how to be 
frored, classified, anid smowed by tho au 
(1847), 2145 acveyed and assoaed (1840-16 
£216 -201 5 tillage (1890-1882), 299, 300, 
Land Administration : 200-303; English seule 
ition (1818-1878), 2005 territorial any 
(1818-1878), 205.206  aiminintentiva stall (189 
206-207 ; Masala, and Maratha thn 20 
211; British manngomont (1818-1852), 211 
Britis revenuo history and condition (1818. 
211, 2004, 206 5 changes (1818-1826), 221+ 
details (1818-1640), 218-2145 land 
(0818-1840), 216-216 5 auryay (1540-1870), 
216, 217 ; survey settlement in the Nésik plain ge 
dosh villages (1840-1847), 217-200 5 survey: ete 
tlomont in the Nasik hill or dng villages (1540> 
1860), 280-245; eurvey settlement in eiok 
(1866) and in Malegaon, Baglin, Jaykhoday and 
Abhona (1865-1860), 245-257 5 revision 
{in plain villages (1971-1876), 207-2705 ; 
survey in hill villages (1875-1980), 280: 
survey revolts (1840-1882), 291-205 5 






























eporta (1820-1852), 206-203 tillage ad 
revenue (1860-1852), 908, 

Land Mortgages 119. 

Land Revenne : 52 j co Revenue, 

Land Sales = 119. 





‘Language 
disalgaon : town, 450. 
‘Leva Kunbis : weavers, 53, 668. 
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‘Libraries :334. 
“Lingéna : fort, 449 note 1. 
Lingiyats trader, 46, 

Liquor : manafacture of, 32% 92% 
Local Funds : $2, 327. 
Locusts : (1882), 211, 901-200, 
Tohérs : blackamitha, 51, 484 








‘Macan: Colonel, 200, 
Macdonald : Liout-Colonel, 195, 190 197. 
‘Maclaran : Mr. ¥. B 

Madangad:: fort, $50, 

Midhyandin Brahmans: 37-59. 

Pe Lee 

pass, 128, 

Btabad tr, on, 

Mahmudi : Musalmin coin, 

Maitriyani Brékmans 

Malabéris : Mosalmén traders, 72 

Malcolm : Sir Jotn,195, 

Milogaons pluntered by Arabs, 1073 sur 
yey element incon? (1858), 248-2105 aub- 
Aivisional details, area, aypect, climate, water, 
Ristory, land revenue, stock, holdings, crops, 
people, 345-349, 441; town, fort, sioge (ISIS), 
40-458, 

‘Malik Ambar: Abmaaoagar minister (\.0.1600- 
1620), 189; is measurements, 208, 

‘Malis: husband, 47. 

‘Manbhévs : vegsars,73. 

‘Mings : depremed caste, 71; Garuiis, anake- 
‘charmers, 72, 

‘Méngria : pas, 125. 

‘Ménikpuny : fort, 441,456, 

Manis : river, 10 


























imen, 47, 45 and note 1; 
‘rulers (1700- 1815), 192-195. 

‘Mardtha inroads :(1970- 1700), 199-192, 
‘Mérkand : pss, 130. 








_ Marvidis . 
Materials: for Nasik sdministrtive ‘history, 
205 note 1. 

 aiauryn: rulers (n0.820-4.0,500) 182 note 1, 
Mavalis : Deccan s:taiers, 200 

| Meahris: trator, 45, 

‘Mohirs : depressed carte, 
200 


67 ; village meesengers, 





INDEX. 


‘Millet : crop, 98. “ee 
Minerals : 16. 3 

‘Mint : Chandor, 429. 

Mids: Yn by herr oat 29 oat 


! Moropant Pingle: ‘Shivdja general (1671), 425, 
| Mosam : river, 1 
‘Mountains: 5-7. 





Malher: lor, 210 note, 8 All A tang 

description, history, 497-460, 

‘Multdnis : Mosatnan traders, 78, 

‘Mand : division of lands, 208 and note 3. 

‘Municipalitis : 927-228 ‘ 

| Maram : pass, 190, 

| Murlidhar Mandir : Nésik tomplo, 506, 

‘Masalméns : 25, 70-84; rulers (1295-1700), 187~ 
189, 

‘Mutiny + (1857-1859), 109-208, 


N. 


Négli : erop, 99, o 5a 

‘Nagpur : temple, 460. 

Wahapina: Parthian Satrap (0.c. 40-10), 182 
notes 4 and 5 S71, 57% 574, 676, 678, O11, 
614-020, 

‘Naikans®: sce Kasbans. - 

Néikviris: Musalman Bot 3 

Naital : fair, 400, 

Mimdevs: devotee, 60 note 2 

Némpur: fair, 40, 

Nindghst : statues, 61. 

‘Nandgaon : su b~divisional details: area, aspect, 
climate, water, history, land revenue, tock, . 
olin, cop, peopl, 340-3595 own 4 48 

‘Nandiviles : beggars, 7. 

‘Nindur : temple, 461, 

‘Nénsi: pass, 128, 

‘Wir: stream, 7, 

‘Nérushankar : Maritha general, 461 snil'note 4 
Nasik tomple of, 519, 

‘Nisardi : river, 8, 501. 

Wésik: 181 and note 25 murvey (844-45), 388- 
23; erin sry 4 370-274 (896 1998) 

rub-divisional details, rea apoot, 

| mate, water, history, land revenue, stock, hold- 

ings, crops, people, 374-3815 town, ‘Teoeinion, 


















































viow, climate, killa, natural dminage, 461-4075 
Aivisionx, sab-livislons, suburbs, 458-4735 popt- 
Intion, daly lif, living, detaila, 473-491 ; hoason, 
‘woot-carving, Hingnd’s manalon, 492-400 ; rosds, 
‘estes, tendo, markets, shops, 496-4995 ma 
agement, municipality, nightaoil depht, water: 

introductory, 








Masnlmén romaina, other objects of interest, his- | 


tory, 532-587 ; neighbourhood, Dasara pavetsont, 
‘Taporan, Gorardhaa-Gangipar, waterfall, old 
‘rarial mound, Someshvar's temple, 597-5815 
‘Pina Lena Caves, 41-690. 

‘Native Practitioners : 340. 

‘Néydongri: railway station, 638. 

Newspapars = 34. 

Whévia: barbers, 56. 

Mikumbbavanshis: Hada dyasty (100-180, 

Wilkantheshvar : Nécik tomple, 508, 511, 

‘Bimbéyat: village, 639. 

Wiphid: revision surroy (1873), 257-200: snb- 
divisional details, area, apoct, climate, water, 
history, land revenue, stock, holdings, etops, 
people, 257-364 town, 620, 

Wirdlia: wearers, 58. 

Nitrates : 13, 

Nitre making : 179. 

‘uttall : Goncral, 200, 204 and note 2, 


oO. 
tion : 36. 
Offences : 213 ; 220. 
Ojhar Témbat : canal, 04. 
Ornaments : 20, 
Osviils : traders, 45 and note 4, 
Otaris : motal-moalders, 02. 


Pp. 


Pihédis : husbandmen, 49, 

Paik: ballooks, 137. 

Paithan : old trade mart, 136, 181. 

Palasvibir : pass 125. 

Pilkkhed : canal, 9, 

Palshe Brahmans : 29, 

Panchayats: 204 ani note 

Panchratneshvar : Nésik temple, 605-500, 

‘Panda Lena Caves: description, view, 41-542; 
caves L-If., insoription 1, 542-544 ; cave TIL, 
{514-549, invcriptiona 2-5, | SAS-56L; eaves 
TV,-VL, inoripion 6, 962-864; cave VIL, in- 
scription 7, eave VEIL, inscriptions 8-9, cave 
TX,, 685.507 ; cave X, inscriptions 10-15, 667- 















































Pitharvats = stonc-cutters, 58. 

Pitoda survey (1846-47), 220-280 5 revision 
‘vey (1870), 24-279. 

Pattah > stronghold, 424-425, 441, 447, 





Peint: chief, 190; sarvay settlement in 
(1665-66), 245-2485 sub-tivisional details 
aspect, climate, water, land novente, 
holdings, erops, people, history, S81-3585 
distarbance, 2, 201-202, 354-888, 639. 

Pendhiris: labourers, 59, 193, 210, 211, S14. 

mg: 9; Nasik, 627-091 ; Trimbaly 







Ploughing : 92 
Parse Mariths sytem, 317-318 Buitiah, 
Post Offices : 135-136. 

Potatoes : 108 and note 1, 108. F) 
reinger + Major, 202 
Pontdipebh : Baglin chet 188,459 note 
Press: 
‘251, 282, 908: 
Private Schools : 338,394. 
Pulses: 100. 


‘cotton, 457. res; 
“ay nad 125, 210,211, 213 265, 27% 278) 
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Pulumévi Vésishthipatra - Andhradbritys raler 
(n..5-A, 17), 544, 553, 557, O04, Gil, 620- 





Raghoji Trimbak Sinap: Mr., 25 note 1, 461 
‘ote 8, 465, 471, 511, 519. 
Rahud : pass, 139. 
Rahudi: ras, 120. 
Réhudvidi : pas, 129. 
132-133; stations, 132; trae, 138, 





Ajai fort, 195, 44,442 note 3, 445,447, 
Réjipur : pas, 130. 

Rajputa:: Hesbandn, 48 

‘Rémeshvar : sce Narushankar’s Temple, 
‘Rimoshis : watchmen, 72 
Ramsay: Mr. W., 97 not 
1, 442 note 4, 446 note 3. 








| Shenvi Bréhmans : 41. 
Sheri: Lands, 209 and note, 
| Shimpis tailor, 50, 61. 





‘Rithods : Decoan rulers (a0, 300-970), 154. 


Batangad : fort, 642. | 
- Riivals : weavers, 53, } 








Bavlya-Javiya: fort, 441, 447, 042. || Shir: yam, 129, 
‘Ray Karan : Auhilvida king (4.0. 1300), 187. | ‘Shirséri: pass, 190. 
‘Readers and Writers : 390. ‘Shivaji : 190, 191, 438, 442, 459. m4 
~ Beaping: 96. | Shivar : memorial stones and posta at, 647,” 
Rebels: 199. | Shopkeepers : 142. . i 
Records: ‘barned in Ankai fort, 205 and note 6, | ‘Sileock: Mr. H.F., 417 rote 420 ote % 602 | 
‘Registration : 511. || note 2 654 note 1. 
Bilge: 3 > | Silk Stuffs : (1290), 182 and note 0, 
| Rest-honses : 155. 
+ (1818-1840), 





205-204 ; (1550-1882), 308. 


Revenue and Finance: 921-225. 





(ic. 120), 611, 612, 61, O14. 

iy te a ae Sinnar: measorel (1771) and assessed (1789), 208 
aienadd ae and note 5; survey (1843-1845), 922-228 ; ravi: 

bas, 17,190.20 sion sarvey (IS74), 264-2705 abel 
3 | et ae, ape iat, water, try, 












ae | 
: 4 remne aiceling en, SO 
eon || 300; town, temple, 186, 47-619, fs 
"Robber Bands :2!1, SitaGumpha Naik empl 1 
“Rotation enp, 97. Small-pox : 
ag Societies = 335-298. g 


+ Kathidwir Kehatrap (a.0,16- rw 

athens Sol a 
premiere 

| sone Soret be 

| Sowing: 93, 





INDEX. 


ri ata eared « Knabite rler (2 0, 98 

aa. 

Staff: Administeative (1682), 206-207; village 
stall (1518), 200, 

Stock: #1. 

Stuart : Licutenant, 200, 

Sub-Collectorato : 206 and note, 217, 

Bub-divisions : detalla of, 2, 249-412, 
Sub-divisional fers: Masse (188 0% 

‘Sundar-néirdyan : Niaik temple, 503-604, 

Supra: 125 ani note 1, 637: 

Surdshtra ; Kéthidwar, 183 and note 2 690, 

Survey : ia Sinnar (1771), $08an note 5 ; revense 
survey introduced (1833-39), 211, £14, in. plain 
x desh villages (1840-1547), 214, 216-290; in bill 
‘or day villages (1840-1860), 214-217, 200-245 5 
in Point, Milegnon, Béglin, Jéykheds, and 
‘Abona (1865-1880), 245-257 3 revislon survey, 
{in plain and il villages (1871-180), 257-201 5 
smurvoy results, 291-295, 
Sutirs + cerpenters, 51, 454, 

‘Swanston : Captais, 198, 414 and note 4. 

Syeds: Musalmine, 75-70. 


Tv. 

‘Tig : pass, 190, 

‘agar : old trade mart, 136, 181 and note 2, 

‘Témbats - ooppersmith, 2, 52, 80, 145, 

‘Témbolis » betelnut-sllors, 69. 

‘Tape-weaving : 170. 

‘Telang Brihmans : 43, 

‘Telegraph Offices: 185. 

‘Telis : Musalman oil-sellers, 62. 

‘Temperature : returns, 15. 

‘Temples: 416, 419, 490, 401, 445, 446, 449, 458 
Taots 1, 400, 461, GOB-802, 648, 640, 048, 649 
note 1, 51-652, 860, 661, 

‘Territorial Changes : (1818-1878), 205, 206 and 
rote 1, 

‘Thikura: early tribe, 26, 63, 04; euroame, 25 
note! ; writers, $3; 

= pass, 120, 
er; Licitenant, 199, 

‘Thengods - tows, 642. 

Thevenot : French traveller (1605), 190 and note 
2,420, 459, 647. 

‘Thika: se Tika, 


‘Thrashing : 95. 
‘Tieffenthaler : German missionary (1780), 459, 
Tika: of Thika, division of lands, 206 and note 3. 
‘Tilbhandeshvar: Nasik temple, 00. 
Tilvan:: pass, 190, 

: name of the Pandu Lenn Cave Bill, 633, 
Tirgals : bosbandimen, 49. 

+ Nasik bathing-places, 622-625. 

233-85 































‘Tinndha : Nésik town sub-division, 472, 

‘Tobacco : 101. 

‘Tolls: 134-135. 

‘Toran: pass, 120, 

‘Town Schools : 392, 333. 

‘Trade: (4.0, 247).136; modern centres," 
changes, 142-144. bp 

‘Traders : 141, 142. 

Trees: 19, 

‘Trimbak: town, sspect, water-supply, 
‘temples, pilgrims fort, history, slog (1518) 
‘note 3, 414, 441, 44, 447, 649-600. 


note 4. 
‘Tringalvddi : fort, caves, 41, 445, 690. — 

‘Sriram : see Tiaaa, 

TuleibAl: queen-motber of Holkar, b 
(ast), 198. 

‘Tar: Crop, 100. 

‘Tytler : Mr. Fraser, his settlement of the D 
‘oud reports (1941-1860), 205 note 1s 
200-945 49, ¢ 


u 


Tebliis: seo Hime, 

Titha : fallow or surplus, 213 note 2: 

Umi-maheshvar : Nésik temple, 605. 

Umbarda: pass, 125. 

Upri : nou-horeditary tenant, 200. 

Ushavadata : Saka viceroy (0.10), O71, 1% 
5765, 578, 614815, “ 


Vani: town, 061-002, 

‘Vanjaris carly tribe, 62 

“Varlis + early tribe, 26, 64 

‘Véisudevs : becsnrs, 75. 

Vedirri Sitakarni : Andhrabbritye rulée (2.0.90), 
613, 614. ° 


Vehela: pass 125, 
‘Views: 437, U4, 447, 405-405, 516, 619, O42, 
‘Vidarbha : Bedar, 183 and note 2 681. 


























‘Yillages: $7; division into villager from 





a, Oe 
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‘early timer, thoir wtate (1818), 2085 formed in. 
‘Maritha time, 2205 attached to forts, 10 note 
‘9 heads of villages foroed to borrow from money. 
lenders owing to exactions of Peudhiria and 
other robber bands, 211, 

‘Village Communities : §7, 8. 

Village Odea: (1852) 206-207 (1 








Vinkars ' ‘woavers, 88, 480. 
‘Vithoba 5 Naik tomple, 512, 


w. 
Wages : 122; 132, 

Watker Captain, 202, 
‘Weeding : 98. 

‘Weights and Measures : 124, 





Wells 13, 5, 902 

Wheat : 98, 

Wild Animals: 21-23. 

Wilson : Calooel W, H., 21 note, 26 note 1. 
Wind : 15. 

‘Winter : Mr. H. E., 437 note 1, 438 note 8, 
‘Wood-carving : 53, 403-496, 

Wood 1, 

‘Workshop: railway, 4-445, 
‘Wroughton: Mr. B C,, 16 note 1. 
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